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SIDNEY   BREESE. 


IN  "Harper's  Magazine"  for  No- 
vember, 1855,  is  published  the 
following  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a 
tombstone  which,  as  late  as  1847, 
stood  in  Trinity  Church-yard.  Broad- 
way, New  York: 

"SiDNBT  Brbssb,  Jvrmt  9,  1767. 

MADB  BT  HIMSELF. 

Ha,  Sidney,  Sidney, 

Lyest  thou  here  ? 

I  here  lye 

Till  time  has  flown 

To  its  eternity." 

This  is  the  in  tnemoriam  prepared 
by  Sidney  Breese,  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  his  day,  to  mark  his  own 
grave.  He  was  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who,  after  some  years  of  service  in 
the  Royal  army,  came  to  America, 
and  settled  in  New  York  in  1756,  and 
died  leaving  one  son.  This  son, 
Samuel,  lived  in  New  Jersey ;  and  his 
son,  Arthur  Breese,  was  bom  in  that 
State.  This  young  man  graduated  at 
Princeton,  adopted  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  in  1793  moved  into  the 
wilderness  of  Western  New  York,  and 
settled  at  Whitestown,  in  what  was 
then  Herkimer  but  is  now  Oneida 
county.  Here  he  married  Catherine, 
daughter   of    Henry    Livingston,   of 


Poughkeepsie,  who  had  served  as  a 
Major  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Sidney  Breese,  Chief- Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  was  the  second  son  of  this 
marriage,  and  was  bom  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  When  at  school 
he  had  as  a  companion  Elias  Kent 
Kane,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family,  and  who,  though  many  years 
older  than  young  Breese,  was  very 
partial  to  him.  In  1808,  the  family 
having  removed  to  Utica,  Mrs.  Breese 
died,  leaving  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  are  yet  living.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  young  Breese  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  near  "Madison 
Four  Corners,"  where  he  was  fitted 
for  college.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  Hamilton  College,  as  Fresh- 
man. In  1 8 16  he  was  transferred  to 
Union  College,  at  whose  head  was  the 
celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  entering  in 
the  junior  year.  His  class  contained 
sixty-four  members,  and  graduated  in 
18 1 8.  Alonzo  Potter,  late  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  received  the 
first  honor ;  George  W.  Doane,  after- 
wards   Bishop    of   New  Jersey,  the 
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second;  and  Sidney  Breese,  the 
youngest  of  the  class,  the  third  honor. 
His  collegiate  course  was  a  distin- 
guished one.  He  excelled  in  lan- 
guages, belles-lettres,  and  in  rhetoric. 
He  ranked  high  in  the  Philomathean 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  of 
his  class  appointed  to  be  members  of 
the  New  York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

In  the  mean  time,  E.  K.  Kane, 
who  had  graduated  at  Yale  .College  in 
1 8 14,  left  for  the  West,  finally  settling 
at  Kaskaskia,  the  capital  of  the  then 
Territory  of  Illinois,  practicing  at  the 
bar  where  Ninian  Edwards,  then  Ter- 
ritorial Governor,  Nathaniel  Pope, 
afterwards  United  States  Judge,  Dan- 
iel P.  Cook,  John  Scott,  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  had  already  won  distinc- 
tion. In  1818,  Mr.  Kane  had  risen  to 
eminence,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  met  to  frame 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  When  the  State  Government 
was  established,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  having  secured 
a  lucrative  practice,  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  high  official  position, 
he  redeemed  an  oft-repeated  promise, 
and  wrote  for  young  Breese  to  join 
him. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, 18 1 8,  the  latter  reached  Kas- 
kaskia, and  commenced  reading  law 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kane,  at  the  same 
time  attending  to  all  the  current  busi- 
ness of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
The  total  population  of  the  State  at 
that  time  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand; and  such  was  his  position  in 
the  office,  and  such  the  frequent  nec- 
essary intercourse  of  the  counties 
with  the  seat  of  government,  that  the 
young  clerk  personally  knew  every 
prominent  man  in  the  State.  He  was 
•a  close  student  and  had  an  able  pre- 
ceptor, and  even  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority  was  admitted  to 
practice.  He  chose  Brownsville,  the 
county-seat  of  Jackson  county,  where 
he  opened  an  office,  and  at  the  first 
^term  of  the  court  brought  thirty  suits. 


As  has  been  the  case  with  other  emi- 
nent men,  his  first  appearance  in 
court  and  before  a  jury  was  such  a 
decided  failure  that  in  his  chagrin  he 
resolved  to  abandon  the  profession, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  the  earnest 
appeals  of  Conrad  Will,  then  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  county,  who 
was  a  most  devoted  friend.  In  18 19 
the  Legislature  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Vandalia,  and  by  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Breese  removed  the 
office  to  that  place  in  November,  1820. 
That  memorable  expedition  across  the 
plains  was  described  in  a  letter  read 
by  Judge  Caton  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  New  State  House 
last  April.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
Kaskaskia,  and  resumed  his  profes- 
sion. Sitting  in  his  office  one  day, 
reading,  he  was  surprised  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger,  who  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  like  to  be  postmaster 
of  the  town.  An  explanation  showed 
this  stranger  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  who  thought 
a  change  necessary.  The  result  was 
that  a  month  later  he  became  post- 
master. Postage  on  single  letters  at 
that  time  was  twenty-five  cents,  and 
the  commissions  were  a  valuable  ad- 
dition toward  the  expenses  of  living. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor Bond,  Circuit  Attorney;  when 
he  resigned  as  postmaster.  At  the 
election  of  that  year,  Edward  Coles 
was  elected  Governor,  over  Chief-Jus- 
tice Phillips.  Mr.  Breese,  during  the 
canvass,  had  supported  Phillips,  and 
expected  to  be  removed;  but  Gov- 
ernor Coles  reappointed  him,  and  he 
held  the  office  until  four  years  later, 
when  he  was  removed  by  Governor 
Edwards.  In  the  same  year  of  his 
removal,  President  Adams  appointed 
him  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  office  at  that 
time  was  not  a  valuable  one,  the  total 
emoluments  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  His  successor 
was  Samuel  McRoberts,  who  died  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1843. 
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In  1 831  he  pruposed  to  the  Judges 
of    the    Supreme    Court    to    report 
all  their  decisions.     The  result  was 
*'Breese's  Reports,**  printed  at  Kas- 
kaskia  in   1831,  and  which  was  the 
first  book  printed  in   Illinois.     The 
reporter  himself  "set  up,"  it  is  said, 
more  than  one  page  of  the  volume. 
In  1832  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
the  Black-Hawk  War,  and  when  the 
battalion  met  at  Beardstown  he  was 
elected  Major.   Judge  Smith,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.     The  force  marched  to  the 
Illinois  River,  near  Peru,  and  entered 
Camp  Wilborn.    Judge  Smith  having 
resigned.  Major  Breese  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Third  Brig- 
ade, under  the  command  of  General 
J.  D.  Henry.     In  this  camp,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson,  who   was   killed  at 
Shiloh,    General    Robert    Anderson, 
defender    of    Sumter,    and    Zacharv 
Taylor,    afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  held  positions  in  which 
they  were  ranked  by  the  Volunteer 
Colonel. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  leading  counsel  for  Judge 
Smith,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had 
been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  misdemeanors  in 
office.  Though  among  his  associates 
for  the  defence  were  Governor  Ford, 
Judge  R.  M.  Young,  and  J.  W.  Whit- 
ney, Esq.,  the  pleas  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  which  were  models  of 
pleading,  were  prepared  exclusively 
by  Mr.  Breese.  The  defence  was 
successful.  In  1835,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  circuit  courts,  Mr.  Breese 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, then  comprising  Madison,  St. 
Clair,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Washing- 
ton, Clinton,  Bond,  Fayette,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Shelby  counties.  In  1838 
there  came  before  his  court  the  cele- 
brated and  at  that  time  exciting  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
remove  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint  an- 
other.    The  question  assumed  a  per- 


sonal and  a  partisan  as  well  as  a  legal 
aspect -^though  Judge  Breese  treated 
it,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  judicial 
opinions  ever  delivered  in  this  State, 
purely  as  a  legal  matter.  He  decided 
that  the  power  existed;  but  the  Su- 
preme Court,  consisting  of  Wilson, 
Lockwood,  Brown,  and  Smith,  by  a 
majority  vote,  reversed  the  judgment. 
This  decision  was  regarded  as  so  par- 
tisan that  the  Legislature  shortly  after 
added  five  Justices  to  the  court,  in  the 
following  order:  Sidney  Breese, 
Samuel  H.  Treat,  Thomas  Ford,  W. 
B.  Scates,  and  S.  A.  Douglas.  Judge 
Breese  remained  on  the  bench  until 
December,  1842,  when  he  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years  from  March,  1843.  He  thus 
succeeded  his  earliest  friend  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Kane,  who  had  died  during 
his  second  term  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

As  long  previous  as  1835,  he  pub- 
lished a  letter,  urging  in  strong  terms 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  was  the  original  plan  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  Afterwards,  in 
the  Senate,  he  made  an  elaborate  re- 
port in  favor  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
State  for  such  a  road,  and  on  the  ar- 
gument of  that  report  has  been  based 
every  grant  of  lands  for  railroad  pur- 
poses made  since.  He  reported  and 
carried  through  the  bill  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
West;  thus  emancipating  the  lands 
of  Galena  and  the  other  lead  regions. 
He  also  procured  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption of  the  public  lands,  sold  by 
the  United  States,  from  taxation  for 
five  years  after  the  sale. 

Judge  Breese,  shortly  after  he  en- 
tered the  Senate,  made  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive report  in  favor  of  a  grant  of 
land  for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was 
the  first  public  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  work.  The  report,  in 
the  light  of  present  events,  reads  like 
prophecy,  and  is  now  going  through 
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the  press,  having  been  reproduced 
because  of  its  historical  interest. 

Judge  Breese  was  one  of  the  first 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Senator  Breese,  not  having  the 
'*  Presidency  on  the  brain,"  devoted 
his  energies  and  abilities  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  State  and  the 
country.  The  public  lands  were  then 
the  object  of  national  solicitude,  and 
he  continued  to  hold  the  important 
trust  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  though  offered 
the  more  prominent  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

One  of  his  first  speeches  was  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  maintained  the  Ameri- 
can title  in  Oregon  up  to  the  Russian 
line  of  54°  40^,  thereby  excluding 
England  from  any  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  His  speech  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  favored  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  "to  a  defensive  line,"  has  be- 
come historical.  He  voted  for  the 
treaty  which  closed  the  Mexican  War. 
The  journals  of  the  Senate  for  the  six 
years  of  his  service  abound  with  evi- 
dences of  his  laborious  attention  to 
business;  but  our  limited  space  for- 
bids even  a  reference  to  many  impor- 
tant acts  of  his  Senatorial  life. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Senate, 
Judge  Breese  returned  to  his  farm,  in 
Clinton  county,  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  In  the  fall  of  1850  he 
was  elected,  without  opposition,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was 
made  Speaker  of  the  House.  At  this 
session  the  act  incorporating  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  was 
passed,  and  thus  was  completed  one 
of  the  favorite  objects  of  many  years 
of  labor.  In  1855  he  was  almost 
forced  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Circuit 
Bench.  In  1857,  when  Judge  Scates 
resigned,  he  was  elected  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and 
again,  on  the  third  of  June,  1861,  (the 
day  on  which  Douglas  died,)  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  nine 


years.  In  regular  course  he  became 
Chief-Justice,  which  position  he  now 
holds ;  and  from  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  the  character  of  his  judicial 
opinions,  there  is  every  indication  that 
he  is  good  for  twenty  years  more  01 
hard  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  in  the  ofHcial  service  of  the 
public  in  a  variety  of  important  trusts. 
Judge  Breese  has  never  accumulated 
a  dollar.  His  only  income  is  his  salary 
as  Chief-Justice.  Whatever  others  may 
have  done,  he  has  performed  his  offi- 
cial labors  at  no  other  expense  to  his 
country  than  the  indifferent  compen- 
sation provided  by  law. 

Judge  Breese  married,  in  early  life, 
the  second  daughter  of  William  Mor- 
rison, Esq.,  a  well-known  merchant 
of  that  day  in  Kaskaskia,  and  has  had 
a  large  family.  His  eldest  daughter, 
a  second  time  a  widow,  whose  first 
husband  died  at  Santa  F6,  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mexican  War,  lost  her  second 
husband  at  Belmont  in  1861,  where  he 
was  mortally  wounded  leading  his  bat- 
talion of  the  Thirtieth  Illinois.  His 
oldest  surviving  son,  Mr.  S.  L.  Breese, 
is  a  Commander  in  the  navy ;  and  his 
youngest  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  of  the  same  ervice.  Both  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  the  late  war. 
Two  other  sons  are  farmers  near  Car- 
lyle,  one  of  them  having  served  through 
the  late  war.  Two  other  sons  have 
deceased. 

In  politics,  Chief-Justice  Breese  is 
a  decided  State-Rights  man,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  Secession.  He  is 
not  an  enthusiast  in  any  of  his 
views,  but  sufficiently  progressive  for 
all  useful  and  patriotic  purposes.  He 
is  a  decided  advocate  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only;  and  by  his  vote  in  the 
Senate  in  1846,  the  well-known  tariff 
of  that  year  became  a  law.  The  Chief- 
Justice  is  a  man  of  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive philanthropy,  has  ever  "a 
tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity."  The  different 
religious  denominations  of  his  town 
gratefully  remember  his  benefactions. 
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and  his  encouragement  to  young  men 
engaged  in  the  study  of  his  profession 
has  been  liberal,  and  has  been  grate- 
fully received. 

Repeatedly  has  he  been  presented, 
without  any  action  on  his  part,  in 
conventions  for  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  had  he  given  any  encour- 
agement to  such  a  proceeding,  might 
have  long  ago  been  the  Executive  of 
the  State.  In  like  manner  his  name 
has  been  frequently  connected  with 
that  of  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency;  but  here  also 
he  has  abstained  ^om  any  effort  in 
that  direction.  Had  the  Democratic 
party,  in  1868,  sought  a  statesman  like 
Breese,  instead  of  being  governed  by 
selfish  politicians,  they  might  have  de- 
served a  success,  where  they  sustained 
such  a  disastrous  defeat. 

The  Judge  has  found  time  to  collect 
and  reduce  to  writing  the  most  inter- 
esting items  of  the  early  and  current 
history  of  the  Northwest,  and  particu- 
larly oi  Illinois,  and  of  the  men  and 


times  of  his  day ;  and  this  history  we 
understand  will  shortly  be  put  in 
press. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that 
Judge  Breese  unites  the  scholar  with 
the  statesman;  the  polished  gentle- 
man and  the  warm-hearted  cordial 
companion  with  the  gravity  and  pro- 
fundity of  an  able  and  experienced 
*  jurist.  The  history  of  Illinois,  both 
of  its  material  prosperity  and  of  its 
judiciary,  is  a  monument  to  his  labors 
and  his  purity^  which  will  endure  after 
the  more  noisy  fame  of  politicians 
shall  have  been  forgotten. 

To  the  people  of  Chicago,  Judge 
Breese  has  been  in  an  especial  man- 
ner commended  by  the  ability  and  the 
firmness  with  which  as  a  Judge  he  has 
on  repeated  occasions  interposed  the 
judicial  arm  to  protect  them  from  spo- 
liation. Inflexible  in  his  justice,  cor- 
ruption and  combination  have  failed 
to  overawe  the  court  of  which  he  is  so 
bright  an  ornament. 
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BY  EDGAR    FAWCETT. 

Now,  while  soft  hearth-glimmers  dreamily  hover  there. 
Gilding  the  rich-tinted  canvas,  what  tenderness 

Lives  in  the  meeting  of  lady  and  lover,  there — 
Valor  of  manhood  and  maidenly  slendemess ! 

He,  with  brow-shadowing  plume,  fondly  listening. 
Gives  happy  glances,  deep,  earnest,  and  clear,  to  her; 

She,  with  pale  pearls  in  her  dark  tresses  glistening, 
Murmurs  how  grand  is  this  fair  cavalier  to  her! 

Lifeless?    Ah,  nearer  love's  fine  immortalities 
Looks  yonder  portraiture,  ancient,  unperishing, 

Than,  with  its  humanly^solemn  realities, 

Our  flesh-and-blood  evanescence  of  cherishing. 

Soulless?    Can  beauty  like  theirs  not  have  soul,  darling? 

Motionless?    True;  yet  observe  the  fond  attitudes! 
Well,  painted  lovers  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  darling. 

More  than  their  models.     Don*t  frown  at  my  platitudes ! 
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[  Translated  hy  Francis  yohnscn^ 


CHAFl'ER  I. 


THE  VILLAGE  WEDDING. 

I  WAS  on  a  tour  of  financial  inspec- 
tion in  the  little  town  of  Arvers, 
in  Auvergne ;  and  since  two  days  had 
taken  lodging  at  the  hotel  of  "Le 
Grand  Monarque.''  Which  "Great 
Monarch?"  And  why  this  classic 
sign-board,  still  so  often  met  with  in 
our  provincial  towns?  Is  it  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth? I  do  not  know,  and  would 
ask  the  question  of  those  who  do. 
The  image  which  formerly  character- 
ized this  illustrious  and  mysterious 
personage  has  disappeared  almost  en- 
tirely. But  I  remember  having  seen 
one,  in  my  childhood,  which  repre- 
sented him  dressed  as  a  Turk. 

The  hostess  of  "The  Great  Mon- 
arch," Madame  Ouchafol,  was  a'pleas- 
ant  and  well-meaning  woman,  devoted 
to  everything  connected  with  the  es- 
tablished powers  of  the  kingdom  — 
including  ancient  and  modem  nobili- 
ty, wealthy  yeomanry,  official  position, 
and  local  influence, — without  prejudice 
to  the  regards  due  to  the  small  func- 
tionaries and  commercial  travellers 
who  constitute  the  regular  come-and- 
go  custom  of  a  French  inn.  Besides, 
Madanxe  Ouchafol  was  a  woman  of 
religious  sentiments,  and  courageously 
defied  and  resisted  the  infidels  of  the 
village. 

One  evening,  while  I  was  smoking 
my  cig^  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
I  saw,  on  the  little  square  separating 
the  church  from  the  mayor's  office 
and  the  inn,  a  tall  lad,  whose  figure 
and  noble  appearance  could  not  have 
escaped  notice  anywhere.     He  gave 


his  arm  to  a  very  ugly  peasant-woman. 
Two  other  lads,  a  little  tipsy,  and  look- 
ing like  artisans  on  a  spree,  accom- 
panied him,  each  of  them  leading 
a  girl  plainly  dressed  but  rather  hand- 
some. 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  fine- 
looking  fellow,  whose  appearance  did 
not  indicate  any  deficiency  in  taste, 
and  who  did  not  seem  to  be  intoxi- 
cated, had  chosen  for  his  partner  at 
the  dance  and  on  the  walk  the  ugliest 
looking  and  the  meanest  dressed  girl 
of  the  company  ? 

This  little  problem  would  not  have 
fixed  my  attention  for  a  minute,  had 
not  Madame  Ouchafol,  who  was  brush- 
ing the  dusty  leaves  of  a  knotty  orange 
tree  which  stood  on  the  balcony,  com- 
pelled me  to  notice  it. 

"Ah,  you  look  at  the  beautiful  Lau- 
rence, don't  you?"  she  asked  of  me, 
while  she  cast  a  most  ironical  and  dis- 
dainful glance  on  the  rustic  Antinous. 

And  without  even  waiting  for  my 
answer,  she  resumed :  "  He  is  a  hand- 
some boy —  I  don't  deny  it.  But,  see 
there!  Always  in  bad  company! 
True,  he  is  but  a  peasant*s  son,  but 
he  has  a  wealthy  uncle  who  bears  a 
high  title ;  and,  besides,  a  man  who 
has  received  a  good  education,  and 
who  dresses  like  a  gentleman,  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  village  weddings  and 
touch  glasses  there  with  the  first  comer 
— much  less  should  he  walk  through 
the  streets  in  broad  daylight  with 
wenches  like  the  one  he  has  under 
his  arm !  But  this  fellow  is  crazy ;  he 
respects  nothing.  And  there  is  one 
remarkable  thing  about  him,  sir, — he 
never  pays  his  addresses  to  a  pretty 
girl  that  would  be  a  credit  to  him. 
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He  is  always  dragging  about  monsters 
—  and  not  the  most  austere  ones, 
either,  I  pray  you  to  believe!" 

**  I  shall  believe  everything  you 
please,  Madame  Ouchafol.  But  how 
do  you  explain  this  strange  taste?'* 

"  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  it, 
sir.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  this  poor  fellow ;  for,  after 
all,  I  feel  interested  in  him.  His  god- 
mother is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
often  we  are  quite  distressed  at  seeing 
him  turn  out  so  badly.** 

"TTien  he  is  a  thorough  good-for- 
nothing!** 

"Ah,  sir,  if  that  were  all!  If  he 
were  nothing  but  a  loafer  and  a  liber- 
tine! If  one  could  only  say: — he 
amuses  himself;  he  is  fond  of  pleas- 
ure ;  he  is  a  worthless  fellow,  who  will 
cool  down  sooner  or  later!  But  noth-k 
ing  of  the  kind,  sir !  He  drinks  a  little, 
but  he  does  not  run  into  debt ;  he  has 
no  particular  bad  habit ;  neither  is  he  a 
fighting  man, —  although  occasionally, 
when  at  a  village  wedding  or  at  an 
artisan's  ball,  seeing  a  man  on  the 
ground,  he  sides  with  him  against 
those  who  have  knocked  him  down ; 
and  he  deals  powerful  Nows  then, 
they  say !  And,  last,  he  might  have 
been  somebody  by  this  time;  for  he 
is  neither  idle  nor  stupid. — But,  see 
here :  the  young  gentleman  has  ideas, 
and  especially  one  idea  which  is  the 
despair  of  his  parents!'* 

"  Vou  make  me  very  curious  to  learn 
this  wonderful  idea!*' 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you !  Instead  of 
accepting  a  situation  either  in  the  tel- 
egraph office  or  in  the  recorder's  or 
clerk's  or  mayor's  office — every  one 
of  which  has  been  offered  to  him  — 
he  has  always  preferred  to  live  in  the 
suburbs  with  his  father,  an  old  p>eas- 
ant,  who  has  purchased  here  a  piece 
of  ground  which  he  has  transformed 
into  a  nursery.  Poor  old  Laurence  is 
an  honest  and  hard-working  man,  who 
has  but  diis  only  child,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  give  his  son  an  education 
above  his  condition,  hoping  as  he  did 
that  bis  elder  brother,  who  is  very 


wealthy,  would  take  a  liking  to  him 
and  appoint  him  his  heir.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  kind!  The  young  man, 
who,  after  graduating  at  college,  had 
gone  to  Normandy,  where  his  rich 
uncle  is  living,  afterwards  committed 
a  most  deplorable  error,  sir,  and  dis- 
appeared for  two  or  three  years,  almost 
without  giving  any  news  of  his  where- 
abouts.** 

"  And  what  error  was  that,  Madame 
Ouchafol  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I 
shall  not  tell  you,  out  of  respect  for 
poor  old  Laurence,  who  is  raising 
such  nice  fruit  along  his  garden  walls, 
and  who  has  always  supplied  me  with 
fine  peaches  and  beautiful  grapes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendid  vegeta- 
bles which  he  is  cultivating  on  his  lot, 
and  who  purchases  all  the  manure  of 
my  stable,  and  pays  me  a  better  price 
for  it  than  many  men  of  higher  stand- 
ing in  society ;  also  out  of  friendship 
for  the  godmother  of  the  young  man, 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  as  I  had 
the  honor  to  tell  you,  and  with  whom 
I  have  taken  the  communion  for  the 
first  time,  I  must  conceal  the  misfor* 
tune  and  the  disgrace  which  the  beau' 
tiful  Laurence,  as  they  call  him  here, 
has  brought  on  his  family,  and  which 
would  spread  to  the  whole  town,  if. 
by  chance  or  misfortune,  it  should  eve*- 
become  known.** 

It  became  evident  that  Madame 
Ouchafol  was  burning  with  the  desire 
to  initiate  me  into  the  mystery  of  the 
deplorable  error  which  the  beautiful 
Laurence  had  committed ;  but  feeling 
more  like  teasing  her  than  curious  at 
that  moment,  I  punished  her  for  her 
reticence  by  taking  my  hat  and  leav- 
ing her,  to  inhale  the  fragrant  even- 
ing air  along  a  pretty  creek  which 
flows  by  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  gracefully  situated. 

Many  little  towns  are  thus,  charm- 
ing in  their  outside  appearance,  when 
viewed  from  afar,  but  miserable  and 
dirty  within.  The  projection  of  a 
rock,  a  sunbeam  playing  on  an  old 
steeple,  a  beautiful  line  of  forest  in 
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the  background,  a  rivulet  in  front, 
suffice  to  compose  a  tableau  which 
frames  them  beautifully,  and  for  the 
principal  accident  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  specially  created  and 
arranged. 

I  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  calm 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  and  was 
admiring  the  last  reflections  of  the 
setting  sun  in  a  beautifully  pure  sky. 
This  promise  of  fair  weather  for  the 
following  day  reminded  me  of  a  pro- 
ject I  had  formed  to  visit  a  cascade 
which  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
office  I  then  held  had  recommended 
to  me.  It  was  too  late  now  to  under- 
take a  walk ;  but  passing  near  a  rustic 
inn,  whence  noise  and  light  proceed?d, 
I  resolved  to  make  some  inquiries 
there. 

I  fell  in  with  a  wedding  party.  They 
were  drinking  and  dancing.  The  first 
person  to  notice  my  presence  was 
precisely  the  beautiful  Laurence. 

"Ah,  Father  Tournache!"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  strong  and  clear 
voice,  "there  is  a  traveller!  wait  on 
him !  On  account  of  our  amusement, 
you  must  not  forget  people  who  have 
the  right  to  rest  here.  Come,  sir,"  he 
added,  giving  me  his  chair,  "there  is 
no  seat  left;  take  mine!  HI  go  and 
dance  a  bourrie  (the  national  dance 
of  Auvergne)  in  the  bam ;  and  on  my 
wa/  there  1*11  tell  somebody  to  wait 
on  you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  you,"  I  re- 
plied, touched  by  his  politeness,  and 
but  little  allured  by  the  aspect  and 
the  odor  of  the  banquet.  "  I  just  came 
in  to  ask  for  some  information." 

"Can  I  give  it  to  you ?" 

"You  perhaps  better  than  anybody 
else.  I  would  like  to  *know  in  what 
direction  and  at  what  distance  I  shall 
find  the  rock  and  the  cascade  of  the 
Volpie  River." 

"  Very  well ;  come  with  me,  sir,  and 
I  will  try  to  give  you  the  information 
you  seek." 

As,  this  time,  the  fine-looking  fel- 
low, in  spite  of  his  courteousness  and 
obliging  manners,  seemed  to  be  a  little 


tipsy,  I  followed  him  more  for  the  sake 
of  politeness  than  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  very  clear  explanation, 

"Stop!"  said  he,  after  having  led 
me,  wi^  slight  stumbling,  about  ten 
paces  away  from  the  house ;  "  do  you 
see  that  long  uniform  hill  which  lim- 
its the  horizon  ?  It  is  more  elevated 
than  it  appears  to  be;  it  is  quite  a 
mountain,  and  requires  an  hour's 
walk.  And  do  you  see  also  a  kind  of 
gap  placed  obliquely  on  the  highest 
point,  just  above  the  steeple  of  the 
town  ?    There  it  is." 

"I  confess  I  see  nothing  at  all.  It 
is  dark,  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  even 
to-morrow  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  find  my  way.  Could  I  not  find 
hereabouts  a  guide  to  conduct  me 
there?" 

"  I  intended  to  propose  to  you  my 
company  for  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
considering  that  I  intend  to  go  there ; 
but  to-morrow  will  be  too  soon." 

"  I  regret  it." 

"So  do  I;  but  what  do  you  want? 
I  cannot  help  getting  drunk  to-night, 
and  most  probably  I  shall  sleep  to- 
morrow the  whole  day." 

"  Is  it  an  urgent  necessity  for  you  to 
get  drunk?" 

"Yes,  I  had  to  drink  a  little  in  or- 
der to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine ;  and  if  I  stop  now,  I 
shall  be  very  sad  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  little  wine  always  makes  me 
sad  and  thoughtful.  I  prefer  to  finish 
the  job  —  to  get  gay,  tender,  foolish^ 
and  even  idiotic; — afterwards  I  fall 
asleep,  and  all  is  over." 

"There  is  no  harm  in  getting  gay, 
tender,  foolish,  and  even  idiotic,  as 
you  say;  but  sometimes  we  get  bad 
and  malicious,  when  intoxicated.  Are 
you  not  afraid  that  such  a  thing  may 
happen  to  you?" 

"  No ;  I  am  convinced  that  wine,  if 
it  be  not  poisoned,  does  not  develop 
and  reveai  in  us  other  qualities  and 
defects  than  those  which  are  slumber- 
ing already  within  us.  I  am  not  bad ; 
I  never  drink  absinthe ;  I  am  sure  of 
myself." 
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"All  right;  but  you  said  you  were 
going  to  dance?" 

"  Yes ;  dancing  is  intoxicating,  too. 
The  big  bagpipe,  braying  into  our 
ears — the  movements,  the  heat,  the 
diist — all  that  is  charming,  isn't  it?" 

While  thus  speaking,  he  had  an 
accent  of  sadness,  almost  of  despair, 
in  which  I  believed  I  discovered  the 
revelation  of  some  secret  pain  or  some 
bitter  remorse.  The  words  of  the 
hostess  came  back  to  my  mind,  and  I 
was  seized  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  for 
this  fine  young  man,  who  expressed 
himself  so  well,  and  who  appeared  to 
be  so  gentle  and  so  open-hearted. 

"  And  would  you  not  prefer,  now, 
to  stay  with  me  and  smoke  a  good 
cigar?" 

"No;  I  would  become  sad,  and 
would  tire  you!" 

"Oh,  that  concerns  me,  I  suppose!" 

"It  concerns  me,  too. — But  I  see 
you  are  a  distinguished  man,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  chat  with  you. 
Do  not  go  to  the  Volpie  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"Do  me  the  favor  to  accompany 
me  there  to-morrow,  and  not  to  get 
drunk  to-night." 

"You  seem  to  be  interested  in  me. 
Have  you  known  me  before?" 

"I  have  met  you  to-night  for  the 
first  time." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  I  know  that  you  are 
the  Inspector  of  Finances,  boarding 
at  Madame  Ouchafol's;  you  travel 
over  the  country  four  months  every 
year.     Have  you  never  met  me?" 

"Never.  Have  you  lived  else- 
where?" 

"  For  three  years  I  have  been  trav- 
elling through  France.  Tell  me,  why 
do  you  advise  me  not  to  drink  to- 
night?" 

"  Merely  as  a  matter  of  order  and 
propriety — because  I  hate  dirty  things 
and  degraded  men." 

He  mused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
asked  me  how  old  I  was. 

"About  as  old  as  yourself — thirty." 

"  I  am  only  twenty -six.  Do  I  look 
like  thirty?" 


"  I  cannot  see  you  well  in  the  twi- 
light." 

He  continued,  sadly : 

"On  the  contrary,  I  believe  you  sec 
me  very  well.  I  have  lost  four  years 
of  my  life — as  my  face  shows  four 
too  many.  I  shall  commit  no  excesses 
to-night,  and  if  you  want  to  go  to- 
morrow to  the  Volpie,  I  shall  be  at 
your  door  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  know  you  must  be  back  by 
noon.  The  Collector  has  told  me  of 
you ;  he  says  that  you  are  a  charming 
man." 

"Thank  you;  I  shall  expect  you." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  us  dance  the 
bourrie  before  retiring?" 

"  I  shall  even  dance  it  with  you,  if 
they  will  permit  me." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  I 
must  introduce  you  as  my  friend." 

"All  right;  it  is  not  impossible  for 
me  to  become  that  some  day." 

I  must  confess  I  was  pleased  with 
him,  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  frightful  error  the  hostess  of  "  The 
Great  Monarch"  charged  him  with, 
the  curiosity  I  felt  for  him  was  almost 
sympathy. 

In  the  barn,  where  he  introduced 
me,  and  where  the  noise,  the  dust  and 
the  heat,  alluded  to  by  him,  left  nothing 
to  be  wished  for,  I  was  received  with 
much  cordiality,  and  invited  to  drink 
at  discretion. 

"No, no,"  cried  Laurence ;  "he  does 
not  drink,  but  he  dances.  —  Oh,  my 
friend,  please  act  as  my  vis-a-vis" 

He  had  invited  the  bride.  I  invited 
the  tall,  homely -looking  girl  whom, 
about  an  hour  ago,  I  had  seen  at  his 
arm.  I  thought  I  would  render  no- 
body jealous;  but  1  soon  found  out 
that  she  was  smart.  I  intended  to 
make  her  chat  about  Laurence;  but 
the  noise,  which  was,  so  to  say,  suffo- 
cating, did  not  permit  me  to  engage 
in  a  continued  conversation  with  her. 

Laurence  danced  before  me,  and 
exhibited  a  certain  amount  of  coquetry 
in  doing  so.  Like  the  others,  he  had 
taken  off  his  overcoat  and  his  vest; 
his  shirt,  of  irreproachable  whiteness. 
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showed  his  fine  figure,  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  his  expanded  chest.  The 
perspiration  caused  his  abundant  raven 
hair  to  glisten,  and  his  eye,  which  a 
few  moments  ago  seemed  extinct,  was 

•  flaming.  He  had  that  gracefulness 
which  is  quite  inseparable  from  beau- 
tiful forms  and  fine  joints,  and  although 
he  danced  the  classic  bourrie  as  a 
true  peasant,  he  nevertheless  trans- 
formed this  heavy  and  monotonous 
thing  into  a  dashing  and  plastic  dance 
of  character.  True,  he  had  a  little 
wine  in  his  legs ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments this  instability  disappeared,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  he  were  anxious 
to  appear  to  me  in  all  his  physical  ad- 
vantages, in  order  to  dissipate  the 
bad  opinion  with  which  he  might  have 
inspired  me  at  first  sight. 

Even  while  asking  myself  for  what 
reasons  he  might  have  travelled  all 
over  France,  the  idea  came  to  me  that 
he  might  have  been  an  artist's  model. 
When  he  went  back  to  the  inn,  where 
I  followed  him,  and  where  they  asked 
him  to  sing,  I  persuaded  myself  that 
he  had  been  an  itinerant  minstrel; 
but  he  had  a  fresh  voice,  and  sang  the 
home-songs  with  that  charming  sim- 
plicity which  bespoke  him  rather  a 
true  artiste  than  a  virtuoso  of  fairs  and 
cross-roads. 

Little  by  little  my  ideas  of  him  be- 
came confused.  I  felt  warm,  and  had 
accepted,  without  distrust,  a  few  bump- 
ers of  claret  wine,  which  appeared  to 
be  very  innocent,  but  which  really  was 
very  heady.     I  felt  that,  if  I  did  not 

*  want  to  set  a  very  bad  example  to  him 
whom  1  had  just  exhorted,  and  if  I 

.  did  not  want  to  be  accused  by  Madame 
•Ouchafol  of  some  execrable  wrong, 
I  would  have  to  flee  from  the  Bacchical 
proclivities  of  these  good  villagers.  I 
therefbre  stole  away  very  adroitly ;  and 
on  xAy  way  home  had  the  confusion 
to  feel  that  I  did  not  go  quite  straight, 
that  I  saw  the  row  of  telegraph-poles 
double,  and  that  I  indulged  in  fits  of 
laughter  and  singing  which  were  quite 
unusual  with  me. 
In  proportion  as  I  approached  the 


town,  my  confusion  increased.  My 
feet  grew  heavy,  and  after  having 
walked  for  some  time  I  discovered 
that  either  the  town  was  no  longer  on 
the  hill  or  that  I  was  not  on  the  road 
to  the  town.  A  nice  situation,  indeed, 
for  a  public  functionary,  and  especially 
for  the  soberest  of  men,  who  had  never 
before  in  his  life  been  intoxicated ! 

I  thought — for  my  brain  had  re- 
mained perfectly  lucid  —  that  this 
drunkenness  had  come  over  me  too 
quickly  not  to  pass  off  as  rapidly.  I 
resolved  to  wait  until  it  had  disap- 
peared; and  espying  an  open  tene- 
ment which  seemed  to  be  abandoned, 
I  went  in  and  threw  myself  on  a  pile 
of  straw,  without  perceiving  the  prox- 
imity of  an  ass,  who  slept  erect,  with 
his  nose  in  an  empty  rack. 

I  imitated  the  ass,  and  fell  into  a 
slumber  as  quiet  as  his  own.  When 
I  awoke,  day  began  to  dawn.  ^The 
ass  was  still  asleep ;  but  he  had  a  cer- 
tain restlessness  in  his  legs,  and  shook, 
from  time  to  time,  the  chain  which 
fastened  him  to  the  rack.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  myself  how 
I  happened  to  be  in  this  place  and  in 
this  company.  At  last  the  remem- 
brance recurred  to  me.  I  arose,  shook 
my  garments,  combed  my  hair,  and 
discovered,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that 
I  had  not  lost  my  hat;  and,  feeling 
quite  sober  again,  took — and  this  time 
without  trouble — the  road  to  the  hotel 
of  "The  Great  Monarch,"  fully  con- 
vinced that  Madame  Ouchafol  would 
attribute  my  late  coming  to  some  un- 
hoped-for good  luck.  I  had  hardly 
time  to  make  my  toilet  and  to  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee,  for  precisely  at  four 
o'clock  the  beautiful  Laurence  was  at 
my  door.  He  had  not  slept  at  all ; 
the  whole  night  he  had  danced  and 
sung.  But  he  had  not  got  drunk ;  he 
had  kept  his  promise.  On  leaving 
the  wedding  he  had  tlirown  himself 
into  the  river ;  this  bath  had  refreshed 
and  calmed  him.  He  boasted  of  being 
able  to  swim  and  dive  like  a  water- 
fowl. He  was  gay,  active,  splendid 
indeed,  and  looked  four  years  younger. 
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I  sincerely  complimented  him  on  his 
appearance,  and  could  not  repress  a 
feeling  of  guilt  when  he  remarked 
that  my  bed  had  not  been  touched. 
Oh,  shame!  I  replied  to  him  that  I 
had  worked  the  whole  night.  Fortu- 
nately the  ass,  the  sole  witness  of  my 
disgrace,  was  incapable  of  divulging  it. 

Laurence  had  supped  at  two  o'clock 
at  night.  'He  was  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty.  As  to  baggage,  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  stick,  and  an 
album  which  he  permitted  me  to  ex- 
amine. I  found  that  he  drew  very 
well,  copying  nature  with  boldness 
and  intelligence.  We  went  through 
the  fields,  and  soon  climbed  up  the 
long  mountain  on  a  very  hard  but  de- 
lightfully shaded  and  romantic  path- 
way. 

But  conversation  was  not  fully  es- 
tablished between  us  until  we  had 
reached  the  rough  mountains,  where 
the  Volpie  River  has  a  sudden  fall 
and  masses  its  waters  in  an  angular 
and  profound  abyss.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  little  sight,  and  very  difficult 
to  be  approached  near  enough  to  be 
seen  well. 

We  reniained  there  two  hours ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Laurence  revealed  to 
me  the  terrible  mystery  of  his  life. 

I  suppress  the  conversation  which 
gradually  led  to  this  disclosure.  He 
frankly  confessed  to  me  that  for  a 
long  time  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
opening  his  heart  to  some  one  suffi- 
ciently indulgent  and  cultured  to  un- 
derstand him.  He  imagined  that  I 
was  such  a  man.  I  promised  him 
that  he  would  not  repent  of  it,  and 
then  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LAURENCE'S    STORY. 

I  know  that  I  am  handsome.  Not 
only  have  I  heard  it  repeated  very 
often,  but  it  has  been  said  to  me  under 
circumstances  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get.   Moreover,  I  am  sufficiently  cul- 


tivated as  an  artist  to  know  what  con- 
stitutes beauty ;  and  I  know  myself  to 
be  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
which  it  requires. 

You  will  soon  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  little  amount  of  vanity  which  I 
feel  on  that  account,  when  you  learn 
that  my  looks  are  the  source  of  my 
greatest  affliction.  I  have  loved  a 
woman,  who  has  rejected  me  because 
I  was  not  ugly. 

You  know  that  my  name  is  Pierre 
Laurence,  and  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
peasant  near  by,  who  is  now  a  nurs- 
eryman and  marsh-gardener.  My 
father  is  the  best  of  men ;  absolutely 
illiterate, — but  that  does  not  prevent 
me  from  adoring  him  for  his  upright- 
ness and  gentleness.  My  uncle  is 
Baron  Laurence,  a  pan^entt,  enno- 
bled by  Louis  Philip,  and  grown 
wealthy  by  industry.  He  has  settled 
in  Normandy,  in  a  beautiful  old  cas- 
tle, where  I  have  visited  him  once,  by 
the  command  of  my  father,  who  relied 
on  his  remembrance  and  his  promises. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  egotist- 
ical, whether  he  is  ashamed  of  his 
humble  family,  or  whether  I  did  not 
possess  the  gift  to  please  him.  But 
what  I  know  is  that  I,  who  had  just 
left  the  college,  and  was  imbued  with 
new  ideas  and  an  indomitable  pride, 
have  shown  him  pretty  plainly  that  I 
would  never  have,  and  had  not  now, 
come  to  see  him  of  my  own  free  will, 
and  that  I  would  rather  die  than  share 
his  opinions  and  aspire  to  his  inherit- 
ance. He  asked  me  what  I  wanted, 
and  I  answered  him  that  I  wanted 
nothing.  He  said  to  me  that  I  was  a 
fine-looking  fellow,  because  I  resem- 
bled him ;  that  he  was  happy  to  see 
me;  but  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
going  away,  in  order  to  push  his  can- 
didacy for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  I  started  for  Paris  without 
opening  my  trunk. 

This  occurred  seven  years  ago.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since,  and  I  have 
never  written  to  him.  I  am  very  sure 
that  he  will  disinherit  me.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  but  he  has  a  governess.    I 
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am  not  angry  with  him  on  that  ac- 
count. I  know  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  devotion  to  the  constituted 

0 

powers,  he  is  a  very  honest  man,  and 
a  pretty  charitable  one,  too.  He  owes 
me  nothing.  I  have  not  the  least  re- 
proach to  address  to  him.  He  has 
made  his  fortune,  and  he  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks 
best. 

But  my  father  does  not  take  the 
matter  as  philosophically.  He  has 
made  the  sacrifices  for  my  education, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  a  gentleman 
some  day.  That  was  not  my  fault. 
I  did  not  ask  for  anything  better  than 
to  be  a  peasant.  My  soul  was  happy 
in  our  humble  home,  and  I  have  al- 
ways returned  there  with  a  regret  at 
ever  having  left  it.  My  sole  pleasure 
now  consists  in  watering  the  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  our  garden,  in  graft- 
ing our  trees,  in  rolling  the  wheelbar- 
row, and  in  compelling  my  father  to 
rest  a  little  from  his  toil. 

I  love  the  companions  of  my  child- 
hood, and  their  rustic  manners  are  far 
from  displeasing  me.  With  them  I 
try  to  forget  my  sorrows.  To  drink 
and  to  sing,  to  work  and  to  chat,  with 
these  honest  people, — these  are  among 
the  most  pleasant  amusements  left  for 
me  in  this  world. 

"  I  abuse  my  strength  a  little;  anon, 
I  would  like  to  spare  it  in  order  to 
start  on  the  pursuit  of  my  dream,  and 
then  again  I  want  to  destroy  it,  in  or- 
der to  forget  my  grief. 

Everybody  can  tell  you  that  I  am 
very  good,  very  loyal,  very  discreet, 
and  very  devoted.  The  bourgeois 
alone  reproach  me  for  having  no  am- 
bition and  no  profession; — as  though 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  were 
none!  • 

My  father  is  well  off;  he  has  twenty 
thousand  francs  safely  invested,  and 
he  has  never  paid  even  the  smallest 
debt  for  me.  I  had  inherited  ten 
thousand  francs  from  my  mother.  I 
have  spent  them,  as  I  will  now  relate. 

After  having  graduated  at  Paris,  and 
paid  my  respects  to  my  uncle  in  Nor- 


mandy, I  came  back  here  to  ask  my 
father  what  he  wished  me  to  do. 

"You  must  return  to  Paris,*'  said 
he ;  "  you  must  either  be  a  lawyer  or  a 
magistrate.  You  have  a  fine  elocu- 
tion, and  you  cannof  fail  to  be  a  great 
speaker  some  day.  Study  law!  I 
know  it  requires  about  ten  thousand 
francs  to  live  down  there  a  couple  of 
years.  I  will  sell  one-half  of  my  es- 
tate. If  in  my  old  age  I  shall  want 
anything,  you  will  see  to  it  that  I  do 
not  stand  in  need." 

I  refused  the  offer  of  my  father.  I 
sacrificed  only  my  personal  inherit- 
ance. He  assented  to  it;  and  I  re- 
turned to  Paris,  determined  to  become 
a  great  speaker^  in  order  to  please  the 
author  of  my  days,  and  a  little  also  in 
order  to  satisfy  my  own  wishes.  I  do 
not  know  which  instinct  of  tempera- 
ment has  always  impelled  me  to  place 
myself  in  the  foreground,  to  stretch 
out  or  to  round  my  flexible  and  mus- 
cular arms,  and  to  flatter  my  ear  by 
the  sound  of  my  powerful  voice. 
What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  A  sort  of  ex- 
hibition of  my  natural  talents  and 
accomplishments  appeared  to  me  as  a 
duty  or  as  a  right,  I  do  not  know  which ; 
but  ambition  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  as  you  will  presently  see. 

At  that  time  there  was  still  a  Qitar- 
tier  Latin  in  Paris.  The  students  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Seine;  they  did 
not  then  keep  demoiselles;  they  used 
to  dance  with  grisettes^ — a  class  which 
then  already  began  to  disappear,  and 
which  is  extinct  now.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

My  constitution  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  both  the  fatigue  of  study  and 
the  exhaustion  of  amusements.  I  ac- 
quired friends  quite  rapidly.  A  young 
man,  strong  and  brave,  liberal  and 
affectionate,  gentle  and  merry,  sees 
himself  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
friends. 

But  I  will  hot  tell  you  all  the  ad- 
ventures and  agitations  of  these  first 
years.  During  the  vacation  I  returned 
to  my  country  home.  I  had  studied 
much,  and  spent  but  little.    My  father 
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was  delighted  with  me,  and  said,  "  The 
Baron  will  change  his  mind  yet!" 
And  my  old  comrades  of  the  village 
were  no  less  delighted  with  me,  be- 
cause I  grew  again  a  peasant  with 
them.  The  next  winter,  after  the  re- 
opening of  the  university,  a  woman 
decided  on  my  life. 

We  used  to  attend  the  first  perform- 
ances at  the  Odeon  Theatre.  We  made 
a  good  deal  of  noise,  both  about  those 
plays  which  we  did  not  like  and  about 
those  which  we  wanted  to  sustain. 

There  was  at  that  time  at  the 
Odeon  a  young  actress  whose  name 
on  the  programme  was  g^ven  as 
Mademoiselle  Imperia.  She  played 
in  the  so-called  stock  plays,  without 
attracting  much  attention.  She  was 
wonderfully  pretty,  distinguished,  and 
cold  by  nature,  inexperience,  or  timid- 
it)-.  The  public  did  not  notice  her 
much,  for  at  that  time  one  could  act 
for  ten  years  the  second  parts  in  Mo- 
.liere's  comedies  or  Comeille's  trage- 
dies without  being  noticed  by  the 
public ;  and,  in  default  of  high-placed 
protectors,  without  obtaining  the  least 
promotion.  This  young  girl  had  no 
patron  among  the  cabinet-ministers, 
no  friend  among  the  members  of  the 
press,  and  did  not  even  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  public.  She  recited 
well  and  gracefully;  one  discovered 
in  her  the  consciousness  of  an  artist, 
but  no  inspiration,  no  animation,  and 
not  a  shadow  of  coquetry.  Her  gaze 
never  interrogated  the  proscenium 
boxes;  and  whenever  she  cast  down 
her  eyes,  in  order  to  obey  the  effects  of 
her  part,  she  never  darted  at  the  or- 
chestra chairs  that  veiled  and  lasciv- 
ious gaze  which  seems  to  say;  "I 
know  very  well  what  my  part  pretends 
to  ignore.'* 

I  cannot  say  why,  after  having  seen 
her  with  indifference  in  several  minoi 
parts,  I  was  struck  with  her  modest 
and  proud  appearance  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  ask  my  comrades,  in  the 
interlude,  if  they  did  not  think  her 
charming.  They  declared  her  pretty, 
but  deficient  in  charms  on  the  stage. 


One  of  them  had  once  seen  her  play- 
ing Agnes  in  Moli^re's  "Ecole  des 
Femmes.*'  He  pretended  that  she  had 
entirely  misunderstood  ,this  magnifi- 
cent creation ;  and  a  lively  discussion 
was  entered  into.  Did  the  poet  intend 
Agnes  to  be  a  coquette  who  pretends 
ignorance  ?  or  did  he  portray  in  that 
character  a  pure  and  true  hearted 
child  which  says  very  bold  things 
without  comprehending  their  mean- 
ing? I  sustained  the  latter  opinion ; 
and  though  I  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  be  in  the  right,  I  nevertheless, 
the  first  evening  on  which  "TEcole 
des  Femmes"  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gramme, left  the  Caf6  Moli^re  and 
went  to  the  theatre.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  felt  ashamed  to  tell  anybody 
about  it. 

In  proportion  as  I  enjoyed  the  bur- 
lesque and  profound  work  of  the  old 
master,  I  was  struck  with  the  charms 
of  the  cruel  Agnes.  I  say  "cruel," 
because  Amolphe  is  certainly,  in  spite 
of  his  folly,  an  unhappy  and  interest- 
ing character.  He  loves,  and  his  love 
is  not  returned !  He  is  egotistical  in 
love ;  he  is  a  man ;  and  his  sufferings 
are  exhaled  by  snatches,  fis  it  were, 
in  admirable  verses,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  them,  find  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers. 

There  is  in  almost  all  of  Moli^re's 
plays  a  latent  fund  of  heart-rending 
pain,  which,  at  a  given  moment,  ef- 
faces the  ridicule  of  the  deceived  jeal- 
ous lover  or  husband.  The  audience 
at  large  does  not  even  suspect  this. 
But  the  actors  who  study  and  fathom 
their  parts  are  struck  with  it,  and  this 
profound  shade  of  character  vexes 
them  —  for  if  they  express  the  tearful 
meaning  of  this  shade,  the  audience 
does  not  comprehend  them,  believes 
that  they  intend  to  parody  grief  and 
anguish,  and  laughs  all  the  louder 
for  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  general 
laughter,  there  are  but  very  few  per- 
sons who  whisper  into  the  ears  of 
their  neighbors  that  Moli^rc  is  a 
wounded  eagle,  a  profoundly  sad 
soul.    And  yet  that  is  the  truth;  for 
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I,  too,  have  studied  and  fathomed 
him,  and  in  all  his  cuckolds  I  dis- 
cover the  misanthropist. 

But  Mademoiselle  Imperia  made 
Agnes  interesting  by  the  absolute 
good  faith  of  her  innocence — by  cer- 
tain accents,  not  plaintive,  but  rather 
energetic  and  rebellious  against  op- 
pression. Even  while  asking  myself 
if  this  presentation  of  the  character 
might  be  the  true  one,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  touched  by  her  figure 
and  her  attitude. 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  her;  the 
next  day  I  could  not  study;  the  day 
after  I  walked,  under  the  pretext  of 
hunting  after  old  books,  along  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Odeon,  always  coming 
back  to  the  little  lattice-door  through 
which  the  actors  of  the  theatre  go  in 
and  out  during  the  rehearsal.  But  it 
was  useless  for  me  to  wait  and  to  look 
out  for  her.  They  were  rehearsing  a 
new  play,  in  which  Imperia  did  not 
perform.  All  I  could  learn  concerning 
her,  from  the  conversation  of  comers 
and  goers,  was  that  she  had  been 
notified  to  be  present  at  the  next  re- 
hearsal ;  the  actress  charged  with  the 
part  of  the  heroine  being  unwell  at 
the  time,  and  in  danger  of  being  sick 
on  the  day  of  the  first  performance. 

At  last  a  boy  appeared,  carrying  a 
note  for  her ;  and  as  he  held  the  paper 
carelessly  at  his  fingers'  ends,  I  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  perfidious  intention. 
Feigning  to  be  as  absent-minded  as 
himself,  I  ran  against  him  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  gliding  through  the  line 
of  omnibuses  which  are  stationed  along 
the  theatre.  He  dropped  the  letter;  I 
picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  back  to 
him,  after  having  wiped  it  on  my 
sleeve,  although  it  was  not  soiled  at 
at  all.  But  I  had  had  time  to  read 
the  address — "  Mademoiselle  Imperia, 
Carnot  street,  No.  17." 

As  soon  as  the  boy  had  left,  I  had 
the  idea  of  giving  him  five  francs  and 
carrying  the  message  myself;  but  I 
did  not  dare.  Besides,  I  felt  proud  of 
my  discovery  as  of  a  triumph.  The 
first  thing  an  innocent  lover  dreams 


of  is  to  learn  the  address  of  his  ideal — 
as  if  that  would  promote  his  success 
by  a  single  step ! 

For  all  that,  I  followed  the  little 
messenger  at  a  distance.  I  saw  him 
walk  into  No.  17,  one  of  the  poorest 
houses  of  that  poor  street,  which  was 
neither  paved  nor  lighted  with  gas.  I 
hastened  my  pace,  and  passed  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  left  the  house 
and  told  the  porter  to  deliver  the  note 
to  Mademoiselle  Imperia  as  soon  as 
she  came  home. 

I  grew  bolder.  I  knew  she  was  not 
in.  I  hoped  to  learn  something  about 
her  from  the  porter.  I  went  up  to  the 
veranda,  and  through  the  window 
asked  for  Mademoiselle  Imperia. 

"She  is  not  at  home!"  replied 
brusquely  a  fat  old  woman,  who  nev- 
ertheless had  a  good  face. 

"When  will  she  be  in?" 

"  I  do  not  know.** 

And,  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  half-disdainful,  half-benevolent 
look,  she  added : 

"Did  she  give  you  permission  to 
call  on  her!" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  with  misera- 
ble confusion. 

^"Let  me  see!"  returned  the  old 
woman,  stretching  out»her  hand. 

I  wanted  to  make  my  escape,  but 
she  detained  me,  and  said : 

"Young  man,  you  are  one  of  those 
handsome  fellows  who  think  all  they 
have  to  do  is  just  to  show  themselves ! 
Well,  every  day  fellows  like  you  come 
here,  and  the  young  actress,  who  is 
pure  like  an  angel,  is  tired  of  them. 
She  ordered  us  to  tell  all  such  fine- 
looking  gentlemen  that  she  received 
no  visitors.  Do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  come  back!  Good  evening,  sir!** 
and,  giggling  all  the  while,  she  shut 
the  window  which  she  had  opened,  to 
speak  to  me. 

I  withdrew,  both  mortified  and  de- 
lighted. Imperia  was  virtuous,  per- 
haps as  innocent  as  she  appeared  to 
be.  I  was  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  I  trifled  no  longer  with  my  love, 
but  I  clung  to  it  as  to  life  itself. 
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1  shall  not  tell  you  all  the  plans  I 
invented,  the  next  day,  to  get  access 
to  the  theatre.  At  last  one  idea  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  Might  I  not 
be  received  as  a  member  of  the  troupe  ? 
Perhaps  I  could  easily  learn  the  pro- 
fession, even  without  a  special  talent 
for  it.  "And  why,*'  said  I  to  myself, 
"shall  I  not  submit  to  such  an  ap- 
prenticeship, should  it  lead  me  to  no 
other  results  than  to  approach  and  see 
her  whom  I  love.     I  will  try  it!" 

As  soon  as  my  resolution  was  taken, 
I  boldly  opened  the  door  of  the  Odeon 
and  went  directly,  through  a  number 
of  dark  halls  and  narrow  galleries, 
upon  the  stage,  where  I  was  audacious 
enough  to  mingle  with  a  group  of 
actors  and  actresses  surrounding  the 
mans^er  and  the  author  whose  piece 
was  in  rehearsal  at  the  time.  The 
manager  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
cutting  out  a  number  of  scenes,  to 
which  demand  the  author,  with  pitiful 
mien,  assented  very  reluctantly. 

"  Come  to  my  room,"  said  the  man- 
ager; "we  can  arrange  it  there  at 
once." 

This  manager — I  had  not  thought 
of  recognizing  him,  excited  as  I  was, 
and  yet  everybody  knew  him — was 
Bocage,  the  great  actor  himself.  I 
had  never  seen  him  on  the  stage,  but 
his  noble  figure  was  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Quartier  Latins  and  it 
•sufficed  to  be  a  student  to  love  Bo- 
cage. He  permitted  us  to  sing  the 
Marseilles  Hymn  in  the  interludes; 
and  when  we  left,  the  orchestra  played 
it  for  us  without  hesitation.  This 
lasted  until  the  Marseilles  Hymn  was 
decreed  seditious.  Bocage  resisted; 
lie  was  removed. 

His  presence  inspired  me  with  heroic 
courage.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.     I  accosted  him  resolutely. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?"  he  asked, 
rather  brusquely. 

"I  would  like  to  see  you  for  five 
minutes!" 

"  Five  minutes  ?  That  is  too  much  I 
!  cannot  spare  them." 

"  Three  minutes !    Two  1" 


"Well,  go  to  the  green-room  of  the 
artists  and  wait  there  a  quarter  of  an 
hour !" 

He  went  away,  and  I  heard  him 
saying : 

"Constant,  who  is  that  tall  fellow 
whom  you  have  permitted  to  come  on 
the  stage?" 

"A  tall  fellow?"  asked  Constant, 
who  was  Bocage's  valet  and  the  fac- 
totum of  the  Odeon  Theatre. 

"  Yes,  a  fine-looking  fellow." 

Constant  half-opened  the  door  of 
the  green-room,  darted  at  me  a  glance 
of  his  piercing  little  eyes,  and,  shut- 
ting the  door  again,  said: 

"I  do  not  know  him.  Who  can 
have  permitted  him  to  come  here?" 

"Say  that  it  was  I,"  said  a  young 
actor,  who  was  just  passing  me  with  a 
most  careless  air,  and  entered  the 
green-room. 

Constant,  called  and  bothered  by 
five  or  six  other  persons,  and  making 
head  against  their  demands  and  ques- 
tions with  the  coolness  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  live  in  turmoil,  passed  out 
through  the  other  door.  1  remained 
one  moment  alone  with  the  young 
comedian,  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  public. 

"Can  I  really  refer  to  you,  sir?" 
said  I  to  him. 

"Zounds!  you  can!"  he  replied, 
without  looking  at  me ;  and  he  disap- 
peared, crying  to  the  hair-dresser : 

"  My  wig,  Thomas !  my  wig  for  this 
evening!" 

I  was  quite  alone  in  a  low,  long, 
square  room,  decorated  with  the  por- 
traits of  celebrated  authors  and  actors ; 
but  I  looked  at  nothing,  and  counted 
only  the  pulsations  of  my  agitated 
heart.  When  the  clock  struck  five,  I 
had  waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  commotion  and  the  noise,  which 
had  at  first  proceeded  from  the  stage, 
had  gradually  died  away;  they  were 
all  gone  to  take  their  dinner.  I  did 
not  dare  to  move ;  the  manager  had 
certainly  forgotten  me. 

At  last  Constant  reappeared,  a  nap- 
kin in  his  hand.    The  excellent  man 
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had  remembered  me  in  the  midst  of 
his  repast. 

"Monsieur  Bocage  is  still  there," 
he  said  to  me;  "do  you  want  to  see 
him  ?•• 

"  Certainly/*  replied  I ;  and  he  con- 
ducted me  to  one  of  the  managers* 
rooms,  where  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  Bocage.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  caressing  eye,  not  devoid 
of  shrewdness,  offered  me  a  seat,  re- 
quested me  to  wait  a  moment,  gave 
Constant  in  less  than  a  minute  five  or 
six  orders,  wrote  a  few  lines  on  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  paper;  and,  being  at 
last  alone  with  me,  asked  me  in  a 
kind  tone — which  nevertheless  signi- 
fied "Be  in  a  hurry!*' — what  I  de- 
sired of  him. 

"I  would  like  to  go  upon  the 
stage!'* 

He  looked  again  at  me. 

"You  would  certainly  not  cut  a  bad 
figure  there!  You  would  make  a 
splendid  young  lover !  Where  do  you 
come  from?'* 

"I  have  no  recommendation.'* 

"You  have  not  been  at  the  Con- 
servatory?" 

"No,  sir;  I  am  a  law  student." 

"And  you  want  to  abandon  this 
study,  for  which  no  doubt  your  pa- 
rents—  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  abandon  it,  Mon- 
sieur Bocage.  Though  fond  of  pleas- 
ure, I  am  a  hard  student.  I  intend 
to  pursue  my  studies  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  bar,  and  afterwards — I 
shall  see." 

"Ah,  you  believe  that  no  special 
studies  are  needed  to  prepare  yourself 
for  the  stage?" 

"I  have  not  yet  made  any,  but  I 
can  do  so." 

"  Oh,  do  so,  by  all  means,  and  come 
back  to  see  me.  At  present  I  can  judge 
only  of  your  looks." 

"And  are  they  satisfactory?" 

"  More  than  satisfactory.  Your  voice 
is  very  good,  and  your  elocution  excel- 
lent. You  appear  to  have  much  ease 
and  grace  in  your  movements." 

"  Is  that  all  that  is  necessary  ?  " 


"Oh,  certainly  not!  Much  work  is 
necessary,  too.  I  recommend  you  to 
commence  at  once! " 

"As  you  are  so  good  and  so  patient 
as  to  grant  me  a  moment's  attention, 
oh,  please  tell  me  what  to  do ! " 

He  meditated  a  moment  and  re- 
plied : 

"  You  ought  to  see  many  plays.  Do 
you  frequently  visit  the  theatre?" 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  often  than 
the  other  students ! " 

"That  is  not  enough.  Your  looks 
please  me,  but  I  do  not  know  you. 
Bring  me  to-morrow  the  proof  that 
you  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  you 
shall  not  only  have  a  free  ticket  to  the 
theatre,  but  you  shall  be  admitted  also 
to  the  rehearsals.  That  is  all  I  can  do 
for  you  at  present.  But  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  if  you  should  be  wanting 
in  discretion  and  propriety  in  the  rela- 
tions which  may  be  established  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  artists  and 
employes,  I  would  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent your  immediate  expulsion." 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  bring  you  the 
proof  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me.  I  should  be  a  wretch  if  I 
caused  you  to  repent  your  kindness 
toward  me.*' 

He  felt  the  sincerity  of  my  emotion. 
Tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  were  hang- 
ing on  the  edges  of  my  eyelids.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and,  taking 
his  hat,  said:  "To-morrow,  at  the 
same  hour  as  to-day." 

From  that  very  moment  I  began  to 
hunt  up  all  the  persons  who  knew  me. 
Without  initiating  them  into  the  se- 
cret of  my  love  for  an  actress,  I  told 
them  that  I  could  obtain  free  admis- 
sion to  the  theatre  if  they  would  cer- 
tify to  my  good  character.  After  two 
hours  I  had  collected  a  list  of  over 
twenty  names.  My  boarding-house 
•keeper,  my  tailor,  my  shoemaker,  and 
my  hatter,  attested,  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm, that  I  was  a  splendid  young  man, 
and  that  my  character  was  irreproach- 
able in  every  respect.  My  comrades 
improved  still  on  this  testimony ;  they 
insisted  oti  accompanying  me  the  next 
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morning,  with  their  students'  cards  on 
their  hats,  to  the  manager. 

Constant,  who  was  on  his  guard  this 
time,  did  not  permit  them  to  enter. 
But  Bocage  saw  them  from  the  win- 
dow, smiled  to  them,  while  respond- 
ing to  their  bows  and  cheers,  and 
gave  me  a  free  admission  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  all  hours.  This  was  a 
great  ^Etvor,  which  had  been  granted 
only  to  a  few  young  artists;  and  as 
yet  I  was  nothing. 

That  very  evening  I  was  present  at 
the  performance.  Alas !  Imperia  was 
not  to  play  before  the  Friday  follow- 
ing; but  I  resolved  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  young  actors  of  my  own  age, 
and  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  artists' 
green-room^  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
meet  her  there. 

Quite  naturally,  I  went  to  thank  the 
young  comedian  for  the  protection  he 
had  offered  me.  He  knew  my  adven- 
ture already ;  he  had  seen  the  ovation 
which  had  commended  me  to  the  con- 
fidence o{  Bocage.  He  introduced  me 
to  his  colleagues  as  a  ''warranted 
candidate*';  made  a  thousand  bril- 
liant jests,  and  left  me  quite  amazed 
at  this  esprit  de  theatre,  compared 
to  which  that  of  the  students  who 
attend  their  second  course  is  very 
heavy,  very  dull,  and  very  provincial 
besides. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  I  felt  quite 
at  home  there;  but  I  bethought  my- 
self of  everything  I  was  deficient  in, 
ta  conform  myself  to  the  style  of  the 
house.  I  was  very  well  aware,  too, 
that  this  supernumerary  title  did  not 
give  me  the  right  to  take  my  new  pro- 
fession very  easy.  I  trembled  at  the 
mere  idea  of  meriting  the  least  re- 
proach of  the  manager,  who  had 
acted  so  generously  towards  me.  For 
that  reason  I  observed  a  politeness 
and  reserve  which  I  could  so  much 
more  easily  maintain,  as  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  inferiority  I  would 
not  have  been  brilliant  as  a  jester.  I 
must  say,  abo,  that  the  actors  were 
generally  men  of  good  breeding  and 
elegant  manners;    without  rudeness 


or  affectation,  they  behaved  like  gen« 
tlemen,  and  it  is  certain  that  I  learned 
even  more  by  listening  to  their  con- 
versation during  the  interludes  than 
by  seeing  them  play  on  the  stage. 

It  was  there  I  took  lessons  in  that 
dignified  and  yet  simple  demeanor 
which  is  considered  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  a  good  education.  All  these 
persons  had  made  the  manners  of  the 
best  society  their  special  study,  and 
had  made  them  their  own  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  would  have  been, 
in  the  most  aristocratic  society,  as 
great  gentlemen  as  when  on  the  stage. 
They  had  assumed  these  habits  in  their 
every-day  life;  and  even  when  they 
amused  themselves,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  personages  they 
represented  and  those  they  really 
were.  I  discovered  soon  how  much  I 
fell  short  of  being  a  civilized  man; 
but  love  suggested  to  me  the  ambi- 
tion to  please.  I  was  almost  happy, 
because  I  had  not  yet  to  encounter 
the  regards  of  Imperia ;  and  in  order 
not  to  retard  the  metamorphosis  which 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  I  abandoned 
the  smoking-room,  I  avoided  the  bil- 
liard-saloon, I  disappeared  from  the 
balls,  I  devoted  to  my  literary  and 
law -studies  all  the  time  which  I  did 
not  spend  at  the  theatre.  My  friends 
complained  of  it ;  they  had  never  seen 
me  so  senous  and  so  steady. 

At  last  Friday  arrived.  During  the 
five  days  I  had  been  certain  of  seeing 
her  close  by,  perhaps  of  speaking  to 
her,  I  had  not  dared  to  pronounce  her 
name  a  single  time ;  nor  had,  either  by 
accident  or  by  indifference,  even  the 
least  mention  been  made  of  her. 
"PhMre"  was  on  the  programme  for 
the  night.  The  name  of  Imperia  was 
also  there ;  she  played  Aricia.  I  had 
already  learned  to  dress  becomingly 
with  my  modest  wardrobe.  I  spent 
an  hour  at  my  toilet;  I  looked  into 
the  mirror  with  as  much  attention  as 
a  woman  would  have  done ;  a  hundred 
times  I  asked  myself  whether  my  fig- 
ure, which  had  pleased  Bocage  and 
Constant,  might  not  displease  her.     I 
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forgot  my  dinner.  I  arrived  under  the 
galleries  of  the  Odeon  before  the  gas 
was  lighted.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
deadly  agitation,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  maddening  joy  caused 
me  giddiness. 

At  last  the  clock  struck.  I  entered 
the  green-room.  Nobody  was  there 
but  an  old  woman  accompanying  a 
tall  lean  girl,  dressed  a  la  grecque, 
who  looked  with  dismay  into  the  mir- 
ror, and  declared  herself  ready  to 
faint.  Oenone  arrives  in  her  scarlet 
tunic,  covered  with  a  large  fawn-col- 
ored peplum.  She  sits  down  on  an 
arm-chair,  her  feet  on  the  fire-dogs, 
and  exclaims :  "  What  deuced  weather 
this  is!"  —  Old  tragic  actresses  often 
copy  the  manners  and  expressions  of 
a  second  lieutenant  of  the  empire, 
which  Mademoiselle  George  used  to 
affect.  Comedy  favors  decorum  and 
bearing;  while  tragedy,  which  deals 
with  superhuman  things,  by  reaction 
produces  the  desire  to  descend  as 
much  as  possible  into  reality. 

"Ah,"  said  suddenly  Oenone,  turn- 
ing to  the  companion  of  the  tall  young 
girl,  "does  your  daughter  play  Aricia 
to-night?" 

"Yes,  for  the  first  time,  Madame 
R^ine ;  and  she  is  frightened  almost 
out  of  her  wits,  the  poor  child !  But 
I  tell  her  that  it  is  quite  lucky  that 
Mademoiselle  Imperia  is  sick ;  but  for 
that—" 

"  Imperia  is  sick?"  exclaimed  The- 
seus, who  was  just  arriving ;  "  so  much 
the  worse!     Is  it  serious?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  resumes  the  mother, 
"  for  Mademoiselle  Imperia  would  not 
.give  away  her  part  for  a  slight  indis- 
position." 

Hippolyte  enters  in  his  turn. 

"  Did  you  know  already  that  little 
Imperia  was  sick?" 

"I  have  just  heard  of  it,  and  it 
seems  she  is  quite  seriously  ill." 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  with 
her?"  asks  Oenone. 

"  There  is  the  doctor,"  says  Thera- 
mene;  "what  is  the  matter  with  our 
Aricia?" 


"  I  apprehend  a  typhoid  fever,"  re- 
plies the  doctor. 

"The  devil!  Poor  little  thing! 
What  a  pity !  Have  you  seen  her  to- 
day?" 

"About  two  hours  ago!" 

"  Then  it  must  have  broken  out  so 
suddenly  that  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  resumes  Oenone. 

"So  suddenly,"  says  the  mother  of 
the  new  Aricia,  "that  my  daughter 
had  not  even  time  to  make  a  new 
agreement." 

"She  thinks  of  no  one  but  her 
daughter,"  says  Oenone.  "  I  feel  sorry 
for  her.  Imperia  is  poor,  without 
family,  without  support  of  any  kind, 
you  know!  I  would  wager  there  is 
not  a  cat  near  her,  nor  twenty  francs 
in  her  little  purse !  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  must  make  up  a  collection 
in  the  interlude,  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
'  dead  *  I  shall  go  and  see  our  invalid. 
Who  is  going  to  accompany  me  and 
to  help  me  nurse  her,  if  she  be  delir- 
ious?" 

"I!"  exclaimed  I,  pale,  and  unable 
to  restrain  myself  longer. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  com- 
mence!" cried  the  call-boy,  ringing 
his  bell.  This  abrupt  interruption 
saved  me  from  the  attention  which 
was  about  to  be  turned  to  my  confu- 
sion and  despair. 

I  ran  to  Imperia.  In  the  porter's 
lodge  I  found  a  deaf  man,  who  com- 
prehended in  the  end  that  I  inquired 
about  the  young  actress,  and  who  re- 
plied : 

"It  seems  that  it  does  not  go  very 
well;  my  wife  is  with  her." 

I  rushed  toward  the  stairs,  crying 
to  him  that  I  came  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  of  the  theatre.  He 
showed  me  the  remotest  part  of  the 
hall,  and  a  half-open  door  on  the 
ground  floor. 

I  went  through  two  small,  poor- 
looking,  but  exquisitely  clean  rooms, 
looking  into  a  bit  of  a  garden,  and 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
portress,  to  whom  I  repeated  the  lie 
which  I  had  told  her  husband. 
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She  recognized  me  immediately, 
and,  shaking  her  head,  said  to  me : 

"  Is  it  another  story  you  tell  me  ? " 

"How  should  I  know  that  Made- 
moiselle Imperia  is  sick  if  I  did  not 
come  from  the  theatre?" 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  physi- 
cian?" 

I  told  her  his  name. 

"  I  commence  to  believe  you.  After 
all,  in  her  present  condition —  Come 
in!" 

"  She  re-opened  the  door  which  she 
had  held  half-closed  behind  her,  and 
i  followed  her.  But  when  I  entered 
the  room  where  the  poor  young  actress, 
broken  by  the  fever,  was  sleeping  on 
a  little  bed,  I  was  seized  with  fear 
and  repentance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  outraging  an  agony,  and  I 
did  not  dare  either  to  approach  or  to 
look  at  her. 

"  Well !  Now  feel  her  pulse ! "  said 
the  good  woman  to  me,  "  and  see  if 
the  fever  is  increasing !  She  is  sense- 
less!   Go!" 

I  had  either  to  feel  her  pulse  or  to 
renounce  my  part  as  a  physician.  I 
was  to  lift  up  this  poor  inert  arm,  and 
take  her  delicate  little  hand,  burning 
with  fever,  into  my  own.  Nothing 
could  be  more  chaste,  indeed,  than  this 
investigation ;  but  I  was  not  a  medical 
student ;  I  could  do  nothing  for  her ;  I 
had  not  the  nght  to  obtrude  my  devo- 
tion on  her.  If  she  could  have  opened 
her  eyes  and  seen  her  hand  resting  in 
the  palms  of  an  unknown  person — 
she,  so  austere  and  timid'— her  dis- 
ease might  have  grown  worse  through 
my  £&ult. 

While  making  these  sad  reflections, 
I  looked  mechanically  at  a  photograph 
card  lying  on  a  little  table.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  man,  neither  beauti- 
ftil  nor  young;  a  relative,  doubtless — 
perhaps  her  father.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  fine  and  mild  fiaice  looked  re- 
proachfully at  me.  I  went  away  from 
the  bed,  and  resolved  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  humble  protectress  of  the  young 
girl. 

"  I  am  no  physician." 


"Ah,  you  see  I  suspected  something 
of  the  kind!" 

"  But  I  am  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre, and  I  know  that  the  artistes  are 
alarmed  at  the  isolation  of  their  young 
comrade,  and  also  at  her  poverty. 
They  are  going  to  make  a  collection ; 
and  one  of  the  ladies  intends  to  nurse 
her.  As  I  had  nothing  to  do  this 
evening,  and  was  afraid  that  you  might 
be  embarrassed,  I  brought  you  my 
share.  I  see  you  are  devoted  to  her, 
and  your  countenance  tells  me  that 
you  are  good  and  honest.  Take  good 
care  of  her,  and  nurse  her  as  if  she 
were  your  own  daughter.  They  will 
assist  you.  As  for  me,  I  shall  not 
dare  to  return  hither,  unless  they  call 
me.  I  have  not  the  right  to  offer  my 
services." 

"  But  you  are  in  love  with  her,  like 
so  many  others,  are  you  not?  You 
too  have  a  good  and  honest  face.  I 
permit  you  to  come  here,  and  to  ask 
for  her  health  at  the  porter's  lodge. 
But  that  is  all.  You  are  too  young  to 
marry.  She  does  not  want  a  lover; 
and  I  should  never  advise  her  to  com- 
mit a  folly.  And  now,  come !  be  quiet 
on  her  account !  No  matter  whether 
they  bring  me  money  or  not,  whether 
they  assist  me  or  not,  she  will  be 
nursed  like  my  own  daughter,  as  you 
said  a  minute  ago.  It  was  nice,  but 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to 
tell  me.  Good-bye !  Take  your  money 
along !  I  have  got  some,  if  the  dar- 
ling should  stand  in  need  of  a'^y." 

I  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  thea- 
tre; I  knew  that  I  would  be  ques- 
tioned there  and  would  betray  myself. 
In  the  condition  in  which  I  had  left 
poor  Imperia  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  feign  an  easy  air 
or  to  invent  a  new  lie.  Besides,  I  was 
tired  of  lying,  and  blushed  at  my  arti- 
fices. 

Sincerity  is  the  basis  of  my  char- 
acter. In  order  to  reconcile  my  con- 
science with  my  love,  I  took  the  reso- 
lution to  devote  myself  seriously  to 
the  stage.  Until  then  I  had  not  yet 
put  the  question  to  myself  in  good 
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earnest,  nor  had  I  asked  myself  if  my 
passion  would  be  lasting  enough  to 
lead  me  to  marriage.  This  honest 
old  woman,  who  had  stated  the  facts 
su  plainly,  had  touched  the  essential 
point  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  I  was 
not  too  poor  to  marry  a  girl  who  had 
nothing,  but  I  was  too  young  to  in- 
spire her  with  confidence.  I  had  no 
profession,  and  the  stage  alone  could 
give  me  one  immediately,  if  I  knew 
how  to  turn  my  natural  accomplish- 
ments to  good  account.  Perhaps  I 
would  have  to  wait  only  a  few  months 
until  I  would  be  fairly  remunerated; 
and  even  if  I  had  to  wait  for  years, 
what  did  it  matter,  if  Imperia  loved  me 
and  deigned  to  affiance  herself  to  me  ? 

I  did  not  forget  my  father  in  the 
midst  of  this  dream.  That  of  the 
dear  old  man  was,  to  see  me  one  day 
a  great  speaker.  He  meant  by  that 
that  I  should  become  an  attorney  or  a 
judge.  The  matter  was  not  very  dear 
in  his  mind.  But  he  could  entertain 
no  prejudices  against  the  stage,  for  he 
did  not  know  what  it  signified.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  not  been  a  single  time  in 
his  life  within  a  theatre.  I  had  an 
ascendancy  over  him  which  was  in- 
creasing every  year.  I  did  not  despair 
of  persuading  him  that  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  recite  beautiful  things  which 
others  have  written  than  to  utter  fool- 
ish things  which  have  sprung  from 
our  own  minds. 

With  such  reflections  I  walked  rap- 
idly over  the  neighborhood;  I  wan- 
dered through  the  street  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs;  I  went  along  the  Lux- 
embourg Garden,  the  Rue  de  TOuest, 
the  Vavin  street,  and  came  back  to 
the  poor  Carnot  street,  espying  in  the 
darkness  the  arrival  of  Oenone,  whom 
I  saw  enter  at  ten  o'clock  with  another 
woman.  These  ladies  knew  but  little 
of  Imperia,  as  I  afterwards  learned; 
but  they  were  good.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  all  actors  are  good.  What- 
ever may  be  their  whims,  their  pas- 
sions, their  vices  even,  their  charita- 
bleness and  devotion  for  each  other 
are  admirable.     I  have  had  an  oppor- 


tunity to  ascertain,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  no  other  profession  is  equally 
compatible  with  tender-hearted  and 
compassionate  fraternity. 

I  passed  the  night  in  wandering  like 
a  shadow  through  the  storm  and  the 
rain.  At  daybreak  I  tapped  timidly 
at  the  door  of  No.  17.  It  opened  im- 
mediately, and  I  saw  before  me  the 
good  portress,  who  said  smilingly  to 
me: 

"Already  up?  Well,  you  love  her 
dearly,  it  seems  I  Then  rejoice,  for 
she  is  much  better.  She  has  recog- 
nized her  comrades.  Her  fever  has 
passed  off  almost  entirely.  I  have 
slept  a  little,  and  am  now  going  back 
to  her.  Those  ladies  will  go  away, 
and  come  back  at  noon." 

"  Do  you  permit  me  to  inquire  again 
at  eleven  o'clock?" 

"  Yes,  but  when  she  is  out  of  danger 
you  will  disturb  us  no  longer,  will 
you  ?•* 

I  went  home  to  sleep  a  little.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Madame  Romajoux, 
the  portress,  informed  me  that  the 
doctor  had  been  there.    He  had  said : 

**  This  will  not  be  serious  this  time. 
She  must  stay  at  home  five  or  six 
days,  and  all  is  over." 

On  hearing  her  pronounce  the  name 
Romajoux,  I  said,  taking  a  pretext 
for  prolonging  our  conversation,  that 
either  she  or  her  husband  must  be 
from  Auvergne. 

"Both  of  us  came  fi?om  Auvci^e," 
she  replied ;  "  and  you  ?" 

"  I  am  from  Arvers." 

"We  are  from  Vol  vie;  pretty  far 
away,  that !    What  is  your  name  ?" 

I  gave  her,  at  a  venture,  a  name 
that  was  not  my  own. 

"And  what  are  your  parents  do- 
ing?" 

"  They  are  peasants." 

"Just  like  mine !  But  see  here,  my 
lad;  you  belong  to  the  people,  like 
ourselves,  and  you  think  of  marrying 
this  young  lady?" 

"She  is  an  actress;  I  study  to  be- 
come an  actor ;  and  I  suppose  she  is 
not  the  daughter  of  a  prince." 
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"  But  you  are  mistaken,  my  friend. 
There  are,  perhaps,  princes  in  her 
£unily.  She  is  a  young  noblewoman.'* 
"And  what  is  her  name?** 
"I  shall  not  tell  it  to  you.  She 
hides  her  name.  She  works  at'  the 
theatre  and  at  home,  in  order  to  pay 
the  board  of  her  father,  who  is  incura- 
bly sick  and  very  poor.  But  that  will 
do ;  you  would  cause  me  to  chat  away, 
and  I  must  not  betray  what  she  has 
confided  to  me.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you,  sir :  try  to  forget  this  young  girl. 
She  is  not  for  your  eyes.  But  suppose 
you  would  turn  her  away  from  her  duty, 
would  you  be  very  proud  of  having 


thrown  such  a  nice  pearl  into  the  gfut- 
ter?  If  you  have  a  heart,  let  her 
alone!** 

"  I  respect  her  so  highly  that  I  re- 
quest you  not  to  mention  me  to  her !  ** 

"Never  fear!  I  am  not  anxious 
to  ruin  her!  I  do  not  tell  her  of  all 
the  money  I  refuse  and  all  the  gallants 
I  show  out.** 

"Go  on,  my  dear  countrywoman! 
go  on !    You  are  a  charming  woman.** 

She  began  to  laugh;  but  the  hour 
approached  when  the  physician  might 
surprise  me.  I  made  my  escape,  and 
went  to  see  the  rehearsal. 

[to  BB  CONTZTfUBD.] 
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WHEN  the  facts  to  be  enumer- 
ated in  the  census  of  1870  shall 
be  published,  they  will  undoubtedly 
make  an  exhibit  of  national  pros- 
perity upon  which  the  citizen  may 
dwell  with  pardonable  pride.  There 
is  this  fact  which  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  in  all  speculations 
upon  the  growth  of  the  nation  be- 
tween the  years  i860  and  1870:  that 
nearly  half  of  it  was  the  period  of  our 
terrible  civil  war.  War  is  waste.  Here 
was  waste  of  five  hundred  thousand 
lives  of  incomputable  value  in  the  pro- 
duction of  material  wealth ;  and  this 
not  chiefly  because  of  the  value  of  the 
men  as  laborers,  but  because  among 
them  all  were  many  thousand  thought- 
ful minds  from  which  might  have  orig- 
inated, and  undoubtedly  would  have 
oiiginated,  not  a  few  enterprises,  pub- 
lic and  private,  by  whose  operations 
the  wealth  of  the  country  would  have 
been  largely  augmented.  The  waste  of 
the  war  period  in  respect  of  property 
is  to  be  computed  only  by  thousands 
of  millions.  If,  nevertheless,  the  Re- 
public shall  show  a  considerable  in- 
:  in  population,  wealth,  the  mbans 


of  human  happiness  and  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  the  fact  will  be  a  new 
proof  of  the  incomparable  value  of  free 
institutions.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  the  further  fact  shall  be  shown 
that  the  national  growth  has  been  kept 
up  well-nigh  to  the  ratio  of  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  uninterrupted  by  war, 
the  fact  may  be  considered  an  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  mankind ;  an  abso- 
lute proof  that  intelligence  and  free- 
dom impel,  as  well  as  enrich  and 
bless. 

The  population  of  the  country  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  i860  was 
31,445,080,  against  23,191,876  in  1850. 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1870 
will  most  likely  be  in  excess  of  forty 
millions.  We  judge,  from  estimates 
made  on  enumerations  of  the  people, 
recently  taken,  in  several  of  the  States, 
that  it  will  be  between  forty-one  and 
forty-three  millions;  but  there  are 
those,  who  have  with  attention  con- 
sidered the  matter,  who  think  our 
people  will  then  number  about  thirty- 
eight  million  souls. 

We  can  form  better  approximations, 
perhaps,  of  what  the  census  will  show 
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as  to  the  productions  of  the  year. 
The  facts  herein  stated  really  relate  to 
the  year  1869.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  so,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son tliat  when  the  census  is  taken  the 
harvests  for  that  year  will  not  have 
been  gathered.  From  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington, 
from  the  statements  of  newspaper  and 
mercantile  correspondents,  and  from 
many  statements  made  to  State  offi- 
cers in  an  official  manner,  we  are  able 
to  judge,  with  considerable  approxi- 
mation to  actual  fact,  of  the  principal 
agricultural  productions  of  the  year. 
Without  occupying  time  and  space 
with  the  arithmetical  operations,  let 
us  deal  here  simply  with  results.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  most  care- 
ful approximations  we  can  make  from 
returns  and  estimates,  less  or  more 
full  and  accurate,  from  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  of  the  productions  of 
agriculture  named  throughout  the  Re- 
public for  the  year  1869: 


If 
ff 
« 


Wheat,  bushels < 

Indian  Cotd,  bushels. 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, 
Cotton,  bales  of  400  lbs- 
Rice,  pounds 

Tobacco, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese,     "     

Sugar,        "    

Molasses,  gallons 


«f 


280,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

300,000,000 

45,000,000 

30,000,000 
275,000,000 

35.000,000 
3,000,000 
195,000,000 
500,000,000 
100,000,000 
650,000,000 
350,000,000 
390,000,000 

30,000,000 


It  13  proper  to  state  that  the  Statis- 
tical Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and 
Planters  put  the  production  of  cotton 
at  2,366,467  bales.  The  better  esti- 
mate, nevertheless,  is  believed  to  be 
as  in  the  table.  The  item  of  "Pota- 
toes" includes  both  varieties — Irish 
and  sweet;  and  under  "Sugar"  and 
'*  Molasses"  the  productions  of  syrup 
from  sorghum  and  imphee  are  in- 
cluded, and  also  maple  sugar  and 
molasses. 

The  cash  value  of  these  immense 
productions  is  enormous.    At  prices 


ruling  in  New  York  at  this  writing 
they  would  be  worth  as  follows : 

Wheat %   •^S'^,oaofioo 

Indian  Com..... 1,000,000,000 

Oat3 186,000,000 

Rye  *. * 5i,ooo/)00 

B:irley   30,000,000 

Potatoes 138,000,000 

Buckwheat 20,000,000 

Cotton 300,000,000 

Rice  14,000,000 

Tobacco 85,000,000 

Wool 40,000,000 

Butt<-r 163,000,000 

Cheese 50,000,000 

Sugar  30,000,000 

Molasses 30,000,000 

Making  a  total  of. $2,477,000,000 

This  would  be  a  sum  of  money 
greater  than  the  National  Debt,  as 
shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
by  $23440,264.77.  Thus  immense  is 
the  value  of  the  principal  productions 
of  agriculture  in  our  country  for  a  sin- 
gle ye.ar. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  not 
statistics  from  which  to  make  esti- 
mates of  other  productions  whose 
aggregate  value  is  very  considerable. 
The  value  of  the  orchard  products  of 
the  year;  of  the  productions  of  our 
vineyards,  now  prospering  on  many 
more  than  a  thousand  hills;  of  our 
market  gardens;  of  several  products 
to  which  general  though  not  universal 
attention  is  given  by  our  husband- 
men ;  cannot  be  less  in  the  aggregate 
than  $275,000,000. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  increase  :n  the 
number  af  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  adds  annually 
a  vast  sum  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
— a  sum  which  is  now  all  the  greater 
because  of  the  notable  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  breeds 
of  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  even 
swine. 

Nor  are  we  yet  through  with  an  ac- 
count of  what  the  rich  earth  will  have 
yielded,  during  the  year  for  the  cen- 
sus, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Repmblic. 
The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Far 
West — far  west  only  in  name — the 
iron  mines  of  the  country,  ths  copper 
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mines,  the  vast  coal  measures  of  the  ing  census,  being  for  the  year  in  which 
East  and  the  West,  send  up  as  it  were  we  are  now  living,  shall  be  fully  gath- 
ftx)m  the  bowels  of  the  earth  their  ered,  they  will,  we  have  no  doubt 
hoarded  stores  of  wealth,  to  be  counted  whatever,  show  a  net  product  amount- 
annually  by  hundreds  of  millions,  ing  to  not  less  than  four  thousand 
If  we  would  fully  consider  what  the  millions  of  dollars, 
earth  has  yielded  to  our  citizens  dur-  If  we  were  now  to  recapitulate  the 
ing  the  year  1869 — from  all  our  farms,  estimates  of  the  varied  productions  of 
gardens,  orchards,  vineyards ;  from  our  country  for  the  current  year,  put- 
the  sustenance  it  has  given  to  domes-  ting  the  statement  in  the  briefest  form, 
tic  animals ;  from  mines  of  all  sorts,  we  should  have : 
and  quarries  of  stone  and  of  marble,  „    .     .       r      -    i^              •  ^ 

J  1.                                 1        V         r  Productions  of  agncaiture,  general. ^3, 752,000,000 

and  from    our  vast   lumber   forests—  Animals  slaughtered,  increase,  and 

and  calculate  the  price  of  all  in  mar-  increased  value  of  others,  say  ....      400,000,000 

ket,  we  should  find  the  amount  to  be        Products  of  mines,  forests,  etc. 500,000,000 

_     1     r         .1               J        -If              /■  J   1  Net  products  of  manufactures  and 

nearly  four  thousand  milhons  of  dol-        „^„.^  ^^ 4,000,000,000 

lars.     So  great  is  the  annual  gift  of  

our  mother  earth  to  our  Republic !  '^'^ " tiM^.oco,^ 

Statistics  of  manufactures  in  this  Reflecting  that  the  estimates  here 
country  have  always  been  provokingly  made  are  based  upon  actual  facts,  and 
incomplete  and  unreliable.  The  im-  that,  for  safety,  they  are  made  low, 
pulse  given  to  several  very  extensive  the  summing  up  may  well  be  regarded 
branches  of  manufacture  by  the  high  as  of  more  value  than  many  eagles, 
tariffs  on  imported  goods,  which  were  let  them  spread  their  wings  and  soar 
excusable  only  on  account  of  the  never  so  high.  We  hence  learn  that 
extraordinary  expenditures  made  nee-  the  value  of  those  productions  of 
essary  by  the  war  for  the  Union,  which  accounts  should  t^  taken  for 
has  unquestionably  doubled,  perhaps  the  census  reports,  exceeds  for  a 
trebled,  the  number  and  net  produc-  single  year  the  sum  of  the  National 
tions  of  manufactures  since  the  last  Debt  by  more  than  five  thousand 
census.  Under  that  enumeration,  no  millions  of  money, 
account  whatever  was  taken  of  estab-  But  if,  in  working  out  the  sum  of 
lishments  with  an  annual  business  the  Republic's  annual  production  of 
of  less  than  |$oo,  whereby  thousands  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
of  small  "shops,"  with  an  aggregate  national  commerce  and  wealth,  we 
great  business,  counted  for  nothing,  should  stop  here,  there  would  be  "a 
But,  notwithstanding  these  omissions,  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle 
the  gross  products  of  industry  in  man-  out*'  of  our  calculations.  Of  the 
ufactures,  which  were  reported,  was  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
11,885,861,676;  the  net  product — that  census  reports  tell  us  nothing  what- 
is,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  arti-  ever  of  any  real  value.  There  are 
des,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  raw  many  things  of  the  greatest  value  in 
materials — being  1854,256,584.  To  political  economy,  of  the  highest  im- 
this  net  product  there  should  be  added,  portance  in  civiliiation,  of  which  one 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  best  will  learn  as  much  by  studying  the 
statisticians,  about  1300,000,000,  to  surface  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  by  gaz- 
account  for  confessed  omissions  and  ing  upon  the  viewless  air,  as  by  the 
manifest  delinquencies.  This  makes  statistical  tables  of  our  government, 
the  net  product  of  manufecturing  or  of  any  government.  Let  us  con- 
industry,  for  the  year  ending  June  i,  sider  for  a  moment,  in  a  general  way, 
i860,  more  than  two  thousand  millions  the  result  of  labor  in  the  mechanic 
of  dollars.  If  the  facts  in  relation  to  arts.  And  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
this  part  of  our  industry  for  the  com-  the  outset  surrounded  with  embarrass- 
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ing  riches.  It  is  this  labor  which 
builds  the  cities,  the  homes  of  all  the 
people,  whereby  the  national  wealth 
is  made  to  grow.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  buildings  have  been  con^ 
structed  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  the  three  great  cities  of  the 
Northwest,  during  the  years  1868  and 
1869.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cost  of  their  construction,  they  have 
increased  the  wealth  of  those  cities 
very  much  more.  After  one  has  built 
a  $10,000  house  on  a  $5,000  lot,  one 
must  have  chosen  a  very  poor  dty  to 
live  in  if  the  property  would  not  at 
once  be  worth  $20,000.  And  all  the 
property  round  about  would  be  worth 
more  money,  too.  What  has  been  our 
country's  annual  increase  of  wealth 
through  the  means  here  spoken  of,  we 
cannot  judge  from  statistical  data,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  those  data.  We 
can  form  something  like  a  correct  idea 
of  the  present  wealth  of  the  nation, 
however,  by  a  reference  to  its  past 
growth  in  diis  particular.  The  true 
value  of  th«  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  1850 
was  $7,135,780,228.  In  i860  it  was 
$16,159,616,068,  the  increase  during 
the  decennium  being  a  little  more 
than  126  per  cent.  A  similar  increase 
would  make  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
now  $36,520,732,313.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  drawback  caused  by  the 
war.  Whilst  it  was  very  great,  it  was 
the  cause,  also,  of  certain  compensa- 
tory results  of  very  great  value.  Who 
shall  estimate  the  benefits  of  emanci- 
pation simply  as  effecting  the  materia] 
interests  of.  the  Republic  ?  We  know 
that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year  1869 
is  worth  more  money  than  any  pre- 
vious crop.  It  is  true  that  the  price 
of  this  staple  is  exceptionally  high. 
This  makes  no  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral argument,  however.  The  high 
price  is  one  of  the  compensatory 
things  of  the  war.  Freedom  is  justi- 
fied of  her  works.  Three  hundred 
millions  for  a  single  crop  is  the  feict. 
Better  than  usual  prices  go  to  com- 
pensate for  previous  waste ;  and,  not 


forgetting  that  there  are  odier  com- 
pensations of  a  like  nature,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  average  progress  of 
the  decade  will  be  equal  to  that  of  its 
predecessor,  or  nearly  so.  Had  free- 
dom been  allowed  to  assert  its  full 
power  from  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  war,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  it  would  have  added  much  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  South  in  five 
years  than  could  have  been  done, 
under  shiftless  and  wasteful  slavery, 
in  ten  years. 

But  in  the  North  unusual  means  for 
the  increase  of  wealth  have  been  put 
in  operation.  The  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  alone  has  surely  added 
not  less  than  five  hundred  millions  to 
the  value  of  the  national  property,  not 
counting  the  value  of  the  railway  itself 
to  the  stockholders.  The  cultivable 
lands  it  has  brought  into  market,  the 
towns,  and  even  cities,  it  has  brot^ht 
into  being,  swell  the  volume  of  the 
national  wealth ;  so  that  all  men  may 
well  exclaim  with  Dominie  Samson — 
"Prodigious,  prodigious,  prodigious!" 

The  vast  power  of  railways  in  the 
production  of  wealth  is  not  generally 
comprehended.  They  increase  intro- 
national  commerce  wonderfully,  and 
wonderfully  add  to  the  productions 
and  profit  of  agriculture.  "So  great 
are  their  benefits,"  says  a  statistician 
of  the  Government,  "  that  if  the  entire 
cost  of  the  railroads  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Western  States  had 
been  levied  on  the  farmers  of  the 
Central  West,  the  farmers  could  have 
paid  it  and  been  immensely  the  gain- 
ers." They  improve  prices,  furnish 
home  markets,  and  thereby  stimulate 
production.  They  have  increased  the 
productions  of  agriculture  about  one 
hundred  per  cent,  every  ten  years; 
and  with  the  increase,  prices  have 
also  increased.  It  is  estimated  by 
those  who  have  attentively  examined 
the  matter  that  in  the  single  item  of 
hogs,  the  j^umers  of  the  West  are  an- 
nually benefitted  by  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
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and  the  increase  of  commerce  conse-  vast  portion  of  the  Republic  so  long 

quent  upon  their  increase,  that  rail-  known  as  the  West,  we  may  fling 

ways  exert  their  powerful  influence,  away  all  doubt  upon  the  easy  ability 

Their  most  remarkable  effect  is  upon  of  the  people  to  pay  the  debt  of  the 

the  soil  itself,  to  the  value  of  which  war  for  the  Union.    Before  a  dollar  of 

they  add  in  a  most  notable  manner,  the  principal  war  loans  shall  become 

Let  us  practically  illustrate :  payable,  die  national  wealth  will  not 

There  have  been  built  in  the  State  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 

of  Iowa  during  the  year  1869  no  less  millions.    Putting  the  situation,  then, 

than  64.3  miles  of  railway,  nearly  all  in  the  commercial  formula,  it  would 

in  what  may  be  called,  by  comparison  stand  thus : 

at  any  rate,  new  country.    Now  the     The  United  States  ow«».» |a,5oo/x»,ooo 

cash  value  of  the  "  sections  "  through       ^he  United  States  owns ioo,ooo/xx>/xx) 

which  those   roads  have  been  con-  Assets  over  debt. «  197,500,000,000 

structed,  and  the  adjoining  sections,  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
has  thereby  been  increased  by  no  less  debtor,  being  an  individual.who  should 
than  twelve  millions  of  money.  The  owe  twenty-five  hundred  millions,  and 
lands  are  worth  that  much  more  own  one  hundred  thousand  millions, 
money  in  the  market  at  the  close  of  and  should  in  any  way  seek  to  be  ex- 
the  year  than  they  were  at  its  begin-  cused  from  paying  his  creditors  to  the 
ning.  And  for  ten  miles  on  either  uttermost  farthing,  would  justly  be 
side  of  the  roads  the  value  of  the  called  by  the  harshest  of  names.  Nei- 
lands  is  proportionally  increased.  By  ther  is  it  necessary  to  add  that,  with 
reason  of  these  643  miles  of  new  rail-  an  unsuspected  reputation  for  honesty 
way,  Iowa  is  richer  on  December  31,  and  commercial  honor,  he  could  ob- 
1869,  by  some  fifty  million  dollars,  tain  unlimited  credit,  on  the  most 
than  on  December  31,  1868.  This  liberal  terms,  in  the  money  markets 
tremendous  engine,  propelling  com-  of  the  world.  The  facts  in  relation 
merdal  and  agricultural  growth,  and  to  the  growth  of  America  in  material 
scattering  wealth  with  rich  profusion  wealth  are  so  stupendous  that  they  are 
over  the  land,  has  been  steadily  at  almost  incredible.  We  constantly  for- 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  en-  get,  even  though  the  evidences  of  this 
riching  all,  but  notably  the  West.  By  marvellous  growth  are  strewn  thick 
its  influence  many  millions  of  acres  around  us,  with  daily  confirmations 
of  land,  which,  undeveloped  by  labor,  of  the  main  fact  strong  as  proofs  of 
were  of  less  value  than  so  many  acres  Holy  Writ,  that  these  wonderful  facts 
of  the  ocean,  have  become  worth  are  but  the  logical  results,  after  all,  of 
more  money  than  many  banks.  There  facts  which  no  man  disputes : —  of  in- 
has  been  thus  prepared  for  develop-  ventions  whereby  one  man  can  do  the 
ment  and  for  the  homes  of  citizens  who  work  of  many  thousands ;  of  railways, 
may  have  markets  at  their  own  door-  whereby  the  vast  operations  of  com- 
ways,  so  to  say,  an  area  of  country  merce  can  be  carried  on  with  aston- 
greater  than  the  area  of  all  Europe,  ishing  rapidity ;  of  telegraphs,  whereby 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  popula-  the  commercial  emporiums  and  the 
tion  more  dense  than  the  population  body  of  the  country  are  brought  into 
of  England.  When  we  consider  the  each  other's  presence.  Thus,  transac- 
steady  progress  in  all  those  things  tions  involving  millions  can  be  ac- 
which  increase  material  wealth,  that  complished  in  the  time  it  used  to  take 
the  Eastern  portions  of  our  country  men  to  whittle  over  a  trade  in  jack- 
are  making;  the  new  and  greater  knives  or  a  swap  of  horses.  Is  it 
progress  that  the  South,  rehabilitated  strange,  seeing  that  men  may  go  from 
and  free,  must  surely  make ;  and  the  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  quicker, 
certain    marvellous   growth   of  that  and  far  more  comfortably,  and  cheaper/ 
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than  they  could  formerly  go  to  Rock 
Island,  that  the  national  commerce 
and  wealth  should  increase  faster  than 
a  stage-coach  moves  ? 

Moreover,  men  not  unnaturally  im- 
bibe false  opinions  from  the  study 
of  political  economy,  which  thus  far 
in  its  generalizations  has  failed  to  note 
the  most  notable  cause  of  national 
prosperity.  We  refer  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  political  economists, 
that  the  chief  difference  between  men 
and  horses  is  that  men  wear  clothes 
and  horses  hair.  In  truth,  ideas  are 
the  best  workers.  Minds  accomplish 
more  than  muscles.  Given,  in  one 
State,  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
whose  heads  are  little  better  than 
horses'  heads,  who  are  content  to  live 
in  boundless  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
on  "hog  and  hominy";  given,  in 
another  State,  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  intelligence,  of  intelligent 
love  of  freedom ; — and  note  the  differ- 
ent results :  In  the  one  case,  you  will 
have  distilleries  in  every  ravine,  a 
little  trade  in  powder  and  lead  and 
fish-hooks,  and  a  large  trade  in  dogs 
of  the  scurviest  breeds.  In  the  other 
case,  you  will  not  only  have  churches 
and  schools  and  colleges,  but  you 
will  have  agriculture  carried  on  by 
men  who  have  more  comforts  of  life 
than  had  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart, 
and  all  material  interests  growing  won- 
derfully. This  is  not  fancy.  It  is  plain 
fact,  proved  by  the  census  reports. 
A  principal  cause  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  Republic  in  commerce 
and  material  wealth  is  the  superior 
intelligence,  and  the  consequent  spirit 
of  progress,  of  the  general  body  pol- 
itic. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  facts  as  to  the  productions  of 
our  soil,  the  operations  of  our  com- 
merce, the  products  of  our  manufac- 
tures, the  increase  of  our  population, 
and  the  growth  of  our  nationsd  wealth, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1870,  will  be 
such  as  to  demonstrate  remarkable 
progress  during  the  decade.  The  ap- 
proximations we  have  made,  based 


upon  incontestible  facts,  should  suffice 
to  show  that  there  are  no  natural  causes 
for  depression  of  business,  and  that 
those  which  spring  from  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  nation  easily  to  remove 
the  burden  of  its  war  debt  are  entirely 
groundless.  They  should  give  all  men 
everywhere  absolute  certainty  as  to 
the  present,  from  which  should  spring 
hearty  confidence  in  the  future. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that 
our  progress  will  hereafter  for  some 
time,  peace  with  foreign  nations  being 
preserved,  be  according  to  the  rule  of 
geometrical  rather  than  that  of  arith- 
metical progression.  We  shall  in* 
crease  and  multiply — not  add.  We 
may  thus  infer,  not  unreasonably,  it  is 
believed,  from  considerations  touch- 
ing the  geography  of  the  country  as 
connected  with  modern  means  of 
commerce  and  transportation — con- 
siderations, by  the  by,  which  a  scien- 
tific work  on  the  Northwest,  Foster's 
"Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  has 
placed  before  the  public  in  one  of  the 
most  readable  as  well  as  practically 
valuable  volumes  of  the  times.  But 
any  ordinary  map  of  the  United  States 
will  show  that,  from  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Appalachian  Range 
of  mountains,  extending  throughout 
the  length  of  the  country,  the  distance 
is  not  great.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
country,  in  many  portions  hilly  and 
sterile,  whilst  in  others  swamps  and 
marshes,  unspeakably  dreary,  are  in- 
capable of  being  made  to  add  much 
to  the  resources  of  the  nation.  In 
this  narrow  strip  of  country  there  are, 
of  course,  no  great  rivers,  and  but  a 
few  little  lakes,  more  used  for  pleasure 
than  for  commerce.  West  of  the 
Appalachian  Range  there  spreads  out 
the  continental  Valley  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  for  thousands  of  miles.  Within 
its  vast  extent  are  single  rivers  greater 
than  all  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope;  lakes  which  are  witliout  hy- 
perbole called  inland  $eas;  immense 
plains  of  the  richest  soil,  capable  of 
producing  in  rich  abundance  all  the 
varieties  of  substantial  food  for  men 
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and  animals ;  ores  for  all  those  valua- 
ble metals  without  which  man  could 
not  win  the  victories  of  civilization. 
Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the 
great  Basin  of  the  Colorado,  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Atlantic  Slope.  Be- 
yond the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  come  to 
the  Pacific  Slope,  rich  in  the  precious 
metals  and  in  fertile  soil,  and  greater 
in  extent  than  the  Atlantic  Slope ;  for 
northward  of  the  Cascade  Range,  the 
mountains  are  depressed,  and  again 
we  have  great  rivers  and  a  vast  ex- 
r^anse  of  cultivable  soil  in  a  genial 
climate.  The  area  of  the  Atlantic 
States  is  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  square  miles. 
The  area  of  our  country  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Range  is  more  than  three 
million  square  miles ! 

Every  reader  of  our  naval  history 
will  recollect  the  combat  in  which 
Paul  Jones,  on  the  "Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  beat  the  Serapis,  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  one  calm  moonlight 
night  not  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
will  be  remembered  that — after  the 
fight  had  raged  with  sublime  fury  for 
some  tinxe,  after  several  of  the  guns 
of  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard'*  had 
bursted,  many  of  her  men  lay  dead 
and  wounded  on  her  decks,  her  rig- 
ging riddled,  her  masts  and  spars 
shattered,  her  hull  shot  through  and 
through  in  many  places,  —  Captain 
Pearson,  of  the  English  man-of-war, 
called  out,  "Has  your  ship  struck?" 
"No!"  replied  Jones,  "I  have  just 
begun  to  fight!"  And  the  sequel 
showed  that  he  told  the  truth.  The 
American  Republic  has  already  made 
notable  strides  toward  supremacy 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  just  begun  to 
grow.  The  railway  system  of  the 
country  is  just  beginning  to  develop 
the  Great  West,  whose  capacity  for 
commerce  and  the  production  of  ma- 
terial wealth  is  almost  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  the  older  section  of  the 
country.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
way system  into  parts  of  the  country 


yet  entirely  without  settlement,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  advantages  by 
the  construction  of  new  and  compet- 
ing lines,  will  in  a  few  years  make 
many  such  States  as  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  portion  of  the  North  American 
Continent  popularly  known  as  the 
country  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  is  not  unlikely,  before  many 
years,  to  form  part  of  our  country's 
possessions ;  nor  that  in  agreeable  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil  much  of  it  is  like 
Northern  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  It 
is  no  dream  of  fancy,  but  a  simple 
prophecy,  to  declare  that  the  man  is 
now  living  who  shall  hear  a  porter  of 
the  Burnett  House  in  Cincinnati  sing 
out,  in  rich  Irish  accent,  two  or  three 
times  daily:  "All  aboard  for  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  and  Alaska  cars! — all 
aboard!"  If  he  takes  a  journey  to 
St.  Louis,  he  may  hear — from  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Lindell  Hotel  (recon- 
structed, we  hope)  —  "All  aboard  for 
the  Kansas,  Denver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco cars ! — all  aboard !"  And  we  ex- 
pect, ourselves,  to  hear,  not  long  after 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  —  "All  aboard  for  the  Mus- 
catine, Kansas  City  and  Galveston 
Railroad ! — all  aboard ! " 

Nor  do  we  expect  that  all  the  riches 
of  the  West  will  spring  from  railways 
and  the  other  means  of  commerce, 
from  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
merchandising.  We  expect  that  edu- 
cation, culture,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
will  keep  pace  with  the  material  growth 
of  the  Great  Valley.  We  expect,  and 
the  signs  of  the  times  fully  warrant 
the  expectation,  that  here  in  this 
grandest  valley  of  earth,  within  the 
zone  in  which  the  human  intellect  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  have  achieved 
their  greatest  triumphs,  there  will  grow 
up  a  literature  which  shall  widen  the 
influence  of  opinion,  of  moral  power, 
and  of  ideas,  and  give  to  liberality,  to 
religion,  and  to  civilization,  their  most 
beautiful  and  most  beneficent  achieve- 
ments. 
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MY    CHRISTMAS    ADVENTURE. 


BY  ALICE  ASBURY. 


IN  giving  to  the  world  this  strangest 
experience  of  my  life,  I  am  violat- 
ing no  confidence,  nor  am  I  liable  to 
offend  any  individual  now  living.  Of 
those  who  have  not  gone  to  their  last 
account,  some  are  dwelling  too  remote 
to  be  affected  by  the  publicity.  The 
worthy  gentleman,  the  representative 
of  our  Government,  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  affair,  is,  I  believe,  no 
longer  Consul  at  that  post ;  and  as  I 
shall  not  tell  his  name,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  bothered  by  correspondence  on 
the  subject. 

I  wish  to  remark,  however,  that  this 
Consul  was  not  the  one  popularly 
known  throughout  Bavaria  as  "The 
American  Oystennan."  The  latter 
thrifty  individual  long  since  made 
room  for  a  less  enterprising  man.  I 
may  venture  to  add  that  the  reason  he 
enjoyed  so  singular  a  fame  was  not 
because  our  dignified  Chief-Magistrate 
sent  an  oysterman  abroad  as  the  com- 
mercial agent  and  representative  of 
our  flourishing  Republic,  but  by  reason 
of  his  exceeding  zeal  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  taste  for  our  American  dainty 
among  the  good  burghers  of  that  re- 
gion. It  was  a  little  private  specula- 
tion, spoiled  by  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Uncle  Sam,  who  straightway  gave  him 
his  blessing  and  permission  to  carry 
on  the  trade  in  a  less  public  capacity. 
This  Consul  whose  idiosyncrasy  I  have 
so  minutely  described,  I  beg  the  reader 
to  remember,  was  not  the  Consul  of 
my  acquaintance. 

It  was  rather  late  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December  when 
my  companion  and  I  alighted  at  the 
door  of  the  Rothe  Rosse,  in  Nurem- 
berg. The  snow  had  been  falling  for 
several  hours,  giving  a  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  air  to  the  narrow,  up- 


hill, crooked  streets,  filled  with  com- 
fortable-looking citizens  and  peas- 
antry. The  latter,  in  their  gay  pro- 
vincial costume,  were  hurrying  to  get 
beyond  the  ancient  city  gates  before 
the  watchman  called  the  seventh  hour. 
The  women  wore  the  bright  plaid  or 
striped  woollen  underskirt,  the  shorter 
thick  blue  one  over  that,  and  heavy 
black  jackets,  looking  snug  and  warm. 
The  majority  of  them  had  the  little 
gay-colored  three-cornered  shawl  tied 
over  the  head,  though  here  and  there 
the  younger  ones  had  ventured  to 
wear  the  peculiar  cap  by  rights  accom- 
panying the  dress. 

As  we  stood  in  the  dining-room, 
waiting  for  our  room  to  be  prepared 
for  us,  the  American  Consul  entered. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  you  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  you  are  almost  too 
late  to  see  the  Nuremberg  Christmas 
Eve!"  he  cried,  after  the  first  greeting. 
•*  But  come,  let  us  have  what  is  left.** 

Now  my  companion  was  not  enter- 
prising— particularly  when  she  was 
cold  and  hungry, — and  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon  beefsteak  and  a  deluge 
of  strong  tea.  So  she  declined  the 
search  for  Christmas  adventures ;  and 
we  left  her  to  Jier  materialism — and 
her  infirmity  of  quarrelling  with  the 
waiters.  As  we  hurried  on  together 
through  the  bright,  noisy  streets,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  peep  into  the  tempting 
shop-windows,  for  fear  that  through 
such  dallying  we  might  lose  seeing 
the  Christmas  tree  at  the  great  ware- 
house of  the  firm  of  Tucher.  This 
business  house,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  during  all  that  time  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  generous 
and  upright  in  its  dealings  with  its 
employes   and  its   customers.     The 
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members  were  bankers  and  commis- 
sion-merchants, and  had  for  centuries 
filled  important  offices  under  the  em- 
pire and  while  Nuremberg  was  a  free 
city.  One  branch  of  their  business 
was  the  exportation  of  immense  quan- 
tiues  of  the  toys  for  which  Nuremberg 
has  long  been  famous.  It  was  their 
custom  every  Christmas  Eve  to  pre- 
pare a  feast  for  the  humble  makers  of 
these  playthings — peasants  from  the 
surrounding  country  as  well  as  dwell- 
ers in  the  town — at  which  time  their 
great  warehouse  was  lit  from  garret  to 
cellar;  one  long  room,  the  size  of  the 
whole  building,  on  the  ground  floor, 
being  gay  with  bright  Christmas  trees 
loaded  with  nuts,  apples,  sugar-plums, 
and  all  sorts  of  jolly-looking  figures 
in  honey-cake  and  pfeffer-kuchen.  On 
tables,  set  in  long  rows  around  and 
up  and  down  the  room,  were  piled 
the  more  substantial  presents — warm 
woollen  doth  for  a  suit  apiece  for  the 
men,  jackets  for  the  boys,  dresses  and 
petticoats  for  the  women  and  girls,  with 
great  bolts  of  linen  for  family  use. 

The  people  arrived  punctually  at 
three  o'clock — those  short,  dark  win- 
ter-days allowing  the  candles  to  be  lit 
half  an  hour  later.  After  a  short,  very 
short,  address  of  welcome,  followed  a 
prayer,  concise  and  elegant,  thanking 
God  chiefly  for  the  gift  of  His  dear 
Son.  Then  came  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  hymns  of  Luther,  sung  by 
every  soul  in  that  mixed  crowd ;  and 
after  that  they  were  invited  to  inspect 
their  presents,  each  being  marked 
with  the  prospective  owner's  name. 
About  five  o'clock  all  were  invited  to 
the  floor  above,  where  a  wholesome 
and  plentiful  repast  was  laid.  All 
this  was  over  when  the  Consul  and  I 
arrived;  and  the  people  were  busy 
packing  their  gifts  together,  while 
groups  of  half-shy,  half-wild  children 
surrounded  the  trees,  holding  up  their 
hands  for  such  Christmas  goodies  as 
fate  and  the  laughing  superintendents 
might  let  fall  to  their  lot. 

As  we  walked  leisurely  through  the 
merry,  noisy  crowd — there  must  have 


been  fully  five  hundred  people  alto- 
gether— we  met  occasionally  some 
member  or  relative  of  the  Tucher 
family,  with  all  of  whom  the  Consul 
appeared  acquainted. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Herr  Consul ! " 
cried  they,  welcoming  us  cordially, 
adding  a  congratulation  for  myself 
when  I  was  presented.  "You  don't 
have  such  feasts  as  this  in  America?" 

With  regret  I  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge we  did  not  do  it  up  in 
exactly  that  style. 

"You  are  a  practical  people  over 
there,  and  do  n't  believe  there  is  a 
cultivation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of 
the  head,"  added  a  tremendously  fat 
man  who  looked  so  jolly,  good-na- 
tured, and  matter-of-fact,  that  from  him 
the  remark  sounded  almost  comical. 
"But  you  give  generously  enough," 
added  he.  "That  I  know  from  my 
cousin,  Frederick  Splitzstasser.  I  ex- 
pect you  know  him,  young  lady.  The 
Herr  Consul  does,^nd  told  me  all 
about  his  wife  and  children." 

I  looked  at  the  Consul,  who  g^ew 
rather  red.  He  afterwards  assured 
me  that  it  was  such  a  grief  to  these 
good  people  when  he  was  unable  to 
acquaint  them  with  how  Karl  and 
Gretchen  and  Ernst  and  Kathrina 
managed  their  various  households  in 
America,  that  he  blindly  determined 
never  to  deny  acquaintance  with  any 
of  their  relatives  on  our  side  of  the 
ocean.  Whether  they  lived  in  Maine 
or  California,  he  at  once  declared  he 
knew  them  intimately.  Consequently 
his  personal  popularity  was  something 
quite  astonishing. 

Suddenly  I  saw  an  elderly  lady  ap- 
proaching us,  accompanied  by  a  young 
girl  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  This  young 
lady  came  and  stood  near  me,  look- 
ing at  me  from  time  to  time  with  such 
large  and  sorrowful  eyes  that  I  felt 
oppressed  by  her  attention.  Her  eyes 
were  of  that  deep  violet-blue  very  rare 
in  Germany;  her  complexion  was 
perfectly  wax-like ;  and  her  hair  was 
that  glorious  sunshiny  golden-brown 
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which  we  see  almost  nowhere  save  in 
Carlo  Dolce's  pictures. 

'*Who  is  that?"  I  whispered  to  a 
good-natured  looking  woman  at  my 
left. 

"That  poor  child!  That  is  Karl 
Pirkheimer's  betrothed.  The  dear  in- 
nocent lamb!"  murmured  she,  softly. 
Then  she  went  round,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments came  back,  leading  the  lovely 
young  creature,  whom  she  introduced 
as  Fraulein  Volkamer. 

The  voice  of  the  stranger,  when  she 
uttered  the  customary  commonplaces, 
sounded  so  mournful,  so  pitiful,  and 
so  much  as  if  from  the  depths  of  a 
broken  heart,  that  I  found  myself  re- 
plying in  the  soft,  soothing  way  with 
which  we  quiet  a  distressed  child. 

*'  You  are  an  American  ?  "  asked  she 
soon,  with  great  earnestness.  "Perhaps 
you  have  seen  Herr  Stein,  the  man  in 
whose  guilty  stead  my  betrothed,  Karl 
Pirkheimer,  now  suffers?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  answered, 
vaguely.  "How  does  he  suffer?  Is 
he  ill  or  wounded  ?"  for  a  duel  imme- 
diately suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 

"Do  you  not  know — have  you  not 
heard?"  cried  Fraulein  Volkamer, 
with  an  eagerness  almost  painful. 
"Then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  you 
the  question  which  I  shall  ask  of  every 
stranger  to  my  dying  day.  Come, 
let  us  walk  up  and  down  here." 

She  quietly  took  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  slowly  through  the  room  as 
she  told  me  the  strange  story.  I  no- 
ticed with  what  a  reverential  manner 
my  companion  was  accosted  by  every 
one  we  met.  All  seemed  to  know  her, 
and  she  returned  their  salutations  with 
a  simple  courtesy  and  grace  that  were 
pretty  to  see.  As  people  in  passing 
caught  a  word  or  two  of  what  she  was 
saying,  they  would  shake  their  heads 
pitifully;  and  sometimes  I  heard  the 
words,  "Poor  child!  she  is  thinking 
of  Karl  Pirkheimer  to-night! " 

"  It  is  just  one  year  to-night  since  I 
was  betrothed  to  my  dear  Karl ;  just 
one  year  next  Sylvester  Eve  since  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of  a 


murder,  a  dreadful  murder,  of  which 
he  was  guiltless  as  I  am.  Wait  until 
you  hear  the  whole!"  added  she, 
hastily,  seeing  that  I  was  about  to 
speak.  "  Uncle  William  Tucher  there 
— my  father  is  dead,  and  mother  and 
I  live  with  him — Uncle  William  gave 
the  betrothal  party,  and  we  had  all 
been  very  gay  that  night.  About 
twelve  o'clock  the  friends  left  us ;  and 
a  few  minutes  later  Karl  said  good- 
night. Karl's  lodgings  were  over  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  river,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  stone 
bridge  down  near  the  old  deserted 
warehouse. 

"  I  must  first  tell  you  there  was  a 
certain  Ernst  Kress,  of  Kressenstein, 
between  whom  and  Karl  there  had 
for  some  years  been  some  bad  feeling, 
dating  from  their  student  days,  when 
they  belonged  to  different  corps;  — 
nothing  particularly  serious,  but  a 
mutual  dislike.  There  was  another 
young  man,  the  Baron  von  Stein,  of 
such  reckless  habits  and  bad  character 
that  when  he  fell  in  love  with  KarFs 
sister,  Karl  said  he  would  shoot  him 
if  he  did  not  quit  following  her  on  the 
street  and  put  an  end  to  his  window 
promenades.  Kress  of  Kressenstein 
and  Baron  von  Stein  had  also  a  short 
time  before  had  a  bitter  quarrel. 

"As  Karl  came  near  the  bridge,  he 
saw  three  men  dodging  around  the 
old  warehouse  as  if  they  did  not  want 
to  be  seen.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  he  heard  some 
one  running  behind  him.  He  turned 
and  saw  one  man  followed  by  three 
others.  The  three  overtook  the  first 
just  as  he  stopped,  panting,  at  Karl's 
side ;  and,  as  the  moon  came  suddenly 
from  behind  a  cloud,  he  saw  the  man 
was  Kress  of  Kressenstein.  Before 
he  had  time  to  speak,  the  three  pur- 
suers— one  of  whom  he  swore  upon 
the  trial  to  have  been  Baron  von 
Stein — threw  themselves  upon  the 
two,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  Karl 
heard  Herr  Kress  groan  heavily,  and 
then  there  was  a  splash  as  of  a  body 
falling  into  the  water  below; — then 
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all  was  still.  As  Karl  stood  petrified 
with  horror,  and  held  fast  by  one  of 
the  men  who  had  thrown  a  rope  over 
his  arms,  all  three  suddenly  raised  the 
cry  of  'Murder!*  In  a  few  moments 
some  policemen  ran  up,  and  the  three 
ruffians  immediately  accused  Karl  of 
the  murder  of  Kress  of  Kressenstein. 
They  had  come  to  the  bridge  just  m 
time  to  see  the  short  struggle  and  the 
throwing  of  the  body  into  the  river, 
they  said. 

"In  vain  Karl  protested  his  inno- 
cence. He  was  hurried  to  the  police 
station,  and,  together  with  the  three 
murderers,  locked  up  for  the  night. 
In  the  next  four  days  the  preliminary 
examination  was  held.  The  three 
men  swore  to  the  truth  of  their  story. 
The  existence  of  some  enmity  be- 
tween Karl  and  the  murdered  man, 
whose  body  had  been  recovered,  was 
proven.  An  indictment  for  murder 
was  found ;  and  six  months  later  came 
the  trial.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the 
dreadful  agony  of  that  time.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  verdict  was 
^ guilty^  and  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  executed  on  the  tenth  of  February 
— in  not  quite  two  months  from  this 
day!** 

Fraulein  Volkamer  had  told  the 
horrible  story  clearly,  rapidly,  and 
with  such  dreadful  calmness  that  I 
was  absolutely  appalled. 

"What  became  of  Baron  von 
Stein?"  asked  I. 

"Immediately  after  the  trial,  the 
Baron  and  his  two  accomplices  dis- 
appeared. I  have  lately  discovered  a 
new  witness,"  whispered  she,  eagerly; 
"  I  have  found  the  person  with  whom 
Stein  spent  an  hour,  three  hours  be- 
fore the  murder.  I  have  followed 
him  up  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
bloodhound.  I  know  where  he  met 
Kress  of  Kressenstein  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.  I  know  Kress  had 
a  beautiful  little  Italian  greyhound, 
with  a  strange  mark — like  a  Latin 
cross — aright  over  the  left  ear;  and 
that  that  dog,  usually  inseparable  from 
his  master,  was  locked  up  by  Stein  in 


a  certain  room,  at  fifteen  minutes  to 
twelve ;  and  that  at  twelve,  precisely, 
the  two  left  that  place  together,  Kress 
not  remembering  his  dog." 

"Why  do  you  not  make  your  dis- 
coveries known?"  asked  I,  in  the 
greatest  astonishment. 

"  It  is  not  yet  time,  and  I  must 
first  discover  Stein's  hiding-place," 
answered  she,  with  cold  dignity, 
"  There  is  one  link  wanting  in  the 
chain  of  evidence.  I  will  describe 
Stein  to  you ;  and  should  you  meet 
him,  I  implore  you,  for  the  life  of  my 
dear  Karl,  to  proclaim  him  a  mur- 
derer and  have  him  put  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  then  to  telegraph  me. 
They  told  me  you  were  an  American. 
American  women  have  courage  for 
anything,  I  have  heard.  Not  quite 
two  months — two  months — to  find 
the  murderer ! "  She  fell  into  a  moody 
silence.  "  This  Stein  is  slender,  has 
black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  sabre-cut 
across  the  forehead.  The  dog,  which 
I  am  sure  he  has  taken  with  him, 
though  from  what  motive  I  cannot 
imagine,  is  of  a  tan  color,  with  a  white 
breast  and  the  strange  mark  I  men- 
tioned," said  she  at  last.  "  They  had 
been  playing  that  night,  and  Stein  had 
lost  heavily. 

"  You  think  it  strange  that  I  should 
tell  a  stranger  this  story.  Remembei 
how  short  a  time  my  Karl  has  to  live, 
unless  I  can  find  Stein  1  Uncle  shakes 
his  head,  and  thinks  there  is  no  hope. 
I  have  not  yet  told  him  all  I  have  dis- 
covered. If  I  could  only  find  Stein ! — 
You  will  promise  me?" 

With  some  anxiety,  I  promised, 
though  expressing  the  fear  that  I  might 
not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  him  ;  and 
if  I  did,  how  could  I  cause  his  arrest  ? 
This  hesitation  seemed  to  excite  her 
dreadfully.  She  began  sobbing  in  a 
wild  sort  of  way,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  soothed  her  by  promising, 
most  emphatically,  that  she  should 
have  Stein,  if  I  ever  saw  him,  even  if 
I  had  to  bring  him  myself.  This  last 
assertion,  ludicrous  as  it  seemed  to 
myself,  gave  her  the  greatest  comfort. 
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"  For/*  said  she,  "  I  know  American 
women  are  not  afraid  of  anything.'* 

The  old  lady,  her  mother,  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  and  the  Consul 
joining  us,  I  took  leave  of  my  young 
friend,  telling  her  I  was  going  to 
Munich  on  the  day  following  Christ- 
mas. With  an  anxiously-whispered 
"  Remember !  "  she  wished  me  a 
prosperous  journey,  adding  the  hope 
that  we  might  meet  again. 

On  our  way  home  I  asked  the  Con- 
sul if  he  knew  Fraulein  Volkamer, 
and  had  heard  her  story. 

"Yes."  he  said.  "It  is  a  sad  fate 
for  so  beautiful  a  girl  But  there  seems 
no  hope" 

At  this  moment  we  met  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  cordially 
accosting  the  Consul,  put  an  end  to 
his  sentence  rather  abruptly. 

"  Come  with  us  to  Haverlein*s !"  they 
all  cried.  "He  has  the  most  wonder- 
ful show  of  chocolate  Kriss-KringUs^ 
and  everything  imaginable  in  sugar 
and  cake." 

So  we  went  to  Haverlein*s,  and 
then  plunged  into  scores  of  curious 
toy-shops  before  we  returned  to  the 
hotel.  I  have  no  time  to  tell  what 
a  wonderful  dinner  we  enjoyed  the 
next  day,  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
old  burgher — where  I  again,  unex- 
pectedly, met  Fraulein  Volkamer,  who 
appeared  quiet  and  sad  as  ever,  only 
once  alluding  to  my  promise.  She 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  g^eat  fancy 
to  me,  and  when  the  guests,  big  and 
little,  began  their  Christmas  games, 
and  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  look  on 
merely,  she  crept  close  up  to  me  on 
the  sofa,  and  clasping  one  of  my 
hands  in  an  affectionate,  playful  way, 
sat  there  perfectly  silent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

The  next  day  we  left  Nuremberg 
for  Munich,  where  we  hoped  to  re- 
main a  month.  The  story  of  Karl 
Pirkheimer  haunted  me ;  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night  without  dreaming  of  it, 
and  I  often  found  myself  examining 
young  gentlemen  with  a  most  scru- 
tinizing air,   sometimes  not  particu- 


larly flattering  to  them,  looking  for 
sabre-cuts  across  the  forehead.  Black 
hair  and  eyes  and  sabre-cuts  I  found 
in  abundance  in  that  university  town ; 
but  no  cuts  across  the  forehead.  I 
had  repeated  the  story  to  our  party — 
the  lady  with  whom  I  visited  Nurem- 
berg, a  prominent  artist  and  his  wife 
from  Philadelphia,  and  a  young  clergy- 
man .  The  three  latter  had  joined  us  in 
Munich.  They  were  all  as  intensely 
interested  as  myself;  and  soon  there 
were  five  people  looking  for  black 
eyes  and  hair  and  a  sabre-cut  across 
the  forehead.  We  had  all  concluded 
that  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that- 
Baron  von  Stein  still  retained  the 
dog,  and  therefore  never  thought  to 
look  about  for  dogs. 

But  one  day  I  chanced  to  be  walk- 
ing leisurely  down  the  Maximilian 
Street,  when  a  tan-colored  Italian 
g^reyhound  ran  by  me.  I  turned 
suddenly,  to  find  a  slender  black- 
eyed  and  black-haired  young  man, 
very  fashionably  dressed,  directly  be- 
hind me.  His  hat  was  drawn  so  far 
over  his  forehead  that  I  was  con- 
vinced it  had  the  sabre-cut.  With  no 
apology  for  my  strange  demeanor,  for 
he  was  so  close  to  me  that  he  sprang 
back  as  I  turned,  I  looked  about  again 
for  the  dog.  The  creature,  noticing 
the  movement  of  his  master,  had  come 
back,  and  now  stood  wagging  his 
tail,  and  looking  up  into  my  face. 
Imagine  my  dismay  !  There  was  the 
strange  mark,  like  a  Latin  cross,  just 
back  of  the  left  ear ! 

"  Is  the  young  lady  not  well  ?  "  asked 
the  astonished  gentleman. 

"Yes,  yes!"  I  gasped.  "But the 
dog!" 

"  The  dog !  He  is  a  beauty — ^yes," 
said  the  puzzled  Baron, — for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  he  was  the  Baron. 

As  I.  slowly  turned  again,  the  gen- 
tleman bowed  and  walked  on,  not  by 
any  means  clear  as  to  my  meaning. 
I  dashed  to  the  nearest  carriage,  and 
rode  to  our  hotel  to  astonish  our  party 
by  my  discovery.  We  held  a  long  con- 
sultation as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do. 
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Now  it  is  a  notorious  iaxX  that,  when 
it  comes  to  business,  there  are  no  more 
impracticable  people  under  the  sun 
than  artists,  women,  and  clergymen. 
The  clergyman  insisted  that  I  ought 
to  have  screamed  "  Murder  *'  and  "  Po- 
lice," and  had  the  Baron  locked  up  at 
once.  The  artist  timidly  suggested  that 
ve  ought  to  give  the  man  an  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himself;  perhaps  it  was 
not  ihe  Baron.  This  was  received  with 
marks  of  high  displeasure  by  the  ladies. 
Finally  we  concluded  to  deier  iuitfaer 
action.  The  man  would  not  proba- 
bly leave  Munich  that  night,  and  we 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Court  Brewery 
after  dinner. 

The  Couit  Brewery  is,  I  grant,  not 
an  institution  frequented  by  woman* 
kind.  Occasionally  some  adventur- 
aus  lady  traveller,  German  or  Ameri- 
can, will  go  there  simf^y  for  the  sake 
of  walking  through  the  greatest  beer- 
dxinking  and  beer-brewing  place  in 
the  worldL  The  wh(»le  gtfound-floor, 
a  series  of  low,  arched  rooms,  was 
generally  filled  of  an  evening  with 
nearly  a  thousand  men  of  all  classes, 
sitting  at  tables  set  dose  together  and 
drinking  beer  drawn  by  each  individ- 
ual hims^f,  for  there  are  no  servants 
in  attendsuioe.  A  large  portion  of  the 
upper  floor  is  occupied  by  various  pri- 
vate club-vooms. 

Inspired  by  diat  curiosity  giving  a 
zest  to  all  travelling,  we  set  out  for  the 
Brewery.  We  walked  slowly  through 
die  rooms — the  minister,  as  is  always 
proper,  in  advance.  This  enterprising 
individual  soon  pudied'  his  way  back 
through  the  crowd  to  whisper  in  great 
excitement  that  he  had  found  the  dog, 
consequently  the  owner  must  be  in 
the  building.  I  do  not  diink  one  of 
us  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  now. 

"  I  will  run  back  for  a  policeman,'^ 
said  the  artist;  and  he  disappeared. 

We  were  obliged  to  keep  moving, 
and  followed  the  dergyman,  who,  in 
turn,  was  again  hunting  the  dog.  He 
finally  stopped  before  a  table  next  the 
wall,  around  which  about  a  dozen 


well-dressed  gentlemen  were  sitting. 

"Who  owns  this  dog?'*  asked  he, 
in  remarkable  German. 
.   *l  I  do,"  answered  a  young  man,  the 
hero  of  my  afternoon  adventure. 

We  saw  the  artist  approaching  with 
two  policemen,  and  it  was  important  we 
should  discover  the  sabre-cut  Now, 
I  knew  that  no  German  gentleman 
would  speak  to  a  lady  without  remov- 
ing his  hat;  so,  with  a  treacherous 
politeness,  I  stammered: 

"Are  you  the  Baron  von  Stein  ?'* 

Off  came  the  hat ;  there  was  the  sabre 
cut ;  and  its  owner  calmly  answered : 

"  I  am." 

The  policemen  had  been  stsmding 
near,  and  saw  this.  A  hurried  con- 
sultation with  them  followed.  They 
walked  around  to  each  side  of  the 
guilty  man,  and  suddenly  exclaimed, 
in  chorus : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  King,  we  ar- 
pest  you  for  murder." 

Naturally,  the  consternation  of  the 
Baron,  of  his  friends,  and  of  all 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  was 
great.  Never,  we  thought,  was  guilt 
mcHfe  plainly  written  upon  a  man's 
face.    He  looked  absolutely  appalled 

"Who  charges  me  with  murder?'* 
he  asked,  with  a  scared,  white  &ce. 

"We  do,"  said  the  clergyman, 
briskly, — evidendy  considering  it  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  bring  the  sinner 
to  judgment  as  wdl  as  repentance; 
"we  do,  of  the  murder  of  Kress  of 
Kressenstein,  in  Nuremberg,  about 
one  year  ago." 

The  Baron  and  his  friends  looked 
more  alarmed  than  ever. 

"Come  along!"  said  the  police- 
men, with  energetic  aeal.  "  You  will 
hear  all  about  it  in  the  morning." 

In  vain  were  protestations. 

"You  must  come,  and  you,  and 
you,"  added  they,  nodding  to  each  of 
us  in  turn. 

So,  in  long  procession — for  neariy 
every  individual  in  the  building  fol- 
lowed— we  marched  to  the  police 
station.  There  the  Chief  of  Police 
examined  tis,  and  I  told  the  story  as  I 
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had  heard  it  frogi  Fraulein  Volka- 
mer's  lips.  The  Chief  of  Police 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  That  is  enough  for  to-night/'  s^id 
he,  shortly.  "I  commit  you  all  to 
prison  until  morning." 

"Not  me! — not  the  ladies!"  cried 
the  clergyman  and  the  artist. 

"Certainly,"  phlegmatically  replied 
the  great  man ;  "how  do  I  know  but 
you  will  all  run  away?  and  then  I 
will  have  a  prisoner  on  my  hands  and 
no  witnesses  against  him." 

After  much  expostulation  the  two 
gentlemen  were  detained,  while  we 
were  allowed  to  return,  in  charge  of  a 
policeman,  to  our  hotel.  This  official, 
having  fully  satisfied  himself  of  the 
improbability  of  our  jumfWig  from  a 
third-story  window,  sat  YrnmrnM  down 
outside  our  door  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  office  of  the 
magistrate  was  densely  packed.  The 
Baron  was  a  student,  and  his  corps 
made  its  appearance  in  force,  wearing 
the  uniform  caps  and  scarfs.  The 
Baron  was  a  popular  man  among  the 
fashionable  set  of  young  men,  and 
these  friends  came  also.  We  were 
duly,  and  in  turn,  examined  as  to  our 
business  in  Munich,  home,  and  future 
destination.  The  attentive  listeners 
did  not  receive  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  birthplace  with  satis^Krtion. 
"  These  Americans  are  always  poking 
their  noses  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness," they  said — and  were  repri- 
manded by  the  court  for  disorderly 
conduct. 

After  the  court  had  found  out  all. 
about  our  fathers  and  our  mothers, 
our  sisters  and  our  brothers,  and  the 
state  of  our  finances  (I  don't  think 
its  opinion  of  us  was  improved  by  the 
•answers  to  the  latter  question),  I  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  Fraulein  Vol- 
kamer's  story.  When  I  remembered 
that  she  had  asked  me  to  send  a  dis- 
patch to  her  as  soon  as  I  had  caught 
the  .Baron,  I  suggested  to  the  court 
that  this  might  be  a  very  proper  thing 
to  do.  After  a  protracted  considera- 
Mon  as  to  whether  this  idea  of  mine 


might  not  be  dangerous  to  somebody 
or  other,  the  court  concluded  to  send 
the  dispatch  through  the  Nuremberg 
police  to  the  American  Consul  and 
Fraulein  Volkamer. 

The  examination  went  on  for  six 
hours  longer.  Then  in  came  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  solemnly  read 
the  reply  firom  Nurembeiig.  It  was 
this: 

"Fraulein  Volkamer  is  insane. 
Karl  Pirkheimer,  a  descendant  of 
Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  the  funous  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  died  in  the  service 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Baron 
von  Stein  was  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  Prussia  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Kress  of  Kressenstein  died  in  his  bed 
before  this  generation  was  bom." 

The  Baron's  corps  laughed. 

I  think  the  clergyman  felt  it  more 
than  any  of  us ;  but  we  all  felt  quiet 
enough.  The  Baron,  being  released, 
came  down  to  us  and  politely  thanked 
the  ladies  for  the  good  opinion  they 
had  had  of  him ;  mildly  adding  that 
he  also  had  heard  that  American 
women  were  not  afraid  of  anything. 
We  invited  the  Baron  to  dinner,  and 
he  came ;  and  we  parted  good  friends. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  Fraulein  Volkamer. 
She  had  inherited  insanity  ftom  her 
father  and  her  grandfather.  And 
now  comes  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  story :  Both  father  and  grand- 
father had,  with  slight  variation  in  im- 
agination, connected  their  lives  with 
that  of  Karl  Pirkheimer — an  old  com- 
panion-in-arms  and  friend  of  the  elder 
Volkamer.  Fraulein  Volkamer,  by 
continually  repeating  the  story  she  told 
me,  had  become  popularly  known  as 
"Karl  Pirkheimer's  Betrothed."  and 
was  rarely  called  by  any  other  name. 

As  for  the  dog,  Italian  greyhounds 
are  often  marked  as  was  this  unfortu- 
nate one  of  the  Baron  von  Stein. 
And  if  any  person  thinks  he  might 
have  noticed  some  inconsistency  !n 
the  story  of  Fraulein  Volkamer,  1 
beg  him  to  remember  who  we  were— 
artists,  women,  and  a  clergyman. 
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L 
CHILDREN    AND     CHILDHOOD. 


IT  is  very  good  to  me  to  notice  how 
much  of  the  hope  of  the  world  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  children  that 
are  resting  in  the  future,  but  sure  to 
come,  and  to  bring  with  them  some 
great  blessing  and  help.  The  world 
moves  on ;  the  generations  come  and 
go,  each  bearing  its  own  burden  and 
^filling  its  own  destiny ;  and  to  every 
one  there  is  allotted  a  certain  share  of 
sorrow,  and  the  failure  of  hopes  and 
expectations.  But,  like  a  strain  of 
dear  quiet  music  running  through  a 
tumult  of  clashing  discords,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  children  to  be  bom,  who  shall 
d6  what  die  fathers  failed  to  do,  runs 
clean  through  the  generations.  The 
hope  of  humanity,  the  promise  of  the 
world  to  come,  on  this  planet,  rests  in 
the  children .  When  the  Spartans  re- 
plied to  the  king  who  demanded  fifty 
of  their  children  as  hostages,  "We 
would  prefer  to  give  you  a  hundred 
of  our  most  distinguished  men,*'  it  was 
only  an  expression  of  the  everlasting 
value  of  the  child  to  any  common- 
wealth and  to  every  age.  They  had 
been  defeated,  but  their  hope  was  diat 
the  children  would  conquer ;  they  had 
done  their  best,  but  dieir  children, 
they  hoped,  would  do  better.  Sparta 
wotdd  rise  again  from  the  cradle  and 
the  nursery ;  the  new  hands  would  do 
the  new  work,  and  the  fresh  hearts 
receive  the  fresh  inspiration.  And 
so,  in  the  hope  that  still  shone  for 
Sparta,  fifty  children  were  of  more 
value  than  a  hundred  fathers. 

It  was  a  truth  that  every  age  has  in 
some  way  to  learn.  It  is  in  the  next 
new  life  that  God  hides  the  next  new 
thing  the  world  needs  to  carry  on  its 


work.  The  time  comes  when  great 
discoveries  stop  short  of  their  con- 
summation for  want  of  a  new  man, 
and  no  more  new  discoveries  are 
made ;  when  the  Church  is  certain  to 
fail  for  the  need  of  a  new  apostle  to 
refi^esh  the  old  truths,  or  to  announce 
the  new;  when  the  great  movement 
that  began  with  one  reformer  will  thin 
out,  like  circles  on.  the  water,  if  it  can- 
not be  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  an- 
other ;  and  when  no  new  reform  can 
find  a  man  to  storm  us  with  great  - 
burning  words,  and  stand  for  it.  ^ 
Length  of  life  and  weight  of  wisdom 
never  do  it.  When  a  great  man  dies 
and  a  nation  weeps  for  his  untimely 
end,  if  we  had  but  faith  like  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed  we  should  grow  glad 
again,  through  our  tears,  for  a  timely 
beginning. 

The  hope  of  mankind  is  not  in  the 
old  life  so  much  as  in  the  new  birth. 
If  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  lived 
clean  down  to  the  days  of  Watt,  no- 
body believes  that  he  would  have 
added  Watt's  steam  engine  to  his 
century  of  inventions.  Franklin  at 
eighty-five  was  as  far  or  farther  than 
ever  from  in  venting  Morse's  telegraph. 
Servetus  and  Priestly  might  have  lived 
to  the  days  of  Methuselah,  and  they  . 
would  never  have  been  Channing,  or 
Parker,  or  Wilberforce;  Garrison,  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  or  Lucretia  Mott. 
''What  shall  we  do  ?  "  cries  the  nation ; 
"  our  great  men  are  dying  out  I "  Yet 
it  is  not  in  the  hundred  distinguished 
men,  but  in  the  thousand  undistin- 
guishable  children,  that  our  hope  lies.  * 
This  preacher  has  got  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  tether ;  but  there  is  a  three- 
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year -old  child  somewhere,  standing 
on  a  stool,  preaching  to  a  three-year- 
old  audience,  who  will  win  the  world 
to  a  sweeter  and  nobler  gospel  in 
his  pulpit.  All  posterity  stands  be- 
fore us  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
now  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  deep 
mystery  of  Providence  toward  which 
the  world  is  always  looking ;  and  every 
generation  begins  the  history  of  the 
world  anew. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  hope  of 
the  world  lies  in  the  cradle — not  only 
that  our  life  may  go  on  at  all,  but  that 
it  may  constantly  reach  upward  toward 
nobler  and  better  things — in  what  rela- 
tion do  we,  who  are  now  responsible 
for  this  new  life,  stand  to  it  ?  and  as  it 
is  entrusted  to  our  care,  how  do  we 
deal  with  it?  And  in  saying  this,  I 
must  call  attention  to  the  outcry  that 
is  raised  on  all  sides  of  us  about  the 
danger  that  is  now  threatening  this 
nation,  through  the  baleful  decrease 
in  these  blessed  gifts  from  God  that 
are  the  hope  and  treasure  of  the 
world,  where  the  £urest  hope  of  this 
nation  ought  to  rest.  I  need  not  say 
what  a  difficulty  I  encounter  in  touch- 
ing on  this  matter  in  any  way.  I 
specdc  for  that,  however,  which  ought 
to  give  courage  to  any  man  who  has  to 
deal  with  these  sacred  things  in  our 
ViSt^  vhen  I  say  that  wherever  this  sin 
may  hide  itself,  and  under  whatever 
name  it  may  hide,  once  make  sure 
that  it  is  so,  and  the  reason  is  no 
better  dian  is,  I  believe,  usually  given. 
Then  there  is  a  word  to  say  about  it 
that  goes  deeper  than  that  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  political  economist,  or  the 
patriot.  It  is  this :  That  in  some  way 
we  cannot  even  imagine,  we  may  have 
made  the  whole  world  poorer  by  what 
we  have  done.  What  a  loss  to  the  world 
if  once  such  a  sin  had  been  hidden 
away  in  Stratford-upon-Avon;  or  in 
the  poor  clay  biggin,  two  miles  from 
Ayr,  in  Scotland ;  or  in  the  hut,  eight 
miles  firom  Newcastle,  in  England; 
or  in  many  anodier  place,  shielded 
and  shrouded  then,  as  our  homes  are 
now,  but  since  then  lifted  up  among. 


the  shining  points  of  the  world!  I 
could  wish  no  worse  hell  for  my  worst 
enemy,  if  I  should  ever  take  to  bad 
wishing,  than  that  one  should  haunt 
him  in  eternity  who  might  have  come 
and  poured  mighty  treasure  into  the 
commonwealth  of  the  world  but  for 
that  sin. 

But  I  leave  this  painful  possibility 
for  the  great  positive  truth  of  what  is 
folded  in  the  child  and  his  childhood, 
and  what  we  are  to  do  about  it. 

And  this  must  be  said,  first :  that  if 
we  are  wise  and  faithful  to  our  trust 
that  have  them,  there  is  in  each  the 
making  of  a  man  or  woman  that  shall 
be  a  blessing  and  be  blessed;  men 
and  women  who  shall  add  their  mite 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  if  it  be  but 
to  smite  with  the  hammer  or  stand  at 
the  wash-tub,  and  open  a  way,  by  their 
faithfulness  over  one  talent,  fcM*  the 
trust  of  two  or  ten.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  make  our  children  great,  but 
we  can  all  do  a  great  deal  toward 
making  them  good.  Great  influences 
that  we  cannot  understand,  stretching 
over  the  whole  span  of  our  life,  will 
make  one  man  as  great  as  a  Mariposa 
redwood,  and  another  as  small  as  a 
dwarf  pear.  Yet  this,  in  its  degree, 
shall  be  as  good  as  that,  while  the  sun 
will  shine  and  the  rain  fall  and  the 
blessing  of  heaven  rest  on  both.  But 
the  possibility  is  that  the  little  one 
may  become  not  only  good  but  great. 
Goodness  of  itself  may  be  greatness, 
as  it  was  in  Washington  and  Lincoln ; 
or  there  may  be  greatness  without 
goodness,  as  the  vast  catalogue  of 
mighty  men  who  have  been  the 
scourge  and  curse  of  the  race  can 
testify.  But  greatness  and  goodness 
together — as  in  men  like  Chalmers 
and  Channing,  among  the  preachers 
of  this  century,  and  others  in  every 
walk  of  art  and  literature  and  life, — 
these  combined  together  enable  their 
possessor  to  touch  the  loftiest  place  on 
which  a  man  can  stand. 

This,  for  fathers  and  mothers,  is  the 
deeper  possibility  that  gathers  about 
the  children  that  have  come  to  diem. 
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from  God.  They  may  be  not  only 
good,  but  great, — great  and  good  to- 
gether. That  small  hand,  tireless  in 
mischief,  cutting  and  hammering  at 
things  until  you  are  distracted,  maybe 
in  that  fashion  feeling  its  way  toward 
some  achievement  in  the  arts,  that 
shall  lighten  all  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  give  man  fbrevermore  a  new 
advantage  in  his  strife  with  nature. 
There  may  be  a  surgeon,  or  a-  singer, 
or  a  preacher,  or  a  painter,  or  a  man 
deep  and  wise  in  science  or  in  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  comprehension  of 
mind  or  matter;  or  a  woman  whose 
path  shall  be  as  the  sun  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ; — these 
may  be  among  those  little  ones  that 
are  coming  up  about  you  in  the  home, 
or  that  you  are  teaching  in  the  school 
— so  weary  at  your  task  sometimes 
that  you  hardly  know  what  to  do. 
This  at  any  rate  is  the  clear  certainty: 
that  besides  the  regular  rank  and  file, 
the  men  that  are  always  needed  to 
work  in  the  common  day's  work  of 
the  world,  there  must  be  mighty  men 
and  women  in  the  new  generation,  as 
there  have  been  and  are  in  this;  — 
preachers  that  shall  win  the  world  to 
hear  them ;  reformers  who  shall' storm 
it;  statesmen  who  shall  be  its  great 
ministers,  and  poets  who  shall  be  its 
chief  singers ; — all  the  men  and  women 
who  are  needed  to  make  the  next  age 
greater  and  better  than  this,  (and  much 
as  we  are  inclined  to  cry  down  our 
time,  when  we  get  to  feeling  dismal, 
it  will  take  no  sm^l  pattern  in  any- 
thing to  do  that).  These  are  all  com- 
ing through  your  homes ;  they  are  in 
their  cradles,  or  waiting  for  their  time 
to  be  bom ;  and  they  will  come  quietly 
into  the  world,  in  cities  and  back- 
woods, in  the  mansion  and  the  cabin 
— and  in  the  cabin  more  than  the 
mansion,  for  the  first-bom  sons  of  God 
always  seem  to  take  to  the  stable  and 
the  manger.  And  in  some  way  they 
will  at  last  begin  to  give  hints  of  the 
greatness  with  which  they  come  in- 
vested. None  will  know  it,  except, 
perhaps,  their  mother, — and  she  will 


not  understand  it,  but,  like  Mary,  she 
will  ponder  over  it,  and  hide  these 
things  in  her  heart ;  and  then  the  day 
will  declare  it,  and  these  great  ones 
will  take  their  places  among  the  im- 
mortal men  and  women  of  the  earth. 
I  remember  Harriet  Martineau  tells 
how,  when  she  had  grown  to  be  quite 
a  girl,  a  little  one  was  bom  into  her 
home;  and  as  she  would  look  and 
ponder,  not  knowing  what  was  to 
come  of  it,  she  got  a  great  terror 
into  her  heart  that  the  babe  would 
never  speak,  or  walk,  or  do  anything 
that  she  could  do, — because,  she  said, 
how  can  it,  seeing  that  it  is  so  entirely 
helpless  now  ?  But  she  found,  when 
the  right  time  came,  that  the  feet 
found  their  footing  and  the  tongue  its 
speech,  and  everything  came  along  in 
its  own  right  time ;  and  then,  instead 
of  the  babe,  she  had  a  noble  and 
beautiful  brother,  who  was  able  to  take 
her  part  and  teach  things  to  her,  who 
had  taught  him.  I  presume  it  was 
her  brother  James  that  she  describes ; 
and  so  the  babe  became  an  illustra- 
tion, when  it  came  to  manhood,  of 
the  hidden  greatness  and  goodness  I 
have  spoken  of  together.  But  what 
I  mentioned  this  for,  was  the  illustra- 
tion it  gives  of  a  very  common  latent 
fear  in  the  hearts,  not  of  sisters  so 
much  as  of  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
the  life  that  has  come  to  them,  and  is 
their  life  over  again,  will  not  scram- 
ble or  grow  or  wrestle  into  its  own 
place,  as  theirs  has  done.  They  have 
no  adequate  belief  in  the  hidden  man- 
hood or  womanhood  that  is  folded 
away  within  the  small,  frail  nature, 
and  that  the  man  will  walk  among 
men  and  talk  with  men  as  a  man ;  and 
so  they  often  spend  the  better  part  of 
their  time  in  trying  to  order  afresh 
what  our  wise  mother  nature  has  or- 
dered already.  This  is  all  a  mistake, 
every  time.  Only  make  sure  that  the 
child  has  fair  play  to  grow  into  a 
man  or  a  woman,  with  as  good  guid- 
ance and  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
sible. Have  faith  in  the  child;  and 
if  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
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sin  and  folly  in  your  own  life,  guard 
this  new  life  as  well  as  you  can  from 
the  consequences  of  that  sin  and 
folly ;  and  then  you  can  be  sure  that 
there  is  quite  as  good  a  hope  for  the 
little  one  as  there  ever  was  for  you. 
Give  it  freedom  and  fresh  air,  and  all 
the  teaching  it  can  stand  without  ex- 
hausting life  in  getting  knowledge, 
and  then  trust  the  rest  to  God,  as 
your  fathers  did  before  you ;  and  if  I 
know  anything  of  the  way  of  life, 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  in  the 
new  world  and  new  time  than  there 
has  been  for  yourself. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  went  to  Rugby, 
the  school  was  in  a  frightful  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  considered  clever 
and  manly  to  do  the  basest  things 
and  then  to  deceive  the  master  about 
them.  Arnold  never  for  one  mo- 
ment appeared  to  believe  that  he  was 
being  cheated.  He  said,  practically, 
"Boys,  I  will  not  believe  in  your  de- 
pravity ;**  and  then  presently  the  boys 
were  all  saying,  "  What  a  shame  it  is 
to  lie  to  Arnold,  when  he  always  be- 
lieves you !  '*  aiid  then  the  man's  faith 
in  the  boys  burnt  up  all  the  faithless- 
ness in  their  hearts.  And  when  I  was 
in  New  York  once,  I  received  a  letter, 
together  with  a  book,  from  a  lady,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I 
found  the  book  to  be  the  Life  of  Isaac 
T.  Hopper — I  suppose  one  of  the 
noblest  men,  in  his  way,  this  country 
has  ever  known,  and  in  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  in  his  perfect  love 
of  and  trust  in  peace  and  good-will. 
But  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  a  recital  of  the  deeds 
of  mischief  done  by  Isaac  when  he 
was  a  child.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  chapters  of  childhood  I 
ever  read.    The  way  that  little  fellow 


would  astonish  the  Quakers  who  came 
to  see  his  folks  was  a  marvel.  His 
pranks  with  pins  and  twine,  and  even 
gunpowder,  cannot  be  told.  I  have 
not  a. doubt  that  many  a  Friend  went 
away  feeling  that  if  ever  the  unnama- 
ble  incarnation  of  evil  did  get  bodily 
into  a  boy  and  stay  there,  that  lit- 
tle Hopper  was  the  "all-possessed." 
But  one  thing  was  steadily  there 
through  all  the  pranks  the  lad  would 
play,  and  that  was  a  certain  quick 
reproof  of  conscience, — the  good 
striving  with  the  evil;  and  a  wise 
mother  was  there  to  believe,  as  all 
wise  mothers  do,  that  what  was  good 
was  very  good,  and  the  evil  was  never 
very  bad,  and  that  by  God's  good 
blessing  on  the  boy,  and  her  wise  and 
loving  care,  it  would  all  come  right; 
and  so  she  found  that  at  last  the  mis- 
chief of  a  child  who  was  only  mis- 
chievous because  he  had  more  energy 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  be- 
came the  strength  of  a  man  among 
the  noblest  and  best  of  the  good  in 
this  age.  It  is  but  one  instance  in  a 
thousand  of  a  nature  so  full  of  life  in 
our  own  children,  that  we  do  n't  know 
what  we  shall  do  with  it.  Yet,  while 
we  are  fretting  and  foreboding,  but 
still  doing  the  best  we  can,  the  un- 
slumbering  Providence  is 

*'  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good,** 

touching  the  conscience  when  we  do 
not  know  it,  opening  the  new  nature 
in  His  own  ways  to  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth.  So  we  must  welcome 
little  children — the  new  creation  on 
which  and  in  which  the  whole  future 
world  rests;  give  them  a  great  wel- 
come, and  take  care  when  they  come 
that  we  do  not  destroy  what  they  bring 
with  them  from  God. 
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BY  FRANCIS  JORDAN. 


THE  tourist  travelling  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Toulon  sails  along  a 
shore  filled  and  hallowed  by  the  mem- 
ory of  Napoleon  the  First  and  his 
family.  To-day  he  can  still  see  there 
the  little  couotry-house  of  the  Clary 
fiunily — an  elegant  villa  built  in  the 
pictaresque  Italian  style,  quite  close 
by  the  sea,  where  young  Buonaparte 
had  perhaps  dreamed  his  first  ambi- 
tious dreams,  and  where  he  had  so 
often  listened  to  the  mysterious  voices 
of  his  own  breast. 

This  old  domain  of  the  Imperisd 
£unily,  which  during  the  First  Empire 
was  held  by  the  family  of  King  Joseph, 
is  now  owned  by  M .  Pastr^,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
merchant-princes  of  Marseilles,  from 
which  city  it  Is  but  eight  English  miles 
distant. 

From  the  top  of  the  gray  and  ab- 
rupt mountains  which  project  their 
rugged  granite  heads  in  the  shape  of 
threatening  piomontories  far  out  into 
the  sea,  the  beholder  looks  down  upon 
an  African  landscape  more  beautiful 
and  more  sublime  than  many  African 
landscapes  which  can  be  seen  only 
at  the  expense  of  perilous  voyages 
through  seas  and  deserts.  Neither 
green  prairies,  nor  wet  lowlands  and 
swamps,  nor  yellow  cornfields,  nor 
modest  orchards,  nor  proud  oak  for- 
ests, will  greet  his  astonished  eyes. 
There  intelligent  nature  has  not  wasted 
her  time  in  creating  useful  things  and 
rendering  herself  amiable  to  the  labor- 
ers of  the  fields.  No;  everywhere — 
on  the  mountains,  on  the  shores,  and 
in  the  valleys — reigns  a  solemn  and 
sovereign  disdain  of  common  vegeta- 
tion. Here  and  there  enormous  pine 
trees  have  penetrated  the  massive 
gnuiite  wall  of  the  towering  rocks. 


and,  like  giants  in  despair,  bend  their 
immense  heads  into  the  dark  abyss 
below;  wild  plants  and  flowers,  un- 
known to  the  botanist,  are  scattered 
in  rich  and  gorgeous  profusion  over 
the  granite  plateaux, — standing  forth 
like  beautiful  flower-baskets  dressed 
for  the  immortal  gods.  And  the  sea — 
ever  roaring,  ever  rising  and  reced- 
ing— washes,  enchants  and  perfumes 
this  landscape,  which,  despite  the 
'neighboring  metropolis,  has  escaped 
the  changes  of  civilization,  and  re^ 
mains  to  this  day  as  virginal,  as  fresh, 
and  as  beautiful,  as  on  the  day  of  its 
creation. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  this 
mountainous  site  the  Clary  family  had 
built  their  summer  retreat.  Here  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  had  the  first  vision 
of  that  brilliant  Empire  of  the  Orient 
which  ever  after  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion, and  which  he  would  have  real- 
ized had  not  the  cannon  of  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre  cruelly  overthrown  it.  It  was 
in  the  destiny  of  Napoleon  the  First 
to  find  himself  always  opposed  to 
some  mountain-chain,  whose  towering 
peaks  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
genius  and  superhuman  energy — ^from 
his  volcanic  cradle  at  Ajaocio,  which 
threatened  to  isolate  him  from  the 
world,  down  to  his  rocky  tomb  at  Saint 
Helena.  Thecareerof  Napoleon  leads 
through  a  long  road  of  extinct  volca- 
noes— passing  by  the  mountains  of 
Marseilles,  the  Alps,  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  Simplon,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  Island  of  Elba,  until  the 
flashing  meteor  of  the  Corsican  Alex- 
ander expired  beyond  the  waves  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  leaving  a  red  glare  of 
genius,  heroism,  and  splendor,  which 
will  shine  through  all  the  centuries. 
From  under  the  pine  trees  of  the  Villa 
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Clary  the  eagle  eye  of  the  modem 
Csesar  roamed  over  the  azure  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sought  the 
distant  shores  of  the  East,  which  his 
burning  imagination  had  clothed  with 
all  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  nephew  of  the  great 
man,  immediately  alter  his  inaugura- 
tion on  the  reconstructed  imperial 
throne,  hastened  to  pay  to  this  hal- 
lowed spot  the  visit  to  which  it  was 
entitled  by  the  immortal  memories 
clustering  around  it? 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  Villa 
Clary,  and  close  by  a  duster  of  com- 
mon pine  trees,  stands  the  noblest  tree, 
pertiapSf  which  Providence  has  created 
ibr  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  man- 
kind. This  tree  is  an  exotic ;  it  camel 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  probably  trans- 
planted thither  by  some  chivalrous 
Crusader  who  had  brought  it  home 
from  the  Holy  Land  and  placed  it 
there  as  the  most  costly  of  his  tro- 
phies. Many  centuries  have  rolled 
over  the  majestic  brow  of  this  veteran 
tree,  until  the  immense  crown  of  ver- 
dure which  adorns  its  head  has 
assumed  a  singular  lustre  of  silver- 
like appearance.  And,  besides,  this 
living  witness  of  Oriental  exploits 
and  heroic  deeds,  performed  almost 
a  thousand  years  ago,  stands  there 
embalmed  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
blue  sea,  surviving  new  generations 
which  grow  up  and  decay  around  it, 
Ibr  no  other  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
dian  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great 
concert  which  the  ocean,  the  winds, 
the  rocks,  and  the  trees,  combine  to 
send  up  by  day  and  night  to  the  skies 
above  them. 

And  now  I  propose  to  write  a  chap- 
ter of  the  history  of  the  Villa  Clary  — 
a  chapter  which,  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  considered  a  detached  page  from 
the  ]ife*s  history  of  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  man  who  has  ap- 
peared in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

An  old  citizen  of  Marseilles,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  and  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  telling  the  recollec- 


tions of  his  eventful  life,  had  got  it 
into  his  head  to  make  me  a  confidant 
of  all  the  local  anecdotes  referring  to 
the  celebrated  personages  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted  in  former 
years.  The  attention  and  eagerness 
with  which  1  always  listened  to  his 
tales — now  and  then  a  little  diffuse, 
but  for  the  most  part  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive — had  procured 
me  this  honor,  which  of  course  I  .ac- 
cepted with  the  greatest  deference  and 
res^ation.  I  went  frequently  to  visit 
him  in  his  rustic  retreat,  where  the  last 
years  of  his  life  passed  in  nndistniied 
peace  and  tranquility.  When  the 
weather  was  fair,  the  sun  bright  and 
shining,  and  the  sky  dear  and  cloud>> 
less,  he  would  .leeui  me  to  the  tall  pine 
trees  by  his  little  cottage,  and  invite 
me  to  sit  down  by  his  side  on  a  soft 
moss-bench,  which  was  his  favorite 
resort.  And  then,  with  no  other  list- 
ener than  myself  and  the  singing  birds 
above,  he  would  commence  almost 
immediately  one  of  those  splendid 
anecdotes  which  flowed  from  the  in* 
exhaustible  source  of  his  memory  as 
vividly  and  as  freshly  as  if  he  had 
witnessed  them  but  a  few  days  before. 
He  felt  so  happy  to  have  me  for  a 
listener,  that  he  never  waited  until  I 
had  addressed  to  him  .the  standard 
phrase  of  the  Arabian  Nights :  * '  Pray » 
sir,  if  you  are  not  asleep  now,^  tell  me 
one  of  your  pretty  tales !  *' 

As  most  <^  the  characters  of  these 
recollections,  both  men  and  women» 
had  passed  away  many  years  before* 
it  was  but  natural  for  me  to  imagine, 
in  listening  to  him,  that  I  was  present 
at  an  evocation  of  spirits  and  phan- 
toms ;  while  he,  the  old  man  of  eighty 
summers,  gay,  smiling  and  happy, 
had  suddenly,  in  telling  his  stories, 
reassumed  all  his  youthful  liveliness. 
By  this  play  of  his  imagination  he 
grew  young  again ;  and  the  retrospec- 
tive joys  which  he  thereby  procured 
for  himself,  proved  to  me  that  old  men, 
in  praising  by-gone  times  and  criti- 
cising the  present,  do  so  much  less  to 
give  vent  to  their  cridcal  and  fault- 
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finding  humor  than  to  transport  them- 
selres,  by  the  power  of  their  imagina- 
tion, once  more  to  the  glorious  epoch 
of  their  youth. 

On  a  beautiful  and  balmy  summer 
evening  I  had  taken  my  habitual  seat 
by  his  side.  The  air,  filled  with  inex- 
pressible sweetness,  exhaled  the  calm- 
ness which  accompanies  the  rose- 
colored  twilight  hours  of  southern 
France  and  Italy.  The  beauty  of 
the  evening,  the  tremulousness  of  the 
pines,  tbe  golden  vapors  of  the  sky, 
and,  above  all,  the  date  of  the  month 
and  the  day,  caused  at  this  moment  a 
reminiscence  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  doods  of  his  memory ;  and  after 
having  collected  his  thoughts,  in  a 
meditative  silence  of  some  minutes* 
duration,  he  proceeded  with  the  fol- 
lowing tale : 

On  a  similar  day,  and  on  as  beauti- 
ibl  an  evening  as  this,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  a  man  who  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  world.  His 
family  had  for  some  months  lived  in 
exile  at  Marseilles,  and  had  become 
quite  intimate  with  my  own  family ; 
very  often  my  parents  were  visited  by 
his  mother  and  his  sisters,  who  were 
as  beautiftil  as  they  were  high>minded 
and  intellectual.  On  a  beautiful  Sun- 
day evening  in  August,  our  two  ftimi- 
lies  were  together  under  these  pine 
trees,  and  we  young  folks  were  repre- 
senting living  charades  and  amusing 
ourselves  highly,  when  the  young  man 
suddenly  joined  us,  and  for  a  moment 
interrupted  our  performance.  I  was 
representing  Agamemnon,  the  leader 
of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  in 
the  charade  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  figuring  in  a  costume  hurriedly 
gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  On  my 
head  I  had  a  helmet  of  pasteboard 
covered  with  gilt  paper ;  the  shawl  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies  was  gracefully 
thrown  over  my  shoulders,  and  repre- 
sented the  royal  cloak  of  the  renowned 
warrior;  winle  a  little  rod,  also  cov- 
ered with  gilt  paper,  rested  in  my 
right  hand,  and  very  fitly  supplied  the 


royal  sceptre.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  was  dressed  as  King 
Agamemnon's  daughter,  using  a  linen 
table-cloth  which  she  had  arranged 
like  an  antique  stola,  started  with  the 
exclamation : 

"Ah!  there  comes  my  brother,  the 
Captain  of  Artillery,  to  bid  us  fare- 
well !  He  will  leave  for  Toulon  this 
evening." 

I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
was  struck  by  his  appearance  as  he 
came  up  through  the  long  and  narrow 
alley  which  issued  under  the  pine  trees. 
His  long  brown  hair,  lying  flat  on  the 
temples,  surrounded  his  long  and  pale 
&ce  as  with  a  frame.  1  was  struck  by 
the  distinction  and  noble  expression 
of  his  features.  His  mother  presented 
him  to  us.  The  expression  of  com- 
mand and  majesty  was  so  unnoistaka- 
bly  written  on  this  imperial  brow,  that 
I  felt  a  strange  embarrassment  to  be 
presented  to  him  in  my  burlesque 
costume  of  the  Greek  hero.  Taking 
my  pasteboard  helmet  in  my  left  hand, 
I  made  to  our  unexpected  visitor 
several  profound  bows,  and  quietly 
awaited  his  order  to  resume  my  part 
in  the  charade. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  are  rep- 
resenting living  charades!'* 

"Yes,  Captain,"    I  replied;    "the* 
audience  has  guessed  already — '  Aga,' 
a  Turkish  general,  and  '  Memnon,*  the 
Egyptian  statue." 

"Then  I  expect  it  will  not  be  very 
hard  to  guess  that  you  are  Agamem- 
non, the  king  of  kings!"  he  replied, 
gaily. 

Who  would  have  told  me  that  I  had 
just  then  another  and  more  powerful 
Agamemnon  before  me  ? 

Our  young  Captain  sat  down  in  our 
midst,  looked  pretty  brusquely  into 
my  face — a  habit  he  could  never  get 
rid  of  in  after  life — and  said: 

'^  Since  I  have  taken  my  exiled  fam- 
ily to  Marseilles,  I  am  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  Sampietro  of  Bastelica — 
of  my  countryman  Sampietro,  a  very 
rude  man,  my  faith!  Haven't  I  got 
it  into  my  head  somehow  or  other 
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that  I  have  found  this  morning,  in  one 
of  our  old  streets,  the  very  house 
where  the  greatest  and  the  most  terri- 
ble scene  of  his  life  must  have  oc- 
curred? This  house  has  made  such  a 
strange  and  powerful  impression  on 
my  mind,  that,  without  giving  a  rea- 
son foe  it,  I  am  ready  to  swear  that 
Sampietro  de  Bastelica  has  lived  in  it. 
Shall  1  confess  it  to  you  ?  I  am  just 
now  in  search  of  a  subject  fit  for  a 
tragedy;  for  I  should  like  to  write  a 
tragedy — although  the  times  are  more 
favorable  to  pastoral  poetry,  since  the 
executioner  on  our  public  places  is 
shedding  torrents  of  human  blood." 

"Ah,  indeed!  You  intend  to  write 
a  tragedy,  my  brother?"  said  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  sisters — a  living  statue 
more  beautiful  than  the  chisel  of  Phid- 
ias was  capable  of  producing.  "Well, 
I  am  anxious  to  see  what  you  can  do 
as  a  poet." 

But  without  taking  any  notice  of 
this  remark  of  his  sister,  the  young 
Captain  continued: 

"I  would  like  to  write  a  tragedy 
founded  on  some  great  event  taken 
from  the  history  of  our  island.  Corsica 
has  always  been  fertile  in  great  souls 
and  strong  characters.  Great  men, 
great  heroes,  and  great  patriots,  have 
lived  and  fought  and  died  there,  and 
are  still  waiting  for  their  Homer  jor 
Corneille.  Sampietro  was  one  of  these 
great  souls  and  iron-willed  characters. 
He  would  make  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
compared  to  which  Shakespeare's 
'  Moor  of  Venice  *  is  a  mere  puppet ! " 

"Give  us  the  history  of  your  hero," 
said  my  £stiier,  "and  then  we  can 
judge  for  oimelves." 

"  Witkjtiie  greatest  pleasure.  Then, 
to  begin  with,  this  morning  I  was 
dreaming  of  Sampietro,  and  while  re- 
calling the  eventful  history  of  his  life, 
1  remembered  that  it  was  in  Mar- 
seilles that  he  placed  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
ancient  or  modern  tragedies.  This 
idea  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
Illy  mind,  when,  by  chance,  I  looked 
up   and   perceived   a   house   whose 


architecture  was  that  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second, — windows  with 
curiously-chiselled  framework,  a  very 
antique-looking  and  nicely-carved  ga- 
ble, and  gutters  with  fantastic  heads 
of  mythological  animals.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  very  house,  I  said  to  myself, 
in  which  Sampietro  presented  himself 
quite  unexpectedly  to  his  wife.  She 
was  wealthy,  and  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Corsica. 
Well,  the  present  appearance  of  the 
house  is  such  that  one  can  see  now 
that  in  i$55  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  elegant  residences  in  the 
city.  I  looked  at  this  house ;  and,  in 
looking  at  it,  an  ever-increasing  curi- 
osity seized  me  and  compelled  me  to 
walk  in  to  make  some  inquiries. 
Somebody  called  down  from  the 
second  story: 

"'What  do  you  want,  sir?* 

" '  I  want  to  see  Vanina  Ornano, 
the  wife  of  Sampietro  of  BasteHca,* 
was  my  reply. 

" '  Such  a  person  does  not  live  here,' 
the  same  voice  from  above  called 
down. 

"'Well,  who  is  living  on  the  first 
floor?'  said  1. 

" '  Nobody.  The  first  floor  has  not 
been  occupied  since  Gauffridi  the  sor- 
cerer, who  lived  there,  perished  at  the 
stake.' 

"  Now,  you  see,  a  floor  that  has  been 
occupied  by  a  sorcerer  who  has  suf- 
fered death  at  the  stake,  is  just  a  fit- 
ting abode  for  a  man  like  Sampietro. 
There  are  houses  which  seem  to  have 
been  marked  with  the  seal  of  destiny. 
Encouraged  by  this  revelation,  which 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  diaboli- 
cal, I  asked  permission  to  look  at  this 
formidable  first  floor;  and  the  same 
voice  told  me  that  1  had  but  to  push  a 
door  open,  which  nobody  ever  passed 
by  without  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  I  could  walk  in  and  look 
at  the  place  as  much  as  I  liked. 

"I  stepped  into  a  large  apartment 
of  rather  suspicious  appiKirance.  It 
was  dark  and  grange;  Qdd-looking 
tapestry  covered  its  walls.     Among 
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the  personages  figuring  in  this  tapes- 
try there  was  a  knight  who  pierced 
his  bosom  with  his  sword.  The  sight 
of  this  knight  could  only  confirm  me 
in  the  idea  that  either  a  mysterious 
hand  or  my  star,  if  you  prefer  it,  had 
led  me  into  a  room  where  a  terrible 
.tragical  scene  had  occurred  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

*'  I  imagined  that  I  was  marching 
on  the  gp-ound  on  which  the  fifth  act 
of  my  tragedy  had  to  be  located.  I 
had  before  my  eyes,  I  even  touched 
with  my  fingers,  the  wall  on  which 
Vanina  had  been  leaning,  and  where, 
trembling  and  shivering,  she  had 
sought  protection  against  the  terrible 
and  pitiless  hand  of  her  husband. 
The  two  phantoms  arose  before  my 
mind  in  all  their  ghastly  horror,  and 
I  listened,  as  in  a  dream  or  vision,  to 
the  heart-rending  farewell  which  Sam- 
pietro  bade  to  the  wife  he  was  about 
to  murder.  And  now  hear  the  sub- 
stance of  my  tragedy : 

**Sampietro,  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
rents, was  born  at  the  village  of  Bas- 
telica,  near  the  city  of  Ajaccio,  in 
r5oi.  His  affection  for  France  was 
equal  to  the  hatred  which  he  had 
vowed  to  Genoa.  History  has  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  captains 
of  his  age.  With  but  three  hundred 
Italians  he  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Jossan,  which  was  besieged  by  ten 
thousand  Germans,  and  saved  the 
place.  At  Coni,  at  Landrecies,  at  Cer- 
isole,  he  distinguished  himself  equally 
by  his  military  talents  as  a  general  and 
by  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  resolved  to  snatch 
Corsica  away  from  the  Genoese,  and 
to  give  it  to  France,  and  thereby  to 
prepare,  perhaps,  a  brilliant  destiny 
to  one  of  his  descendants  or  country- 
men. During  a  whole  year  he  con- 
tested and  disputed,  rock  after  rock, 
valley  after  valley,  his  island  with  its 
oppressors,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  it  and  to  cross  the  sea  again. 
But  at  last,  crushed  by  superior  num- 
bers, he  consented  to  meet  the  Geno- 
ese general  at  a  rendezvous,  where  the 


preliminaries  of  peace  should  be  es- 
tablished. This  interview  proved  to 
be  an  ambuscade.  Sampietro,  in 
spite  of  a  safe-conduct,  was  captured 
and  thrown  into  the  citadel  of  Bastia, 
where  the  treachery  and  perfidy 
perpetrated  against  him  impressed 
his  mind  so  powerfully  that  he  almost 
went  mad.  His  hatred  against  Genoa 
grew  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would 
have  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  father 
if  his  father  had  not  shared  his' 
implacable  resentment  against  the 
oppressors  of  Corsica.  Henry  the 
Second  applied  to  the  Senate  of 
Genoa,  and  was  granted  his  pardon ; 
but  only  after  many  negotiations  and 
solicitations.  Immediately  after  his 
release  from  the  citadel  of  Bastia, 
Sampietro,  who  had  acquired  an  im- 
mense reputation  among  his  country- 
men, married  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  high-minded  maiden  of  his 
island,  Vanina  Ornano,  who  felt  but 
too  proud  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
rude  but  renowned  warrior.  Sampie- 
tro had  hardly  left  Corsica  when  he 
learned  that  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  re- 
penting of  having  set  him  free,  had 
set  a  price  on  his  head;  and  that 
assassins  were  lurking  about  him, 
ready  to  murder  him  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.  This  treacherous 
plot  would  have  increased  his  hatred 
for  the  Genoese,  if  that  had  been  pos- 
sible; but  his  impetuous  soul  was 
already  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
by  intense  hatred  and  disgust  for  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  The  noble 
exile  loved  Corsica ;  he  loved  its  splen- 
did walnut  forests,  which  are  arrayed, 
like  an  immense  army  of  giants,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  on 
the  edges  of  its  valleys  and  preci- 
pices ;  he  loved  the  heroic  and  indom> 
itable  people  who  drank  the  water  of 
the  mountain  streams  and  slept  un- 
der the  oaks  of  the  forests.  Several 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,  he 
saw  on  the  map  of  Europe  only 
France,  which  might  fill  with  its  pow- 
erful arm  the  gap  that  existed  between 
Corsica  and  the  Continent.    Oh,  when 
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the  last  outrs^,  the  last  defiance, 
which  Genoa  had  hurled  into  his 
teethp  was  communicated  to  him,  how 
delighted  he  would  have  been  if  he 
could  have  breathed  his  own  fiery 
hatred  into  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
men  !  How  gladly  he  would  have  in- 
spired all  ardent  minds  with  his  own 
anger  and  his  own  vindictiveness ! 
But  while  recruiting  an  army,  which 
was  to  make  a  last  and  desperate 
effort  for  the  deliverance  of  his  native 
island,  he  learned  that  Vanina,  his 
wife,  aided  by  her  aristocratic  connec- 
tions in  Italy,  had  appealed  to  the 
Senate  of  Genoa  and  tried  to  obtain 
his  pardon.  This  news,  which  at  first 
confounded  and  amazed  him,  reached 
him  at  Constantinople,  which  he  made 
his  headquarters.  He  refused  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  only  reluctantly  gave 
credence  to  it.  And  then  he  started, 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  very  room  in 
which  I  was  this  morning. 

"And  here  begins  the  conclusion 
of  my  tragedy!  The  last  act,  the 
closing  scene,  of  this  terrible  domes- 
tic drama  commences !  *' 

After  having  proceeded  thus  far  with 
his  narrative,  the  young  officer  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
cast  a  glance  of  admiration  on  his 
mother,  who  was  sitting  opposite  him, 
and  had  listened  to  him  with  the 
greatest  attention.  I  too  looked  at 
her,  and  never  in  my  life  shall  I  forget 
the  impression  she  made  on  me  at 
tiiat  moment.  There  was  something 
grand,  something  sublime,  in  her  ap- 
pearance. She  resembled  an  ancient 
Roman  matron — perhaps  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Her  noble 
features,  which  might  have  served  as  a 
model  to  Phidias  or  Canova,  were  irra^ 
diated  by  an  expression  of  energy  and 
resolution  which  inspired  me  with 
awe.  Like  Sampietro*s  wife,  she  had 
fled  from  Corsica  before  the  new 
oppressor  of  her  island;  and  pro- 
scription, exile,  and  death,  formed 
around  her  head  that  sinister  but 
admirable  halo  of  glory  which  politi- 


cal persecution  always  bestows  on  its 
victims. 

"Mother,"  continued  the  young 
Captain  of  Artillery,  "  forgive  Vanina 
for  having  been  less  great  than  your- 
self !  She  was  y o ung,  she  was  wealthy ; 
and  she  hoped  that  a  reconciliation 
between  Genoa  and  her  husband 
might  still  be  possible.  Ah!  how 
little  she  knew  him !  But  who  can 
wonder  that  she  did  know  him  so 
little?  I  remember  having  seen,  at 
Corte,  the  portrait  of  this  charming 
and  beautiful  creature;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  angelic  sweetness 
and  the  heavenly  expression  of  her 
features.  If  she  had  crossed  the  path 
of  Raphael,  she  would  have  realized 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
which  the  great  painter  felt  within  his 
own  breast,  and  which,  for  want  of  a 
human  model,  he  could  but  imper- 
fectly represent  in  art.  Though  it 
was  well  known  at  Corte  that  it  was 
the  portrait  of  a  young  Corsican  girl, 
the  peasants  and  the  children  knelt 
down  before  it  and  invoked  her  pro- 
tection. 'If  she  is  not  the  Holy 
Virgin  herself,  sir,*  said  an  old  woman 
to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  'she 
must  be  one  of  the  angels ;  for  such 
eyes  and  such  a  smile  are  not  of  earth ! ' 

"  But  the  remembrance  of  Vanina 
Omano  reminds  me  of  the  young 
girls  of  my  own  country.  I  do  not 
know  what  God  may  have  in  store  for 
me;  but  I  know  that,  both  in  good 
and  in  evil  days,  my  heart  will  always 
listen  to  the  mysterious  voices  of  my 
native  island.  The  impressions  which 
I  received  in  my  early  childhood — 
either  gazing  at  the  rolling  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its  re- 
sounding murmur  and  the  azure  reflec- 
tion of  an  ever-smiling  sky ;  or  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  bold  volcanic  moun- 
tains which  rear  their  majestic  peaks 
far  above  the  clouds ;  or  slowly  stroll- 
ing over  the  quays,  clothed  in  the 
golden  tints  of  the  setting  sun  and 
thronged  by  our  beautiful  young  girls 
and  women,  while  the  bells  of  the 
neighboring  churches  slowly  tolled  for 
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vespers; — all  these  impressions  will 
live  forever  in  my  memory.  They 
are  indissolubly  united  in  my  heart  to 
every  emotion  of  greatness  and  glory 
which  I  am  capable  of  experiencing. 
As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  what 
Providence  may  have  in  store  for  me, 
or  which  mission  my  head  or  my 
sword  may  have  to  fulfil  on  earth ; 
but  I  can  truly  affirm  that  if  it  should 
ever  be  my  fate  to  be  imprisoned,  like 
Sampietro,  in  the  citadel  of  a  cruel 
and  relentless  enemy, — if  this  enemy 
should  raise  his  aim  against  my  unpro- 
tected breast  and  threaten  me,  or  if  he 
should  enchain  me  dn  some  desert 
rock,  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  and  there  mete  out  to 
my  lungs  a  scanty  supply  of  air,  and 
*  to  my  eyes  a  limited  horiaon,  —  I 
should,  under  such  circumstances, 
always  be  able  to  call  forth  within  my 
soul  a  secret  festival,  by  recalling  to 
my  mind  the  sweet  and  imposing 
recollections  of  my  younger  days,  the 
beautiful  reminiscences  of  my  island 
home,  and  the  visionary  dreams  of  the 
boy  which  may  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  man. 

"  But  let  me  now  return  to,  my 
tragedy : — 

"At  the  sight  of  her  husband, 
Vanina  nttered  an  exclamation  both 
of  joy  and  surprise;  she  rushed  to- 
ward him  in  order  to  clasp  him  to 
her  heart.  But  Sampietro  recoiled 
before  her,  as  if  afiaid  of  her  touch, 
and  fixed  upon  her  his  threatening 
eye,  which  caused  her  to  shudder. 

"  *  Vanina,  my  wife,*  he  said  at  last, 
'  here  I  am,  your  banished  husband  \ 
I  am  an  outcast,  an  outlaw,  for  whose 
head  a  reward  has  been  offered ; — 
while  you — * 

" '  Oh,  Sampietro !  *  replied  Vanina, 
tenderly,  'you  know  the  more  un- 
fortunate you  are  the  dearer  you 
are  to  your  wife.  My  thoughts  and 
my  prayers  were  all  the  time  with 
you,  during  your  absence.  Oh,  Sam- 
pietro, trust  to  your  wife ! ' 

"'To  my  wHe,  who  is  bargaining 
iM  my  dishonor  I  * 


"  *  Your  dishonor,  Sampietro  ? ' 

"'They  know  now  at  Genoa  that 
Sampietro  consents  to  humble  him- 
self before  his  enemies  and  prays  for 
mercy ! ' 

"  'Sampietro ! — What  do  you  say  ? 
You  have  asked  for  mercy  ?  * 

"  *  Woman,  do  you  know  what  you 
say  ?  / —  ask  for  mercy  ?  / —  ask  for 
mercy  ?  Do  you  not  know  Sampie- 
tro, your  husband  ?* 

"His  eye  glistened  with  the  lurking 
expression  of  a  tiger  ready  to  spring 
upon  his  prey,  and  caused  her  blood 
to  curdle  in  her  veins. 

"  •  Ah,  you  are  terrible,  Sampietro !  * 
she  gasped ;  '  you  frighten  me ! ' 

"  •  Have  you  forgotten,  Vanina,  that 
the  wretches  have  built  castles  and 
fortresses  on  the  tops  and  flanks  of 
our  mountains,  whence  pillage,  rape, 
and  murder,  descend  into  our  valleys  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  they  have 
burdened  my  arms  with  chains  ?  that 
they  have  broken  their  most  solemn 
pledges,  and,  with  sc(Mmful  sneers, 
have  thrown  me  into  a  dark  dungeon  ? 
that  my  life  is  forfeited  to  them,  and 
that  their  executioner  is  waiting  for 
my  head,  in  order  to  make  from  it  his 
pittance  of  a  salary  ? ' 

'"I  know  it,'  replied  Vanina,  sadly. 

" '  You  know  it,  and  yet  you  could 
think  that  I  would  ask  them  for 
mercy  ?  * 

"'Then  we  must  bid  an  eternal 
farewell  to  our  beloved  Corsica ! ' 

"  *  Ah,  exile  must  be  very  bitter  to 
you,  Vanina  1 ' 

"  '  Oh,  no,  Sampietro !  With  you 
I  am  willing  and  happy  to  %o  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  was  for  your 
sake  that  I  regretted  Corsica — I  know 
you  love  it  so  dearly.' 

" '  But,  Vanina,*  said  Sampietro  sud- 
denly, with  a  deceitful  smile,  which 
completely  deceived  his  wife, '  perhaps 
Genoa  would  listen  to  and  grant  j^^wr 
petition,  if  you  would  apply  to  the 
Senate  and  pray  ibr  my  life  1  For,  after 
all,  these  Genoese  may  be  accessible 
to  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  a  de- 
voted wife ;  they  may  be  humane !  \ 
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"'Oh,  yes,  Sampietro  !  Perhaps  I 
would  succeed  in  securing  your  par- 
don! You  know  what  our  great 
Dante  says:  "Unfortunate  he  %ho 
knows  how  bitter  is  the  bread  of 
exile!'" 

••  •  And,  besides,*  continued  Sampie- 
tro, 'Vanina  has  powerful  friends; 
your  family  is  related  by  blood  to  the 
family  of  Doria;  the  influence  of  the 
Ornano  might  easily  disarm  the  wrath 
of  the  Senators,  and  obtain  both  my 
life  and  my  liberty !  You  see  that  it 
is  not  impossible  for  Sampietro  to  live 
and  to  be  free ! ' 

"*Ah,  what  would  you  do,  Sampie- 
tro, if  such  a  pardon  would  be  granted 
you?'  timidly  asked  Vanina,  resting 
her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  her  hus- 
band. 

***  I  would  owe  that  pardon  to  you, 
Vanina,  would  I  not?'  said  Sampie- 
tro, with  the  same  deceitful  smile, 
which  entirely  dispelled  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  wife. 

•"Oh,  Sampietro!*  exclaimed  Va- 
nina suddenly,  while  an  expression  of 
sublime  love  and  enthusiasm  passed 
over  her  lovely  features;  *I  see  you 
know  all !  Why  conceal  it  any  longer  ? 
This  pardon ' 

"'This  pardon,  Vanina?* 

"  *  Has  been  granted  to  me ! ' 

"A  yell  of  rage  answered  this  an- 
nomicement.  Recoiling  from  Vani- 
na's  clasp  as  if  a  viper  had  stung  him, 
Sampietro  stood  for  a  moment  aghast 
and  speechless.  But  at  last  his  fury 
overcame  his  amazement. 

" '  Oh,  heavens !'  he  exclaimed,  while 
tears  broke  forth  from  his  eyes.  *  Then 
I  have  arrived  too  late !  My  dishonor 
has  beai  signed  and  sealed,  and  it  was 
my  own  wife  that  guided  the  hand  of 
the  Doge ! '  Too  late !    Too  late !  * 

"And  now  hear  what  then  took  place 
between  Sampietro  and  his  wife !  The 
Moor  of  Venice,  whom  Shakespeare 
has  made  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  is  but 
afiction,  a  Venetian  legend;  but  Sam- 
pietro is  a  historical  personage,  and 
the  terrible  event  which  I  have  related 
to  you  is  as  historical  as  any  event  of 


Caesar's  life.  Sampietro  told  his  wife 
that  she  must  die — die  by  his  own 
hands;  and  that  she  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  live.  And  yet  this  terrible 
man  adored  his  wife!  Full  of  love 
and  tenderness,  he  began  to  contem- 
plate the  beautiful  countenance,  which 
was  already  overspread  by  the  pale- 
ness of  death ; — this  sweet  and  charm- 
ing creature,  so  full  of  life,  so  radiant 
with  youth  and  beauty,  which  he  was 
about  to  strike  fatally !  He  would  have 
given  his  own  life,  a  thousand  times, 
if  he  could  have  saved  her  whom  he 
was  about  to  destroy.  But  the  next 
moment  the  tefrible  words,  '  Genoa  I ' 
*  Mercy  r  *  Dishonor !'  were  raging 
through  his  head  like  a  hurricane; 
and  again  they  burst  forth  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  his  pride  was  struck  dumb  with 
fear  and  horror.  He  seized  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  pressed  them  tenderly, 
kissed  them  for  the  last  time;  and 
then,  compelling  Vanina  to  stand 
erect  before  her  sacrificer,  the  barba- 
rian knelt  down  and  adored  his  victinl. 
And  once  more  he  was  carried  away 
by  his  love ;  once  more  his  affection 
for  the  wife  whom  he  had  cherished 
and  adored  with  all  the  ardent  passion 
of  his  character,  overcame  his  anger ; 
he  wept  like  a  child,  and  bathed  with 
his  tears  her  hands,  which  he  had  ten- 
derly clasped  in  his  own ;  he  gave  her 
the  sweetest  and  most  caressing  names. 
Vanina  for  a  moment  was  restored  to 
life  and  to  hope;  affectionately  she 
bent  down  to  her  kneeling  husband, 
and  smiled  amidst  tears  of  love  and 
compassion.  But  suddenly  Sampietro 
started ;  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
he  seized  the  scarf  which  enveloped 
Vanina's  neck,  rolled  it  together  over 
his  knees,  and  strangled  her.  Two 
minutes  after,  the  most  devoted  and 
most  loving  of  wives  had  ceased  to 
live!  Sampietro  had  had  his  re- 
venge ! 

"And  this  is  the  end  of  my  tragedy  !'* 
said  the  young  officer,  who,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  his  tale,  had  grown 
deadly  pale,  and  wliose  features  at  the 
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same  time  had  assumed  an  expression 
of  admiration  and  pity. 

"Ah,"  said  Mademoiselle  Pauline, 
"I  like  Shakespeare's  hero  better. 
If  you  want  to  write  a  tragedy  on 
Sampietro,  you  must  give  him  some 
rival,  either  in  Genoa  or  Marseilles, 
of  whom  he  is  jealous ;  and  then  he 
will  appear  less  cruel  in  murdering  his 
Vanina!" 

"Such  are  women  !'*  said  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  disdainful  smile.  "Then 
Sampietro  would  be  a  very  common, 
very  jealous,  and  very  passionate 
man;  I  should  lower  him  from  his 
elevated  standpoint,  and  make  him 
but  the  equal  of  Shakespeare's  hero, 
while  he  is  immensely  his  superior. 
Sampietro  is  not  the  type  of  jesdousy, 
but  he  is  the  type  of  that  exalted  pa- 
triotism and  spirit  of  independence 
which  sacrifices  everything  before  sub- 
mitting to  foreign  oppression  and 
praying  for  mercy.  His  was  a  truly 
Corsican  vengeance!" 

« 

When  my  old  friend  had  finished 
his  story,  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 

"  My  young  friend,  I  need  not  ask 


you  whether  you  know  the  name  of 
the  young  officer  who  passed  this 
glowing  eulogy  on  Sampietro.  It  was 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  really  in- 
tended to  write  a  tragedy  on  his  great 
countryman,  and  who  was  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  his  wonder- 
ful destiny  which  called  him  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

"  Fifteen  years  later  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  presented  to  the  Emperor. 
He  had  just  returned  from  his  con- 
quest of  Prussia.  The  proudest  mon- 
archs  of  Europe,  kings  and  emperors, 
were  begging  for  his  friendship ;  and 
his  most  ambitious  dreams  had  been 
fulfilled.  He  recognized  me  immedi- 
ately, and  recalled  the  little  scene 
which  I  have  related  to  you.  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
meditative  contemplation,  and  then  he 
said,  with  a  melancholy  smile :  '  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better,  both 
for  myself  and  the  world,  if,  instead  of 
the  sword,  I  had  made  use  of  the  pen ! 
But  I  suppose  it  was  my  star  that 
shaped  my  destiny !  Some  other  man 
will  dramatize  the  terrible  story  of 
Sampietro ! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HUGH  P.  GREEN  (MADE  SHORT  TO  FILL  AN  ORDER). 


"  One  feature  of  our  American  literature  cannot 
fail  to  have  struck  every  reader,  even  the  most 
cursory,  viz. :  the  lack  of  good  short  stories.  We 
have  Bcveral  absolutely  good  writers  of  fiction, 
and  many  more  who  are  tolerable  in  this  respect ; 
while  the  name  of  those  who  write  well  enough  to 
get  into  our  easy-natured  magazines  and  weeklies 
Is  le^on.  But  in  almost  every  case  it  takes  these 
geniuses  several  months  to  reach  that  interesting 
chapter  headed  'Conclusion,'  and  that  welcome 
legend  '  Tmb  rkd  '  appended  as  a  tail  -  piece. 
Who  win  enrich  our  respectable  literature  by  the 
chas  $kort  ttory  /  "  —  Conttmpcrary  Journal. 

IT  is  to  the  above-cited  parag^raph, 
My  Dear,  that  you  are  indebted 
for  the  story  which  is  to  follow.  I  had 
not  purposed  to  narrate  the  events  of 


my  checkered  life,  being  deterred 
therefrom  by  the  restraints  of  mod' 
esty — that  fell  disease  which  is  carry- 
ing off  so  many  in  this  vigorous 
young  land  of  ours.  But  I  could  not 
else  than  feel  myself  specially  and 
individually  appealed  to  in  the  news- 
paper paragraph  which  I  have  quoted. 
I  saw,  methought,  standing  out  above 
the  types  which  read  "One  feature," 
etc.,— very  much  as  one's  alter  ego  is 
said  to  linger  about  and  dictate  a 
portion  of  his  actions,  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible, or  an  unseen  spirit 
is  imagined  (if  it  be  imagination  only) 
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to  invest  the  person  of  a  human  be- 
ing and  impart  to  that  person  powers 
almost  superhuman  to  draw  and 
wield  the  volition  of  another — hover- 
ing thus  over  the  plain,  printed  page, 
I  fancied — no,  felt — that  I  saw  the 
injunction,  "Hugh,  this  means  you; 
this  is  your  warning  to  tell  ^^wr  story. 
Heed  it,  ere  another,  less  mild,  be 
sent  to  you." 

Thus  urged,  and  knowing  that  my 
life,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  deemed 
by  the  careless,  had  in  its  history  that 
which  can  both  thrill  the  heart  and 
guide  the  brain ;  aware,  too,  that  my 
friends  had  usually  given  me  credit 
for  a  commendable  conciseness  of 
diction  (which  I  trust  the  reader  will 
also  acknowledge  before  we  are  done), 
I  at  length  determined  to  furnish  the 
Short  Story  of  the  Period,  even  though 
I  must,  perforce,  be  myself  the  hero 
of  it. 

Having  thus  explained,  satisfacto- 
rily, as  I  trust,  my  motive  for  writing, 
I  must  remark,  relative  to  my  mode 
of  addressing  the  reader  in  the  second 
paragraph  above,  that  in  saying  "  My 
Dear"  I  do  not  weakly  feign  the  idea 
that  I  am  talking  to  some  imaginary 
little  female — a  niece  or  a  step- 
daughter, for  instance,  such  as  some 
.  story-tellers  delight  to  set  up  to  fire 
their  shots  at,  as  being  a  tamer  and 
hence  an  easier  mark  than  the  chance 
game  at  which  the  projectile  should 
really  be  directed.  I  say  "  My  Dear," 
meaning  the  indefinite  fair  reader,  and 
because  I  have  found  that  a  little 
pleasant  familiarity  does  not  come  at 
all  amiss.  When  ladies  approach  me 
on  the  street  in  costumes  which  say, 
as  plain  as  words  could  say,  "  Come, 
stare  at  me!  I  have  decked  myself 
out  to  force  your  curious  gaze.  Why 
should  I  distort  symmetry  with  this 
huge  bunch  upon  my  occiput — why 
should  I  bedaub  my  face  with  red 
and  white — why  should  I  out-do  the 
savage  of  the  desert  by  the  loudness 
of  my  stripes  and  streamers — if  not  to 
coerce  your  attention?  Stare  at  me, 
sir,  if  you  are  a  gentleman ! "    When 


they  assail  me  in  this  unequivocal 
way,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  dodge 
their  attack  and  skulk  around   the 
corner  of  bashfulness.    Therefore  I 
say  "My  Dear";  and  if.  Madam,  I 
should    jfail    to  address  you  in  this 
manner  again,  in  response  to  your 
fascinating  advances,   please  under- 
stand   that  it  is  not  because  I  am 
afraid,  but  because  I  am  negligent. 
But  to  the  story  of  my  life : 
My   father,  the   late    Cadwallader 
Green   (which,  for  brevity — he,  too, 
was  a  man  of  few  words — he  invaria- 
bly wrote  C.  Green),  was  connected 
with  the  Greens  of  Summerfield ;  his 
uncle  Ashbel — who,  in  irreverent  al- 
lusion to  his  fondness  for  spirituous 
liquors,  was  often  called  Bottle  Green 
— having  owned  nearly  one-third  of 
that  town,  and  been  acknowledged  as 
the  wealthiest   man    in  the  county. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  affect  to  despise  ancestry. 
There  is  more  egotism  in  refusing  to 
be  upheld  hy  the  friendly  branches 
of  a  family  tree,  than  in  quietly  avail- 
ing one's  self  of  that  entirely  legiti- 
mate support.      Akin  to  the  praise- 
worthy sentiment   of  respect  which 
marks  the  demeanor  of  the  gentle 
toward  their  elders,  more  especially 
parents,  is  the  sentiment  which  ap- 
plauds their  virtues  when  they  are 
dead — even  when    their  names  are 
known  only  through  the  genealogies. 
Believing  thus,  1  have  always  indulged 
a  weakness  for  family  trees.    A  ven- 
erable friend  of  mine,  who  made  a 
hobby    of  genealogy,    often    earned 
an  honest  dollar  by  ringing  up  one's 
grandfather  for  him — not  entirely  after 
the  fashion  of  the  town  crier,  who,  in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors  (God  bless 
them!),  paraded  the  streets,  bell  in 
hand,  crying  "Child  lost!  child  lost! " 
In  this  case  it  was  grandfather  lost ; 
and  Uncle  Garrity's  spectacles  and  his 
Dugdale  were  the  bell  with  which  he 
aided  his  search.    I  always  cherished  a 
plan  of  classifying  my  ancestors  after 
the    manner   of  that   time -honored 
contrivance,  the  family  tree,  already 
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alluded  to,  or  such  other  diagram  as 
should  be  found  most  convenient.  To 
aid  me  in  this.  Uncle  Garrity  furnished 
me  nearly  every  month  with  a  fresh 
chart,  always  on  a  new  plan,  always  a 
little  better  than  the  previous,  and 
always  exceedingly  cheap — say  three 
dollars,  with  parents,  grandparents, 
and  great-grandparents,  and  ten  dol* 
lars  with  full  ancestry  and  ramifica- 
tions. I  always  took  the  cheaper  sort, 
thinking  it  would  only  afford  me  a 
pleasant  evening's  employment,  when 
perfectly  at  leisure  sometime,  to  look 
up,  in  the  genealogy  of  New  England 
and  that  of  Old  England,  the  names  of 
my  remoter  ancestors.  But,  somehow, 
the  evening  of  perfect  leisure  never 
camel  Consequently  our  family  tree 
never  got  beyond  the  second  grand- 
father. He  was  Paris  Green,  who  re- 
moved to  Summerfield  from  Provi- 
dence as  long  ago  as  1752,  and  was, 
if  tradition  be  not  erroneous,  the  first 
town  clerk  of  the  new  town  of  S. 
From  this  fact,  and  from  the  classical- 
ity  of  his  Christian  name  (if,  indeed, 
the  name  of  a  character  in  heathen 
mythology  can  be  called  a  Christian 
name)  —  from  these  facts  I  infer  that 
my  great-great-grandfather  must  have 
been  a  gentleman  of  literary,  or  at 
least  scholarly,  accomplishments,  and 
that  he  trained  up  young  Paris  to  a 
knowledge  of  letters  beyond  the  usual 
acquirements  of  his  primitive  day.  I 
shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  trace 
any  of  my  own  qualities  or  peculiari- 
ties of  taste  or  temperament  back  to 
so  remote  an  ancestor  as  Paris  Green, 
Esquire,  Town  Clerk  of  Summerfield. 
However  tempting  the  research  might 
be  to  me,  or  to  you.  My  Dear,  the 
allotted  length  of  this  narrative  will 
not  permit  such  a  diversion  at  pres- 
ent. 

Exit,  therefore,  Paris  Green,  Es- 
quire. 

My  mother  was  descended  from  the 
Bellingtons,  of  Roxbury.  Her  fam- 
ily, though  ranking  as  aristocratic, 
was  by  no  means  of  that  effete  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  so  many  of 


your  so-called  haut  ton.  Indeed, 
my  mother  was  a  good  democrat 
herself — as  her  marriage  with  my 
father,  who  was  by  no  means  in  Iprdly 
circumstances,  and  her  adoption  of 
his  rather  commonplace  patronymic 
of  Green,  testified.  She  was,  moreover, 
a  good,  robust,  nervous,  energetic  lit- 
tle woman,  who  passed  for  a  beauty, 
and  whose  conquest  and  annexation 
by  Cad.  Green  was  a  subject  of  envy 
to  more  than  one  young  buck  in  and 
about  the  little  village  of  Ompompa- 
noosuc,  to  which  charming  hamlet  in 
the  upper  Connecticut  Valley,  I  must 
inform  you,  my  father  had  followed 
his  sweetheart — Ruth  and  Boaz  trans- 
posed, you  see. 

Here  in  Ompompanoosuc  (you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  follow  the  custom  of 
the  locality  and  abbreviate  it  to  Noosuc^ 
especially  as  brevity  is  the  chief  aim 
of  this  narrative) — here  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Noosuc,  near  enough  to 
dodge  handily  in  and  out  of  the  vil- 
lage to  attend  the  Sunday  service  or 
get  the  weekly  newspapers  and  semi- 
weekly  groceries,  Cadwallader  Green 
and  his  bride  settled  down  on  the 
snug  little  farm  which  he  had  bought 
and  stocked,  and  commenced  the 
quiet,  I  might  say  drudging,  life  of  a 
New  England  farmer.  Drudging  or 
not,  however,  they  throve  at  it;  and 
were,  I  am  sure,  as  happy  as  the 
average  mortal.  Their  acres  yielded 
well,  for  my  father  farmed  intelli- 
gently, having  the  cunning  to  discern 
the  most  advantageous  crop  for  an 
ensuing  season,  the  skill  to  prepare 
the  land  judiciously,  and  the  patience 
to  nurse  the  growing  crop  industri- 
ously. Moreover,  he  usually  sold  at 
the  right  time,  and  proportioned  his 
stock  to  his.  farm  crops  with  almost 
unerring  judgment;  so  much  so  that 
the  inquiry  passed  almost  into  a  by- 
word in  that  neighborhood,  "What  is 
Green  sowing  this  season  ?  '*  **  Where 
does  Green  get  his  seed  ? "  or,  *'  When 
is  Green  going  to  sell  his  grain,  or  his 
steers?"  And  my  mother  did  credit 
to  the  Bellington  blood  by  her  ability 
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as  a  housewife.  She  was  to  him  a 
helpmeet  indeed;  so  that  their  joint 
efforts  of  hand  and  head,  blest  as  they 
were  by  a  smiling  Providence,  were 
rewarded  abundantly.  Their  bins 
were  filled,  their  mows  and  scaffolds 
stuffed  with  forage,  their  pens  and 
yards  of  stock  populated  with  the 
best  of  their  kind.  Their  fsunily 
circle  also  increased,  as  gem  after 
gem  was  added  to  their  diadem  of 
household  jewels. 

And  this  leads  me  to  mention  the 
circumstance  which  formed  almost  the 
only  alloy  to  their  cup  of  pleasure. 

The  first  fruit  of  my  parents*  union 
was  a  girl.  The  inaugural  wail  of  the 
little  stranger,  on  being  ushered  into 
this  heartless  world  (to  quote  an  ex- 
pression which  I  fear  some  one  has 
used  before  me),  was  not  unaccom- 
panied by  a  tear  from  its  mother's 
eye,  who,  even  in  that  moment  of 
pain  and  apprehension,  had  a  thought 
for  the  sex  of  her  ofifepring,  and  who 
hoped — "  for  Pa's  sake  " — to  present 
him  with  a  man-child.  Most  touch- 
ing manifestation  of  all,  perhaps,  of 
the  true  woman  instinct !  But  "  Pa  ** 
bravely  concealed  his  disappoint- 
ment, and,  in  that  badgering  way 
which  papas  have,  he  said,  "Never 
mind,  Kate ;  better  luck  next  time  I  " 
Of  course  this  was  taken,  as  it  was 
meant,  for  sheer  badinage.  But  the 
"next  time  "  came  (as  it  usually  does 
in  families),  and  it  brought— 

Another  girl. 

This  time  the  disappointment  was  a 
little  more  poignant,  and  the  recoil  of 
cheerfulness  a  little  less  elastic.  But 
my  father  was  a  devout  man,  and  he 
said :  "  Well,  after  all,  perhaps  Provi- 
dence has  done  the  best  thing  for  us. 
It  is  a  bright  little  creature,  and  the 
two  girls  will  be  such  playmates  for 
each  other,  and  such  a  help  to  you 
by-and-by,  Mother !  ** 

My  mother  did  not  chime  in  very 
merrily  with  this  view  of  the  case ; 
but  she  managed  to  display  a  com- 
mendable Christian  resignation. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  (and 


that,  you  know,  is  what  I  am  at),  I 
may  say  that  it  was  fortunate  for  me 
that  I  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  second, 
nor  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  the 
fifth,  nor  the  sixth,  nor  the  seventh, 
nor  yet  the  eighth,  offshoot  from  the 
present  branch  of  the  Green  family ; 
for  in  any  of  those  cases,  I  should 
have  been  a  girl  in  spite  of  fate — or 
rather  in  obedience  to  &te,  for  a  most 
unyielding  fatality  seemed  to  nde  the 
sex  of  the  family  thus  far. 

Did  you  ever  stop,  Sir,  and  tremble 
to  think  what  sort  of  a  figure  you 
would  have  made  in  this  world  if  you 
had  happened,  on  entering  it,  to  be 
mustered  among  the  sex  which  we  de- 
nominate * '  feir  *  *  ?  Did  you  ever  busy 
your  fancy  by  conjecturing  the  length 
of  your  lashes,  the  size  of  your  ankles, 
the  style  of  your  bonnet,  and  other 
essential  et  cetera  of  the  female  econ- 
omy, which  would  have  characterized 
you  in  such  an  event?  Did  you 
ever  go  further,  and  select  the  young 
man  of  your  choice  ?  Such  fancyings 
are  a  feminine,  but  not,  I  think,  a  mas- 
culine characteristic.  I  have  heard 
my  fair  fiiends  selecting  the  wives 
whom  they  would  have  chosen  if  they 
had  been  bom  men,  and  descanting 
with  great  warmth  upon  the  grounds 
for  such  choice.  But  it  is  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  ever  noticed,  a  masculine 
pastime.  At  any  rate  I  will  not  spend 
any  time  in  conjecturing  "  what  might 
have  been"  —  words  which,  in  this 
case  at  least,  are  not  what  the  poet 
calls  the  saddest 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen." 

I  admire,  My  Dear,  the  chivalry  of 
sex  which  causes  you  to  bristle  up  at 
this  point,  and  demand  why  I  "  place 
such  a  horrid  stress  on  the  blessing 
of  masculinity ;  why  it  is  n't  as  well  to 
be  a  girl  as  a  boy,"  etc.  I  am  aware 
that  such  is  not  your  talk  on  ordinary 
occasions,  but  I  accept  it  as  a  question 
of  privilege,  and  answer  merely  that 
the  prejudice,  or  what  not,  which 
places  man  superior  to  woman,  in 
his  fortunes  at  least,  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal one.      It  was  thus,    at    least. 
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in  Noosuc,  where,  after  a  few  years, 
"Green's  gals/'  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, came  to  be  a  by-word  with  the 
gossipy  neighbors. 

"  There  goes  Green  with  one  load  of 
his  girls!**  some  brilliant  wit  would 
exclaim  of  a  Sunday  morning,  as  the 
family  carriage  wended  its  way  to 
churdi. 

"Green,  when  are  you  going  to  get 
up  a  marrying-bee  at  your  house?" 
was  a  stock  inquiry  after  my  elder 
sisters  became  well  grown. 

"  A  Green  boy  '*  became  the  stand- 
ing slang  to  signify  the  sex  of  a 
newly-born  girl  in  our  family  or  any 
other. 

Under  such  taunts,  added  to  the 
cumrJative  wear  of  eight  successive 
disappointments,  it  must  not  be  won- 
dered at  that  my  father's  Christian 
resignation  began  to  forsake  him,  and 
especially  that  he  should  begin  to  dis- 
regard the  especial  Scriptural  text  con- 
tained in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
not  far  from  the  seventh  verse. 

Six  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing 
narrative,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
Green  were  gathered  in  their  spacious 
sitting-room,  with  just  half  of  their 
children  about  them.  Two  of  the  girls 
had  married;  two  others  were  away 
at  a  boarding-school.  The  youngest, 
already  past  five  years  old,  had  pre- 
sented herself  (after  due  solicitation) 
to  be  disrobed  for  the  night.  She  was 
already  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  should  be  a  ''Miss'*  and 
perform  this  office  for  herself. 

"Ah!  and  what  will  poor  mamma 
do  then,  Susie,  for  some  little  body  to 
undress?"  said  her  mother,  tenderly, 
accompanying  the  words,  of  course, 
with  a  kiss. 

The  ready  reply  of  the  child  was 
obstructed  by  a  motherly  palm  placed 
across  the  mouth  of  Susie.  But  a 
heavy  sigh  was  heard  to  come  from 
the  direction  of  my  father  sitting  by 
the  fender,  in  the  dark  part  of  the 
room. 


A  year  after. 

Step  once  more  within  that  £unily 
circle.  Or,  on  second  thought,  per- 
haps you  'd  better  not,  on  the  whole. 
I  may  assume  a  licensed  historian's 
prerogative,  however,  and  hint  that 
at  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that 
Susie's  mother  might  not  always  lack 
for  some  little  body  to  dress  and 
undress.  In  other  words,  the  eight 
were  to  welcome  the  ninth.  The  father 
had  been  observed,  of  late,  to  mani- 
fest a  much  more  hopeful  and  elastic 
temper  than  hitherto.  He  had  even 
been  heard  to  observe  that  he  didn't 
believe,  after  all,  that  he  should  go 
down  to  his  grave  without  a  son  to 
take  care  of  his  estate  and  to  hand 
the  name  of  Green  down  to  posterity. 
Whether  this  hopeful  augiuy  was  but 
a  repetition  of  other  like  predictions 
which  on  former  occasions  hope  had 
given  him  but  to  mock  him  withal ;  or 
whether  it  was  some  occult  evidence 
whispering  to  his  excited  fancy;  or 
whether  it  was  some  other  evidences, 
less  occult  (to  old  ladies,  at  least),  but 
hardly  more  reliable; — whichever  it 
may  have  been,  it  was  evident  to 
even  the  most  careless  of  his  neigh- 
bors (and  neighbors  are  not  usually 
very  careless  in  such  matters)  that 
Mr.  Green  was  uncommonly  lively 
and  talkative. 

Talkative?  If  Cadwalladei  Green 
had  but  talked  to  his  neighbors  as  he 
talked  within  himself,  what  time  he 
followed  his  plough  that  glad  spring- 
time, then,  indeed,  he  might  well  have 
been  set  down  as  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  loquacity.  Names  (boys' 
names)  enough  to  make  up  a  regi- 
ment's muster-roll,  glided  through  his 
musings;  portraits  of  boys  in  long 
clothes,  boys  in  pantalets,  boys  in 
jackets  and  trousers,  young  men  in 
boots  and  beards,  danced  through  his 
busy  fancy;  plans  of  school  cam- 
paigns and  farm  campaigns,  with  oc- 
casional flights  into  the  marts  of  trade 
and  the  haJls  of  legislation,  occupied 
his  active  mind.  There  was  a  hand- 
some career  being  made  for  Somebody 
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to  step  into,  as  into  a  suit  of  clothes 
from  the  tailor. 

But  that  Somebody  did  not  appear, 
welcome  as  he  would  have  been — 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Meantime,  C.  Green  continued  to 
hope — and  to  speculate.  Summon- 
ing up  again  his  pious  trust,  he  felt 
that  the  Lord  would  surely  consider 
the  needs — the  deserts,  even,  he  might 
hope,  without  compromising  his  hu- 
mility— of  a  faithful  creature  who  had 
endeavored  to  do  his  duty  both  to  his 
Creator  and  his  fellow-man.  He  was 
now  on  the  downward  slope  of  the 
hill  of  life.  His  best  days  had  been 
spent  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  text 
already  cited,  and  in  the  accumulation 
of  means  for  the  support  of  his  off- 
spring; and  hence  the  logical  carry- 
ing out  of  the  injunction  therein  con- 
tained. The  estate  which  he  had 
amassed  would,  ere  a  score  of  years 
could  pass,  need  a  manager  more  vig- 
orous and  active  than  he,  even  if  his 
life  should  be  spared  so  long.  Above 
all,  the  revered  name  of  Green  must 
be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Was 
Somebody  to  do  this  ? 

And,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Green 
speculated  upon  the  probable  charac- 
ter of  this  extremely  contingent  Some- 
body. 

It  does  not  argue  any  undue  amount 
of  vanity  in  an  expectant  parent,  that 
he  hopes  his  son  will  possess  quali- 
ties resembling  his  own.  It  was  no 
mean  or  egotistical  thing,  I  judge,  for 
C.  Green  to  hope  to  see,  for  the  most 
part,  his  own  physical  and  mental 
features  mirrored  in  Green  junior, 
whenever  that  coy  being  should  con- 
sent to  appear.  My  father  was  a  man 
of  thought,  and  his  career  had  been 
such  as  to  turn  inward  upon  himself 
a  good  share  of  his  investigations. 
He  knew  himself;  not  as  the  egotist 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  but  as  the 
student,  the  worker,  the  man  of  duti- 
ful impulses  to  improve  himself,  to 
develop  his  powers,  to  make  himself, 
if  possible,  a  more  valuable  member 
of  the  community  and  of  his  family. 


Such  a  man  my  father  was ;  and  so  he 
studied  himself  and  his  prospective 
heir.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
laws  of  natural  heritage,  as  against 
those  fatalists  (they  are  scarcely  less) 
who  believe  that  every  newly  created 
soul  is  unique  and  individual,  inde- 
pendent of  its  parentage,  and  only  re- 
sembling its  parent  by  virtue  of  acci- 
dent, not  law. 

Holding  the  former  opinion,  my 
father  had  only  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  an  equation,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  astonishingly 
simple. 

Given,  for  a,  the  leading  qualities 
of  C.  Green :  an  active,  well-balanced 
brain,  with  special  faculties  which 
needed  but  development  to  become 
very  powerful ;  these  minus  the  draw- 
backs of  a  complication  of  misfor- 
tunes— sickness,  betrayal  of  friends, 
money-panics,  etc.,  stinting  somewhat 
the  growth  of  his  fortune,  which  must 
otherwise,  with  his  talents,  have  been 
very  considerable. 

Given,  for  b,  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  Mrs.  Catherine  Green,  ftee 
Bellington:  a  strong  will,  regulated 
by  a  strong  affectional  nature;  fine 
powers  of  language,  and  enough  of 
good  wholesome  pride  to  furnish  out 
her  male  child  with  his  self-reliance 
and  ambition — too  much  for  the 
composition  of  the  character  of  her 
daughters,  if  the  precious  things  were 
expected  to  put  up  with  the  plain  hus- 
bands which  the  rural  neighborhood 
furnished. 

Undetermined,  q,  which  represents 
the  accidents  of  proportion  between 
the  two  values  described  above. 

Required,  x,  which  represents  the 
Somebody  of  whom  I  have  already 
hinted. 

Thus  the  equation  stood : 
a-\-  b-\-q=^x. 

Plainly  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved,  since  two  of  its  quantities  are 
unknown.  ( I  am  aware.  My  Dear,  that 
formulae  and  problems  are  a  terrible 
bore,  and  that  you  know  no  more 
about  them  than — well,  say,  than  I 
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did  at  the  time  we  suppose  this  prob- 
lem to  have  first  presented  itself  to  C. 
Green.  But  then,  you  know,  a  bit  of 
algebra  is  so  thrilling  in  a  story  ;  and 
again,  it  is  fearfully  exact — when  it 
comes  out  right — and  I  must  be  exact 
in  this  narrative,  as  well  as  brief.) 

The  problem  was  insoluble,  and  C. 
Green  had  naught  for  it  but  to  waitt 

He  waited. 

But  while  he  was  waiting,  and  while 
another  in  that  household  was  waiting 
still  more  anxiously,  we,  with  the  free 
wing  of  the  story-teller  and  his  hearer, 
will  sweep  on  to  a  date  which  bears  an 
important  burden  in  the  progress  of 
this  narrative. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  May, 
18 — .  (You  doubtless  remember  that 
year  very  well,  My  Dear. — Excuse  me ; 
of  course  you  are  not  so  old  as  that. 
It  was  very  thoughtless  on  my  part. 
Very  thoughtless.    Pshaw ! ) 

Several  friends  of  the  older  girls  had 
assembled  at  the  Green  mansion  for 
tea,  and  had  been  detained  far  into  the 
evening  by  a  rattling  and  pouring  thun- 
der storm.  Excuse  me  from  describ- 
ing that  storm,  which,  really,  the  folk 
who  were  gathered  inside  were  too 
meny  to  notice,  except  to  take  bare 
note  of  the  fact  of  its  continuance. 
At  last  the  rain  ceased  pouring  against 
the  panes,  and  the  moon  came  out. 
The  hour  had  gfrown  late,  and  with 
many  a  "  Do  n't  go  yet,"  and  "  It  is  n't 
late,"  from  the  Misses  Green,  and  cor- 
responding protestations  from  their 
gallants,  the  young  men  sallied  out 
into  the  night. 

There  was  one  in  that  house  who 
was  not  at  all  reluctant  at  their  de- 
parture. There  were  indications  that 
other  company  might  be  expected  be- 
fore morning. 

Two  hours  later  C.  Green  was  plod- 
ding along  over  the  two  miles  that  lay 
between  his  dwelling  and  the  village, 
where  lived  Doctor  Pelatiah  Carter, 
prince  of  pathologists  and  chief  of 
chirurgcons  in  all  that  vicinage.  C. 
Green  had  become  tolerably  familiar- 


ized with  the  incidents  and  duties  of 
such  an  errand.  Accordingly,  he  did 
not  work  himself  into  a  perspiration 
and  worry  himself  into  an  excitement 
bordering  on  the  non  compos  mentis^ 
as  on  the  first  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary he  gave  his  horse  carte  blanche 
as  to  his  course  and  his  speed,  while 
he  relapsed  into  that  state  of  specula- 
tive revery  which  had  become  chronic 
with  him  of  late. 

"What  will  he  be  like?"  queried 
C.  Green,  within  himself. 

"What  shall  we  call  him?"  pur- 
sued the  expectant  man. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  him?"  was 
the  interrogatory  that  followed. 

"What will  they  say  to  him,  I  won- 
der?"    (Semi-triumphantly.) 

Always  hivi.  What  infatuation  pos- 
sessed the  man?  Had  he  aught  to 
support  him  in  such  a  vagary?  On 
the  contrary,  had  he  not  the  cumula- 
tive experience  of  eight  such  errands 
to  teach  him  better  than  to  say  him 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  had  he 
not  indulged  in  a  precisely  similar 
delusion  on  each  of  tlie  earlier  occa- 
sions ? 

Before  the  man  has  time  to  answer 
us  these  pertinent  queries,  he  has 
reined — no,  the  intelligent  animal  re- 
quired no  rein  to  assist  his  equine  in- 
telligence, and  as  he  arrived  in  front 
of  Dr.  Carter's  smart  dwelling,  he 
swung  handsomely  around  into  the 
yard,  which  lay  smooth  and  pleasant 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  landed  his 
master  in  front  of  the  Doctor's  night- 
door,  which  was  also  his  day-door. 
Night-bells  were  not  in  vogue  among 
the  physicians,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, among  the  physician,  of  Noosuc ; 
but  Mr.  Green  knew  exactly  where 
the  good  Doctor  slept,  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  arousing  him.  So 
he  sat  in  his  wagon  and  called  out : 

"Hello!" 

Not  very  loud,  either,  for  the  window 
was  but  a  good  yard  above  his  head. 
The  response  came  immediately : 

"Bow!  wow!  wow!" 

Of  course  this  was  not  from   the 
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Doctor,  but  from  his  faithful  mastiff, 
who  drew  himself  up  in  battle  array 
right  athwart  the  little  gully  made 
by  the  eaves-droppings  of  the  shed. 
Then,  whether  aroused  by  the  voice 
of  the  man  or  of  the  dog  will  never 
be  known,  the  Doctor  asserted  himself 
in  a  sort  of  prolonged  guttural — 

"H-m-m-m!" 

"Want  you.  Doctor." 

"H-m-m!"  Then,  a  little  more 
brightly :  "  Who  is  it  ?    Green  ?  " 

(How  should  he  know  it  was 
Green  ?) 

"Yes.     Hurry  up." 

The  Doctor  appeared,  and  simul- 
taneously his  man-of-all-work  to  har- 
ness up  old  Pomp  and  clap  him  to  the 
sulky  for  the  journey.  Dr.  Carter 
always  insisted  upon  driving  his  own 
horse  on  every  visit,  and  would  not 
accept  my  father's  earnest  tender  of  a 
seat  in  his  wagon,  and  a  man  to  drive 
him  home  as  soon  as  his  errand  should 
be  accomplished. 

In  fact,  every  whit  as  essential  and 
inseparable  an  element  of  the  Doctor's 
personality  as  his  russet-brown  wig, 
or  his  ancient-fashioned  "  stove-pipe," 
or  his  handle  of  "Doctor,"  was  that 
round-barrelled,  bay-colored  (though 
in  the  moonlight  he  looked  brown), 
small  -  eared,  short  -  maned,  glossy- 
coated,  thick  -  legged,  wide  -  necked 
horse,  which  was  now  seen  approach- 
ing from  the  stable ;  his  brief  (Oh,  how 
brief!)  caudal  appendage  not  yet  erect, 
as  it  was  wont  to  appear  when  on  the 
road; — so  usually,  in  fact,  that  I  sup- 
pose you  could  not  persuade  the  peo- 
ple, who,  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
had  seen  old  Pomp  trot  past  on  his 
daily  round,  to  believe  that  he  ever 
carried  his  tail  otherwise  than  in 
that  perfectly  erect  position.  I  did 
not,  of  course,  see  Pomp  and  the 
Doctor  as  they  went  punching  down 
the  road  on  this  occasion,  but  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  affidavit,  upon 
excellent  grounds  of  belief,  that  they 
looked  exactly  as  a  thousand  times 
since  I  have  seen  them  when  they 
passed  in  profile  by  our  front  gate ;  — 


the  animal  as  I  have  described  him, 
with  neck  nearly  horizontal,  as  if  it 
were  asking  too  much  of  an  every-day 
horse  to  exalt  his  head  and  his  tail, 
too, — measuring  off  the  ground  in 
dainty  little  steps  of  twelve  inches 
each,  with  a  regularity  that  would  put 
the  most  infEdlible  metronome  to 
shame;  the  sulky,  long-geared  and 
thorough-braced,  with  that  odd-look- 
ing frame  projecting  behind — a  ve- 
hicle which,  for  aught  that  I  know, 
may  have  been  the  original  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  famous  "  One-Hoss  Shay," 
so  imperturbably  did  it  receive  and 
withstand  the  shocks  of  time;  void 
of  episode,  except  its  quadrennial 
coat  of  black  paint  and  varnish  (the 
Doctor  painted  it  every  time  a  new 
President  came  in) ;  and  mounted  on 
this,  the  venerable  figure  of  the  man 
of  physic,  always  curved  in  just  so 
great  an  arc  toward  the  front,  always 
giving  one  jerk  at  every  eight  steps 
of  the  horse  (the  chirp  and  the  "  Come, 
Pomp!"  could  not  be  heard  at  my 
ordinary  distance),  and  always  hold- 
ing between  his  feet  the  little  black 
medicine-trunk,  with  the  letters  "P. 
C."  and  various  other  devices  gor- 
geously traced  upon  its  surface  with 
brass-headed  tacks. 

Such  was  the  man,  and  such  the 
equipage  convoyed  toward  the  man- 
sion of  the  Greens  in  the  cool  moon- 
light of  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of 
May,  1 8 — . 

"  Dear  me,  you  hain't  come  none 
too  soon!"  saluted  us  from  Mrs. 
Brown  (you  may  not  know  the 
Browns,  but  they  live  next  door), 
who  had  been  doing  picket  duty  upon 
the  "stoop." 

"  Well,  I  declare  I "  was  the  greeting 
of  Mrs.  Merrisole,  another  neighbor, 
who  somehow  had  became  informed 
of  the  event  and  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing her  appearance;  "what  are  you 
men  folks  doing  here,  this  time  o' 
night?  As  if  we  women  couldn't  sit 
down  and  hev  a  little  visit  without 
you  botherin* ! " 

Mrs.  Witherspoon,  the  best  nurse  in 
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all  those  parts,  who  was  also  present, 
was  less  talkative  and  more  business- 
like. She  left  Mrs.  Merrisole  to  enter- 
tain' my  father,  while  she  and  Mrs. 
Brown  and  the  Doctor  retired  to  ^- 
other  room. 

You  cannot.  My  Dear,  reasonably 
suppose  that  of  the  details  of  this 
history  which  I  have  related,  I  was 
actually  and  personally  cognizant ;  1 
was  not ;  and  my  informant  has  been 
Mr.  C.  Green,  as  you  have,  perhaps, 
suspected.  This  being  the  case,  I  am 
unable  to  tell  you  of  all  that  occurred 
during  the  next  forty  minutes.  But 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
door  opened  and  out  rushed  Mistftess 
Brown,  with  a  flush  upon  her  face. 

She  said  three  words,  which  prob- 
ably produced  a  greater  sensation 
than  any  previous  three  words  which 
had  ever  been  spoken  in  that  kitchen. 
She  said  them  in  a  rather  light  whis- 
per, which  nevertheless  seemed  amply 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  Those 
three  words  were — 

"It's  A  Boy!" 

Mrs.  Merrisole  straightway  com- 
menced cackling  with  exuberant  de- 
light. Ac  for  the  father  of  the  newly 
announced,  he  bore  himself  as  much 
like  a  philosopher  as  you  would,  I 
suppose,  Sir,  under  like  circumstan- 
ces. He  didn't  sit  stock-still  in  his 
chair  and  give  a  base  grunt  of  satis- 
faction. He  did  n*t  leap  up  and  begin 
the  execution  of  a  hornpipe,  regardless 
of  the  toes  of  the  dames  present.  He 
did  n't  even  set  up  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion. He  didn't  slap  the  Doctor  on 
the  back.  He  didn't  cheat  his  eight 
daughters  out  of  their  inheritance  by 
ordering  festivities  of  an  extravagant 
nature.  He  didn't  do  anything  in 
particular,  but  a  little  of  everything 
in  general.  Principally,  he  paced  the 
room,  expressed  a  true  husband's  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  his — ha!  ha! 
ha! — his  boy's  mother,  and  a  true 
father's  anxiety  to  see  the  boy  him- 
self. 

Shortly,  Mrs.  Witherspoon  ap- 
peared, bearing  Me  in  her  arms. 


I  capitalize  Me  here,  because  it  is 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  this 
story  in  which  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  introduce  my  own  personality  into 
the  narrative.  From  this  point  on- 
ward, I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  figure 
with  the  free  aid  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun, both  as  narrator  and  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona. 

Bearing  me  in  her  arms.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  detailed  sketch  of  my  ap- 
pearance at  that  time; — first,  because 
I  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  that 
time ;  and  second,  because  I  then 
looked  almost  exactly  like  any  other 
baby  —  "bouncing"  baby,  of  course, 
as  becomes  a  boy-baby — all  boy- 
babies  bounce,  if  I  read  the  newspa- 
pers aright.  Of  course  I  was  red, 
with  a  tendency  toward  blue,  and  of 
coiu^e  I  had  in  my  hair  and  eyes 
ample  subjects  for  the  speculations 
of  the  women  present.  Of  course, 
too,  I  cried.  My  voice,  at  that  time, 
had  the  credit  of  being  almost  phe- 
nomenal in  strength,  allowance  being 
made  for  my  extreme  youth.  And  I 
used  it — not  in  idle  mirth  or  wanton- 
ness, but  to  give  expression  to  the 
deep  emotions  of  my  inmost  heart. 
The  poet  Wordsworth,  who  has 
uttered  so  many  other  beautiful  but 
not  strictly  veracious  sayings,  de- 
clared that  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy."  I  have  no  idea  that 
there  is  any  foundation  for  this  asser- 
tion, at  least  in  its  most  apparent 
sense.  Certainly  it  did  not  strike 
my  infantile  perception  thus  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  that  May  morning. 
The  outlook  appeared  precisely  the 
contrary  to  me,  and  accordingly  I 
lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept. 

In  moments  of  composure,  how- 
ever, there  was  opportunity  for  my 
friends,  gathered  around,  to  indulge 
their  opinions,  their  guesses,  and  their 
predictions,  regarding  my  person  and 
prospects. 

"  What  a  bouncer ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Merrisole. 

"His  eyes  will  be  black,  or  almost 
black ! "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
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"  Pshaw !  they  '11  be  as  blue  as  his 
sister  Julia's ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon. 

"His  father's  nose!"  chimed  in 
Mrs.  Merrisole, 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  my  father.  (He 
lied.) 

"  B'ess  it,  what  a  nice  'ittle  yound 
head  it  has  dot ! "  cooed  Mrs.  Brown. 

*'  Do  you  notice  those  eyes  ?"  broke 
in  the  Doctor.  "That  boy  will  either 
be  a  distinguished  man  or  else  a  fool, 
I  can't  determine  just  which  yet." 
Everybody  believed  that  this  remark 
was  made  to  hector  my  father,  who 
was  becoming  a  trifle  proud  of  his 
offspring,  and  accordingly  everybody 
laughed. 

"Well,  women,  I  suppose  you'll 
have  to  weigh  the  youngster,  won't 
you  ?"  the  Doctor  continued.  "Where's 
the  steelyard?" 

Brown. 

Merrisole. 

Witherspoon. 


••■^ 


said 
Mrs. 


"I brought  one! 

"I  brought  one!" 

"I  brought  one!" 

My  father  admired  the  happy  fore- 
thought of  the  three  ladies,  but  could 
not  do  less  than  produce  my  mother's 
standard  of  weight  also.  And  so  I 
was  weighed  in  each  of  the  four,  to 
insure  perfect  accuracy.  The  record 
of  the  weighing,  which  was  carried  on 
in  breathless  silence  (on  the  part  of 
the  adults  present),  was  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  Witherspoon's  scale 9     lbs. 

By  Mrs.  Merrisolc's  "    <^%    " 

By  Mrs.  Brown's  "    xo 

By  Mrs.  Green's  "    g}i 


ti 
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Mrs.  Witherspoon  being  the  regu- 
larly engaged  nurse,  hers  was  accepted 
as  the  official  scale,  and  I  went  forth 
to  the  world  as  a  nine-pounder ;  though 
my  father  (and  I  have  always  held  the 
act  in  grateful  memory)  insisted  that 
the  boy  weighed  ten  pounds. 

You  will  naturally  think,  My  Dear, 
that  it  was  my  father's  paternal  pride 
that  led  him  to  say  ten  pounds,  instead 
of  nine.  It  was  not.  It  was  a  deeper 
cause  than  that.  A  cloud  had  already 
begun  to  gather  on  his  brow,  before 
the  garrulous  women  and  the  Doctor, 
having  partaken  of  a  cup  of  tea,  had 


departed,  leaving  my  father  and  the 
nurse  sitting  by  the  stove  for  a  half 
hour,  before  the  family  should  be  stir 
ring. 

"  Mrs.Witherspoon,"  said  my  father, 
"there  is  really  something  curious 
about  this.  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you 
a  little  circumstance — I  wouldn't  talk 
with  Mrs.  Green  about  it  yet  awhile  — 
which  of  course  does  n't  amount  to 
anything  at  all,  but  which,  after  all, 
seems  a  little  curious." 

Mrs.  Witherspoon  pricked  up  her 
ears ;  but  she  only  said : 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes.  Yes.  A  little  curious !  Last 
Aiigust  I  was  travelling  on  horseback 
through  some  hilly  country  to  the 
west,  on  an  errand  for  the  town  as 
first  selectman,  when  what  should  I 
come  across,  toward  night,  but  an  old 
gipsy  woman.  She  said  her  band 
were  near  by  in  a  grove,  and  wanted 
to  tell  my  fortune.  Of  course  I  knew 
that  her  fortune-telling  was  all  non- 
sense, but  somehow  or  other  the  old 
hag  had  persuaded  me,  before  I  knew 
it,  to  cross  her  hand  with  a  silver 
piece,  and  submit  my  own  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  palmistry. 

" '  Now  you  think.  Cad.  Green,'  said 
she,  '  that  I  am  an  old  fool  and  hum- 
bug. Well,  may  be  I  am.  Wait  and 
see.' 

"She  took  my  hand,  scanned  it 
close,  and  stared  me  in  the  eye  for  a 
moment.  I  was  not  very  firm,  for  I 
could  not  conceive  how  the  old  crea- 
ture should  know  my  name. 

" '  Cad.  Green,'  she  continued  slowly, 
*  you  have  a  wish.  You  have  wished 
it  nine  times.  It  shall  be  granted  the 
ninth,  in  a  period  of  nine.  Watch  on 
the  ninth  day  and  it  shall  come.  It 
will  be  one  of  nine,  and  shall  be 
counted  by  nine.  When  twice  nine 
years  shall  pass,  he  will  again  be  one 
of  nine.  When  thrice  nine  years 
have  rolled,  he  shall  be  blessed  double 
fold.  He  shall  be  praised  in  nine 
lands,  or  hanged  with  nine  strands. 
Nine  is  his  fate ;  let  him  guard  it  well. 
Nine  is  his  heaven  or  his  hell.' 
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"And  with  the  last  fearful  word 
ringing  in  my  ears,  the  old  woman 
darted  into  the  woodsu  I  have  not 
since  been  able  to  get  her  words  out 
of  my  mind  entirely,  little  reason  as  I 
had  to  pay  them  any  attention.  And 
now — do  you  know,  to-day  is  the 
ninth  of  May?" 

"That's  so,  really." 

"And  the  boy  weighs  nine  pounds  ?" 

"Gracious  me,  that's  a  fact!"  and 
the  good  Mrs.  W.  began  to  stare. 

"And  he  is  the  ninth  child  in  the 
family  ?" 

"Whew!"  (Mrs.  Witherspoon  was 
a  widow  and  could  whistle  a  little.) 

Just  then  the  kitchen  clock,  an  un- 
usually loud  one,  began  to  strike — 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
EIGHT,  NINE ! 

It  was  not  yet  fairly  daylight ! 

At  the  same  instant  also,  I,  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  all  this  mysterious 
augury,  set  up  a  tempest  of  cries, 
which  entirely  swept  out  of  recollec- 
tion all  my  former  efforts  in  that 
direction.  By  the  time  I  was  quieted, 
John,  the  hired-man,  had  appeared 
and  learned  from  my  sisters,  whom 
he  had  excitedly  summoned,  that  they 
and  the  boys  "  had  been  fooling  with 
the  clock  last  night,  and  it  struck 
wrong."  This  disposed  of  one  omen, 
after  a  manner.  ( I  wonder  if  Joshua's 
alteration  of  the  sun's  time-table,  in 
olden  days,  was  effected  by  equally 
natural  causes?)  But  the  other  re- 
markable fulfilments  still  stood.  It 
was  that  involuntary  shrinking  from 
fate  which  humanity  always  feels, 
that  impelled  my  father  to  tamper 
with  the  recorded  weight  of  his  off- 
spring. As  if  Xerxes  could  chastise 
the  ocean  into  obedience,  or  as  if  say- 


ing "  ten  pounds,"  would  choke  back 
Fate! 

That  day  came  word  that  a  great 
statesman  had  died  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  malefactor  was  hanged 
across  the  river  in  New  Hampshire, 
Did  the  spirit  of  one  of  these  invest 
the  newly-born  body  ?  or  did  the  good 
genius  of  one,  or  the  evil  genius  of 
the  other,  transfer  his  duty  to  the 
helpless  being  then  just  ushered  into 
existence  ?  As  my  story  progresses, 
you  will  see. 

My  mother  (Heaven  reward  her 
affectionate,  wise  nurture  of  her  new 
charge  ! )  was  soon  out  of  all  danger, 
and  soon  exercised  the  prerogative, 
which  had  been  freely  given  her,  of 
naming  the  boy.  She  had  always 
liked  Hugh.  My  father  was  fond  of 
Paschal ;  and  so  I  came,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  my  life,  to  be  Hugh  P. 
Green.  Not  the  worst  or  most  insig- 
nificant of  Hughs,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  to  you 

Or  would  do  so,  had  I  not  just  now 
been  notified  by  the  publisher  of  this 
magazine,  that  my  story  has  already 
overrun  the  limits  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed for  myself,  or  which  he  can 
afford  to  spare  me  in  his  pages.  He 
also  ventures  a  hint  that  if  my  Life 
covers  proportionately  as  much  space 
as  the  first  day  of  it  has  done,  he  does 
not  consider  it  practicable  to  give  to 
the  world,  at  least  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  story  in  its  entirety.  With 
this  view  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to 
concur ;  but  console  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  within  the  prescribed 
range  of  a  "short  story,"  I  have  at 
least  reached  one — and  that  the  most 
important — episode  of  my  Eventful 
Life. 
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THE    SECOND  VISION   OF  JUDGMENT. 


BY  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


I. 

Was  it  but  one  celestial  moon  ago 
I  saw  that  concoune  at  the  gates  of  pearl. 

And  stood  of  it? — was  hustled  to  and  fro. 
With  myriads  ui>on  myriads,  in  the  whiri 

And  ebbing  mulutudipous  and  flow 
Of  that  great  sea  of  spirits,  at  the  furi 

Of  Michael's  wing,  and  at  his  trumpet  call 

To  judgment,  from  the  adamantine  waU  ? 

II. 

The  startled  universe  wss  all  awake: 

The  graves  gave  up  their  dead ;  the  frighted  sea 
Unlocked  its  deepest  caves,  with  groau  and  quake ; 

The  elements  resolved  themselves,  and  the 
Strong  seau  that  bound  all  hidden  things  did 
break. 

And  shivering  Time  put  on  Eternity. 
The  shadows  of  fell  Chaos  darkling  curled 
About  creation ; — Chaos  was  the  worid  1 

III. 
Saint  Peter,  rousing,  burnished  up  his  lock. 

And  polished  off  his  keys,  presenting  arms 
To  Michael,  and  stood  firmly  on  his  rock 

And  on  the  kty  mot  (if  my  spelliitg  harms 
No  holy  sense,  and  you  can  stand  the  diock); 

While  louder,  nearer,  spread  the  dire  alarms 
Of  the  beleaguering  ghosts  about  the  gate, 
Who  came  a-tremble  all  to  know  their  fate. 

IV. 
Archangel  Michael,  at  the  Saint's  salute. 

Touched  his  bright  helmet,  and  dispatched  an 
aid 
With  this  brief  message :  "  Sir,  your  old  repute 

For  picking  quarrels  maketh  me  afraid 
To  trust  you  with  your  sword, — I'm  absolute 

First  partner  in  this  business  and  trade, — 
So  to  the  bearer  hand  it,  bell  and  cover. 
To  keep  for  you  till  this  day's  work  is  over  I " 

V. 
The  Saint  obeyed,  and  Michael  gave  a  blast 

That  anything  but  adamant  had  riven ; 
It  was  the  loudest  "  toot"  and  verily  the  last 

That  from  his  trombone  lo  the  shades  was  given. 
Then  down  he  came,  and,  striding  grandly  past 

The  Saint,  he  paused  beside  the  gates  of  heaven: 
"  Now,  if  the  Prosecution'^  here  and  ready, 
'Tis  time  this  martial  court 's  in  session,"  said  he. 

VI. 
A  gleam  and  ^ory  lit  the  nether  space ; 

A  rustle,  as  of  wings,  came  floating  on 
The  listening  ait ;  >uid  then  there  beamed  a  &oe 

That  all  the  women  would  be  doting  on 
Ia  rout  or  ball-room,  or  in  any  place 


Where  with  their  Rights  the  men  they  're 
voting  on ; 
I  knew  him  by  his  Hebrew  constitution— 
That  great  Attorney  for  the  Prosecution. 

VII. 
The  opposing  counsel  bowed,  and  Michael  spoke: 

"  Ah,  Peter  1  this  is  the  d — on't  start  t    I  say. 
This  is  the — Lucifer;  ere  the  war  broke 

Out  in  that — well — not — rather  pleasant  way. 
We  served  in  the  same  corps,  and  (all  in  joke 

Perhaps;  he  took  the  Southern  side.    That  day 
To  this,  we  merely  have  exchanged  a  few 
Brief  courtesies, — and  now  let's  put  'em  throu^I" 

VJII. 
"Or  put  them  out,"  spake  smilingly  the  Devil; 

"  Our  diflerence  is  ^ofusiomAl^  my  friend; 
You  personally  always  have  been  civil. 

As  have  your  preachers  at  the  rich  West  End. 
So  pleased  with  their  mild  theologic  drivel 

I*  ve  been,  indeed,  that  wishing  now  to  blend 
My  flowers  of  learning  with  some  reverend 

groundsel, 
I've  chosen  Preachers  for  my  junior  counsd," 

IX. 
He  said ;  and  straight  the  court  was  called  to 
order. 

Your  mundane  justice,  which  you  know  is  Uind, 
Ne'er  stumbled,  af  it 's  wont,  about  the  border 

Of  work  so  quick,  In  that  or  other  kind 
Of  damning.    Why,  that  angel,  the  Recorder, 

Who's  wept  so  much  in  literature,  behind 
His  doomsday-book,  since  introduced  by  Sterne, 
Was  melted  quite ;  it  gave  him  such  a  "  turn  "  I 

X. 

And  his  assistant  scribes,  with  zeal  most  strange. 
Plucked  quills  from  both  bis  wings  (which,  like 
to  those 

Of  Icarus,  had  fallen  in  the  change). 
And  went  on  with  the  record  of  our  woes,   . 

Dipping  their  pens  in  him.    With  wider  range 
Of  flourish,  thus  he  passed,  from  head  to  toes. 

This  figure,  into  ink  most  sensitive. 

He'll  weep  no  more  I    His  story  hence  I  give. 

XI. 
The  Devil  ne'er  looked  better  in  his  life ; 

So,  putting  this  with  that,  you  will  perceive 
rhat  in  this  matter  of  forensic  strife 

Your  friend  the  Devil  had  no  cause  to  grieve ; 
For  the  majority— despite  my  wife 

And  her  large  charity,  I  must  beg  leave 
To  state — went  not  in  through  the  gate,  bo^- 

weU, 
To  nothing  like  your  old  material  hdL 
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But  I  wfiQ  not  attempt  to  string  in  nnmben 
These  coontlcss  GuMcr  Citkbrtt^  nor  prolong 

The  veakness  which  my  head  and  hand 
encumben; 
Pott-murUm  riiymes,  you  know,  are  nerer 
strong; 

When  once  in  death  the  poet  sinks  and  slumbers. 
He  nods  forever  after  in  his  song. 

And  then,  the  harp  I  use  here  is  a  gold  one ; 

I  wish  they  *d  only  give  me  back  my  old  one  I 

XIII. 
At  last  I  found  myself  caught  by  the  shoulders 
And  hustled  briskly  through  the  shadowy 
crowd. 
The  peopled  spheres  were  now  my  rapt  beholden ; 
My  name  was  echoed  through  them  long  and 
load; 
When,  stumbling  o'er  the  adsunantine  boulders. 
An  ancient  female  caught  me  by  the  shroud : 
"Did  yon,"  she  asked,  "before  your  dissolution. 
Subscribe  for  Cady  Stanton's  '  Revolution '  f  " 

XIV. 
"  No,  madam,  you'll  excuse  "  —  "  And  wiii  you, 
aowt 
Just  see  this  issue,  sir;  the  style 's  so  pure  I " 
"  Madam,  I  can 't.    Pray,  do  n't  you  hear  this 
row?" 
"Wen,  then,  sir,  we  will  have  you  damned  for 
sure!" 
She  turned  upon  her  heel  and  went,  I  don't  know 
how; 
But  then  I  saw,  what  did  n't  much  allure 
Above  her  number  nine — I  mean  her  shoe. 
Her  hose,  in  fact,  inclined  to  be  blue. 

XV. 

"  Gcoige  Bjrron,  come,  come  into  court  1 "  now 
nmg 

Once  more  and  louder  through  my  startled  ears 
The  prisoner's  box  closed  round  me  with  a  clang. 

And  I  was  in  the  audience  of  the  spheres. 
When  called  upon,  I  made  no  long  harangue. 

But  mildly  stated  that  through  all  my  years 
Ob  earth,  I  'd  been  noi  perfect,  but  most  sad. 
The  devil  sneered :  "Oh  1  but  you're  mine,  my 
ladl" 

XVI. 
"  I  do  olject,"  quoth  Mlbhael,  with  strong  luugs ; 

"  Yon  've  raised  yourself  with  this  man  \oug 
enough; 
He 's  been  too  lotig  of  idle,  lying  tongues 

The  popgun  target.    It  is  time  the  <nuff 
Were  out  our  eyes,  and  that  the  small-beer  bungs 

Of  his  and  Caesar's  clay  were  turned  to  stuflf 
Again,  of  which  my  Master  maketh  angels ; 
Sudi  as  he  was  are  to  his  race  evangels. 

XVII. 
"He  was  the  martjrr  of  his  own  ill  deeds — 

The  beacon  that  was  shivered  by  the  rocks 
It  shone  upon.    The  li^t  of  passion  leads 

To  shipwreck  ever ;  and  the  thousand  shocks 
That  rend  the  heart  when  it  no  longer  bleeds. 

Are  but  the  spirit  still  which  stands  and  knocks 
At  the  barred  door  of  sfai's  dark  prison-house. 
The  sfaunbering  soul  to  waken  and  arouse. 


XVIII. 
"  The  gospel  news  of  sufferiug  he  preached. 

Like  the  apostles  who  were  onoe  sent  out 
With  the  sad  gift  of  tongues,  when  Babel  reached 

Its  cubit  ultimate.    The  towen  of  doubt 
Upon  the  ramparts  they  'd  have  stormed  and 
breached. 

Are  ever  strong  defences.    Truth  is  stout. 
And  waxes  stouter  when  the  battle's  strong; 
Its  armor  brightens  with  the  shocks  of  wroitg. 

XIX. 

"  The  tallest  mounttdn  that  is  raised  on  high 
To  meet  the  sunshine  first  at  morning's  gate. 

Or  see,  the  last,  the  purple  sunset  lie, 
If  piled  by  men  or  gods  or  Titans  great 

In  impious  warring  up  against  the  sky, 
Must  shattered  Call,  and  bury  its  own  hate ; 

And  Mercy  weeps  away  the  wounds  and  scars : 

My  Master's  crown  is  gemmed  with  &llen  stars." 

XX. 

Here  Satan  interrupted :    "  I  arise 
Upon  a  point  of  order.    This  oration 

My  learned  friend  has  kindly  given,  lies— 
Completely  out  of  order,  and  relation 

To  the  case ;  and  his  personalities 
I  'fl  notice  not,  at  least  on  this  occasion. 

But  he  will  see  at  once  how  fit  this  is. 

When  he  reflects  we  've  called  no  witnesses." 


ff 


XXI. 

Just  as  you  will,"  quoth  Michael ;   "  I  believed 

'Twould  expedite  to  aigue  this  without  them. 
But  let  them  come ;  if  I  'm  not  much  deceived, 

I  '11  prove  all  I  have  sadd,  and  more,  about 
them — 
Those  vsunpires  of  the  dead  who  have  conceived 

A  l^on  of  foul  deeds,  for  praise  to  rout  them. 
I  '11  teach  them  'tis,  as  Tilton  mildly  raves, 
A  fearful  thing  to  jar  the  dust  of  graves." 

XXII. 

Now  Lucifer  stepped  backward  to  the  wall 

Of  adamant,  and  beat  with  his  two  wings. 
As  do  the  partridges,  a  loud  reveille  call, 

(Hence  came  the  "  devil's  tattoo,"  which  often 
rings 
Through  long  and  vacant  ears  upon  your  ball 

Of  earth) — a  summons  whose  long  echoings 
Through  all  the  regions  of  the  nether  deeps 
Rolled  up  the  clouds  of  witnesses  in  heaps. 

XXIII. 
"  You  see  my  strength  of  testimony  here  I 

But  then,  to  cut  this  dirty  business  short, 
I  've  got  the  prisoner's  Desdemona  near. 

With  her  friend  Stowe ;  and,  first,  I  '11  ask  the 
court 
To  call  that  cracked  old  crest,  Cremona,  seer. 

And  bagpipe  of  the  law  for  his  rei>ort ; 
He  was  my  vassal,  'neath  the  blushing  sun. 
And  now 's  my  witness.  Dr.  Lushington. 

XXIV. 

"  I  sometimes  use  a  sadnt,  when  I  'm  brought  to 
it"  — 
Here  Peter  felt  convulsive  for  his  sword — 
"  My  dear  coiteUrgWf  do  n't  start  I  I  hate  to  do  it; 
I  sometimes  use  one  then — I  've  said  the  word. 
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I'll  mainly  rest  this  cause,  though  I  may  rue  it. 

On  Lady  liyron's  treatment  from  her  lord ; 
Her  sainthood  shall  be  proved  by  Mrs.  Sloure, 
While  she  shall  testify  in  titent  woe/' 

XXV. 

Thus  spake  the  Devil,  when  a  weak  old  man 
Came  to  the  witness-stand;  his  copious  shroud 

Hung  round  him  like  a  gown  and  wig ;  his  wan 
Face  turned  but  once  on  mine,  and  then  was 
bowed 

In  shamed  discomfiture.    Thus  he  began. 
With  stammering  voice  and  rather  cracked  than 
loud : 

"I've  always  known  but  little  of  this  case. 

And,  with  the  wonted  frailty  of  my  race — 

XXVI. 

'  The  leeches  of  the  law — by  keeping  all 
That  little  to  myself,  I  've  ever  seemed 

To  know  much  more :  thus  reaping  all 
The  wrongs  my  Lady  Dyron  served  or  dreamed. 

To  Great  George  street  she  came,  once,  weeping 
all 
Her  jealous  bosom  dry,  and  laughed  and 
screamed 

Hysterically  o'er  a  silly  strain 

Of  scandalous  gossip  from  old  Drury  Lane. 

xxvn. 

"She'd  found  some  letters  from  a  married  dame. 
By  breaking  in  his  Lordship's  private  drawer; 

The  actress,  Mrs.  Mardyn,  was  the  flame. 
She  was  as  certain  quite  as  if  she  saw  her. 

I  smelt  a  l.iw-suit,  and  much  legal  game, 
Inops  coHsllii — without  a  lawyer ; 

\nd  so  I  put  his  Lordship  on  the  rack. 

And  made  lur  swear  she  never  would  go  back. 

XXVIII. 
"  Those  letters  she  returned  to  the  wrong  man ; 

They  had  been  written,  long  before  the  marriage. 
By  quite  another  dame.    'Twas  Charlemont's 
plan  — 
And  she  'd  a  new  one  at  each  scheme's 
miscarriage. 
She  was  the  one  with  whom  the  '  Sketch '  b^^n — 
Which,  by  the  way,  does  not  the  truth 
disparage :  — 
'  Bom  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head. ' 

XXIX 

"  The  public  took  our  side,  and  howled  and  cried 
Upon  the  heels  of  our  Mazcppa  bound. 

In  course  of  time  the  actress,  justified 
And  vindicated,  was  most  guiltless  found; 

But  still  my  Lady  or  her  maid  supplied 
Fresh  elements  new  scandals  to  compound. 

And  thus  you  have  our  system's  esoterics  : 

Our  cause  was  founded  wholly  on  hysterics." 

XXX. 

The  Devil  looked  chagrined,  and  bit  his  lip; 

Then  shook  his  fist,  and  swore  some  at  die 
Doctor. 
"Away  with  him  I  I  have  him  on  the  hip. 

By  his  own  showing.    I  will  moke  him  proctor 


To  Rhadamanthus,  who  ne'er  lets  them  slip. 
Though  by  ten  million  lawyers  he  is  stocked 
o'er. 
But  never  mind,  I  'II  triumph  yet,  you  know  1 
I  now  will  call  on  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe." 

XXXI. 

The  call  was  echoed  through  the  nether  space — 
Repeated  thrice,  but  still  she  did  not  come. 

Salvator  Rosa  should  have  seen  the  face 
Of  Lucifer,  as  he,  amazed  and  dumb. 

Stood  vainly  seeking,  all  alert  to  trace 
Some  sound  of  her  amid  the  general  hum ! 

But 't  was,  alas  1  as  Satan  felt  and  feared : 

She  had  with  Lady  Byron  disappeared  I 

XXXII. 

Saint  Peter  turned,  and,  laughing  in  his  sleere. 

Remarked  to  Michael,  who  had  watched  the 
game 

Intently,  "  Sir,  I  verily  believe 

This  case  just  beats  the  devil ; "  when  there 
came 
An  imp  and  said,  "  Good  Master,  with  your  leave, 

The  Hartford  '  Courant '  says  the  learned  dame 
Has  gone,  by  Lady  Byron's  invitation 
And  aid,  to  write  a  second  Explanation  I " 

XXXIII. 

"  Well,  judgment  cannot  wait,"  the  angel 
lauglicd ; 

"  Unless  you  have  more  witnesses  at  hand, 
I  '11  call  my  own."—"  Nay,  Michael,  I  've  a  raft- 

A  flood,  or  what  you  will  I    I  can  command 

The  press  of  the  whole  earth ! "  —  "  But  are  you 
daft. 

Good  Devil  ?    Do  you  dream  we  '11  hear  that 
band 

Of  paper  wolves  up  here?    To  those  who  ktum^ 

We  listen ;  they  have  howled  enough  below  I 
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XXXIV. 

They  've  bayed  the  tiger  when  he 's  out  of  sight. 

Or  yelled  most  bravely  o'er  his  bleaching  bones. 
Glass  houses  of  corruption  have  no  right. 

In  this  our  jurisdiction,  to  throw  stones." 
Then  Satan,  puzzled :  "  'Tis  in  order  quite 

To  call  one  of  your  theologic  drones. 

Professor  Stowe,  and  ask  him  where 's  his  wife  ?"— 

"  Humph  I  "  Michael  said ;  "  he  never  knew  in 

life  I 

XXXV. 

"  But  let  him  come  I    He 's  on  my  side,  at  least ; 

I  '11  count  him  my  first  witness,  if  you  please."— 
It  was  agreed ;  and  there  came  from  the  East 

This  Magus  of  the  new  theologies. 
Some  "  foolishness  of  preaching"  by  the  yeast 

Of  right  good-feilowship  in  his  bright  eyes 
Was  leavened,  and  his  pockets  all  did  reek 
And  teem  with  writings  of  vtcxt  rectnt  Greek. 

XXXVI. 

His  shroud  was  made  on  purpose,  like  his  coats 
On  earth,  to  show  these  manuscripts — what 
matter? 

E'en  with  his  pictured  coat-tails,  Greek  he  quotes. 
But  see  his  book — and  )'ou  way  find  a  flatter— 

The  one  whose  frontispiece  his  portrait  floats ; 
His  last— or,  if  he's  writ  but  two,  his  latter. 

Ill  choosing  for  his  witness  the  Professor, 

Great  Michael  of  two  evils  took  the  lesser. 
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XXXVII. 
"I  do  not  see/'  thus  spake  this  Exegesis, 

"Why  in  those  latt9r  days  when  I  quit  life. 
Where  woman  does  about  just  what  she  pleases, 

1  should  be  held  to  answer  for  my  wife. 
A  Dlue  is  aught  at  which  no  husband  sneezes ; 

Wc  early  chose  —  to  put  an  end  to  strife  — 
Two  separate  fields  for  our  imagination  : 
Mine  in  theology,  hers  on  the  Old  Plantation. 

XXXVIII. 
"I're  nerer  trespassed  yet  on  her  domain — 

Though  sometimes  into  mine  she  has  climbed 
over, 
With  Ministers  a- Wooing  Town-Folks  plain. 

And  Emily's  impossible  bad  lover, 
la  this  late  scandal  she  is  home  again 

In  her  own  field,  not  mine. — So  you  'II  discover 
Nothing  from  me.    And  now,  if  I  'm  forgiven, 
I'll  go  and  find  another  mate  in  he&ven." 

XXXIX. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,"  said  Satan ;  "  Stranger,  stay  I 

Thotigh  of  the  Facility  I  have  a  legion, 

Still  there 's  '  one  vacant  chair.'    Just  come  this 
way! 

Yon  're  one  of  those  who  robbed  of  warmth  my 
r^on. 

Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  one  day  — 

(And  1  shall  find  the  vultures,  too,  to  feed  ye  on) 

A  simple  spark  or  two,  of  crime  scarce  any. 

Compared  to  this  a  petty  larceny  I 

XL. 
"Shall  we  pay  less  this  total  abolition? 

Good  Michael,  now  you  see  my  claims  are  just : 
This  man  has  stolen  YiviM  your  ammunition. 

By  leaving  all  my  furnaces  to  rust  — " 
"True,  Saun,  but  by  wedlock  coalition. 

This  man  was  bound  on  earth,  you  '11  see,  I 

trust, 

Upon  .1  rock  more  fast  and  clamily 

Than  poor  Prometheus — ^in  the  Beecher  family." 

XLI. 
"That shames  me,"  said  the  devil ;  " I'd  forgot. 

There  I  let  him  pats.    I'm  rather  just  than 
cruel. 

He  had  so  much  of  mine  mixed  with  his  lot 
On  earth,  I  wonder  not  he  stole  our  fuel." 

But  when  half-through  the  gate.  Saint  Peter  caught 
Professor  by  the  coat-tails.    Then  a  duel 

Of  jealous  authorship  rose  in  short  metre 

About  the  First  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter. 

XLII. 
Professor  said  his  manuscript  was  right. 

And  took  his  stand — or  seat — on  that  alone ; 
The  amazed  Apostle  was  as  certain  quite 

'Twas  nothing  like  the  text  its  father  'd  known. 
And  asked  if  of  his  proper  work  he  might 

Have  an  opinion.    **  Not  when  with  my  own 
It  disagrees.    You  were  a  simple  angler ; 
I  am  theology's  great  senior  wrangler  I  " 

XLIII. 
"Much  pleasure,  then,  I  take  in  your  ejection; 

Go  not  here  through,  with  vanity  immortal  I  "— 
"Dear  Saint,  by  your  own  doctrine  of  election, 

Your  hindering  efforts  will  but  prove  abortal ; 
I  have  a  warrant  for  a  quarter-section 

Of  public  lands  within  your  lodge's  portal." 
"  Go  in  I "  growled  Peter,  much  against  his  mind. 
He  weal — but  lefl  his  manuscripts  behind. 


XLIV. 

"Now,  Satan,"  said  the  Archangel,  "  I  will  grant 

What  is  not  rulabic  by  legal  form : 
Let  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  ready,  come  and  rant. 

So  slight  has  been  your  evidence's  storm. 
That  I  will  find  a  witness,  when  you  can  *t. 

And  give  him  you,  to  keep  your  courage  warm. 
Here  is  Bob  Southcy,  who  once  wrote  a  '  Vision ' 
Most  blasphemous  about  our  Fields  Elysian.** 

XLV. 
"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Devil,  **if  you  pUtue 
He  damned  himself  on  earth  to  prove  high 
Tory 
Both  of  our  own  and  separate  hierarchies. 

I  will  not  listen  to  his  stupid  story, — 
Although  I  am  High  Church,  and  have  a  lease 
On  several  cushioned  pews,  and  stood  with 
glory 
For  England,  on  a  day  dominical. 
At  the  last  council  ecumenical." 
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XLVl. 
You  are  as  blasphemous  as  the  poor  Laker  I 
Do  vl\  lose  your  temper,  if  your  cause  go 
wrong ! " 
Quoth  Michael ;    "  You  're  no  church's  under- 
taker I 
E'en  through  our  weakness,  we  are  waxing 
strong. 
Our  sweetest  singer  is  a  simple  Quaker; 

Our  last  Apostle  was  his  latest  song. 
Unconscious  hands  still  pile  the  sacrifice 
To  Him :  my  Master  plays  with  loaded  dice. 

XL  VII. 
"  But  hasten  we  *.    Lord  Broughton  now  I  call  — 

The  late  Cam  Hobhouse."~Oh  I  what  blest 
surprise. 
To  hear  my  earliest  friend  and  best  of  all. 

And  sound  with  mine  the  deep  faith  of  his  eyes— 
Those  merry  wells  of  truth  I  — '*  I  do  recall," 

He  said,  "  of  scandalous  monstrosities 
Some  score,  that  died  of  sheer  inanity. 
Fed  only  on  my  Lady  B.'s  insanity. 

XLVIII. 
"  I  fought  and  prayed  against  the  match  for  one; 

So  did  Tom  Moore — and  naught  could  ever 
swerve  us. 
Her  face  was  such  that  he  who  reads  may  run. 

And  beat  his  breast,  and  say  'Good  Lord, 
preserve  us  ! ' 

The  avalanche  is  sightly  in  the  sun ; 

It,  too,  has  moods  hysterical  and  nervous. 

Whose  frozen  madness  leaps  the  mountain  walls. 

Before  whose  force  the  shattered  roof-tree  Cadis. 

XLIX. 

"  In  her  dark  moods  she  has  — her  friends  arow 
it  — 
Invented  stories  to  believe  when  lucid. 
Aware  that  I  on  earth  would  not  allow  it, 

(But  two  months  dead),  this  tale  \\tx  friend 
produced. 

Why  are  not  others  frank  as  William  Howill? 

They  have  forgot  what  I,  in  the  '  Review,* 
said. — 
The  Lady  B.  had  saintly  moments,  though. 
And  viay  have  thus  imposed  on  Mrs.  Stowe. 
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"  I  read  the  Memoirs  that  Lord  Bsrron  writ, 

Which  were  a  refutation  all  complete 

Of  these  imagined  scandals,  and  I  lit 

The  fire  with  them — still  guarding  'gainst 
deceit. 

To  silence  idle  tongues,  and  yet  make  sure  of  it. 

My  Lady  swore  these  tales  she  'd  ne'er  repeat. 

I  saved  two  copies,  though,  besides  the  one 

Made  earlier  by  the  Lady  Blessington. 

LI. 
"  Their  union  preached  on  Love  its  homilies : 

The  nuptial  bed  Ambition  made  with  Pride 
Begot  half  madness  and  whole  miseries. 

And  outraged  Love  through  pain  was  justified ; 
The  earth  marched  grander  from  the  ministries 

Of  sorrow  to  this  spirit  crucified ; 
The  shock  that  cleft  his  eyrie  was  the  one 
That  drove  the  wakened  eagle  toward  the  sun." 

LII. 
"  This  Hobhouse,  Michael,  preaches  some  like 
you  I " 
Exclaimed  the  Devil,  as  the  witness  ceased ; 
"  You  and  friend  Peter  Ml  doubtless  pass  him 
through, 
Since  by  such  oil  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
greased."  — 
The  Archangel  heeded  not,  but  turned  to  view 

Our  quick  embrace,  and  soon  our  arms  released. 
"  Thy  truth,"  he  said,  "  my  judgment  doth 

commend ; 
A  perfect  friendship,  and  a  perfect  friend ! 

LIII. 

"  The  fidth  which  through  long  years  its  vigil 
keeps. 

Which  hate  or  slander  cannot  bend  or  break. 

Has  smoothed  thy  pathway  up  the  heavenly 
steeps. 

Behold  the  Gates  Ajar  I    Thy  guerdon  take  1 
Thus  constancy  forever  climbs  and  leaps 

Where  fickle,  saintly  cowards  crawl  and 
quake."  — 
"So  longl  good  Hobhouse,"  said  grim  Lucifer, 
"  Go  into  heaven  I    Why  should  the  deuce  demur  f 

LIV. 
"  Now,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  defence, 

I  *1I  call  a  witness  who's  my  special  pride ; 
On  earth  he  has  been  much  upon  the  fence. 

And  when  last  heard  from  was  on  Michael's 
side; 
I  take  for  granted  then — I  should  say  thence— 

He  '11  be  up  here  on  mine.    We  '11  soon  decide. 
Down  South  he  was,  I  think,  an  army  sutler. 
Reasoning  from  his  gains, — I  call  Boi  Butler  I " 

LV. 
The  witness  took  the  stand. —  "  But  you  *re  bo 
wedded, 
Michael,  to  your  cause :  you  must  n't  think 
That  he  is  looking  your  way  now.    He  said  he  'd 

Never,  when  I  suborned  him,  nor  e'en  wink. 
The  practices  that  snatched  my  friend  bald-headed 

Were  not  of  early  piety,  nor  chink 
Of  Sunday  school-books  carried  in  his  hat 
When  but  a  boy.    'T  was  — neither  this  nor 
that  I" 
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Satan,  you  wrong  this  witness,  for  't  was  he    ' 

Who  wrote  the  best  defence  of  all  the  earth 
For  this  poor  prisoner,  and  Augusta  Leigh. 

He  built  anew  the  desecrated  hearth — 
Restored  shvicinah  to  maternity," — 

Here  Butler  interrupted,  with  grim  mirth : 
"  I  wish^Mf  're  on  the  witness-stand,  you  devil  I 
I  'd  teach  you,  as  once  Andy,  to  be  civil  1  '* 


f< 


LVIl. 

Yes,  Benjamin,"  rejoined  his  prototype; 

"  You  have  been  used  to  quite  a  different  tune. 
But  now  the  judgment  fruits  are  red  and  ripe ; 

Before  you  left  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
You  slit  the  body  politic  for  tripe. 

I  shall  not  feed  you  with  a  silver  spoon  I 

Proceed  ;  we'U  know  much  better  soon  what  each 
meant; 

But  let  me  manage  this  court  of  Impeachment." 

LVin.  ^ 

"  You  lose  a  lawyer,  then,  and  gain  an  ass ! " 
Hissed  Ben,  in  words  much  as  he  used  to  fling 
'em 
In  juries'  ears,  when  in  the  flesh — or  grass  ; 
"  In  law,  I  am  to  you  as  silk  to  gingham ! 
My  failure  in  Impeachment  came  to  pass 

In  trying  to  outshine  my  colleague,  Bingham." 
'*  And  here,"  die  Archangel  said,  "  in  blackguard 

revel. 
You  're  trying  to  outshine  the  very  Devil  1 

LIX. 
"  I  shall  commit  you  straight,  sir,  for  contempt"— 
"  Nay,"  Satan  interposed,  "you  've  caught  a 
Tartar  I 
From  legal  skirmishing  we  're  not  exempt : 
I  truly  thought  you,  Michael,  were  much 
smarter ; 
Why,  do  n't  you  see  this  Butler's  sly  attempt 

To  make  himself  a  poor  trans-mundane  martyr  Y 
He 's  tried  such  tricks  full  oft  in  other  places ; 
He  cannot  play  the  Devil  with  four  aces  I " 

LZ. 

"  Much  thanks  I "  quoth  Michael.    "  You,  sir, 
will  abide 
Just  where  you  are,  till  you  have  told  your 
story; 
But  bridle  your  sharp  tongue,  or  it  will  ride 
You  straight  into  the  antipodes  of  glory." 
"  I  have  an  eye,"  said  Ben,  "  for  either  side"— 
"  We  know  that,"  adds  the  Devil ;  "  do  n't  you 
worry; 
But  tell  us  what  you  've  done  with — what  you 

know 
Of  my  chief  witness,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe." 


LXL 
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Well,"  answered  Ben,  with  angry  cachination. 

But  still  undaunted  front,  "  the  last  I  heard. 
She  'd  almost  done  her  second  Explanation. 

She  '11  be  on  hand,  I  think  dkn  be  inferred,— 
Since  woman  can,  in  whatsoever  station. 

Be  always  counted  on  for  the  last  word. 
Do  n't  tell  the  New  York  '  Nation ' ; — I  'U  be 

plainer : 
I  helped  her  with  it  for  a  small  retainer." 
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LXII. 

Hm  Archaagel  frowned  a  mingled  black  and  red. 
And  thundered,  in  indignant,  wounded  pride : 

*  In  our  cause,  first,  were  n't  you  retained  and 
paid? 
Did  you,  sir,  hear  me  praise  you,  to  deride?" — 

And  Benjamin  looked  half  his  answer,  as  he  said. 
An  smiles :  "  I  have  an  eye  for  either  side — 

Which  brings  me  back  to  where  your  learned 
crooy 

Broke  in  upon  my  truthful  testimony. 

LXIII. 
"  For  havii^been  two  lawyers  in  this  case, 

I  've  dotAlt  cause  why  not  to  testify 
(Unless 't  were  for  both  parties)  in  this  place. 

Besides,  you  Ml  see,  I  think,  quite  readily, 
Considerios  this  heavenly  change  of  base. 

My  &ulty  in  &ct,  is  all  — all  in  my  eye  I 
You  outrage  here  all  legal  forms  and  martial ; 
Then  why  should  I  to  either's  fee  be  partial  t " 

LXIV. 
"  'T  is  plain,"  said  Michael,  with  a  frown  to  suit, 

"We  can  make  nothing  of  this  chap  at  all ; 
He 's  'lectioneering  angels  now,  to  boot. 

And  making  out  of  us  his  capital."  — 
"  I  claim  him,"  Satan  said,  **  as  my  recruit  i 

His  tcsdcnony  is  not  vapid  all. 
And  dearly  weighs  most  ponderous  on  my  side ; 
Bj  haiea*  corpnt,  too,  I  Ml  have  his  hide  I " 

LXV. 
"  Not  so  I"  rejoined  the  Archangel,  losing  temper ; 

"  His  testimony  '•  mine ! "  —  '*  Now,  if  it 
please 
The  court,"  broke  in  the  fiend,  pareUus  semper 

To  fight  or  &wn, "  I  'd  like  to  know  the  reas- 
On  why  the  learned  counsel  would  contemper 

The  strong  tea  of  my  claims  by  the  cold  lees 
Of  hare  assertion  t    Here  I  issue  join : 
I  daim  Ben  Butler's  testimony 's  mine  I " 

LXVI. 

"  Tb  &lse  I  **  flung  back  great  Michael,  in  more 
ire; 

"  His  testimony's  mine,  though  I  *d  much  rather 
You  'd  take  him  with  you,  and  regret  the  fire 

Theology  has  stolen.    What  I  gather 
1 11  pmer ;  — and  you  *re  telling  now,  great  liau*. 

One  of  those  things  of  which  you  are  the 
father!"— 
"  You  are  another  I  Now,  my  sword,  befriend  I  "— 

"  What  ?  battle  T    Ah  I  have  at  you,  then,  foul 
fiend  I" 

LXVIl. 
But  now,  as  each  felt  fiercely  at  his  side. 

Behold !  their  mcrd*  were  gone  I    Each  pair 
of  eyes 
Was  riveted  in  angry,  baffled  pride 

Upon  the  other.    Then  a  wild  surprise 
Handed  each  face,  before  which  sank  and  died 

One-half  their  fierceness.    Questions  and  replies 
Were  telegraphed  in  angry  lightning,  subtler 

And  surer  far  than  speech :  — ^Where  was  Ben 
Butler? 

LXVIII. 
Though  Ben  was  fleet,  immortal  eyes  are  fleeter ; 
He  only  one,  they  all  directions  ran ;  — 

For  you  must  know  that  Ben,  in  mood  much 
sweeter. 

Had  left  the  stand  when  first  sour  words  b^an. 


And  unobserved  had  made  swift  tracks  for  Peter, 

With  Simony  prepense  'gainat  that  late 
fisherman. 

With  silver-mounted  sword  in  either  hand, 

They  saw  him  flying  from  the  witness-stand. 
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LXIX. 

Ho  I  stop  him  I  stop  him  I    Here,  bring  back 

those  swords  1 " 
"  Impossible  I  "  cried  Ben ;  "  you  must  n't 
fence,"— 
Just  sending  one  eye  at  them  with  his  words ; 

"  I  want  to  coin  them  into  Peter's  pence." — 
"  Arch-villain !  do  n't  you  know  or  fear  your  lords? 

Return  and  suffer  for  your  impudence  1 " 
"  I  '11  send  " —  Ben  raised  the  swords  aloft  and 

shook  them  — 
"  Parton  to  prove  to  you  I  never  took  them  I " 

LXX. 
The  Archangel  was  struck  dumb  with  quick 
amaze ; 
But  Satan  thundered :  "  Bring  my  blade  to  me  I" 

**  Nay,  nay,"  urged  Ben ;  "you  have  the  strangest 
ways 

For  a  sane  Devil  1  —  I  will  trade,  you  see : 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  slays 

The  right  side  always  with  Jim  Parton's  fee ; 
I  '11  give  his  pen,  if  you  will  let  me  slide. 
And  throw  in  my  biographer  beside  1  '* 

LXXI. 
"  I  am  too  sure  of  both  1    With  two  such  browsen 

Upon  the  goods  and  deeds  of  others,"  quoth 
The  Devil,  **  surely  I  can 't  tell  you  how,  sirs. 

In  hell  I  'II  get  along ;  "  as,  nothing  loath. 
He  caught  Ben  Butler  briskly  by  the  trowsers. 

Re-confiscating  the  bright  sabres  both. 
"  Here  I  this  late  mortal  and  your  blade  I  bring 
To  you,  great  Michael  —  my  peace-offering." 

LXXII. 
"  Thanks,  Satan.     I  will  give  him  back  to  you," 

Said  Michael.   "  He  has  brought  up  to  the 
spheres 

His  earthly  tastes ;  he  'd  little  else  to  do 

Down  there  but  set  his  neighbors  by  the  ears." 

Then  answered,  smiling  bland,  the  fiend :   **  'T  is 
true; 

And.  Michael,  here 's  my  hand.    *T  is  plain  he 
fears 
Nor  angel  nor  the  Devil ;  and  't  were  foolish 
To  measure  swords  about  a  soul  so  mulish. 

LXXIII. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  do  not  want  him." — "  Nor  do  1 ; 

The  gold  of  heaven's  pavement  must  be  safe — 
From — rust." — "  So  must  the  rare  mosaics  li- 

Ning  my  infernal  cloister's  aisles  and  nave ; 
We  've  some  fine  relics  in  our  nether  sky. 

In  good  intentions  with  the  which  we  pave." 

Michael :  —  "  He's  wanted,  then,  on  neither 
hand ; — 

So  let  him  wander  in  the  border-land." 

LXXIV. 

This  sentence  Benjamin  good-natured  took. 
And  s.iid  within  himself,  he  'd  find  a  way 

(  Via  canal)  to  heaven  on  his  own  hook ; 
Or  he  would  build  a  tower  to  take,  some  day. 

That  Richmond,  if  all  other  means  forsook. 

He  had  some  spoons  and  things  his  way  to  pay ; 

And  then — a  sudden  thought  —  't  would  be  much 
neater 

To  go  straightway  and  offer  them  to  Peter. 
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LXXV. 

So  Ben  forthwith  up  to  the  portal  sped. 
And  lient  serenely  to  the  Saint  his  knee. 

But  Peter,  seeing  first  his  bowed  bald  head. 
Mistook  it  for  his  back,  and  with  his  key 

Knocked  Butler  endways ;  and  then  said : 
"  Dare  you  such  insult,  miscreant,  to  mef 

This  mad  attempt  shall  never  be  forgiven  — 

To  come  thus  wroz^  way  foremost  into  heaven  I " 

LXXVI. 
This  martial  joust  before  these  Powers  exalted, 

And  my  whole  case,  by  pure  duration  reckoned. 
Recounting  which  my  muse  so  long  has  halted. 

Took  up,  I  think,  a  millionth  of  a  second. 

Would  that  my  rhymes  to  such  a  measure  vaulted  1 

But  since  they  do  n*t,  and  I  to  haste  am 
beckoned. 

This  politician's  fate,  just  let  me  say, 

Was  mild  to  that  of  my  Lord  Casilereagh. 

LXXVII. 
Among  the  witnesses  who  testified. 

Was  one,  the  late  renowned  Geoi^e  Count 
Johannes ; 
And  he  announced,  with  truthful,  modest  pride. 
That  with  George  Third  and  several  more  old 
grannies, 
He  had  **  most  intimately  "  lived  and  died 
For  ninety  years,  and  knew  all  cracks  and 
crannies 
Of  the— last  "  Peerage  "  book ;  —  in  those 

relations 
Had  held  with  dukes  his  "  solemn  conversations. 

LXXVIII. 
The  Charlemont,  too,  when  summoned,  changed 
her  tune. 

And  piped  for  me  an  octave  of  perfection  — 
A  gust  of  winter  straying  into  June  ; 

Then  left  the  stand  —  and  me  in  great  dejection. 
When  one  came  with  what  he  called  a  "  Tribune,*' 

Who  knew  much  less  of  me  ihan  of  Protection, 
And  naught  of  both.  He  had  a  look  most  mealy : 
I  think  tliey  called  this  witness  Horace  Greeley. 

LXXIX. 

He  put  us  all  to  sleep,  much  as  he  used 

To  do  his  audiences,  or  just  as 
The  Reverend  Chapin  preached  and  Horace 
*' snoozed." 

So  I  perforce  must  let  his  lecture  pass 
With  no  report.    Yet  this  so  much  abused 

Diogenes  of  coat  and  lantern  gas. 
Was  sent,  though  judged  far  better  than  his 

tribe  is. 
To  learn  his  namesake's  famed  tuiissimiu  ibis, 

LXXX. 

A  kind  of  short  he-fury,  parched  and  dry, 
Now  stalked  in  view,  with  aspect  melancholic : 

There  was  a  ghastly  hunger  in  his  eye  — 
Or  thirst— of  him  and  of  his  cause  symbolic; 

And  as  John  Gough  beg.an  to  testify, 

Overcome,  he  shrieked  with  sudden  gripes  of 
colic; 
Whereat  the  Devil,  quoting  Paul :  "  Just  take 
A  little  wine,  John,  for  the  stomach's  ache." 

LXXXl. 
But  Gough,  refusing,  said  he  did  n't  love  It, 

And  had  n't  drunk  since  just  before  his  last 
Lecture — to  help  him  show  the  evils  of  it; 

And,  writhing,  y o  from  out  my  **  Vision"  passed. 


When  Satan :  '*  I  *ve  a  thesis,  and  can  prove  it,— 

By  an  analogy  of  Sumner's  *  Caste  * : 
How  did  old  Noah's  vineyard  thrive  and  fat 
Upon  the  sunny  slopes  of  Ararat, 

LXXXII. 
"  Guanoed  by  the  beached  ark's  decaying  timbers ! 
How  fitting  that  the  merry,  laughing  grape. 

Which  strengthens  youth,  and  aged  joints  whica 
limbers. 

Should  wreathe  its  thyrsi  from  the  tingainly 
shape. 

As  o'er  the  wreck  of  a  lost  world  it  climbers,— 

Should  triumph  thus  o'er  all  was  left  to  gape. 

After  that  first  dire  Temperance  Lecture's  flights. 

Which  lasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  I  *' 

LXXXIII. 
Pity  was  mingled  with  the  lofly  scorn 

That  flashed,  in  answer,  o'er  the  immortal  fiice 
Of  Michael :  "  Your  bad  theory  was  bom. 

Like  your  bad  cause,  in  ruin  of  a  race  I 
The  wine,  since  first  that  far-ofl"  early  mom. 

It  looked  in  anguish  on  a  sire's  disgrace, 
For  its  lost  innocence  that  marked  the  deed. 
Has  flushed  and  paled  in  vengeance  on  his  seed." 

LXXXIV. 
Then  came,  with  Recollections  Personal, 

Whom,  I  confess,  I  hardly  cared  to  see. 
La  mia  Cogni,  and,  much  worse  than  all. 

That  gossipping  old  woman.  Countess  G . 

To  think  that,  in  this  time-worn  ars«nal. 

The  rusty  weapons  lie  that  conquered  me  I 
Was  that  the  fretted  gold  of  Titian  hair? 
Were  those  the  eyes  that  mirrored  my  despair, 

LXXXV. 

And  turned  it  into  purpose  —  not  to  stone. 
As  had  my  wedded  Gorgon  ?  ^^epths  of  blue. 

Which  once  with  Love's  mistaken  promise  shone. 
As  waters  of  her  own  fair  Venice  do 

Give  back  to  heaven  a  sunset  of  their  own. 
Though  not  quite  pure  I    When  I  tired  of  her, 
too  — 

But  I  must  stop,  and,  copying  her  perfections. 
Say  nothing  new  in  these  luy  *'  Recollections." 

LXXXVI. 

Among  the  angels,  now,  that  guard  and  bring 

The  wandering  lambs  of  poor  humanity 
Back  to  their  muttons,  and  'mong  those  who  sing. 

Or  used  to  sing,  to  Moslem  vanity. 
In  ladies'  ears,  and  wed  without  a  ring. 

And  tniflic  heaven  for  such  urbanity, 
There  spread  a  mighty  yet  subdued  commotion  — 
A  tropic  ground-swell  on  the  ether  ocean. 

LXXXVII. 
A  voiceless  hustling  to  and  fro,  and  scattering. 

And  quiet  crowding  for  securest  places : 
A  sudden  squall  came,  and  a  shattering 

Of  wings  now  in  the  spirit  sea.    All  faces 
Turned  toward  where  two  forms  came  chattering. 

With  trembling,  slow,  abashed,  reluctant  paces. 
The  fiend  this  time  had  sent  his  mace  of  iron, 

And  they  had  come — the  Madams  Stowe  and 
Byron. 

LXXXVIII. 
At  sight  of  my  late  spouse,  a  sudden  thought 

I  whispered  to  my  couasel  Michael :  "Must  I 
Join  her  in  heaven?    If  being  blest  is  fraught 
With  such  a  prospect,  would  n't  you,  my  trusty 
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Ttieadf  now,  plead  guilty  aad  much  rather  not 
Sic  with  thin  clothes  upoa  a  vet  doud  cutty. 
And  shout  through  all  the  cycles,  Halleuia, 
With  such  a  mate  forever  tied  close  /«  ye?  " 


»f 


LZZZIZ. 

"  You  look  yet  vkh  the  daxM  eyes  of  men/ 

Answered,  not  pleased,  the  Archangel.    "  Stop, 
shun  all 

Such  questionings,  or  leave  them  to  the  pen 
Of  faster  Phelps.    The  matter 's  optional. 

Yoa  'd  better  wait  this  trial's  end,  and  then 
Your  spouse's  fiue  ausd  her  friend's  by  adoption— 

Thiee  fittea,  in  £u:t,— you  will  fiu*  better  know; 
I  have  my  fears  for  that  of  Madam  Stowe  1 

ZC. 
"  The  matter 's  optio«al,  as  I '  ve  just  said ; 

Else  few  by  preference  would  come  to  m»  then. 
Of  thcae  good  mortals  who  with  two  have  wed. 

Or  three,  or  dosen  wives.    'T  would  change, 
you  see,  then 

My  kingdom's  climate.    Solomon^s  wise  head 

Was  shown  in  that  most  of  his  wives  were 
heathen : 

lie  knew,  his  lot  thoiagh  too  severely  double. 

Death  and  damnation  would  remove  his  trouble." 

ZCI. 
"  I  only  wish,"  sighed  I,  "  I  'd  wed  a  Pagan  ; 

It  had  saved  me  much  damning  during  life  I 
And  she  could  then  have  sacrificed  to  Dagon 

With  simple  kids,  not  me,  beneath  her  knife. "~ 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Michael,  "  for,  whichever  way 
gone, 

Yoa  'II  find  that  Mrs.  Stowe  and  your  late  wife 

Win  take  their  place  among  the  silent  sisters, 

la  an  academy  of  like  Philisteis ; 

ZCII. 

"  Whfle  yon,  my  Lord,  are  drafted  still  to  be 

Of  singers  the  /ast-ntariem  corypheus. 

To  whichsoever  place  your  destiny. 

No  thanks— Ah  1  you,  dame  Stowe  have  come 
to  see  us 

At  last !    'T  is  not  quite  rulaUe,  but  we 

Will  hear  you  now,  if  you  will  haste,  and  firee  us 

Of  aught  so  ungrammatically  wordy 

As  your  last  article,  or  aught  so  dirty  I " 

.    V.  XCIII. 

At  thu,  dame  Stowe  got  on  the  witness-stand, 

Aad-while  she  told  again  her  same  "  Tnie 
Story," 

The  Lady  Byron  stood  quite  close  at  hand. 

As  prompter  at  this  second  amatory 

Don  Giovanni's  mad  rdiearsal ;  and 

Lest  you  should  hence— I  'U  add  for  Mocart's 
Pory— 

Be  a  «•  Tre  mUU  luW  E*pagna  "  too  sick. 

He  never  put  such  monstrous  words  to  music. 

XCIV. 

Mj  own  chaste  msise  wiM  not  poUote  her  wii^ 

With  flights  so  much  more  teii«  to  the  Haines. 

1  may  not  write  what  dire  Celsenos  sing. 

^*^«n  theeardi,  of  mine  mu^fat  met  die 
sharp  eyes 

Of  primmest  Bhie  that  was  so  fool  a  thing. 

The  strain  of  old  Boccaccio's  piose  harp  dies 

Before  it,  pore.    My  story  of  Don  Juan 

^u  a  religious  tract  to  dame  Stowe's  new  one  I 
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xcv. 

The  singing  seraphim  of  heaven  were  hushed ; 

The  guardian  angels  stood  like  creditors. 
By  a  celestial  absenteeism  crushed ; 

Their  charges  fled  to  startled  ghosts  of  editotv 
For  an  tnlarged  report.    The  Devil  blushbd, 

Tlien  yelled  in  anger — for  already  war's 
Alarms  were  sounding  on  his  region's  border— 
He  yelled,  I  say,  to  bring  hell  back  to  order. 

XCVL 
And  as  the  tumult  on  all  sides  Increased, 

The  Lady  Byron  whispered  Mrs.  Stowe : 
"  You  had  n't  quite  my  sense  ere  I  deceased. 

My  dear ;  your  name  and  story  now  will  go 
Down  with  Trelawney's  '  Devil's  foot.'    At  Uatl 

You  should  have  read,  when  still  on  earth  below. 
To  mix  some  truth  into  vour  venom  lees  — 
His  Lordship's  Lijt—K-txi  by  his  enemies! " 


tt 


XCVII. 

Yes,  yes,  my  Lady,"  Mrs.  Stowe  replied; 

"  l*he  charge  is  mostly  yours ;  now  you  repel  it  1 
The  story  was  a  dirty  one,  apd  I  'd 

For  thirteen  years  a  virtuous  itch  to  tell  it. 
We  were  hysterical  before  we  died ; 

Besides,  I  writ  the  article  to  sell  it."~ 
"  Please  go,"  the  Devil  said ;"  I  had  no  notion 
One  woman  could  set  hell  in  such  commotion  I " 

XCVIIL 
This  stopped  her  testimony,  but  was  firiction 

Te  her  loosed  tongue.  She  left  the  stand ,  but  she 
Went  on  with  smoothest,  confidential  diction 

To  Lady  B.:  "I  '11  tell  you ;  then  you 'U  see. 
My  dear,  that  truth  is  sti^ajyer  bx  than  fiction : 

My  purpose  was  this  episode  should  be 
A  part  of  nyr  last  novel ;  but — now  mark !  — 
The  courtly  Fields  and  the  financial  Clarke 

XCIX. 
"  Objected  kindly,  but  most  firm ;  and  Osgood, 

The  '  sharp-eyed  man '  told  of  by  Emerson, 
Saw  at  a  glance  the  story  for  truth  was  good, 

But  not  for  fiction  I  — '  Told  In  memoirs  on 

Some  great  man,  it  will,'  I  added,  '  be  what  draws 
good 

In  your  **  Atlantic  "  —some  bad  schemer  son 

Of  fiune.    I  '11  .tack  it  on  to  Aaron  Burr.' 

But  Pazton,  who  «ras  then,  cried, '  I  demur  1 ' 

C. 
"(This  was  at  lunch  one  day  on  Tremont  street. 

Where  two.«ditioa  authors  get  free  jelly 
And  other  condiments,  besides  good  meat.) 

Here  merry  Aldrich  interposed :  '  Well,  I 
Would  recommend  Lard  Bacon,  while  I  eat 

This  liver ;  or  take  old  Nick  Macchiavelli  I  '— 
'  No,  no«'  James  Panon  raised  his  fork  and  said, 
'  You  can  take  Byron ;— Hobhouse  \m  just  dead  1.' 

CI 
" '  I  hate,'  continued  Parton,  'die  two  first 

Mentioned,  because  they  have  robbed  mt  o'  tfah. 
That  being  men  the  meanest  aad  the  worst, 

Still  I  have  inftheir  apotheosis 
Been  long  forestalled ;  but  rather  wotild  see  cura«d 

This  Byron,  not  that  he  wronged  his  sk«  Moses, 
On  her  stone  heart  the  moral  law's  lithographer, 
fiat  that  he-chose  his  own  biographer.' 
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Cll. 
"  Then  fine-souled  Howells,  who  ne'er  yet  paraded 

His  deeds  or  his  opinions,  said  :  '  It  seems 
To  me  you  'd  better  all  let  the  dead  stay  dead. 

Abuse  each  other ;  draw  your  hostile  reams ; 
The  grave's  mute  denizens  leave  uninvaded  — 

Or  write  each  other's  lives  in  mutual  teams : 
Blow  at  both  ends  of  fame's  shrill  clarion, — 
But  spare  your  Attic  salt  from  carrion  1 ' 

CHI. 

"  And  so,"  pursued  dame  Stowe,  "  still  undecided, 
I  went  back  home  and  found  that  dull  bad  book. 

Writ  by  a  woman  who  has  always  prided 
Herself  as  mistress  to  your  Lord.     I  took 

My  pen,  and  told  the  story  just  as  I  did. 

To  show  the  world  I  'd  been  your  friend,    I 
brook 

No  malice  to  you,  though  I  've  gained  no  glory. 

Like  all  my  Explanations,  I  am  —  sorry." 

CIV. 

While  thus  to  Lady  Byron  meekly  faltered 
Her  late  True-Story-writer,  Satan  nigh 

Had  closed  his  argument,  which  much  had  altered 
Defence's  evidence,  or  turned  awry. 

"  This  prisoner  with  whom  too  long  we  've 
paltered," 
He  shrieked  at  last,  "  mutt  to  my  nAher  sky. 

By  his  known  deeds,  with  other  men  I  sent  I  " — 

"  Hold  !  "  Michael  cried ;  **  this  man  died 
penitent  t" 

CV. 

'•  Your  proof?  "  —  "  His  own  good  angel ! " 
Michael  said ; 

**  'T  is  registered  in  heaven  I "  And  then  around 
And  through  the  gates  of  pearl  there  swelled  and 
swayed 

The  choral  of  the  blest ;  till  at  a  bound. 
From  out  of  its  own  sweetness,  all  arrayed 

In  the  celestial  panoply  of  sound. 
It  burst  in  diapason  loud  and  long, 
And  vanished  o'er  the  heavenly  steeps  of  song  I 

CVI. 
The  Archangel  smiled  his  triumph,  as  he  spake : 

"  This  soul  irained  .o  the  bottom  every  draught 
That  earthly  joy  or  misery  could  make. 

And  found  but  bitter  dregs  in  all  he  quaffed ; 
Which  left  the  inner  thirst  that  none  could  slake. 

The  lightning  of  his  passion  bent  its  shaft 
Jiack  on  himself:  and,  when  its  bulls  were  spent, 
A  brighter  promise  arched  the  firmament. 

CVII. 

"  And  so  he  learned  to  strike  for  others  oV 
Himself, —  brooked  his  own  wrongs  to  battle 
worse. 
He  had  loved  much,  and  had  been  hated  more  ; 
If  aught  he  cherished,  'twas  through  that  the 
first 
The  world  would  strike  him  to  his  heart's  quick 
core. 
By  first  love  scorned,  and  by  the  last  accursed. 
This  great  free  soul,  that  would  not  bend  or  pine. 
Or  bow  to  earthly  roasters,  bowed  to  mine. 


CVIIi. 
"  He  dropped  of  his  old  life  the  broken  chain. 

And  gave  the  free  remainder  to  his  kind  ; 
A  nation's  tears  baptized  him  clean  again. — 
Thus,  toiling  toward  the  light  of  heaven,  men 
find 
The  shadow  of  their  burdens,  sins,  or  pain. 

Will  fall  forever  lessening  behind.'* 
And,  as  he  spoke,  again  from  heaven's  high 

close 
The  choral  of  rejoicing  angels  rose  t 

CIX. 
"  The  snow-bound  traveller,  wakened  from  his 
trance. 

And  listening  while  the  vesper  hymns  afar 
Flung  out  their  psalmody  to  meet,  in  chants. 

On  Valombrosa's  slopes,  the  evening  star. 
Knew  his  asylum  near,  and  could  aavance  I 

So  do  our  gates  forever  stand  ajar : 
These  loving  voices  ring,  or  soon  or  late. 
For  such  poor  wanderers  on  the  heights  of  hate. 

ex. 

"The  incestuous  chai^ge  by  its  own  filth  is 
choked  — 

Abandoned  sewer  of  distempered  brains ; 
And  e'en  the  howling  santons  here  invoked 

Have  proved  the  falsehood  while  they  wore  its 
chains. 
Augusta  Leigh,  whose  constancy  evoked 

The  jealous  storm,  around  the  name  retains 
Of  sister,  friend,  and  wife,  and  mother,  one 
Nimbus  of  saintly  womanhood  alone. 

CXI. 
"  From  heaven  she  looks  in  pity  on  the  seeds 

Which  vagrant  winds  have  sown  'mong  better 
blooms. 
Devotion  to  an  injured  race's  needs. 

For  the  traducers  of  their  own,  the  dooms 
May  soften  ;  broken  columns  of  men's  deeds 

May  arch  in  triumph  yet,  beyond  their  tombs ; 
To  feel  for  others'  woe,  and  feeling,  do. 
May  build  the  bridge  the  angels  cross  to  you. 

CXII. 
"  My  Master's  ways,  so  little  understood. 

Are  not  the  world's  ways.     Evil  is  his  slave. 
That  builds  the  eternal  pyramid  of  Good  — 

Of  its  blind  self  the  mystery  and  the  grave. 
Thou  poor  apostle  to  thy  race,  pursued 

Beyond  the  tomb  by  martyrdom,  now  wave 
The  healing  wings  of  Mercy,  and  the  blest 
Invite  thee  to  them  I    Go  —  and  be  at  rest  I  ** 

CXllI. 

The  Devil  hid  his  anger  as  he  could ; 

And,  as  I  made  for  heaven  with  hurried  pace 
On  his  defeat  he  seemed  no  more  to  brood. 

But  in  impatience  called  up  "  The  next  case." 
When  I  had  passed  the  gate,  I  turned  and 
viewed 

Dame  Stowe  and  Lady  Byron,  with  meek  grace. 
Abreast,  slow-stepping,  and  with  visage  calm. 
Just  enterii)g  heaven,  locked-arms  with  "  Unde 
Tom." 
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About  Titles. — Titles,  as  a  general 
rule,  indicate  unequal  conditions  in  society ; 
and  the  more  high-sounding  and  extrava- 
gant they  become,  the  greater  the  ostenta- 
lious  display  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
servile  debasement  on  the  other.  They 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  republican 
government,  except  so  far  as  they  define 
the  duties  of  the  bearer. 

Disraeli,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture,'' has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  sub- 
ject, making  use  of  that  rare  old  book  of 
Selden's,  "Titles  of  Honor,''  as  a  text. 

It  is  among  Oriental  nations  that  we 
find  the  most  extravagant  and  fantastic 
epithets  applied  to  the  sovereign, — such 
as  "  Lord  of  the  Universe,  accomplished 
as  the  Moon  in  her  plentitude,  whose  eye 
glistens  like  the  North  Star";  "The 
Branch  of  Honor,  the  Mirror  of  Virtue, 
and  the  Rose  of  Delight." 

The  King  of  Monomotapa  is  surrounded 
by  musicians  who  bestow  upon  him  such 
flatteries  as  "  Lord  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  " ; 
"Great Magician";  "Great Thief."  When 
the  Great  Mogul  speaks,  the  Omrahs  cry 
out,  "  Wonder !  Wonder  I    Wonder ! " 

The  North  American  Indian,  having  a 
rather  limited  vocabulary,  is  content  with 
a  succinct  title,  as  "  War- Eagle,"  "  Hole- 
inthe-Day,"  «  Spotted  Tail,"  etc. 

In  the  Roman  Republic,  the  distinctions, 
except  of  personal  merit,  were  feeble ;  but 
when  its  people  fell  under  the  despotism 
of  the  emperors,  titles  were  intmduced, 
and  the  grades  were  maintained  with 
crapulous  exactness.  "  The  *  purity  of 
the  Latin  language,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was 
debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse 
of  pride  and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets 
which  Tully  would  scarcely  have  under- 
stood, and  which  Augustus  would  have 
rejected  with  indignation."  The  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  empire  were  saluted, 
even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the 
deceitful     titles    of    "Your    Sincerity," 


"  Your  Gravity,"  "  \''our  Excellency," 
"  Your  Sublime  and  Wonderful  Magni- 
tude," "  Your  Illustrious  and  Magnificent 
Highness."  Tlie  magistrates  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  "  The  Illustri- 
ous," "The  Spectabiles,'-  "The  Claris- 
simi"  which  we  interpret  "Honorable." 
The  last  term  became  the  peculiar  title 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  consequently  was  retained  by  all  those 
who  were  selected  from  that  body  as 
govemors  of  provinces. 

The  lawyers  of  Italy  were  not  content 
to  call  their  kings  "  Illustres,"  but  would 
have  their  emperors  •  Super-Illustres,"  a 
barbarous  coinage. 

In  Spain,  according  to  Selden,  the  habit 
of  heaping  great  attributes  on  the  princes 
became  so  intolerable,  that  Philip  III. 
published  an  edict  that  all  these  Cortesias, 
as  they  termed  these  phrases,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  simple  expression,  "  To  the 
King,  our  Lord." 

The  Grand  Signor  styles  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Henry  IV.,  "  Emperor  of  Em- 
perors." 

Formerly,  according  to  Houssaye,  the 
title  of  "  Highness "  was  only  given  to 
kings ;  but  now  it  has  become  common  to 
all  great  houses.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
only  assumed  the  title  of  "  Highness " ; 
but  Charles  V.,  by  reason  of  his  being 
emperor,  took  the  title  of  "Majesty.'* 
Louis  XL,  of  France,  was  the  first  king 
to  assume  the  latter  title.  Henry  VIII., 
of  England,  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title  of  "  Highness,'*  but  at  length  took 
that  of  "  Majesty,'*  although  he  professed 
to  be  content  in  calling  himself  the  first 
gentleman  of  his  kingdom.  The  English 
Bible  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Most  High  and 
Mighty  Prince,  James,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith;"  and 
in  the  dedication  the  king  is  addressed 
as  "  Dread    Sovereign,"   "  Most    Sacred 
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Majesty,"  "Your  Highness."  The  title 
."  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  was  first  con- 
ferred by  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII.,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  entered  the  lists 
against  Luther,  during  the  Reformation,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Church.  When, 
however,  Henry  suppressed  the  monaste- 
ries, the  Pope  revoked  the  title ;  but  it  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  has 
ever  since  been  borne  by  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  The  title  of  "Majesty,"  in 
England,  was  first  assumed  by  Elizabeth. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  the  title  of 
"  Majesty,"  with  the  prefix  K.  K.  (Kaiser- 
liche  Kcmigliche — f.  ^.,  Imperial  Royal). 
The  later  kings  of  France  bore  the  title  of 
"  Most  Christian  Majesty."  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  consequence  of  their  extermi- 
nation of  the  Moors,  the  title  of  "  Catholic 
Majesties;"  and  "  Most  Faithful  Majesty" 
was  assumed  by  some  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal. 

The  term  "  Grace"  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  King  of  England,  but  now  it  is 
assumed  by  dukes  and  archbishops. 

The  usual  title  of  cardinals,  as  early  as 
1660,  was  "Seignoria  Illustrissima;"  but 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  a  cardinal,  in  his  old 
age  took  the  title  of  "  Excellencia  Rever- 
cndissima,"  which  may  be  translated  as 
Right-Reverend  or  Very-Reverend — titles 
applied  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  But  the  use  of  "  Illustri- 
ous "  and  "  Reverend  "  became  common, 
and  a  new  title  was  conferred  on  cardi- 
nals, "Eminent." 

At  a  time  when  the  high  officers  of 
Church  and  State  were  usurping  to  them- 
selves the  most  extravagant  titles  that  could 
be  invented,  there  was,  according  to  Dis- 
raeli, the  honest  old  Curate  of  Montferrat, 
who  refused  to  bestow  the  title  of  "  High- 
ness" on  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  because 
his  breviary  contained  these  words :  "  Tu 
solus  DominuSf  tu  solus  Altissinms^^  — 
"  Thou  only  art  Lord,  Thou  only  art  Most 
High." 

In  our  own  country,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  bitter  con- 
troversy as  to  how  far  mere  titles  of  respect 
should  be  recognized.  The  inauguration 
of  Washington  was  delayed  several  days 
by  the  discussion  of  the  question.   What 


title  shall  be  applied  to  the  President? 
He  himself  was  sensitive  lest  the  assump- 
tion of  a  title  would  be  repugnant  to  a 
republican  simplicity,  and  would  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  already  affected  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  party  inclined  to  monarchical  fonns. 
In  a  committee  of  conference  between  the 
two  Houses,  they  agreed  to  report  that  the 
President  be  addressed  only  by  the  title 
expressed  in  the  Constitution ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  Senate,  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  a  new  committee  of  that 
body,  who  reported  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  employ  the  title  "His  Highness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Protector  of  their  Liberties."  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  of 
that  State  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
"  His  Excellency,"  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  wiUi  the  title  of  "  His  Honor  "; 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  was  called  "  Hon- 
orable " ;  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  they  argued,  ought  to  have  a 
title  equally  high-sounding  and  significant. 
The  House,  with  reluctance,  however, 
agreed  to  raise  a  new  committee  of  con- 
ference. The  proposition  gave  rise  to  quite 
an  animated  debate.  One  member  said 
that  he  felt  a  good  deal  hurt  that,  after  the 
House  had  refused  permission  to  the  Clerk 
to  enter  anything  more  than  their  plain 
names  on  the  journal,  members  should 
address  each  other  as  "  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman." Mr.  Madison,  while  opposed  to 
tides,  did  not  think  them  so  full  of  danger 
as  some  gentlemen  feared.  He  was  op- 
posed to  their  adoption  because  they  were 
not  reconcilable  with  the  nature  of  our 
government  or  the  genius  of  our  people. 
The  committee  of  conference,  although 
appointed,  never  made  a  report.  The 
House  yt  the  example  of  addressing  the 
Chief  iJagistrate  as  "The  President  of 
the  United  States," — an  example  which 
the  Senate  reluctantly  followed.  This,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  official  title  of  the  Pres- 
ident; and  whoever  prefixes  the  words 
"  His  Excellency,"  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  Constitutional  history.  It  is  customary 
to  address  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  as  "  Honorable  " ;  and 
this  practice  has  been  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  members  of  our  Western  Lcgisla- 
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tures,  bat  it  is  theirs  only  by  courtesy.    By 
the  Constitution  they  are  but  plain  **  Mis- 
ters."   In  some  of  the  Eastern  States, 
members  of  the  Upper  House  are  entitled 
to  the  prefix  <'  Honorable,"  but  those  of 
the  Lower  House  must  be  content  with 
simple  "  Esquire."      The  practice  of  the 
State  Department  is,  we  believe,  to  address 
our  ministers  abroad,  even  of  the  first  rank, 
with  the  affix  of  *'esq.," — and  in  what  a 
printer  would  call  **  lower  case,"  at  that. 
We  thus  see  that  the  theory  of  our  gov- 
enunent  is  that  of  republican  simplicity. 
The  Constitution  authorizes  no  titles,  and 
the  first  Congress  refused  to  recognize  them 
even  when  employed  as  acts  of  courtesy. 
Yet,  no  people  are  so  fond  of  titles  as 
Americans.    As  soon  as  a  man  is  called  to 
a  station  of  any  importance  in  the  civil 
service,  he  is  dubbed  "  Honorable  " ;  and 
it  is  becoming  customary  in  this  Western 
country,  to  apply  it  to  presidents  and  su- 
periotendents  of  railroads.     Such  a  profuse 
emplo3rment  of  high-sounding  titles  ren- 
deis  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  every  sensible  re- 
publican.   Let  him,  therefore,  who  is  ad- 
dressed, either  verbally  or  in  writing,  as 
simply  *•  Mister,"  consider  it  a  compliment, 
emanating  from  one  who  is  a  republican, 
and  one  who  desires  to  carry  out  the  eti- 
quette which  ought  to  prevail  under  repub- 
lican institutions. 


DlcnoNARiES. — Thus  far  in  the  print- 
ing of  this  magazine,  we  have,  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  permitted  the  com- 
positor to  conform  to  Webster  as  the 
standard.  We  have  always  regarded  this 
orthography  as  objectionable,  and  in  con- 
flict with  the  usage  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  popular  writers  of  the 
English  language. 

Dr.  Webster  started  out  in  life  as  a 
reformer,  and  undertook  to  introduce 
the  phonetic  mode  in  spelling;  but  the 
apathetic  manner  with  which  the  public 
regarded  his  labors,  ought  to  have  deterred 
him  from  persevering  in  this  course.  His 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  not  snch  as  to  authorize  him  to 


indulge  in  any  innovations.  He  mistook, 
moreover,  the  business  of  a  lexicographer, 
who  has  no  authority  to  coin  words  or 
deviate  from  the  orthography  of  the  btst 
writers,  but  whose  province  is  simply  to 
determine  whether  a  certain  word  is  sanc- 
tioned by  one  who  commands  the  popular 
ear.  Neither  Irving  nor  Prescott  was  as 
learned  in  etymology  as  Noah  Webster; 
but  the  deliberate  use  of  a  new  word  by 
either  of  those  authors  would  justify  its 
adoption  into  the  language,  while  Web- 
ster was  invested  wiUi  no  such  power. 
We  know  little  of  Walker  or  Richardson 
as  writers,  and  the  only  authority  which 
we  recognize  for  the  introduction  of  a 
word  into  their  dictionaries  is  that  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  such  men  as 
Addison,  Swif^,  Pope,  Dryden,  or  some 
other  eminent  writer  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Johnson,  however,  in  his  character 
of  a  good  writer,  and  not  as  a  lexicogra- 
pher, was  authority.  Dr.  Webster  in  early 
life  became  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  force  his  phonetic 
83rstem  on  the  community,  and  therefore, 
in  order  not  to  render  his  books  utterly 
unsalable,  he  abandoned  many  of  the  worst 
innovations,  but  he  by  no  means  elim- 
inated all.  Since  his  death  his  publisher^ 
have  carried  on  the  work  of  expurgation 
through  successive  editions,  until  at  this 
time  the  Websterian  spelling  has  in  in- 
numerable instances  been  abandoned,  and 
in  the  remaining  instances  the  Websterian 
and  the  Engiish  methods  are  given  side 
by  side. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  singular  anom- 
aly of  a  Webster's  Dictionary,  with  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  author  touching  ety- 
mology and  orthography  nearly  expurgated, 
but  enough  left  to  betray  the  writer  of 
English  into  forms  not  sanctioned  by  the 
best  authorities. 

For  these  reasons,  and  after  much  re- 
flection, we  have  resolved  to  substitute 
Worcester  as  the  standard  of  orthography 
in  the  composition  of  this  magazine. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  further 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  reading  world 
innovations  which  they  are,  very  properly, 
reluctant  Xo  adopt. 
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Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology.  By 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York:  Samuel  R.  Wells.  (W. 
13.  Keen  &  Cooke,  Chicago.) 

The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew 
Tradition.  By  Frederic  Henry  Hedge. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  ( W.  B. 
Keen  &  Cooke,  Chicago.) 

The  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the 
Globe  ;  Being  a  Sketch  in  Outline  of 
the  World's  Life  System.  By  David 
Page,  F.G.S.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood 
&  Son.     (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Pre-glacial  Man  and  Geological 
Chronology.  By  J.  Scott  Moore.  Dub- 
lin :  Hodges,  Smith  &  Foster.  (  S.  C. 
^"ggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  from  entering  into 
a  minute  analysis  of  these  several  works, 
but  the  number  of  titles  which  we  have 
cited  -r-  and  the  catalogue  might  be  largely 
extended  —  shows  that  the  question  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man  now  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  theologian  as  well  as  the 
geologist.  In  fact,  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  touching  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  as  interpreted  by 
Usher  and  his  school,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  that  chronology  to  measure  the  lapse  of 
time  during  which  man  has  been  a  den- 
izen of  the  earth,  as  attested  not  only  by 
historical  but  by  geological  monuments, 
that  very  many  clergymen  admit  that  a 
revision  is  demanded ;  and  the  geologist 
may  proclaim  from  his  standpoint  the 
same  idea,  without  fear  of  being  placed 
under  the  ban  of  infidelity.  The  discov- 
eries in  science  should  be  carried  out  to 
their  legitimate  results,  and  true  religion 
has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  such  a 
course.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  A  few  centuries  ago,  the 
popular,  we  might  say  the  universal,  belief 
was  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the 
siderial  system,  and  that  man  was  the 
crowning  act  of  creation ;  —  that  for  him  the 
sun  rose  and  set,  the  moon  shed  her  plan- 
etary light,  and  the  stars  held  their  silent 


marches  through  the  sky;  and  the  Bible 
was  confidently  appealed  to  as  confirming 
this  view.  But  modem  astronomy  teaches 
that  the  earth  is  but  a  mere  speck  in  the 
realms  of  space,  and  that  it  might  be  blot- 
led  out  of  existence  without  its  being' 
known  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star.  The  Milky  Way,  which  the 
Arabs  called  the  Heavenly  River,  is  but  a 
congeries  of  suns,  of  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  counted  not  less  than  eighteen 
millions;  and  there  are  other  suns  so 
remote  that  for  their  light,  traversing  space 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-seven  thousand 
leagues  a  second,  to  reach  the  earth  has 
required  two  millions  of  years.  Belit- 
tling as  these  views  may  be  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  man  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  how  grandly  impressive  as  to  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  omnip- 
otence of  a  P'irst  Cause!  Astronomy, 
then,  teaches  the  vast  antiquity  of  matter, 
and  geology  confirms  it  in  the  thick  accu- 
mulations of  detrital  materials  which  make 
up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  organic  forms  which 
have  succeeded  each  other,  and  whose  re- 
mains have  become  incorporated  in  the 
solid  strata.  No  preacher  at  this  day, 
with  any  pretensions  to  the  rudiments  of 
science  even,  would  contend  that  God 
commenced  to  make  the  universe  on  Mon- 
day morning,  some  six  thousand  years  ago, 
and  finished  the  job  on  Saturday  night : 
and  yet  this  was  the  doctrine  taught  from 
every  pulpit  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Has  this  enlarged  view  of  the  time  of 
creation  shaken  the  well-grounded  belief 
of  any  Christian,  or  placed  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  wherewith  to  assail 
the  bulwarks  of  Christianity?  We  an- 
swer, emphatically,  No  / 

So  it  will  prove  with  regard  to  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man.  Archaeologists  and  geol- 
ogists say  the  evidence  is  incontrovert- 
ible, that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth 
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more  than  six  thousand  years ;  and  the 
more  liberal  divines,  instead  of  imitating 
the  coarse  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
toward  Galileo,  say:  Let  us  revise  our 
interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, and  see  if  it  does  not,  in  fact,  con- 
form  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
Dr.  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  first 
work  cited,  is  a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
views,  and  as  a  public  teacher  has  ever 
shown  himself  ready  to  adopt  the  deduc- 
tions of  science ;  but  we  cannot  recognize 
him  as  one  qualified  to  pass  auihorit<Uvvely 
upon  the  force  of  the  evidence  adduced. 
The  geologist  only  who  has  investigated 
the  action  of  rivers  and  tides  and  ocean- 
currents  in  depositing  their  silts  and  sed- 
iments, and  has  studied  the  succession  of 
organic  life  which  has  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  can  comprehend  this  question  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth.  Dr.  Thump- 
son,  we  believe  unconsciously  to  himself, 
has  not  given  full  force  to  the  evidence 
which  he  reviews;  and  yet  to  the  query 
•'  How  long  has  man  been  on  the  earth  ?  " 
he  responds,  «  I  do  not  know,"  He  does 
not  question  the  results  of  the  Egyptol- 
ogists—  such  as  fiunsen,  Lepsius,  Brugsch, 
and  others,  who  place  the  date  of  the 
Pyramids  at  from  three  thousand  to  thirty- 
six  hundred  years  B.  c.  This  would  nec- 
essarily involve  carrying  back  the  date 
of  the  Deluge,  according  to  the  Usher 
chronology,  from  about  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lime  necessary  for  the  descendants  of 
those  who  came  out  of  the  Ark  to  dis- 
l^rse  themselves  over  wide  areas,  and  to 
so  far  multiply  as  out  of  their  surplus 
labor  to  erect  such  colossal  structures,  re- 
quiring years  of  time  and  millions  of 
laborers;  for  no  one  claims  that  such 
works  could  be  erected  except  where 
there  lived  a  dense  population.  The  burnt 
brick  and  pottery  brought  up  from  the 
depth  of  sixty  feet  or  more  in  the  Nile 
"lid,  in  the  investigations  instituted  by  the 
Royal  Society,  Dr.  Thompson  pronounces 
^f  Roman  origin;  but  we  prefer  to  adhere 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Homer,  a  very 
competent  observer,  under  whose  direc- 
tions these  excavations  were  made.  Pieces 
of  pottery  and  brick  were  brought  up 
almost  everywhere,  and  from  all  depths. 


So  with  regard  to  the  Swiss  Lake-dwell- 
ers,— the  Doctor  discoui-scs  on  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  age  of  peat-swamps,  but  ignores 
the  calculations  of  M.  Morlot  on  the  age 
of  the  delta  of  the  Tini^rc,  which  he 
ought,  as  a  just  and  competent  critic, 
either  to  confirm  or  refute.  The  change 
in  the  conditions  of  climate  in  Denmark, 
by  which  the  oak  has  supplanted  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  by  which  certain 
shells  are  excluded  from  places  which 
they  formerly  inhabited,  or  have  now  be- 
come dwarfed  and  stunted  by  reason  of 
the  great  amount  of  fresh  water  poured 
into  that  inland  sea, — changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  man  became  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  earth, — do  not  seem  to  impress 
the  Doctor  with  the  idea  of  any  great 
lapse  of  time ;  but  on  these  points  also  we 
must  attach  greater  weight  to  the  opinions 
of  such  observers  as  Lyell,  Lubbock,  Steen- 
strup,  and  others,  than  to  Dr.  Thompson. 

But  all  of  these  evidences  of  man^s 
existence  occur  in  the  most  recent  of  de- 
posits— the  Modem  Alluvium.  As  we 
ascend,  however,  into  the  Terrace  Epoch, 
we  find  evidences  of  man's  existence  under 
far  different  conditions  of  climate,  and 
surrounded  by  a  different  fauna,  of  which 
there  is  no  historical  record.  The  ice- 
action  then  had  not  altogether  ceased. 
The  reindeer  and  musk-ox  wandered  to 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  classes  of  animals  such  as  the  ele- 
phant, the  cave-bear,  the  hyena,  and 
others,  were  common  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  ceased  to  exist  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Historic  Epoch.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, while  admitting  these  facts,  has  failed 
to  set  forth  their  legitimate  results;  and 
yet  he  must  be  so  far  a  student  of  nature 
as  to  know  that  these  mighty  changes  could 
not  have  taken  place  within  six  thousand 
years,«except  by  miraculous  interposition. 

Dr.  Hedge's  work  is  ethical  rather  than 
scientific,  and  the  results  of  modern 
science  are  only  incidentally  referred  to  as 
admitted  facts;  but  we  cite  it  as  showing 
that  a  Christian  minister  may  treat  of  these 
matters  in  a  philosophical  way,  without 
his  piety  suffering  any  abatement.  He 
docs  not  display  the  "uneasy  tenderness" 
oi  Dr.  Thompson. 
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Mr.  Plge  is  an  eminent  Scotch  geologist, 
and  in  the  work  before  us,  in  referring  to 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,  manifests  much 
caution ;  but  subsequently  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "Life -System/*  he  delivered 
an  address  before  a  scientific  society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  whole  evidence 
is  candidly  and  ably  reviewed. 

Of  the  work  of  Mr.  Scott  Moore,  we 
propose  to  give  a  pretty  full  abstract,  as  he 
makes  the  greatest  drafts  on  time,  and  also 
attempts  to  reconcile  his  views  with  the 
Sacred  Record.  He  concurs  with  Hugh 
Miller,  that  "  the  prophetic  vision  of  crea- 
tion consisted  of  only  six  single  represent- 
ative scenes,  embracing  each  but  a  point 
of  time ;  that  it  was  a  diorama  over  whose 
shifting  pictures  the  curtain  rose  and  fell 
six  times  in  succession,''  each  day  embrac- 
ing an  extended  cycle  of  time.  On  the 
sixth  day  man  was  created,  male  and 
female,  and  the  same  injunction  was 
placed  upon  tliem  as  upon  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea:  "Be 
fruitful  and  multiply."  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  male  and  female  were  two  or 
two  hundred ;  whether  there  were  several 
centres  of  creation  or  only  one.  Mr. 
M'CausIand,  in  his  "  Adam  and  the  Adam- 
ites," claims  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Hebrew  words  "Adam"  and  "Ish" 
has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  by  com- 
mentators, and  that  there  is  the  warrant 
for  the  belief  that  there  were  several  crea- 
tions of  the  human  races.  The  course  of 
creation  was  completed  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  on  the  seventh  God  rested.  Thus  far 
"  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground,*^  Then  succeeds  an 
account  iA  the  creation  of  Adam,  into 
whose  nostrils  God  "  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  " ;  and  he  became  a  "  uving  soul." 
The  man  thus  created  was  placed  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  with  directions  to  ^  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it."  He  was  permitted  to 
eat  of  eveiy  tree  except  the  "Tree  of 
Knowledge." 

Now  it  is  claimed  by  one  class  of  an- 
thropologists that  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  we  have  an  account  of  the  creation 
of  mankind  on  the  sixth  day ;  and  in  the 
second  chapter,  after  the  great  woric  was 
iiiiLihed^  we  have  an  account  of  the  crea- 


tion of  a  particular  man,  known  as  Adam, 
and  that  each  creation  had  its  mission  to 
perform.  To  the  primeval  man  was  given 
dominion  over  every  living  thing  and  over 
every  herb  and  |^ant,  and  to  him  it  should 
be  for  food.  He  was  restricted  to  no  par- 
ticular domicile ;  he  was  free  to  roam  over 
the  earth.  Like  the  savage,  he  could 
support  himself  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  by  gathering  fruits  and  roots.  Adam, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  was 
specially  formed,  specially  gifted,  and 
specially  restricted.  He  was  enjoined  to 
"till,  the  ground";  he  was  forbidden  to 
partake  of  the  "  Tree  of  Knowledge  " ;  and 
into  his  nostrils  was  "  breat^ked  the  kreaik 
of  Kfe^*  and  he  became  "  A  living  soul*" 
That  living  soul  made  him  the  heir  of 
immortality.  He  became  the  repository 
of  a  high  trust,  the  t3rpe'to  which  the  other 
races  were  to  conform.  He  was  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  high  civilization  and  a  pure 
morality;  and  out  of  his  loins,  in  the 
efflux  of  time,  was  to  issue  the  Saviour  of 
the  World. 

They  fiirther  claim  that  the  Bible,  instead 
of  being  a  .history  of  mankind,  is  mainly 
restricted  to  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people,  with  such  incidental  rderences 
only  to  the  sairounding  peoples  as  became 
necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the  text. 
Without  such  an  interpretation  there  are 
many  subsequent  events  which  are  utterly 
unintelligible;  Thms,  at  a  thne  when  Cain 
and  Abel,  with  their  parents,  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  earth,  according  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Record, 
Cain  kills  his  brother,  and  becomes  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  and  cries  out 
"that  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  findeth  him  shall  slay  hhn."  Whom 
had  he  to  dread  except  his  father  and 
mother?  What  necessity  of  a  mark  lest 
any  one  finding  him  should  kill  him? 
Cain  then  goes  to  the  "  land  of  Nod,"  and 
takes  to  himself  a  wife,  and  she  bare 
Enoch.  He  had  no  sisters,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  committed  the  additional 
crime  cH  incest.  "He  bnilded  a  city." 
Where  did  the  workmen  come  from? 
Where  were  the  people  to  inhabit  it  ?  So, 
too,  Seth,  the  third  child  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  procured  a  wife  from  an  unknown 
sottrce»  and  "to him  wa&  bom  a  son"^  buh 
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it  was  not  till  after  the  birth  of  Seth  that  of  the  nomenclature  and  by  a  juxtaposi- 

Adam  l)egat  daughters.  tion  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one 

But  there  are  direct  allusions  in  the  dynamic  list  with  this  king,  whose  name 

Mosaic  account  to  other  races  of  men  be-  is  Ismi'dagon^  all  other  early  kings  whose 

sides  die  Adamites.    We  are  informed  that  brick  legends  have   been  discovered  in 

"  the  sons  of  God  '^  (  which  phrase,  it  is  con-  Chaldsea ;  and  as  we  thereby  obtain  a  list 

tended,  should  be  interpreted  "servants  of  above  twenty  royal  names,  ranging  over 

of  idols,"  i,  e.  "the  idolatrous  races'')  a  large  interval  of  time  both  before  and 

"saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  after  the  fixed  date  of  B.  c  1861,  it  is  evi- 

fair;  and  they  took  them   wives   of  ali  dent    that   the  chronological  scheme  of 

which  they  chose."  The  expression  "fair"  Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive 

is  remarkable,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  Chaldsean  empire  a  space  extending  from 

of  Axgyle  and  others ;  for,  if  the  only  race  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to 

then  existing  was  of  Adam,  the  daughters  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  B.  c.) 

would  all  have  been  of  fiur  complexion.  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably  supported 

Wherein  did  they  differ  from  the  dangh-  and  confirmed." 

ters  of  "the  sons  of  God?"      We  are  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous 

farther  informed  that  the  offspring  of  this  element,  according  to  a  most   ingenious 

union  became  "mighty  men,  which  were  system  of  German  criticism,  is  given  as 

of  old,  men  of  renown."     In  addition  follows: 

to  those  "  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  b.  c.    b.  c. 

those  days."  Median  dynasty 0458  to  9434 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  before  the  flood      ^^"^    \\   ^^  ^  "'^ 

,  .      '  '       ,  ,  Chaldxan     "    X976  to  15x8 

there  were  four  races  of  men:     I,  the 

Adamites;   2,  the  Servants  of  the  gods;  Ur,  or  Urukh,  where  Terah,  the  father 

3,  the  Giants;   and  4,  the  Mixed  Race  of  Abraham,  resided  during  the  latter  part 

begot  from  the  intercourse  of  the  servants  of  the  life-time  of  Noah,  was  the  capital 

of  the  gods  with  the  daughters  of  the  Ad-  of    a    populous    kingdom.      The   single 

amites.  mound  of  Waika,  according  to  Rawlin- 

There  are  facts,  too,  which  seem  to  call  son,  must  have  contained  50,000,000  cu- 

for  an  extension  of  time  considerably  be-  bic  feet,  and  have  required  30,000  brick; 

yond    the  computed  chronology  of   the  and  this  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  stnpen- 

Bible  touching  the  era  of  the  Deluge,  dous  structures  there  found, 

nnless  we  admit  that  that  event  was  local  The  grandsons  of  Noah  went  forth  into 

in  its  character,  and  involved  only  a  por-  the  land  of  Sfainar  and  boflded  not  less 

tion  of  the  human  race  in  the  catastrophe,  than  eight  cities,  including  Nineveh;  and 

We  have  stated  that  every  Egjrptologist  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  his  descend- 

of  any  character  for  learning  or  skill  in  ants  could  have  so  fiur  multiplied  as  to 

interpretation,  has  assigned  to  the  three  populate  them  with  their  own  race,  and 

great  Pyramids  an  antiquity  which  reaches  at  the  same  time  an  intercourse  must  have 

back  beyond  the  Flood.    The  entire  chron-  sprung  up  with  the  idolatrous  nations — 

ological  scheme  of  the  Chaldseans — em-  the  Chaldseans,  Ass3rrians,  and  Egyptians, 

bradng  one  mythical  and  seven  historical  "  Had    the  founders  of  these  nations 

dynasties — m^es  up  the  cyclic  aggregate  and  cities  and  temples,"  aptly  remarks 

of  36,000  years,  while  the  authentic  record  Mr.   Scott  Moore,  "been  all  descended 

extends  back  to  2458  years  B.  c.    "  We  from  Noah,  could  they  so  soon  have  com- 

have  direct  evidence,"  says   Rawlinson,  pletely  forgotten  the  Almighty,  who  had 

''resulting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  of  so  signally  preserved  their  race?    None 

Dumbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  of  those  temples  were  erected  to  His  wor- 

which  enables  us  to  assign  a  certain  Chal-  ship,  nor  do  any  of  the  bricks  of  their 

(bean  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  numerous  buildings  record  the  name  of 

bride  legends  of'  Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  the  Creator.    Could  the  Chaldscans  have 

fii3t  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.  c.  been  descended  from  Noah,  and  yet  even 

We  are  further  authorized,  by  an  identity  in  his  life-time  have  so  totally  forgotten 
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their  Creator,  whilst  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  have  preserved  His  worship  for 
4,cxx>  years  and  to  the  present  day?" 

The  use  of  iron  and  the  art  of  com- 
pounding brass  were  known  before  the 
Flood,  ahd  when  Noah  came  out  of  the 
Ark  he  possessed,  undoubtedly,  all  the 
metallurgic  skill  known  to  the  antediluvian 
world;  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
mighty  cities  built  by  his  immediate  de- 
scendants. Now,  when  it  is  considered 
how  essential  iron  is  to  man — to  every- 
thing relating  to  his  comforts  and  conven- 
iences; even  in  the  barbaric  state  how 
great  an  aid  it  is  to  enable  him  to  capture 
game  and  fish;  and  almost  absolutely 
essential  in  the  first  step  he  takes  toward 
civilization,  in  felling  the  forest  and  turn- 
ing up  the  sod  ;  is  it  possible  that  a  people 
once  possessed  of  this  secret  would  suffer 
it  to  die  out  ?  Yet,  at  this  day  the  use  of 
iron  is  unknown  to  a  vast  portion  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  flint  implements 
scattered  so  widely  over  Europe  attest 
that  the  primeval  races  started  as  bar- 
barians. 

If  all  the  existing  population  of  the  earth 
is  the  issue  out  of  the  loins  of  Noah,  how 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  their  diversity 
of  forni  and  features?  Why  should  we 
find  on  the  one  hand  the  degraded  Bush- 
man and  the  ui^mable  Indian,  and  on  the 
other  the  intellectual  Teuton  and  the 
shrewd,  trafficking  Jew  ?  The  Jews  from 
the  days  of  Abraham,  though  dispersed 
over  every  land,  have  preserved  the 
|)eculiar  features  of  their  race.  As  we 
meet  them  on  our  streets  and  in  the 
haunts  of  business,  the  recognition  is  un- 
failing and  instantaneous.  The  Negro  is 
jx)rtrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  erected  a  thousand  years 
or  more  before  the  Christian  era,  as  faith- 
fully as  though  the  likeness  were  taken 
but  yesterday ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
in  allusion  to  the  constancy  of  his  type, 
exclaims,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?"  Now,  if 
we  admit  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  that 
type  is  the  gradual  result  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  if  two  or  four  thousand  years 
have  produced  no  marked  change  in  the 
features  of  the  Jew  or  the  Negro,  must  we 
not  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  lapse  of  time 


in  order  to  allow  the  human  family  to 
separate  into  different  branches,  and  to 
become  subjected  to  a  set  of  influences  in- 
finitely long  continued,  to  account  for 
these  diversities?  Such  diversities  call 
for  complete  isolation,  continued  through 
a  greater  period  than  is  embraced  in  the 
historic  record.  They  extend  not  only  to 
color,  constitution,  to  adaptability  to  a 
particular  climate,  but  to  osteological  and 
even  in  some  details  to  cranial  and  cerebral 
development. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Bible  relates 
mainly,  we  think,  to  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple— those  who  had  been  inspired  with  a 
living  soul.  Them  He  held  to  a  strict 
accountability,  and  to  them  He  made  re- 
peated revelations  of  His  will.  The 
iniquities  of  the  other  portion  He  winked 
at.  There  were  those  who  "  dwelt  at 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  thai  drnu  thg  baii\ 
and  at  Tubal  and  Javan,  and  the  isles  afar- 
off,"  who,  as  declared  by  God  through  His 
prophet,  had  never  heard  His  fame,  nei- 
ther seen  His  glory,  but  who,  in  the  efflux 
of  time,  were  to  be  gathered  in. 

Suppose  that  for  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
we  read  North  America,  Patagonia,  and 
South  Africa;  and  for  the  isles  afar-ofl', 
the  Feejee,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ; 
what  evidence  is  there  that  the  ancestors 
of  these  people  ever  heard  of  the  fame  and 
glory  of  the  Almighty  ?  Who  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  measure  their  ac- 
countability and  predict  their  condition 
in  a  future  state  ? 

Is  there  not  a  significance  to  the  expres- 
sion "  They  that  drew  the  b<nu,^  which 
has  been  overlooked  ?  The  Adamic  man 
was  created  a  civilized  being,  or  rather 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts, 
which  knowledge  was  essential  to  enable 
him  "to  till  the  ground,"  but  was  not  es- 
sential to  those  who  "drew  the  bo\ir," 
Thus  Cain,  the  first-born,  built  a  city  ; 
Jabal  was  "  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle  " ;  Jubal 
was  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ " ;  and  Tubal-cain  ivas 
"  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  These  several  occupations 
imply  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical arts,  and  could  not  have  been  carried 
on  by  those  "that  drew  the  bow*'  and 
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relied  on  flint  arrow-heads  and  knives  as 
their  principal  implements. 

Now  all  the  discoveries  made  in  Europe 
—and  they  reach  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
Mediterranean — show  that  the  primeval 
man  was  simply  a  barbarian,  that  he  dwelt 
in  caves,  and  that  all  his  implements  were 
cleft  from  flint  nodules  or  sawed  out  of 
stags'  horns.  They  belonged  emphatically 
to  the  races  "  that  drew  the  bow."  That 
age  has  been  appropriately  designated  by 
ethnologists  as  the  "  Stone  Age." 

So,  too,  when  Europeans,  in  their 
voyages  of  discovery,  penetrated  to  Amer- 
ica, to  Australia,  and  to  the  Isles  of  the 
Sea,  they  found  many  different  peoples, 
but  all  of  them  in  a  barbaric  state,  except 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  where  the 
genial  climate  and  the  facility  for  maize- 
cuhure  had  developed  an  imperfect  civ- 
ilization. With  these  exceptions,  the 
implements  of  these  peoples  exhibited  no 
higher  art  than  those  found  in  the  dirt- 
Ms  of  France  and  England ;  and  while 
some  of  these  peoples  could  "draw  the 
bow,"  there  were  others  who  had  not  even 
attained  to  that  degree  of  skill. 

The  diversity  of  human  speech,  too, 
calls  for  an  extension  of  time,  if  we  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  race,  except  that  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  brought  about  by  Divine  inter- 
position on  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

An  alphabetical  or  hieroglyphical  lan- 
guage is  the  growth  of  centuries ;  yet  there 
must  have  existed  soon  after  the  Flood 
(adopting,  of  course,  the  chronology  of 
Usher)  the  Hebrew,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
cuneiform  characters  of  Babylonia,  awl 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  Rawlinson 
supposes  that  these  ancient  Babylonians 
derived  their  ethnic  source  from  Ethiopia 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  historic 
period,  and  states  that  the  system  of 
writing  which  they  brought  with  them  has 
the  strongest  affinity  with  that  of  Egypt, 
and  that  in  many  cases  there  is  an  absolute 
identity  between  them.  In  both  forms 
and  in  both  regions  inscriptions  exist 
whose  antiquity  extends  back  beyond  the 
period  of  the  Flood. 

This  whole  subject  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  cal- 
culate the  capacity  of  the  Ark,  and  to  show 


that  it  could  not  contain  "two  of  every 
sort,"  "of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  of  every  creep- 
ing thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind," 
together  with  the  food  that  was  to  be 
eaten.  We  might  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  whole  of  the  free  hydrogen 
on  our  planet,  itnited  with  oxygen,  would 
form  water  enough  to  envelop  it  to  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  We 
might  inquire  why,  when  the  living  forms 
came  out  of  the  Ark,  they  did  not  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  earth's  surface, 
without  reference  to  geographical  divis- 
ions; why  each  continent  should  have  a 
distinct  fauna,  except  where  at  the  north 
the  two  hemispheres  nearly  inosculate; 
why  the  kangaroo,  the  ornithorhynchus, 
and  many  other^trange  forms,  should  be  re- 
stricted to  Australia;  why  the  monkeys  of 
South  America  should  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Africa;  and  why 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  was 
destitute  of  every  domestic  animal?  Why 
is  it,  too,  that  the  geologist  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  a  catas- 
trophe represented  to  have  been  so  stupen- 
dous and  universal?  These  are  obstacles 
which  beset  the  scientific  inquirer  at  al- 
most every  step,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  make  his  investigations  conform  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  th^  Mosaic  account 
of  creation.  He  has  no  wish  to  impugn 
the  general  accuracy  of  that  record,  but 
asks  the  theologian,  "Has  that  record 
been  rightly  interpreted  ?  Do  we  under- 
stand its  exact  meaning?  Are  there  not 
idiomatic  expressions  not  comprehended 
by  the  Hebrew  scholar?  Would  not  an 
Orientalist,  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Ara- 
bic, be  able  to  throw  light  upon  many  pas- 
sages now  obscure?" 

Thus,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  some  eth- 
nologists have  sought  a  solution  of  these 
perplexing  difficulties  by  supposing  that 
the  creation  of  mankind  was  an  event 
prior  to  the  specific  creation  of  Adam, 
and  that  there  might  even  have  been  dif- 
ferent centres  of  creation  ;  that  the  Deluge 
was  local  in  its  operations,  involving  in 
the  catastrophe  the  Adamic  race,  and  may 
have  resulted  from  the  sinking  of  the  land 
and  the  influx  of  the  waters,  as  in  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  until  the  highest 
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hills  were  covered ;  and  that  the  Ark  was 
freighted  only  with  those  domestic  animals 
which  were  essential  to  the  operations  of 
agriculture ; — and  yet  to  Noah's  vision  the 
traditional  account  handed  down  to  Moses 
was  apparently  correct  in  every  particular. 
Some  such  interpretation  seems  necessary, 
or  we  have  simply  to  content  ourselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  miracle — a  matter  of 
blind,  implicit  faith. 

With  our  finite  minds,  in  all  our  inves- 
tigations we  soon  reach  the  limits  of  the 
Unsearchable ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  which  forbids 
the  finite  man  from  investigating  the 
works  of  the  Infinite  Creator.  That  rev- 
elation in  many  parts  may  be  obscure, 
touching  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ; 
but,  so  iar  as  relates  to  our  moral  obliga- 
tions, it  is  "a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  the  path ''  which  leadeth  to  sal- 
vation. 
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John  Adams. — ^John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  He  was  ardent  and 
patriotic,  but  he  had  not  that  combination 
of  qualities  which  is  essential  to  produce 
a  great  historical  character.  His  deficien- 
cies were  rendered  more  glaring  by  being 
brought  in  contrast  with  the  severe  majesty 
of  Washington.  The  one  had  those  com- 
manding qualities  which,  without  subdu- 
ing, could  hold  in  awe  the  turbulence  of 
factious  elements.  The  other  had  not 
that  equanimity  and  far-reaching  sagacity 
which  fitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  a 


party,  much  less  the  Presidency  of  a  na- 
tion; and  the  consequence  was  that  from 
the  time  of  his  inauguration  his  power 
began  to  wane.  Vain,  ostentatious,  and 
self-willed,  he  had  none  of  that  magnet- 
ism which  draws  to  one  personal  friends — 
a  quality,  or  rather  the  absence  of  a  qual- 
ity, which  has  descended  to  his  race  even 
to  the  third  generation.  The  retirement 
of  Washington  to  Mount  Vernon  was  the 
signal  for  party  strife,  so  long  held  in  re- 
straint, to  break  forth;  and  perhaps  the 
very  restraint  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected, lent  to    it  additional    fierceness. 
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So  little  personal  weight  of  character  h«d 
the  President  with  his  opponents,  that 
they  applied  to  him  the  most  opprobious 
epithets,  and  apparently  without  any  shock 
to  the  public  sentiment.  One  Senator, 
while  he  occupied  the  subordinate  position 
of  Vice-President,  had  spoken  of  him  as 
"His  Superfluous  Excellency*';  and  the 
epithet  must  have  been  the  more  stinging, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Adams 
would  have  introduced  high-sounding 
titles  as  applicable  to  officers  of  State,  and 
would  have  regulated  the  Presidential  in- 
tercourse by  certain  courtly  forms  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  republican  simplicity  which 
has  ever  since  prevailed.  Freneau,  the 
editor  of  the  leading  Republican  paper  at 
that  day,  applied  to  him  such  terms  as 
"Daddy  Vice,"  and  "Duke of  Braintree," 
the  latter  term  having  reference  to  his 
birthplace. 

Dbgraceful  as  are  our  party  contests  at 
this  day — so  much  so  that  no  pure-minded 
and  sensitive  man  cares  to  encounter  the 
ordeal  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  pop- 
ular suffrage — they  are  mild  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  that  day.  The 
Federalists,  with  the  vantage-ground  of 
the  Administration  under  their  control, 
ought  to  have  been  content  with  pelting 
the  Republicans  with  the  same  kind  of 
missiles  which  they  hurled;  and  with  the 
official  patronage  at  their  command,  they 
should  have  applied  the  thumb  to  the 
nose,  and,  with  the  other  digits  extended, 
performed  a  certain  gyratory  motion  which 
is  indicative  of  supreme  satisfaction.  But 
instead  of  that,  they  became  aggressive. 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  passed, 
which  was  a  great  political  blunder.  Pros- 
ecutions were  had  under  them,  and  con- 
victions obtained.  Matthew  Lyon  was 
fined  for  having  charged  the  President  with 
indulging  in  "ridiculous  pomp,  idle  pa- 
rade, and  selfish  avarice";  and  Luther 
Baldwin,  for  the  still  greater  irreverence 
of  having  wished  that  "  the  wad  of  a  can- 
non fired  in  his  honor  might  strHce  an 
unmentionable  part  of  his  august  person." 
A  free  people,  accustomed  to  the  utmost 
license  of  speech,  naturally  revolted  at 
such  petty  acts  of  oppression,  under  judi- 
cial forms;  and  the  result  was  that  these 
acts  were  swept  from  the  statute-book,  and 


the  party  which  enacted  them  was  D>n- 
signed  to  a  hopeless  minority. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  President  could 
ill  endure  the  influence  exerted  upon  him 
and  his  party  by  the  cool  judgment  and 
Oar-seeing  sagacity  of  Hamilton — a  man 
destitute  of  mere  popular  qualities,  but  of 
vast  and  versatile  genius,  of  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  and  of  unbounded  influence 
over  his  party.  When,  therefore,  he  made 
war  upon  Hamilton,,  he  knocked  from 
beneath  the  principal  prop  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Besides,  he  was  destitute  of 
personal  dignity.  His  presence  was  not 
imposing,  and  his  manners  were  abrupt 
and  often  repulsive.  The  consequence 
was  that  his  administration  was  tolerated, 
without  being  enthusiastically  supported. 

Political  necessity  required  his  renom- 
ination;  but  the  tide  of  public  opinion  set 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  his  skilful  adver- 
sary, Mr.  Jefferson,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  Mr.  Adams  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  private  life. 

A  contemporary,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  summed  up  the  character  of  the 
ex-President  in  terms  so  just  that  we  can- 
not forbear  quoting  his  portraiture : 

"  Mr.  Adams  can  hardly  be  accounted  a  man  of 
the  first  stamp.  Integrity,  industry,  experience, 
and  extensive  Information, —  qualifications  of  the 
first  importance  for  public  places, — he  certainly 
possessed ;  and  had  he  been  content  to  move  in  a 
sphere  for  which  he  was  fitted,  elevated  not  to  the 
most  elevated,  he  might  have  lived  prosperously 
and  died  with  an  enviable  reputation.  But  se- 
duced into  regions  where  he  was  incapable  of 
shining,  he  began  to  decline  almost  as  soon  as  he 
trespassed  on  them.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
period,  when  the  manifestations  of  dissatisiaction 
began  to  be  alarming,  it  was  said  he  made  unbe- 
coming sacrifices  to  propitiate  popularity,  which 
served  only  to  multiply  his  enemies  and  hasten 
and  confirm  his  fall.  In  ike  adminisiratum  t^f 
£wemmettts,  there  net  n^freqnenily  occur*  a 
dUemma  vtkere  it  is  extremely  perplexing  to 
determine  whether  to  advance  or  recede.  But 
ther*  probably  never  tua*  an  exigency  0/  this  sort, 
tuhen  a  time-serving  abandonment  was  not  more 
hanardous  than  an  independent  perseverance  in 
the  unpopular  measures, 

"In  the  relations  of  private  life,  Mr.  Adams 
was  always  amiable  and  exemplary ;  affectionate 
in  his  family ;  steady  and  ingenuous  in  his  friend- 
ships ;  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  his  en- 
gagements ;  of  religious  habits,  and  few,  if  any, 
vices ;  incapable  of  intrigue,  and  deficient  even  in 
that  address  which  is  so  often  necessary  and  sel- 
dom amiss  in  a  person  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part.    His  love  of  country  was  ardent  and  high- 
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toned.  He  had  knowledge,  but  more  of  books 
than  men.  He  had  seen  a  great  routine  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  his  acquirements  were  not  practical. 
Vanity  was  his  predominant  failing;  and  though 
his  judgment  was  in  general  good,  a  sort  of  imbe- 
cility hung  about  it,  like  ivy  round  an  oak,  affect- 
ing all  the  measures  of  his  administration."  * 

Mr.  Webster  was  accustomed  to  tell  the 

following  anecdote  of  the  ex-President: 

"  I  remember  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mr. 
Adams.  It  was  the  day  I  delivered  the  discourse 
on  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  on  Bunker  Hill. 
I  called  to  see  him  and  pay  my  respects  to  him  on 
ray  way  home.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  June. 
I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa,  apparently  fatigued, 
and  breathing  not  without  difficulty.  He  had  be- 
come fat,  heavy,  and  unwieldy ;  his  flesh  hung 
down  his  face,  full  and  flabby.  He  had  an  original 
nervous  way  of  expressing  himself,  even  in  ordi- 
nary conversation.  He  always  said  something 
which  you  could  afterwards  recollect.  Whilst  I 
was  with  him,  and  conversing  on  the  common 
topics  of  the  day,  some  one,  a  friend  of  his,  came 
in  and  made  particular  inquiry  for  his  health.  '  I 
am  not  well,'  he  replied.  *  I  inhabit  a  weak,  frail, 
decayed  tenement,  battered  by  the  winds  and 
broken  in  upon  by  the  storms ;  and,  from  all  I 
can  learn,  the  landlord  dees  not  intend  to  re- 
pair.' " 

The  discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  commemoration  of  the  lives  and 
services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson—  whose  deaths  occurred  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  Independence  which  they  had 
contributed  so  largely  to  achieve,  thus 
making  the  Fourth  of  July  a  prophetic 
day  —  is  one  of  the  grandest  funeral  ora- 
tions extant  in  any  language : 

"Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to 
their  memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of 
their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  last- 
ing as  the  land  they  honored.  Marble  columns 
may  indeed  moulder  into  dust,  time  may  erase  all 
impress  from  the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame 
remains ;  for  with  American  Liberty  only  can  it 
perish.  It  was  the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder 
choir — 'Their  booirs  arb  buried  in  peace,  but 

THEIR    NAME    LJVETH     EVERMORE.*       I    CatCh    the 

solemn  song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral 
triumph,  —  'Their  name  liveth  evermore.'  " 

The  supposed  speech  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams, 
and  which  forms  the  staple  of  many 
a  school-boy*s  declamation,  —  "Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give 
my  heart  and  hand  to  this  vote,"  —  is  a 
myth ;  and  yet  Mr.  Webster  has  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  energetic  expressions  of 
the  distinguished  patriot,  contained  in  his 

•  "Inchiquin  — the  Jesuit's  Letters"  (x8io). 


familiar  letters  and  his  political  tracts.  So 
exact  was  the  imitation  that  many  persons 
of  literary  pretensions,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  orator,  applied  to  him  to  know 
precisely  where  the  speech  was  to  be 
found;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  while  Mr. 
Adams  was  emphatic  in  his  declarations, 
he  never  rose  to  the  sustained  flight  of  or- 
atory exhibited  in  the  "  supposed  speech." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  later  life,  instead  of 
whining  over  the  ingradtude  of  republics, 
appears  to  have  formed  a  just  appreciation 
of  his  own  defects.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
according  to  Theodore  Parker,  visiting  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  w^ith  a  friend,  which 
contained  a  head  of  Wa.shington  by  Stuart, 
and  a  bust  of  himself,  in  marble,  by  an 
artist  whom  we  cannot  now  recall,  after 
gazing  for  a  time  uix)n  the  Washington 
head — august,  severe,  and  commanding, 
and  with  compressed  lips — he  remarked: 
"  There  is  a  man  who  knnv  how  to  hold 
his  tongue"  ;  and  then  directing  attention 
to  his  own  bust,  he  remarked,  '•^  but  that 
d — d  old  fool  never  could." 

In  this  remark  is  embodied  a  fund  of 
philosophy.  The  owl,  a  very  grave  and 
silent  bird,  is  supposed  to  keep  up  a  train 
of  profound  thinking ;  while  the  magpie, 
by  its  continual  chattering,  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  frivolity.  There  is  an 
"expressive  silence"  which  is  as  eloquent 
as  "  much  speech." 

—  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  which  was  finished  some 
two  centuries  ago.  The  inhabitants  move 
in  beaten  ruts,  and  hence  contemn  every- 
thing like  innovation.  They  hauled  over 
the  coals  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest 
theologian  of  America,  for  heresy ;  and 
they  rendered  the  residence  of  George 
Bancroft,  the  great  historiitn,  so  uncomfort- 
able that  he  was  glad  to  shake  the  dust 
from  his  feet  as  a  testimony  against  them. 

There,  the  respectability  of  a  man  is 
rated  by  the  number  of  shares  he  owns  in 
the  Northampton  Bank,  or  the  number  of 
acres  he  owns  in  the  Northampton  mead- 
ows. While  thus,  in  the  main,  the  habits 
of  the  people  arc  indicative  of  great  thrift, 
yet,  as  in  all  communities,  there  is  occa- 
sionally found  a  "  scalawag."     Such  a  one 
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was  old  Peter  A. — called,  for  short,  "  Old 
Pete."  He  was  not  only  lazy  by  nature, 
but  be  cultivated  laziness  as  an  art.  He 
regarded  it  as  an  aphorism,  "Never  do  a 
thing  which  you  can  impose  on  another." 
He  was,  moreover,  addicted  to  whiskey ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  beverage,  he 
voald  tickle  his  palate  with  hard  cider. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  evening  he 
and  two  neighbors,  mounted  on  a  load  of 
bay,  were  nding  toward  town.  It  was 
dark  and  rainy,  and  the  road  was  gullied; 
when  suddenly  one  set  of  the  wheels  sank 
into  a  deep  rut,  and  over  went  the  load. 
The  more  energetic  of  the  trio  procured 
from  a  house  near  by,  a  lantern ;  and  sur- 
veying the  scene  and  finding  nothing  bro- 
ken, he  mounted  the  wagon  and  called 
upon  the  other  two  to  pitch  on  the  hay, 
saying  that  he  could  load  for  two.  But 
"Old  Pete"  did  not  forget  his  favorite 
aphorism.  Staggering  up  to  the  lantern, 
he  grasped  it  and  held  it  up  so  that  its 
rays  fell  upon  the  countenances  of  his  two 
companions,  when  he  exclaimed :  *'  / 
(an  V  pitch,  but  I  con  hold  lantern  like 
k—U!'^  and  the  lantern  was  helPd, 

—  The  old  monks  imagined  that  dirt 
and  deity  were  intimately  mingled.  Saint 
Ignatius,  say  they,  delighted  in  dirty 
shoes,  in  uncombed  hair,  and  long  and 
unscraped  finger  nails.  Another  saint 
gloried  in  having  three  hundred  patches 
on  his  breeches.  Saint  Francis  discovered 
that  the  devil  had  a  great  aversion  to  such 
habiliments;  and  Saint  Macaire  endured 
s€ven  years  of  penitence  for  having  killed 
a  louse.  But  the  most  redolent  of  piety 
Was  Brother  Juniper,  who  carried  this 
«pecies  of  mortification  so  far  that  a 
brother  declared  that  he  could  always  nose 
him  when  within  a  mile  of  the  monastery, 
provided  the  wind  was  at  the  due  point. 

— It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
in  every  community  there  is  a  class  of 
individuals,  known  by  the  generic  names 
"sponge"  and  "sucker,"  who  contrive 
n^t  only  to  get  their  living,  by  hook  or 
crook,  without  much  labor,  but  also  to 
travel  by  steamboat  and  railway,  from  one 
"settlement"  to  another,  " free,  gratis,  and 
for  nothing."     The  only  work  they  ever 


do  is  to  exercise  their  wits;  and  some- 
times, when  in  a  tight  place,  they  exhibit 
a  degree  of  intellectual  ingenuity  which, 
if  transferred  to  some  honest  calling, 
would  make  their  fortunes.  When  called 
upon  for  his  fare  in  a  steamboat  or  railway 
car,  one  of  these  gentry  has  always  ready 
some  excuse  for  his  non-possession  of  the 
greenbacks,  such  as  that  he  has  lost  or 
been  robbed  of  his  pocket-book,  contain- 
ing "a  hundred-spot"  of  some  National 
bank,  two  or  three  fifties,  half-a-dozen 
tens,  and  any  number  of  small  bills;  or, 
he  came  from  home  in  a  "thundering 
hurry,"  and  forgot  to  provide  himself  with 
"the  rags;"  or,  in  shifting  his  clothes,  he 
"left  his  portemonnaie,  d*ye  see,  in  his 
other  pants,"  —  or  other  kindred  excuses. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  this  interesting 
fraternity  had  taken  passage  in  one  of  the 
Mississippi  steamers  at  Dubuque,  and, 
soon  after  she  had  started  on  her  trip  to 
St.  Louis,  was  called  upon  for  his  ticket 
One  of  the  usual  excuses  was  given  for 
not "  forking  over."  He  had  left  Dubuque 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  and,  in  settling  his 
bill  at  the  hotel,  had  left  his  portemonnaie 
on  the  office  counter.  "It's  a  very  awk- 
ward affair,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  deep 
mortification;  "it  puts  me  in  a  devilish 
disagreeable  position;  but  as  soon  as  I 
reach  St.  Louis  I  can  telegraph  to  Du- 
buque, you  know,  and  then  adjust  your 
little  bill.  'Twill  be  all  right,  my  dear 
fellow,  in  a  day  or  two!"  The  clerk, 
however,  knew  it  would  not  be  all  right ; 
he  had  sounded  the  genus  diddler  "from 
its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass;" 
and  so  he  told  our  hero  that  unless  the 
greenbacks  were  forthcoming  before  the 
boat  reached  Rock  Island,  he  would  be 
put  ashore  at  that  stopping-place.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  had  the  steamer 
touched  the  wharf  there  than  the  sucker 
was  made  to  walk  the  plank. 

But  the  clerk  was  not  without  bowels. 
It  was  just  possible  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken; and  seeing  our  hero — just  as  the 
wheels  of  the  steamer  were  beginning  to 
move  again,  after  landing  her  passengers 
— standing  on  the  wharf,  the  very  incar- 
nation of  meekness  and  resignation,  he 
cried  out  to  him : 

"  You  may  jump  on  board,  sir,  if  you  'U 
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give  me  your  watch  or  something  else  that 
is  valuable,  as  security  for  your  fare." 

Waiting  a  minute  or  two  till  there  was 
a  chasm  between  the  boat  and  wharf,  Did-  • 
dler,  gyrating  his  fingers  about  the  tip  of 
his  nose  as  a  pivot,  struck  a  triumphant 
attitude,  and  yelled : 

"  Thank  you — greatly  obliged ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me — I  wasn't  bound  any 
farther  I  Rock  Island  was  the  place  I 
wished  to  reach,  and  I^m  JUST  here!" 

— ^We  all  are  aware  with  what  impunity 
the  Indiana  judges  violate  the  injunction, 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder."  The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  villages  are  colonized  by 
ladies  from  other  States,  seeking  to  be  freed 
a  vinculo  et  thoro.  This  wholesale  traffic 
in  divorces,  while  it  gives  employment  to 
the  lawyers,  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  keepers  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses. "  You  never  saw  such  a  hap- 
py lot  of  people  as  we  had  here  yesterday !" 
said  a  landlady  to  a  newly-arrived  guest ; 
"there  were  thirteen  couples  of  *em." 
"What!  thirteen  couples  just  married?" 
"Oh,  no,  sir;  thirteen  couples  just  di- 
vorced ! " 


— Judge  W d,  formerly  one  of  the 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
believed,  with  the  great  mass  of  people  in 
those  days,  that  a  glass  of  whiskey  taken 
before  dinner  was  a  great  "appetizer." 
He  was  holding  court  one  time  in  Cleve- 
land, and  had  adjourned  for  dinner, 
preparatory  to  which  he  went  to  the  bar 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

It  so  happened  that  he  and  a  roguish 

lawyer  lingered  at  the  table  till  all  the 

guests  had  departed,  when  the  lawyer  slyly 

gathered  up  all    the  silver    spoons  and 

slipped  them  into  the  Judge's  pocket,  who, 

before  going  to  the  court,  retired  to  his 

room,  where  he  made  the  discovery.  He 
was  utterly  dumbfounded.    "  Can  it  be," 

he  soliloquized,  "  that  I  have  imbibed  so 

much  whiskey  as  to  allow  it  to  steal  away 

my  senses,  and  that,  under  these  circum- 


stances, I,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  committed  this  theft?  "  He  rang  the 
bell  and  sent  for  the  landlord,  to  whom 
he  apologized  in  the  most  abject  terms, 
while  he  restored  to  him  his  property. 

It  so  happened  that,  a  few  days  after,  a 
man  was  tried  and  convicted  of  larceny. 
The  evidence  was  overwhelming;  and 
when  the  culprit  was  arraigned  for  sen- 
tence, the  Judge  asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  have.  May 
it  please  the  Court,  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  when  I  committed  this 
crime.  I  did  n't  know  what  I  was  about." 
"  Where  did  you  get  your  liquor  ?"     "  At 

the  bar  of  the  C House,"  replied  the 

prisoner,  ( the  same  bar  that  the  Judge 
patronized.)  "  Did  you  ever  steal  before?" 
asked  the  Judge.  "Never,  so  help  me 
God!"  emphatically  responded  the  cul- 
prit. The  Judge  then  turned  to  the  jury 
and  said  that  he  must  request  them  to 
reconsider  their  verdict ;  that  honest  men, 
even,  under  the  influence  of  poor  liquor, 
would  often  commit  acts  which  were  crim- 
inal in  the  sight  of  the  law,  but  for  which 
they  were  not  morally  responsible,  "  Why, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I,  under  the  influence 
of  the  poor  liquor  furnished  at  the  bar  of 

the  C House — the  same   which  the 

prisoner  at  this  bar  imbibed — found  my- 
self purloining  the  landlord's  spoons!" 

The  jury  retired,  but  soon  returned  with 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  discharging  the 
prisoner,  the  Judge  admonished  him  never 
again  to  drink  poor,  liquor. 

—  We  have  received  and  read  "The 
New  and  the  Old,"  the  latest-bom  of  the 
magazines.  We  salute  it  in  the  language 
of  the  response  of  the  Witches  to  the  invo- 
cation of  Macbeth : 

xsi  Witch.— '*h!^  HaUr* 
od  IVitck.—  "  AH  HaU  1 1 " 
3rf  Witch.—  "  AU  Hale  lit" 

It  will  have  to  encounter  the  keen  ri- 
valry of  the  "Atlantic"  and  "Galaxy," 
but  we  trust  that  it  will  prove 
"Greater  thtti  both,  by  the  tXi-Hkle  bcreaAer." 
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JOHN   D.   CATON. 


THE  career  of  Ex-Chief- Justice 
Caton,  of  Illinois,  has  been 
signalized  by  arduous  labors  and  by 
deserved  success.  If  the  details  of 
his  life  could  be  laid  before  the  world, 
they  would  afford  a  record  to  be  com- 
mended to  every  young  man  who  is 
struggling  with  adversity  and  is  de- 
sirous of  creating  for  himself  an  hon- 
orable name.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two 
he  voluntarily  resigned  the  highest 
judicial  position  in  the  State,  at  a 
time  when  his  mind  was  capable  of 
putting  forth  its  most  vigorous  mani- 
festations, and  when  his  physical  pow- 
ers were  unimpaired.  He  has  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  State ;  and  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Reports  which  contain 
his  decisions,  there  is  not  a  page  which 
his  warmest  friends  would  seek  to  blot, 
not  a  sentence  which  betrays  the  spirit 
of  the  partisan  judge.  No  man  ever 
illustrated  more  admirably  the  pre- 
cept— 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum ; " 

no  man  ever  held  the  scales  of  justice 
with  a  steadier  equipoise. 

John  Dean  Caton  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1812,  in  the  village  of 
Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
His  father's  name  was  Robert  Caton, 


whose  immediate  ancestor,  of  the  same 
name,  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  emi- 
grated to  Maryland  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  He  ultimately  settled 
in  Virginia,  and  became  possessed  of 
a  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, where  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  bom,  March  22,  1761. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  Robert  Caton,  the 
son,  and  his  brother  John,  ran  away 
from  the  paternal  roof  and  joined  the 
American  army,  then  encamped  be- 
fore Boston,  and  remained  with  it  un« 
til,  on  the  declaration  of  peace,  it  was 
disbanded.  The  two  brothers  then 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hudson  River,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  where  the  father  of  Judge 
Caton  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Robert  Caton  was  married  three 
times,  his  last  wife  being  Hannah' 
Dean,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  four  children — two  daughters 
and  two  sons — the  elder  of  whom 
is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  At  four 
years  of  age,  young  Caton  left  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  he  did  not 
again  revisit  until  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-two  years.  This  change  in  his 
circumstances  was  brought  about  by 
the   death  of   his    father,   when    his 
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mother,  with  four  orphan  children, 
removed  to  near  Brothertown,  in 
What  was  then  the  town  of  Paris. 
Here  she  rented  part  of  a  house,  with 
about  an  acre  of  land  attached,  of  one 
of  her  brothers.  Her  straightened 
circumstances  required  the  exercise 
of  the  strictest  economy;  and  every 
member  of  the  family,  so  soon  as 
able,  was  required  to  contribute  to 
make  the  little  patrimony  self-sup- 
porting. Here  C axon's  boyhood  was 
passed,  and  here  in  the  village  school 
his  mind  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  He  was  kept  pretty 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  this 
school  until  he  was  nine  years  old; 
but  he  confessed  that,  from  his  disin- 
clination to  study,  this  became  a  diffi- 
cult task. 

Mrs.  Caton,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends; 
and  among  the  visitors  to  her  humble 
abode  was  Solomon  Bass,  who  re- 
sided at  Smyrna,  Chenango  County. 
Attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
boy,  or  wishing  to  relieve  the  mother 
of  a  portion  of  her  heavy  burden,  he 
persuaded  her  to  let  the  lad  accom- 
pany him  home,  promising  to  bring 
him  up  as  a  farmer.  This  was  in 
March,  1821. 

Friend  Solomon's  farm  was  any- 
thing but  an  earthly  paradise.  It  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  hills,  cov- 
ered with  gloomy  forests,  in  which  a 
small  clearing  had  been  made  and  a 
rude  cabin  erected.  The  boy  found 
ample  occupation  in  bringing  water 
to  the  house  from  a  neighboring 
stream,  in  driving  cattle  up  the. hill- 
sides to  enable  them  to  browse,  in  cut- 
ting fire-wood,  and  in  tending  the 
fires  of  the  sugar-camp,  where  the 
sap  of  the  maple  was  gathered  and 
evaporated.  So  onerous  were  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  Friend 
Solomon,  in  carrying  pails,  that  to 
this  day  the  man  cannot  straighten  the 
muscles  of  his  fingers;  and  so  great 
the  exposure  to  Which  he  was  sub- 
jected, that  his  feet  became  frosted 
and   the    flesh  in  places   came  off. 


Whenever  the  Judge  refers  to  this 
episode  in  his  life,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  shuddering. 

At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  the  boy 
was  returned,  with  frosted  feet  and 
crushed  spirits,  to  the  maternal  roof, 
where  he  once  more  received  that 
love  and  kindness  which  a  mother 
only  can  bestow.  In  the  spring  of 
1823  he  "hired  out"  to  a  Mr.  Saxton 
as  a  farm-hand,  at  three  dollars  a 
month ;  but  this  engagement  abruptly 
terminated,  for  the  boy  being  directed 
to  harrow  the  greensward  in  a  cer- 
tain field,  which  consisted  of  part 
meadow  and  part  sod-land  ploughed 
or  broken  up  the  previous  fall,  effect- 
ively tore  up  the  meadow,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  proprietor. 
The  result,  however,  was  that  he 
mowed  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  for  many 
years  previously;  but  Mr.  S.  con- 
cluded that  he  could  dispense  with 
his  further  services.  Thus  time  passed 
on,  the  lad  working  alternately  for  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  attending  the 
district-school,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fifteen;  when  his  mother,  in 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  their 
father's  will — by  which  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  two  boys,  on  arriving 
at  a  suitable  age,  should  be  put  out  to 
learn  a  trade — apprenticed  John  to 
Job  Collins,  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker,  residing  at  Smyrna,  a  place 
by  no  means  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  lad  with  agreeable  recollec- 
tions. The  boy  proved  an  apt  ap- 
prentice ;  and  studying  the  philosophy 
of  a  harness  and  the  strain  which  the 
several  parts  are  required  to  endure, 
he  suggested  many  changes  which  his 
master  was  not  loath  to  adopt. 

But  young  Caton  had  an  ambition 
that  his  life  had  higher  aims  than  to 
become  a  "horse-tailor,"  and  without 
determining  what  his  future  course 
should  be,  he  resolved  to  terminate 
his  engagement  with  Job — honorably 
if  he  could,  but  at  all  events  to  ter- 
minate it;  and  an  accident,  as  it  were, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  resolu- 
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tion.  He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  culminated  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes ;  but  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  after  the  inflammation 
had  subsided,  his  eye-sight  was  left 
so  impaired  that  he  spoiled  nearly 
n'ery  job  he  undertook ;  and  when 
Job  saw  no  hopes  of  an  amendment, 
he  rather  urged  the  departure  of  his 
apprentice,  and  kindly  suggested 
that,  as  his  physical  powers  were  un- 
impaired, he  might  succeed  in  some 
occupation  requiring  muscle  but  not 
clear  eye-sight — say  the  occupation 
of  a  butcher.  Transferred  once  more 
to  his  home,  as  if  by  a  miracle  his 
sight  returned ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  hour  the  Judge  has  never 
suffered  from  weak  eyes.  He  found 
that  his  mother  had  already  resolved 
to  remove  to  Utica  and  there  open  a 
boarding-house;  and  he  lent  her  all 
the  aid  in  his  power  in  effecting  the 
removal,  while  he  remained  in  the 
region  working  for  a  Mr.  White. 
That  fall  he  took  a  decided  step  to- 
ward personal  independence.  Hav- 
ing hired  the  horses  and  wagon  of 
his  employer,  he  became  a  common 
carrier,  transporting  highwines  be- 
tR'een  Waterville  and  Utica;  but  ere 
long  he  formed  a  connection  with  a 
Mr.  Green,  to  peddle  his  wooden 
wares  through  the  adjoining  counties. 
In  1829,  however,  he  joined  his 
mother  at  Utica.  He  entered  the 
academy  there,  and  for  the  first  time 
applied  himself  resolutely  to  study, 
commencing  with  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  surveying.  Here  he 
remained  nine  months,  when  he  had 
become  so  far  a  proficient  in  survey- 
ing <hat  by  odd  jobs  he  was  enabled 
to  add  to  his  scanty  funds.  His  pre- 
ceptor regarded  him  as  qualified  to 
teach;  and  accordingly  young  Caton 
proceeded  to  Ovid,  near  the  residence 
of  his  uncle,  where  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  charge  of  a  district- 
school.  Gathering  up  his  earnings 
for  the  winter,  which  netted  him  about 
*»rty  dollars,  he  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  his   childhood,   where  he 


again  "hired  out'*  on  a  farm;  but 
having  the  misfortune  to  cut  his  foot, 
in  the  fall  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Grosvcnor, 
where  he  first  entered  upon  a  classical 
course  of  study.  That  winter  he  was 
again  occupied  in  teaching,  and  in 
the  spring  resumed  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Grosvcnor. 

Thus,  then,  with  these  slender 
means  of  education,  he  took  the  next 
step  toward  the  active  duties  of  life. 
In  December  he  entered  himself  in 
the  office  of  Beardsley  and  Mattison, 
as  a  student  at  law,  and  was  enabled 
to  add  to  his  scanty  fund,  by  prac- 
ticing before  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
and  subsequently  he  entered  the  office 
of  James  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  who  al- 
lowed him  a  compensation  for  office- 
work. 

Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  law  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
enter  on  its  practice,  young  Caton 
set  his  face  Westward,  and  arrived  at 
Chicago  in  June,  1833.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Judge  Spring,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  a  few  weeks,  he  was  the 
first  lawyer  to  hang  out  his  "shingle" 
in  that  city,  where  now  the  members 
of  that  profession  are  to  be  counted 
by  the  thousands.  He  brought  the 
first  suit  ever  instituted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  that  place.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  obtained  his  license  to 
practice,  from  Judges  Lockwood  and 
Smith,  making  a  long  journey  to 
Greenville,  Bond  County,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  July,  1835,  he  married  Miss 
Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob  Shcr- 
rill,  Esq.,  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida 
County,  New  York. 

In  1 836  the  first  house  was  erected 
by  him  on  the  "school  section,"  west 
of  the  Chicago  River. 

Judge  Caton  had  inherited  from 
his  parents  a  sound  constitution  and 
more  than  ordinary  physical  powers, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  endure 
without  exhaustion  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  physical  or  intellect- 
ual exertion;  but  by  an  unfortunate 
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exposure  he  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave 
and  permanently  impaired  his  consti- 
tution. His  physician  prescribed  less 
devotion  to  office-work,  as  a  sine  qua 
non  to  his  recovery ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1839,  Judge  Caton  moved  on  to  a 
farm  in  the  country  where  he  resided 
until  1842,  meanwhile  keeping  up  his 
practice  in  three  or  four  of  the  neigh- 
Boring  co\inties.  His  health  becom- 
ing restored  by  this  out-door  life,  he 
again  returned  with  renewed  zeal  to 
his  profe^ion ;  and  such  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held,  that 
when,  in  1842,  Judge  Ford,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  was 
elected  Governor,  Judge  Caton  was 
appointed  his  successor.  He  was  then 
but  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  at  such  a 
moment,  in  reviewing  his  past  life  — 
the  struggles  which  he  had  undergone 
in  lifting  himself  by  his  own  exer- 
tions alone  out  of  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty ;  gathering  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation at  the  district-school,  rounded 
off  by  a  term  or  two  at  a  select-school ; 
then,  still  struggling  on,  a  student  at 
law  practicing  before  a  Justice's  Court 
or  performing  clerical  labor  to  gain  a 
support,  —  it  must  have  awakened  in 
him  a  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction 
thus  to  find  himself  elevated  to  a  post 
of  such  grave  responsibility.  At  that 
time  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  commission  which  had 
been  conferred  on  Judge  Caton  ex- 
pired with  the  meeting  of  that  body, 
when  John  M.  Robinson,  who  had 
just  retired  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  was  chosen  to  that  po- 
sition ;  but  as  that  gentleman  died  the 
following  April,  Judge  Caton  was 
again  commissioned  by  Governor 
Ford  as  his  successor.  The  gravest 
objection  to  electing  Judge  Caton  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  that  he 
was  too  young;  but  now,  with  a  com- 
mission which  was  to  continue  nearly 
two  years,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating   his  fitness  for  such  a 


position.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
he  was  elected  by  the  united  vote  of 
his  party. 

In  1848  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
was  revised,  and  the  Judiciary  system 
was  so  far  altered  as  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  three  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  were  relieved  from  Cir- 
cuit duties.  At  the  first  election,  S. 
H.  Treat,  now  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois,  Lyman  Trumbull,  now  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  from  the 
same  State,  and  Judge  Caton,  were 
chosen  as  the  members  to  constitute 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion it  was  required  that  they  cast  lots 
for  the  respective  terms  of  three,  six, 
and  nine  years.  The  short  term  fell 
to  Judge  Trumbull ;  the  middle  term 
to  Judge  Caton  ;  and  the  long  term 
to  Judge  Treat,  who  became  Chief- 
Justice.  The  latter  resigned  in  April, 
1855,  when  Judge  Caton  succeeded  to 
his  rank,  and  so  continued  until  the 
expiration  of  his  commission,  which 
occurred  in  June  of  that  year.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  position  of  Judge, 
and  in  1857,  on  the  resignation  of 
Chief-Justice  Scates,  he  again  became 
the  head  of  the  bench,  and  continued 
to  occupy  that  position  until  1864, 
when  he  resigned. 

Thus,  after  an  almost  uninterrupted 
service  of  twenty-two  years,  Chief- 
Justice  Caton,  in  the  vigor  of  life 
and  with  mentaf  powers  unimpaired, 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  a 
profession  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  his  devotion  and  which  he 
had  adorned  by  his  example,  to  in- 
dulge in  other  pursuits  less  exhausting 
in  their  nature  and  more  congenial, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not  feel  the 
spur  of  necessity.  And  yet,  exacting 
as  were  his  judicial  duties.  Judge 
Caton,  having  early  learned  how  to 
economize  his  time,  was  enabled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  other  pursuits, 
and  to  identify  his  name  with  many 
of  the  leading  projects  of  the  day. 
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In  1849  he  became  incidentally  inter- 
ested in  the  O'Reilly  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and,  much  agdinst  his  wishes, 
was  elected  a   director.      He   found 
himself  one  of  a  board  who  knew  little 
of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  tele- 
graphy, or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  business   should    be    conducted. 
But  Judge  Caton  had  that  inquisitive 
mind  which  could  not  rest  content 
until  it  had  penetrated  to  the  hidden 
causes  of  things.     He  got  such  books 
as  could  be  procured,  treating  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism,  and  mastered 
their  contents ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  transmitting 
intelligence  by  means  of  this  subtle 
and  invisible  fluid.     He  became  suffi- 
ciently expert  as  an   operator  to  be 
able  to  transmit   and  interpret  mes- 
sages.   At  that  time  the  register  was 
in  universal  use,  and  the  operator  who 
could  read  by  sound  was  regarded  as 
a  prodigy. 

This  company  was  organized  under 
the  name  and  style  of  '*  The  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Telegraphic  Com- 
pany." Their  line  was  cheaply  built 
and  of  poor  materials.  Their  busi- 
ness was  not  sufficient  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  their  stock  drooped  lower 
and  lower,  until  it  hardly  showed  a 
symptom  of  vitality.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  at  Alton, 
in  1852,  the  affairs  of  the  company 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  desperate 
condition; — the  treasury  was  empty, 
very  few  of  the  offices  paid  expenses, 
not  half  of  the  lines  were  worked, 
there  was  a  floating  debt  of  seventeen 
thousand  dollars,  the  company's  credit 
was  so  low  that  not  a  druggist  would 
trust  them  for  a  pound  of  acid,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  every  one  except 
Judge  Caton  that  the  enterprise  had 
proved  a  total  failure,  and  that  the 
only  available  assets  to  offer  to  the 
creditors  were  the  instruments.  He, 
however,  took  a  more  cheerful  view, 
and  sketched  out  a  plan  to  retrieve 
the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  com- 
ply-   He  proposed  that  an  amend- 


ment to  the  charter  be  procured  by 
which  the  stock  might  be  assessed  to 
the  extent  of  five  dollars  a  share, 
with  power  to  sell  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment. The  board  assented  to  the 
plan,  on  condition  that  Judge  Caton 
would  assume  the  presidency  and  ex- 
ecute it.  This  he  consented  to  do. 
The  amendment  was  obtained,  an 
assessment  of  two  dollars  and  one- 
half  was  levied,  enough  was  volun- 
tarily paid  to  get  the  lines  in  working 
order,  and  under  a  rigorous  super- 
vision the  affairs  of  the  company 
began  to  brighten  and  its  credit  to 
improve.  To  accomplish  this,  Judge 
Caton  not  only  drew  largely  on  his 
private  means,  but  borrowed  largely 
of  his  friends, — so  confident  was  he  as 
to  the  ultimate  value  of  this  stock 
under  good  management. 

To  replace  the  hard-wood  telegraph 
poles  that  were  ready  to  tumble  down, 
he  visited  in  person  the  cedar  swamps 
on  the  north  shore  of  Green  Bay,  ex- 
ploring the  rivers  in  a  bark  canoe 
paddled  by  Indians,  and  there  con- 
tracted for  a  large  supply  of  cedar 
poles  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago.  He 
entered  into  negotiations  with  railroad 
companies  contiguous  to  the  lines  to 
remove  them  within  their  right  of 
way;  he  secured  the  unappropriated 
territory  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  made  contracts  on  his  own 
account  with  companies  whose  roads 
were  then  constructing,  to  place  the 
telegraphic  wires  along  their  lines ;  so 
that  ere  long  he  had  a  greater  length 
of  line  than  was  owned  by  the  old 
company.  But  both  of  these  interests 
were  subsequently  consolidated.  Un- 
der the  vigorous  superintendence  of 
Judge  Caton,  the  telegraph  company 
became  dividend-paying;  and  in  1867, 
a  negotiation  having  been  effected  by 
which  these  lines  were  leased  to  the 
Western  Union  Company,  Judge 
Caton  retired  from  its  active  man- 
agement. 

Judge  Caton,  amid  the  scenes  of 
an  active  life,  has  found  time  to  in- 
dulge in  a  course  of  varied  reading; 
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and  upon  the  well-filled  shelves  of 
his  library  there  is  hardly  a  book 
which  he  has  not  read,  and  many 
of  them  at  least  twice  over.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  natural  history. 
His  communication  to  the  Ottawa 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  CervidcB 
or  deer  family  of  the  United  States — 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mon deer  (Cervus  virginianus)  and 
the  American  elk  or  wapiti  {Cervus 
canadensis)^  two  representatives  with 
which  his  ample  parks  are  stocked  — 
is  of  exceeding  interest.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  giraffe,  have  solid 
horns,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
deciduous — that  is,  they  are  shed  each 
year.  Judge  Caton  has  noted,  moro 
exactly  than  any  previous  observer, 
how  the  horns  are  first  covered  with 
skin  similar  to  that  upon  the  rest  of 
the  head — what  hunters  call  "being 
in  the  velvet;"  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment of  the  bony  tubercles  at  their 
base ;  and  how,  as  they  enlarge,  they 
compress  and  obliterate  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  skin,  which  peels  off, 
leaving  the  horns  bare  and  bony ;  and 
how,  when  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ceases,  or  nearly  so,  they  drop 
off,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  ncwgrowth. 
These  changes  are  minutely  noted  in 
the  paper  referred  to,  which  really 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  nat- 
ural history. 

The  salient  points  of  Judge  Caton's 
character  may  be  briefly  summed  up: 
He  possesses  a  mind  not  naturally 
brilliant,  but  solid,  capacious,  and  in- 
vestigating, united  to  a  physical  frame 
capable  of  g^eat  endurance.  What, 
he  has  accomplished  has  not  been  the 
result  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  posses- 
sion of  that  faculty  which  we  call 
genius — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
vague  term — but  of  patient  thought, 
advancing  step  by  step  to  a  given 
goal.  The  power  of  discriminating 
between  what  is  substantial  and  what 
is  merely  accessory,  in  a  combination 
of  facts,  he  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree ;     and    hence    his    decisions. 


whilst  they  may  not  bristle  with  cita- 
tions, are  characterized  by  eminent 
good  sense,  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  The  very  habits  of  self-reliance 
which,  fi-om  early  youth,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cultivate,  impart  additional 
vigor  to  his  mind  and  confidence  to 
the  conclusions  in  which  he  rests ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  has  that  intuitive 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  sturdy 
honesty  of  purpose,  which  cannot  be 
broken  down  by  legal  technicalities 
nor  perverted  by  legal  sophisms. 

Viewed  in  other  phases,  we  find  in 
him  the  practical  and  sagacious  busi- 
ness man,  capable  of  originating  and 
directing  the  most  complex  affairs;  — 
founding  a  vast  system  of  telegraphy ; 
engineering  water-works;  organizing 
starch-factories,  glass-works,  copper- 
mines,  coal-mines,  and  other  enter- 
prises ;  and  in  fact  his  whole  nature  is 
pervaded  by  a  restless  activity. 

He  is  also  a  country  gentleman, 
surrounded  by  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  his  ample  parks  are  stocked  with 
deer  and  elk,  whose  habits  he  notes 
and  describes  with  the  trained  eye  of 
the  naturalist. 

Many  years  ago  he  selected  as  a 
place  for  a  residence  one  of  the 
bluffs  which  overlook  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Illinois.  Here,  surrounded 
by  alternate  groves  and  lawns,  he 
erected  a  hne  mansion,  a  portion  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  a  library.  The 
site,  which  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  has  been  rendered  more  beau- 
tiful by  art.  A  mile  off,  and  brisding 
with  activity,  lies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  villages  of  Illinois;  and 
taking  the  whole  panorama  within  the 
range  of  vision,  nature  nowhere  pre- 
sents a  lovelier  scene.  Here,  then. 
Judge  Ca'ton  lives,  possessed  of  all 
the  accessories  which  make  life  agree- 
able, and  beloved  and  respected  by 
his  numerous  fripnds  and  neighbors, 
who  are  ever  welcome  to  his  hospita- 
ble board.  As  he  reviews  his  past 
career,  his  thoughts  cannot  be  other 
than  those  which  result  from  the  rec- 
ollections of  a  well-spent  life. 
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BY  GEORGE  SAND. 


[Translated  by  Francis  yoknsan.} 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    REHEARSAL. 

THEY  were  going  to  rehearse  the 
last  act,  and  were  changing  the 
position  of  the  scenery.  There  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  for  the  actors. 

"Ah!  There  he  is!"  exclaimed 
Madame  R6gine,  on  seeing  me  enter 
the  green-room;  "and  now  please 
tell  us,  sir,  how  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  Imperia?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her,"  I  replied;  "  I 
have  never  spoken  to  her." 

"Upon  your  honor?" 

"Upon  my  honor." 

"But  you  are  in  love  with  her?" 

"Why?" 

"You  offered  to  sit  up  with  her,  as 

though  you  were  her  brother  or . 

He  blushes,  gentlemen !  see  how  he 
blushes!" 

"  One  blushes  easily  and  without  a 
motive  at  my  age,  especially  on  be- 
ing interrogated  by  a  person  of  talent 
like  you." 

"Thank  you!  You  are  very  polite. 
What  next?" 

"What  next?  What  next?  You 
said  yesterday,  in  my  presence,  that 
Ais  young  lady  was  respectable,  poor, 
and  without  family.  You  spoke  of 
her  fever,  her  delirium.  Her  misfor- 
tune, and,  still  more,  your  devotion, 
touched  me  and  moved  me.  I  offered 
my  service  without  thinking  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  first  impulse — 
and  that  is  all ! " 

She  looked  maliciously  into  my 
e>'es,  and  added : 

"Is it  true  that  you  have  asked  for 
admittance  here  in  order  to  study  for 
the  stage?" 


This  time  I  was  sure  of  myself,  and 
I  answered  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convince  her. 

This  incident  had  no  consequences. 
They  talked  about  Imperia.  They 
esteemed  her  much,  though  they  did 
not  know  her  off  the  stage ;  but  they 
appreciated  her  good  conduct,  her 
deference  to  good  advice,  her  decency 
and  her  pride. 

"  Is  it  really  true,"  asked  somebody, 
"  that  she  is  such  a  star  of  purity  as 
she  appears  to  be?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Madame 
R^gine.  "If  you  had  but  seen  that 
poor  little  household,  so  clean,  so  de-* 
cent,  so  hidden!  And,  besides,  you 
know  what  Bellamare  told  us  of  his 
pupil ! " 

"Oh,  when  he  brought  her  here 
she  was  seventeen;  and  now  she  is 
eighteen ! " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  rehearsal,  and  went 
down  to  the  stage.  I  remained  alone 
in  the  green-room  with  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra — an  excellent  and  intel- 
ligent man,  who  was  very  kind  and 
paternal  to  me.  I  asked  him  who 
Bellamare  was ;  and  as  this  personage 
will  play  an  important  r6U  in  this 
tale,  I  wish  to  call  attention  *to  the 
details  given  to  me. 

"Bellamare?"  said  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  to  me,  "have  you 
never  heard  of  Bellamare?  He  is 
the  friend  of  the  house — an  old  actor 
who  used  to  play  at  this  theatre.  He 
played  the  comic  parts  with  much 
talent ;  but  he  spoke  through  the  nose, 
and  his  voice  was  not  strong  enough 
for  our  vast  hall.  He  had  earned 
great  triumphs  in  the  province.    Here 
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the  public  tolerated,  but  did  not  favor 
him ;  so  that  after  a  few  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  province  with  a  com- 
pany which  he  recruited  and  trained 
to  his  own  fancy.  In  that  way  he  got 
along  with  more  or  less  success ;  but 
he  always  acted  with  so  much  delicacy 
and  generosity  that  he  acquired  quite 
a  reputation,  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sinking,  he  finds  kind  and  trusting 
hands  to  lift  him  to  the  surface  again. 
He  has  not  ceased  to  entertain  friendly 
relations  with  all  of  us,  and  every 
yezir  he  comes  here  at  the  moment  we 
close,  in  order  to  engage  actors  out 
of  employment  to  travel  with  him 
through  the  province.  Those  he 
cannot  employ  himself,  he  recom- 
mends to  others ;  he  gives  them  good 
advice  or  finds  a  situation  for  them, 
— and  whoever  is  recommended  by 
Bellamare  is  well  received  every- 
where. And  —  I  just  happen  to  think 
of  it — the  best  thing  you  could  do, 
after  having  profitted  a  little  by  what 
you  are  seeing  here,  is  to  ask  Bella- 
mare to  make  your  d^but  on  some 
provincial  stage,  no  matter  where. 
He  is  quite  an  authority  in  his  line. 
If  he  would  attach  you  to  his  troupe, 
you  would  find  him  a  precious  ad- 
viser and  a  first-class  professor,  even 
more  for  serious  than  for  comic  parts ; 
for  if  nature  has  refused  him  the 
means,  intelligence  supplies  the  de- 
ficiency, and  he  is  perhaps  the  clever- 
est teacher  living.  He  sees  at  a  glance 
all  the  profits  that  can  be  derived  from 
a  subject ;  and  when  he  brought  here 
little  Imperia  last  year,  he  said  to 
these  gentlemen:  'During  the  first 
year  she  will  be  correct,  but  cold; 
at  the  next  vacation  I  will  take  her 
with  me  and  bring  her  back  to  you 
much  improved ;  and  the  third  year 
you  will  not  part  with  her,  but  you 
will  give  her  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year.' " 

"And  in  the  mean  time?"  I  asked. 

"She  gets  eighteen  hundred,  and 
that  is  quite  insufficient  for  a  decent 
girl  who  has  to  support  her  parents ; 
but  that  is  all  a  beginner  can  expect. 


Imperia  is,  fortunately,  very  adroit 
and  very  courageous.  While  learn- 
ing her  parts,  she  is  making  splendid 
embroidery-work,  which  these  ladies 
buy  of  her  without  bargaining  for  it. 
They  know  that  she  needs  money; 
and  though  they  are  not  at  all  over- 
strict  here,  they  cannot  help  admiring 
her.  They  know  well  enough  that  in 
all  probability  this  will  not  last ;  that 
poverty,  in  the  end,  always  gets  the 
better  of  the  human  will ;  that  there 
will  come  a  day  when  the  desire  to 
rest  and  to  amuse  one's  self  over- 
comes all  principles." 

"Unless  an  honest  artist  proposes 
to  marry  her?" 

"Oh,  I  would  bet  you  would  think 
of  that  if  you  were  ten  years  older ! " 

I  left  him,  cursing  my  youth,  and 
determined,  nevertheless,  to  attach 
myself  to  Bellamare  as  to  a  plank  of 
safety. 

Three  days  after,  on  entering  the 
actors*  green-room,  I  trembled  on  see- 
ing Imperia  seated  near  the  fire  and 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
hearsal. The  poor  girl  was  still  pale 
and  broken.  Her  little  cloak  was 
very  thin,  her  shoes  were  very  wet. 
She  dried  herself  with  an  indifferent 
and  calm  air,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
firebrands  which  had  almost  ceased 
to  burn.  I  called  Constant,  that  he 
might  stir  up  the  fire.  She  thanked 
him,  without  noticing  my  politeness. 

"Ah,"  said  Constant  to  her,  "are 
you  better  now  ?  Do  you  know  that 
you  look  quite  changed  ?  Was  it  not 
too  soon  for  you  to  walk  out?" 

"  One  must  do  one's  duty.  Monsieur 
Constant,"  she  replied,  with  that  pure 
and  vibrating  Toice  which  moved  my 
heart.  She  took  up  her  embroidery 
and  began  to  make  that  wonderful 
lace-work  which  she  did  so  well  and 
so  quickly.  I  contemplated  her  pro- 
file ;  for  I  did  not  dare  to  advance  a 
step  to  look  into  her  face.  She  was 
ten  times  more  beautiful  in 'daylight 
than  at  night.  Her  complexion  was 
of  a  lustrous  whiteness ;  her  long,  dark 
eyelashes  caressed  her  cheeks;   her 
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beautiful  chestnut  hair  curled  on  her 
snowy  neck,  where  a  cloud  of  little 
ringlets,  escaped  from  her  head-dress,  • 
was  trembling.  She  was  smaller  than 
I  had  thought  her  to  be — indeed, 
quite  small — but  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned and  so  elegant  in  form  that 
she  had  appeared  to  me  almost  tall 
on  the  stage.  Her  feet,  her  hands, 
and  her  delicate  little  ears,  were  quite 
diarming.  I  happened  to  cough,  for 
I  had  taken  a  severe  cold  in  passing 
a  night  out-of-doors  during  her  illness. 
She  turned  as  if  surprised,  and,  in  re- 
turning my  bow,  she  looked  at  me 
with  a  cool  glance  which  seemed  to 
say :  "  Who  may  this  gendeman  be  ?' ' 
But  she  soon  turned  her  eyes  again 
to  her  work ;  and  nothing  in  her  de- 
meanor inspired  me  with  the  hope 
that  my  confounded  beautiful  face 
had  struck  her. 

I  then  took  courage.  I  feigned  to 
look  closely  at  the  portrait  of  Talma, 
which  was  hanging  by  the  side  of  the 
mantle-piece.  I  had  approached  her, 
but  I  turned  my  back  upon  her,  as  I 
imagined  that  she  intended  to  leave 
the  mantle-piece  in  order  not  to  be  so 
near  me.  But  I  did  not  want  to  see 
this  retreat  of  hers  accomplished.  I 
coughed  once  more — this  time  in  or- 
der to  give  me  some  courage — and 
^nt  out  through  the  door  leading 
upon  the  stage. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  take  one  of 
Ac  orchestra-chairs,  I  heard  Monsieur 
Socage  say  to  the  stage-manager,  while 
he  was  pointing  to  the  actress  rehears- 
ing her  part: 

"  Leon,  this  g^rl  will  never  do !  She 
is  impossible !  At  the  close  of  the  act 
she  must  discontinue.  Imperia  will 
not  be  more  impassioned,  but  she  will 
not  be  awkward  and  vulgar.  Is  she 
not  yet  well  ?•• 

"I  believe  not." 

"  Send  for  her ! " 

1  ventured  to  say  that  Mademoiselle 
^niperia  was  in  the  green-room. 

"And  why  does  she  stay  there,  my 
^son?"  he  added,  turning  toward 
®C'    "Be  good  enough  to  tell  her 


that  we  wish  her,  in  her  own  interest, 
to  come  in  here !  ** 

I  made  one  bound  from  the  stage 
to  the  green-room,  and  delivered  my 
message' so  humbly  that  she  was  quite 
surprised,  and  could  not  suppress  a 
slight  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied;  "I  shall 
have  the  kindness  to  obey.*' 

She  put  the  embroidery  in  her 
pocket,  and  sat  down  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  orchestra. 

Bocage  nodded  to  her,  to  which  she 
replied  by  a  bow  at  once  dignified 
and  respectful.  With  another  nod  he 
called  me  back,  and  handing  me  his 
fur  foot-warmer,  said : 

"That  child  is  still  suffering;  g^ve 
her  this!" 

I  almost  bent  my  knees  to  the 
ground  in  placing  the  furs  under  the 
feet  of  Imperia.  She  thanked  me  with 
the  ease  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving attentions,  and  thanked  the 
manager  with  another  bow.  She  re- 
ceived this  act  as  a  kind  princess  would 
receive  the  homage  due  her  rank.  At 
this  moment  I  was  struck  with  the 
firm  and  calm  expression  of  her 
physiognomy;  I  was  even  frightened 
by  it.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to 
study  the  other  actors  in  order  to 
acquire  noble  and  simple  manners. 
She-  might  have  taught  even  the  best 
of  them.  How  awkward  and  insig- 
nificant I  felt  in  her  presence ! 

During  the  last  scene  of  the  act,  the 
stage-manager,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  the  author,  stepped  up  to 
Imperia. 

"Pay  attention,"  said  he  to  her» 
"to  how  they  blame  your  comrade! 
The  part  will  be  taken  away  from 
her.  Be  ready  to  rehearse  it  to-mor- 
row! 


t  »• 


Imperia  made  no  reply,  but  a  tear 
rolled  over  her  cheek. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked 
the  manager. 

"Ah,  sir,  I  have  never  yet  been 
compelled  to  harm  any  one ! " 

"You  must  get  used  to  it,  my  child; 
the  stage  requires  it ! " 
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On  the  next  day  she  replaced 
Mademoiselle  Corinne,  who  imme- 
diately declared  herself  her  relentless 
enemy. 

After  some  days,  when  I  saw  that 
Imperia  was  quite  unsuspecting,  I 
dared  to  participate  in  the  conversa- 
tions which  were  held  around  her  and 
the  other  actresses.  But  I  always 
spoke  to  somebody  else ;  she  was  the 
very  last  person  whom  I  took  the  lib- 
erty to  address.  My  destiny,  how- 
ever, urged  me  on,  and  my  first  words 
to  her  were,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  dec- 
laration of  love. 

We  were  talking  of  marriages,  d 
propos  the  approaching  weddtng  of  a 
young  tragedian  of  our  troupe  who 
was  to  marry  a  beautiful  soubrette. 

"They  are  right,"  said  one  of  the 
actors. 

"  Nonsense !  They  are  fools ! "  said 
another. 

And  after  the  whole  company  had 
given  their  views  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  family,  Fron- 
tin,  the  comedian,  whom  I  considered 
my  special  protector,  suddenly  turned 
to  me  and  said : 

•'And  what  does  our  young  super- 
numary  —  our  *  warranted  candidate' 
— think  of  marriage.-*" 

"What  do  I  think  of  it?"  said  I. 
"  I  am  but  a  child,  and  I  have  the 
confidence  of  my  age.  I  cannot 
comprehend  why  a  man  should  not 
marry  the  woman  he  loves." 

"That  is  very  nice,"  said  R^gine; 
"but  as  men  at  your  age  love  every 
woman,  they  would  have  many  mar- 
riages on  their  hands." 

"At  my  age,"  I  replied,  desper- 
ately— addressing  myself  this  time  to 
Imperia,  who  was  smiling — "a  man 
loves  only  one  woman." 

"One  at  a  time,  perhaps!"  resumed 
Rdgine.  "  But  certainly  it  is  the  first 
one  passing  under  his  eyes  whom  he 
will  take  for  his  ideal ! " 

"And  what  does  our  judicious  Im- 
peria think  of  this  matter?"  asked 
Frontin. 

"What  do  you  ask  of  me?"  said 


Imperia,  who  had  not  expected  such 
an  interpolation. 

"Oh,  look  at  this  shepherd  Paris, 
who  is  contemplating  you  with  such 
a  delicate  blush!"  replied  Frontin, 
taking  hold  of  me  and  pushing  me 
right  before  her.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

"  I  have  always  found  him  a  gentle- 
man ! "  replied  Imperia,  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  me.  "That  is  all  I 
know  of  Monsieur  Laurence." 

"Always  the  same  tale!"  replied 
Frontin.  "But  you  would  not  say  as 
much  of  myself!" 

"I  cannot  complain  of  you  any 
more  than  of  the  others." 

"Isn't  she  a  Jesuit?  She  detests 
me !  But  I  shall  try  to  improve.  The 
candidate  will  give  me  lessons!  He 
will  give  me  instructions  in  the  art  of 
making  the  morning  salutation,  of 
rolling  up  the  arm-chair,  of  picking  up 
the  needle  -work  which  had  dropped, 
and  of  replacing  the  needle  without 
tightening  the  stitch ; — for  this  sly  fel- 
low knows  how  to  do  all  these  things !" 

"  I  know  how  to  devote  myself  more 
seriously,  and  perhaps  without  appear- 
ing ridiculous!" 

"You  would  devote  yourself  to 
death,  wouldn't  you?"  asked  Fron- 
tin, emphatically. 

And  seeing  that  Imperia,  quite  sur- 
prised, looked  at  me  with  great  atten- 
tion, I  repeated  the  words,  "To  death !" 
with  an  accent  of  impassioned  con- 
viction which  caused  her  to  tremble 
slightly. 

"That  bullet  was  fired  right  into 
the  heart!" 

"Into  whose  heart?"  she  asked, 
with  disheartening  tranquillity. 

"  Into  the  only  heart  which  in  this 
company  is  supposed  still  to  be  free." 

"  Into  mine  ?  And  what  do  you 
know  about  it,  sir?" 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  ?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
then  I     I  did  not  believe ." 

"Oh,  now  tell  us  the  truth,  Impe- 
ria!" said  R^ne.  "You  cannot 
have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
without  preferring  some  one  ?  " 
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I  was  on  the  point  of  fainting,  and 
my  paleness  attracted  attention.  But 
Imperia  had  the  implacable  cruelty  of 
virtue,  and  replied,  smilingly : 

"  You  insist  on  learning  it  ?  Well, 
I  do  not  care  to  conceal  it.  There  is, 
indeed,  very  far  away  from  here, 
somebody  whom  I  love  very  dearly  ! " 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  put 
any  further  indiscreet  questions  to 
her,  nor  how  she  answered  them.  I 
left  the  company  precipitately,  and  in 
my  despair  took  a  walk  under  the 
chestnut  trees  of  the  Luxembourg 
Garden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  IMPERIA'S  LIFE. 

What  a  wound,  what  a  fall,  what 
an  anger,  and  what  a  pain  !  To-day 
I  can  laugh  at  the  cause;  —  but  my 
heart  is  still  bleeding  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  effect. 

It  was  so  profound  that  I  really  felt 
alarmed  at  it.  Was  I  not  insane? 
How  and  why  was  I  to  such  a  degree 
in  love  with  a  person  whom  I  had 
just  spoken  to  for  the  first  time  ? 
What  did  I  know  of  her,  after  all .? 
Why  had  I  got  it  into  my  head  to  be 
her  first  love  and  to  please  her  at  first 
sight  ? 

While  going  down  the  alley  of  the 
Observatory,  I  passed  Leonce,  one  of 
our  young  heroes, — a  pretty  wild  fel- 
low and  a  miserable  actor,  whom  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  replace 
at  the  first  onset,  if  I  had  been  a  bad 
comrade.  He  had  a  sinister  and  des- 
pondent mien. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Laurence !  '*  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  brusquely 
into  my  arms;  "if  you  knew  how 
cruellv  I  suffer !  '* 

••  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

**  She  loves  somebody  else  ! " 

••Whoisj^^r.?" 

"  Imperia.  She  has  declared  it  quite 
openly,  with  an  air  of  defiance  to  all 
of  us ! " 

"  I  know  it.     I  was  present ! " 


"  You  were  present  ?  Stop — it  was 
in  regard  to  you,  but  it  was  not  for 
your  sake,  she  said  those  words  !  It 
was  for  my  sake,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
courage mc  !'* 

"  Then  you  love  her  ?" 

"Desperately!" 

I  had  never  known  anything  about 
this  love,  and  was  in  that  respect  as 
foolish  as  he  was,  who  had  considered 
himself  the  only  aspirant  for  her 
heart.  I  took  good  care  not  to  open 
my  heart  to  him,  and  pretended  to 
pity  him,  delighted  to  have  somebody 
to  whom  I  could  speak  of  her.  He 
had  loved  her  ever  since  she  had  been 
at  the  Odeon.  He  had  just  left  the 
Conservatory  when  she  had  arrived 
from  the  province.  He  had  made 
inquiries  concerning  her;  he  had 
searched  with  perseverance,  and  he 
had  discovered  the  real  origin,  the 
real  career,  of  Imperia.  He  had 
vowed  to  himself  never  to  reveal  the 
secrets  which  he  had  surprised  —  and 
yet  he  told  them  to  me,  whom  he  had 
known  but  a  few  days,  and  with  whom 
he  had  never  been  on  familiar  terms ! 

Imperia's  real  name  was  Nancy  de 
Valclos.  She  was  a  native  of  Dau- 
phiny.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
clos, was  an  intelligent  and  generous 
man,  highly  esteemed  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  had  adored  his  wife, 
who  had  been  very  beautiful ;  and  he 
himself  had  directed  the  education  of 
his  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  justly 
proud.  Madame  de  Valclos,  who  had 
thus  far  been  free  from  scandal,  had, 
all  of  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a 
terriblv"  scandalous  adventure  with 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
The  husband  killed  the  paramour,  and 
the  wife  committed  suicide.  Monsieur 
de  Valclos  went  mad  three  months  af- 
ter having  thrown  his  whole  fortune 
into  an  absurd  speculation,  into  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  impatience 
of  realizing  cash  funds  which  might 
enable  him  to  emigrate  with  his 
daughter. 

Mademoiselle  de  Valclos  had,  so  to 
say,  found  herself  an  orphan  at  tho 
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age  of  twenty.  "For  she  deceives 
us,'*  remarked  Leonce,  in  the  midst 
of  his  narration;  "she  is  twenty -two 
years  old.  She  conceals  her  age  in 
order  to  disguise  her  identity  by  all 
means.  As  well  might  she  say  that 
she  is  still  younger  than  she  pretends 
to  be !  A  figure  as  perfect  as  hers  has 
no  age."     . 

And  he  continued:  "As  Monsieur 
de  Valclos  had  been  duped  on  the  eve 
of  his  mental  alienation,  and  had 
been  perhaps  at  that  time  already  un- 
sound of  mind,  his  daughter  might 
have  litigated  and  saved  at  least  some 
remnants  of  her  patrimonv.  She 
was  advised  to  do  so ;  but  she  coldly 
refused.  The  adventure  of  her  mother, 
the  cause  of  her  father's  insanity,  had 
made  too  much  noise  for  her  to  ignore 
it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  litigate 
without  alluding  to  this  cause.  She 
suffered  herself  to  be  absolutely  plun- 
dered ;  and  when  she  discovered  that 
not  enough  would  be  left  to  support 
her  unfortunate  father,  she  resolved  to 
work. 

"Though  talented  and  well-edu- 
cated, she  found  no  immediate  re- 
sources, and  took  quite  secretly  an 
extreme  resolution.  Bellamare,  the 
gentlemanly  and  honest  impresario 
whom  you  have  heard  spoken  of  at 
our  theatre,  had  several  times  given 
performances  in  her  native  city.  He 
had  even,  in  the  prosperous  days  of 
the  Valclos  family,  conducted  amateur 
theatricals  at  Valclos  Castle.  He  had 
spent  there  several  days ;  he  had  acted 
there  a  part  himself;  and  had  induced 
little  Nancy,  who  was  then  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  make  her  dibut  before 
her  parents  and  her  friends.  He  had 
found  her  so  talented  that  he  had 
laughingly  said  in  her  presence: 
•  What  a  pity  she  is  so  wealthy !  What 
a  splendid  actress  she  would  make !  * 

"The  child  had  never  forgotten  this 
remark.  The  poor  demoiselle  remem- 
bered it,  and  hastened  to  join  Bella- 
mare, who  was  playing  at  Bensancon. 
She  had  no  occasion  for  telling  him 
her  sad  history ;  he  knew  it  ah-eady. 


He  said  of  the  stage  all  an  honest  man 
ought  to  say  to  an  honest  girl.  She 
did  not  get  frightened  by  it.  It  ap- 
pears even  that  she  answered  him : 

"  '  I  am  quite  invulnerable.  The 
remembrance  of  our  misfortunes  and 
our  sufferings  has  entered  my  heart 
like  a  red-hot  iron.  I  shall  never  be 
tempted  to  commit  a  fault !  * 

"Bellamare  yielded,  swore  to  serve 
her  as  a  father,  and,  unwilling  to  de- 
part with  her  from  a  place  where  she 
was  well  known,  he  gave  her  a  rendez- 
vous in  Belgium,  where  she  made  her 
dibut  under  the  name  of  Mademoi- 
selle Imperia,  and  where  nobody  sus- 
pected the  mystery  of  her  life.  In 
Dauphiny  they  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  her.  They  learned 
that  she  had  taken  her  father  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lyons,  into  the  fam- 
ily of  an  old  servant,  who  was  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  and  who  nursed  him 
like  a  child.  His  insanity  is  gentle, 
it  seems.  He  has  lost  his  memory 
entirely,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  re- 
store it  to  him. 

"Down  there  they  suppose  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Valclos  has  gone  to 
Russia  as  a  governess ;  and  here  they 
know  no  more  about  her.  There  is 
only  Father  Bocage  who  knows  all  — 
and  I,  who  have  discovered  it  all  — 
alas!  shall  I  confess  it  to  you? — by 
barkening  through  a  door  I  But  you 
see  that  I  am  so  passionately  in  love 
with  her !  To  please  her  and  to  satisfy 
her,  I  would  do  anything !  But  all  is 
lost  now !  True,  she  is  now,  and  she 
will  always  be,  virtuous; — but  she 
loves  somebody." 

"Who  do  you  suppose  it  can  be  ?" 
I  asked  Leonce,  pretending  to  be  in- 
terested in  his  grief. 

"Ah,  who  can  tell  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
with  wild  gestures.  "She  spoke  of 
some  one  far  away  from  her  I  Per- 
haps an  artist  whom  she  has  known 
at  Brussels; — perhaps  a  nobleman  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  in  Dauphiny 
before  the  misfortunes  of  her  family 
occurred." 

"If  he   is   a    nobleman,  he    now 
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behaves  like  a  villain,  in  abandoning 
her,  as  he  does,  to  the  rude  task  which 
she  is  performing!  As  soon  as  she 
finds  that  out,  she  will  forget  him.** 

••  Yes,  that  is  a  hope  which  you  hold 
out  to  me,  and  I  love  you  for  it.  And, 
besides,  1  try  to  persuade  myself  that 
she  has  perhaps  invented  this  love- 
story  in  order  to  put  my  love  for  her 
to  the  trial!** 

"Does  she  know  that  you  love 
her?** 

"Yes,  certainly.  1  have  written  it 
to  her,  some  time  ago,  in  the  most 
glowing  and  respectful  expressions." 

"And  you  offered  to  marry  her?'* 

"  Yes.  My  father  is  a  notary-pub- 
lic ;  he  is  a  man  of  means,  and  I  shall 
have  money  of  my  own.** 

"And  he  would  consent  to  your 
marriage?" 

"He  must  do  it!** 

"  And  what  did  Imperia  reply  ?'* 

"Nothing.  She  looked  as  though 
she  had  not  received  my  letter." 

"But  that  does  not  prevent  you 
from  hoping?'* 

"  I  hoped  all  the  time,  but  now  I  fear. 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Nothing.    Observe  her  and  wait  !'* 

"  Then  you  think  1  should  not  give 
her  up  yet?** 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
it!** 

"  Come,  let  us  take  dinner  to- 
gether!" he  resumed.-  "You  will  let 
me  talk  of  her.  If  I  remained  quite 
alone  now,  I  would  commit  some 
folly!" 

I  heard  him  talk  and  wander  from 
the  question  the  whole  evening,  most 
of  the  time  without  understanding  a 
word  of  what  he  said  to  me.  I  found 
him  stupidly  presumptuous  to  aspire 
to  Imperia's  attention,  and  I  credited 
to  my  own  account  all  the  puerile 
consolations  which  I  offered  him. 
Without  considering  that  I  was  as 
foolish  as  himself,  I  took  pleasure  in 
persuading  myself  that  she  had  lied 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  attentions  of 
Leonce,  and  that  she  had  not  at  all 
intended  to  discourage  me. 


However,  seeing  Leonce  so  ridicu- 
lous, 1  profitted  by  my  rivalry  so  far 
as  to  promise  to  myself  never  to  act 
like  him.  He  concealed  his  great 
despair  to  nobody,  and  the  noisQ 
which  he  made  about  it  prevented 
others  from  making  any  about  me.  I 
showed  myself  very  gay  and  very 
careless,  and,  denying  that  I  had 
made  any  indirect  declaration  to 
Imperia,  I  pretended  to  have  given 
only  my  general  opinions  concerning 
love  and  devotion.  I  succeeded  in 
not  being  too  stupid,  and  in  diverting, 
if  n6t  suspicion,  at  least  jests  and 
mockery;  while  Leonce  seemed  to 
provokef  them  by  his  silliness.  He 
did  me  the  good  service  to  take  them 
all  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Imperia  had  some  success  in  the 
new  play.  She  acted  well,  and  pleased 
generally.  She  seemed  not  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  and  replied  to  our 
compliments  that  she  did  not  at  all 
conceal  from  herself  how  much  she 
had  to  learn  still  in  order  to  be  some-» 
body  on  the  stage.  But  she  ascended 
one  step  on  the  ladder,  and  seemed 
satisfied.  We  learned  that  Bellamare 
had  written  her,  to  congratulate  and 
encourage  her.  Mademoiselle  Corinne 
was  won  over  by  her  sweetness  and 
her  reason,  the  more  so  as  she  had 
been  severely  contradicted  by  every- 
body when  trying  to  calumniate  Im- 
peria. 

The  new  piece  led  Imperia  every 
evening  to  the  theatre.  She  had  al- 
ready a  part  in  the  next  piece,  which 
was  soon  given  in  rehearsal.  She 
spent  almost  her  whole  time  in  study- 
ing, and  I  could  see  her  at  every  hour. 
But  not  wishing  ihat  my  father  might 
attribute  the  change  of  my  profession 
to  idleness,  and  determined  to  under- 
take nothing  without  his  consent,  I 
took  care  to  continue  my*  law  studies, 
and  retired  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  study  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  arose  late, 
and  was  at  the  theatre  from  twelve 
o'clock  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hour   foi 
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dinner.  Imperia  had  the  hard  task  of 
rehearsing  three  or  four  hours  during 
the  day,  and  playing  three  or  four 
hours  every  evening,  with  a  change 
of  costume  during  each  interlude. 
The  rest  of  the  time  she  occupied 
either  with  making  embroidery-work 
or  with  studying  her  part  at  home.  She 
lost  not  a  moment ;  and  the  calmness 
with  which  she  bore  this  terrible  life 
was  really  inconceivable.  She  had  so 
much  intelligence  and  cultivation  that 
nothing  was  unfamiliar  to  her;  and 
she  could  speak  of  everything  with  a 
modest  ease.  She  never  appeared  to 
be  sad  or  gay.  T)ie  discovery  of  her 
real  age  had  during  the  first  days 
calmed  me  a  little  —  not  as  though 
she  had  been  less  beautiful  or  less  de- 
sirable for  being  of  that  age ;  but  how 
far  these  two  years  by  which  she  e»- 
ceeded  me  threw  me  behind  her ! 

But  in  spite  of  this  new  obstacle, 
very  evident  to  myself,  and  in  spite 
of  the  care  I  took  to  appear  prudent 
and  cool,  I  felt  very  soon  the  intensity 
of  my  passion  reviving  within  me.  It 
became  a  kind  of  monomania,  a  fixed 
idea.  The  insane  pretensions  of 
Leonce  gave  me  the  power  of  con- 
cealing, but  not  of  mastering,  my  pas- 
sion. I  was  attracted  by  Imperia 
without  her  knowing  it,  as  the  moth  is 
attracted  by  the  flame.  She  was 
superior  to  me  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion ;  by  her  almost  established  posi- 
tion, and  her  fixed  future;  by  her 
talent,  incomplete  as  yet,  but  which  I 
might  never  attain ;  and  la.st,  by  her 
age,  which  gave  her  more  reason  than 
I  possessed,  and  by  her  experience 
in  misfortune,  which  gave  her  more 
energy  and  merit. 

What  could  I  offer  her  ?  A  hand- 
some figure,  which  perhaps  did  not 
please  her;  a  little  sum  of  money, 
which  sufficed  for  me  to  live  poorly 
on  during  the  two  or  three  years  of 
my  apprenticeship ;  and  an  enthu- 
siastic love,  which  she  had  no  reasons 
to  believe  lasting. 

That  is  what  she  gave  me  fully  to 
understand,  when  she  was  compelled 


to  notice  my  attentions  and  to  suspect 
the  occasion  of  my  silence.  I  was 
even  more  circumspect  than  before; 
for  what  I  was  most  afraid  of  in  the 
world  was  that  she  would  make  me 
her  confidant  and  request  me  never 
to  speak  to  her.  I  endeavored  to 
divert  her  suspicion ;  and  as  much 
as  I  had  previously  desired  to  make 
my  love  known  to  her,  as  much 
I  made  it  now  a  study  to  make  her 
believe  that  she  had  either  deceived 
herself  qr  that  I  had  renounced  my 
infatuation.  I  carried  my  dissimula- 
tion and  my  cowardice  so  far  as  to 
court  Mademoiselle  Corinne — trem- 
bling all  the  while  lest  she  should  take 
the  compliments  which  I  addressed  to 
her  as  serious  on  my  part.  But  she 
hardly  cared  about  them ;  she  aimed 
at  more  solid  conquests.  Leonce,  so 
severely  rebuffed  by  Imperia,  soothed 
his  grief  by  paying  his  addresses 
thenceforth  to  Corinne ;  but  she  made 
fun  of  him,  and  in  regard  to  me,  she 
told  me,  as  a  good  comrade,  that  she 
regretted  my  precarious  situation,  but 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  contract  a 
love  marriage.  Heaven  knows  that  I 
had  never  spoken  to  her  either  of  love 
or  marriage.  I  had  contented  myself 
with  telling  her  of  her  beauty,  which 
was  pretty  doubtful. 

Nevertheless,  my  artless  stratagem 
proved  a  complete  success.  Imperia 
felt  convinced  that  I  no  longer  thought 
of  her,  and  thenceforth  spoke  to  me 
with  the  same  kindness  and  the  same 
confidence  with  which  she  treated  the 
others. 

I  remained  hesitating  between  the 
desire  and  the  fear  of  undeceiving 
her,  when  one  fine  morning  she  com- 
pelled me  to  reassure  her  completely. 
They  had  spoken  of  Corinne,  who  list- 
ened to  the  flatteries  of  everybody  with- 
out caring  for  any  one ;  and,  as  usual, 
the  general  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  call  of  the  manager.  I 
saw  myself,  at  last,  alone  with  Imperia. 

'*  I  think  you  are  a  little  cruel  to 
my  comrade,"  said  she  to  me.  "  Is  it 
out  of  spite?" 
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"I  swear  to  you  it  is  not,*'  I  re- 
plied. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  always  without 
pity  for  the  women  who  do  not  respond 
to  your  flatteries.*' 

"  If  I  wanted  to  accuse  Mademoi- 
selle Corinne,  it  would  be  because  she 
listened  to  them  without  responding 
to  them.  But  what  do  you  care  for 
our  misgivings  and  our  childish 
grudges — you  who  will  not  even  sub- 
mit to  be  told  the  truth !  *' 

"How  so?" 

"  If  one  were  to  tell  you  the  good  one 
thinks  of  you,  you  would  get  angry. 
You  need  not  therefore  be  afraid  of 
being  bothered  by  trivial  flatteries.** 

Imperia  did  not  attempt  to  embar- 
rass me  by  endless  phrases ;  she  came 
right  to-  the  point. 

*'  If  you  think  well  of  me,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  you  can  tell  me  so  without 
offending  me.  I  believe  I  have  de- 
clared in  your  presence  that  my  heart 
belonged  to  an  absent  one.  I  repeat 
it  to  you,  in  order  to  set  you  at  ease ; 
because,  if  it  be  true  that  you  esteem 
me,  you  will  never  put  me  to  any 
trial.** 

I  replied  that  I  would  give  her  the 
proof  of  my  esteem  by  beseeching 
her  to  consider  me  her  devoted  ser- 
vant. "After  the  declaration  you 
have  made,*'  I  added,  and  which  I 
had  not  at  all  forgotten,  "  I  believe 
that  you  must  see  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
devotion  I  offer  you  the  absence  of 
an  impertinent  curiosity  and  a  mis- 
placed pretension.*' 

"What  you  say  is  very  kind  and 
very  good,**  she  answered,  stretching 
out  her  hand  to  me,  "  and  1  thank  you 
for  it.** 

"You  accept  my  devotion  ?** 

"  And  your  friendship,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely disinterested.'* 

She  left  the  green-room  with  a  smile 
to  me.  As  for  me,  I  stayed  there  to 
weep  in  silence ;  —  I  had  burned  my 
vessels ! 

One  morning,  during  the  rehearsal 
of  the  last  piece  which  was  to  be 
played  before  the  annual  closing,  I 


found  myself  alone  in  the  green-room 
with  a  man  of  medium  height  and 
well  built.  He  might  have  been 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  He  had 
small  eyes,  a  dark  complexion,  a 
large,  square,  though  not  massive 
face,  a  large  mouth,  a  short  and  aqui- 
line nose,  a  flat  chin,  and  hair  which 
lay  closely  on  his  brow  and  temples. 
All  this  constituted  an  amiable  and 
sprightly  homeliness.  The  slightest 
smile  pleasantly  raised  the  angles  of 
his  mouth  and  showed  pretty  dimples 
in  his  cheeks.  His  black  eyes  were 
of  piercing  liveliness,  his  jaws  had* 
angles  of  indomitable  energy ;  but  the 
purity  of  his  brow  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  nostrils  corrected  by  their  clear 
and  exquisite  outlines  the  instincts  of 
a  rebellious  and  sensuous  nature.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in 
him,  at  first  sight,  a  comic  actor  of  a 
certain  order ;  and  I  was  just  asking 
myself  if  he  might  not  be  a  celebrity, 
when  he  addressed  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  were  connected  with  the  theatre. 
I  had  almost  answered  him  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  so  odd  were  his 
nasal  voice  and  pronunciation ;  but 
I  restrained  myself  immediately,  for 
this  voice  was  a  flash  of  light  to  mc — 
at  last,  I  saw  myself  in  the  presence 
of  Bellamare,  the  illustrious  impres- 
ario. 

At  the  same  moment,  by  means  of 
a  very  logical  connection  of  ideas,  I 
found  the  remembrance  of  his  face. 
I  had  seen  it  photographed  on  a  card 
at  the  sick-bed  of  Imperia. 

I  bowed  to  him  respectfully,  and 
gave  him  in  a  few  words  some  account 
of  myself,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  w^ish  to  make  my  dibiit  as 
soon  as  possible  somewhere  in  the 
province. 

He  looked  at  me  somewhat  as  a 
horse-dealer  looks  at  a  horse;  and 
turning  me  around,  he  examined  my 
feet,  my  knees,  my  teeth,  my  hair, 
and  requested  me  to  advance  a  few 
steps,  but  with  such  a  playful  and  pa- 
ternal air  that  I  could  not  feel  of- 
fended. 
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"The  deuce!"  said  he,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection;  "you  must  be  very 
bad  if  you  do  not  please  that  half  of 
the  human  race  which  wears  petti- 
coats. You  are  twenty  years  old  and 
a  law-student.    Can  you  dance  ?" 

"  The  bourrie  of  Auvergne  and  the 
dances  usually  danced  at  the  students* 
balls.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  become 
a  ballet  dancer,  sir.  I  should  be 
happy  to  become  a  member  of  your 
company,  and  to  be  instructed  by  your 
lessons." 

"I  guess  we  can  arrange  that,"  he 
replied.  "Will  you  be  here  in  about 
an  hour?" 

"I  shall  be  here  as  long  as  you 
want  me." 

"Very  well.  Then  wait  for  me 
here." 

Probably  he  went  right  away  to 
make  inquiries  about  me.  When  he 
returned  he  gave  his  arm  to  Imperia. 

"  I  will  take  you  along,"  said  he. 
"  It  is  all  right  now.  Everybody  here 
speaks  well  of  you  —  Mademoiselle 
Imperia  as  well  as  the  others.  And 
what  salary  do  you  demand?  You 
must  remember  that  a  man  who 
makes  his  dibut  is  not  paid  liberally 
enough  to  light  his  cigars  with  bank- 
notes." 

•  I  replied  that  I  did  not  pretend  to 
any  salary  until  I  could  be  sure  of 
being  of  some  use  to  him,  and  that  I 
would  still  consider  myself  his  debtor 
for  the  lessons  and  the  good  advice 
which  I  would  receive  of  him. 

"But  you  must  live  and  .dress  de- 
cently ! " 

"  I  have  some  money  and  plenty  of 
clothes.  I  can  very  well  wait  a  couple 
of  months,  if  my  apprenticeship  should 
require  that  time." 

"  I  see  that  you  are  an  honest  boy, 
and  that  you  think  Bellamare  incapa- 
ble of  taking  undue  advantage  of 
your  modesty.  You  shall  not  repent 
of  it." 

One  month  after  this  conversation 
I  started  on  a  provincial  tour  with 
Imperia,  Bellamare,  and  the  troupe 
which  he  had  recruited. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ACTORS  OF  BELLAMARE'S  TROUPE. 

Before  starting  with  you  on  this 
strolling  expedition,  I  must  acquaint 
you  with  die  principal  personages 
with  whom  I  associated  my  career. 
Some  of  them  left  Paris  with  us,  while 
others  were  recruited  on  the  way. 

The  best  friend,  perhaps,  of  Bella- 
mare, but  at  the  same  time  his  anti- 
pode  both  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, was  a  man  whose  strange  history 
deserves  being  told.  He  bore  the 
name  of  Moranbois,  but  was  really 
called  Hilarion  —  he,  of  all  men  per- 
haps the  least  gay.  He  had  never 
known  his  family.  Raised  in  a  found- 
ling-hospital, he  had  afterwards  looked 
after  the  pigs  of  a  peasant,  who  beat 
him  and  suffered  him  to  starve.  Kid- 
napped —  half-willingly,  half-un will- 
ingly— by  passing  mountebanks,  but 
not  appearing  qualified  to  amuse 
the  public,  they  soon  after  abandoned 
him  on  a  public  road,  where  an  Au- 
vergnat  had  picked  him  up  to  carry 
his  pack.  This  business  pleased  him. 
He  liked  to  travel ;  and  the  Auvergnat 
was  not  a  bad  fellow.  It  turned  out 
that  Hilarion  was  a  good  child,  very 
resigned,  very  patient,  and  very  hon- 
est. The  Auvergnat  had  but  one 
fault:  he  was  a  drunkard;  and  verv 
often,  giving  way  under  the  weight  of 
his  merchandise,  he  scattered  it  upon 
the  road.  Hilarion,  after  some  exer- 
cise, became  a  pack-horse,  capable  of 
carrying  the  whole  stock  of  his  patron. 
Besides,  having  a  good  heart,  he  did 
not  leave  him  by  the  side  of  the 
ditches,  where  he  used  to  take  long 
naps  along  his  road.  Whenever  he 
saw  him  stumbling  or  rambling,  he 
prudently  led  him  into  an  open  field, 
where  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  quar- 
rels and  sheltered  from  thieves.  He 
watched  ov^r  the  patron  and  the 
cargo ;  he  exercised  the  ftinctions 
both  of  a  horse  and  of  a  dog. 

The  Auvergnat  began  to  cherish 
Hilarion ;  he  gave  him  an  interest  in 
his  trade.    The  boy  would  have  made 
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some  money  in  this  way;  but  when 
the  patron  was  thirsty  he  borrowed 
Hilarion's  part  of  the  profits,  and  for- 
got to  return  it.  It  is  true  that  Hila- 
rion  forgot  to  claim  it  back. 

This  friendship  and  this  partner- 
ship lasted  a  lon£^  time.  Hiiarion  was 
twenty  years  old  when  the  Auvergnat 
died  of  dropsy  in  a  hospital,  leaving 
a  little  money,  which  his  young  asso- 
ciate carried  to  the  heirs,  without  re- 
taining any  of  it  for  himself.  These 
heirs  were  poor  peasants  with  families, 
whom  he  had  not  the  courage  to  ask 
for  anything.  He  left  them  without 
troubling  himself  about  what  would 
become  of  him.  By  seeing  others 
heedless  of  their  fate,  he  had  ^acquired 
the  habit  of  not  caring  for  his  own. 
A  misanthropist  by  nature,  he  had 
never  seen  or  known  anything  good — 
excepting  perhaps  his  Auvergnat,  who 
had  never  abused  him,  but  also  never 
rewarded  him.  However,  he  did  not 
reproach  his  patron's  memory  for  this 
want  of  gratitude.  This  man  had 
taught  him  to  write  and  to  read,  and 
also  to  act  in  self-defence  with  his 
cane,  if  necessary.  He  had  developed 
his  physical  strength,  his  presence  of 
mind  in  danger,  his  fitness  for  an  am- 
bulant mode  of  life.  Proceeding  on 
his  way  quite  alone,  Hiiarion  yet  be- 
lieved that  a  courageous,  strong,  and 
sober  man  need  not  starve,  even  in 
the  midst  of  selfish  and  unprincipled 
men. 

His  good  star  did  not  forsake  him. 
Half-starved,  he  went  one  day  over  a 
public  square,  where  he  saw  a  hercu- 
lean fellow  who  wrestled  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  threw 
every  one  of  them.  Hiiarion  thought 
that  his  muscles  might  be  of  service  to 
bim.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
wrestler  was  more  adroit  than  robust ; 
and  after  having  observed  his  strata- 
gem, he  presented  himself  to  fight 
with  him.  '  But  in  offering  to  vanquish 
him,  he  confessed  to  the  spectators 
that  he  was  literally  dying  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  An  improvised  collection 
enabled  the  new  comer  to  eat  a  piece 


of  bread  and  to  quaff  a  glass  of  brandy, 
whereupon  he  descended  into  the 
arena. 

The  professional  Hercules  was 
thrown  down  by  the  improvised  Her- 
cules. The  next  day  the  former  de- 
manded his  revenge.  Hiiarion  had 
dined  well,  as  the  amateurs  had  cele- 
brated his  victory  in  a  saloon.  He 
achieved  a  new  victory,  which  was  so 
brilliant  that  other  strolling  prize- 
fighters were  convoked  to  match 
themselves  with  him.  He  threw  all 
of  them;  and  was  engaged  as  a 
wrestler,  with  a  promise  of  one-fourth 
of  the  gjoss  receipts.  Nevertheless,  he 
left  this  troupe  after  a  while,  because 
he  was  asked  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
vanquished  by  a  masked  man,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  Hercules 
whose  place  he  had  taken.  They 
made  him  splendid  offers  to  induce 
him  to  lend  himself  to  this  comedy, 
which  always  succeeds  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  promised  iaiw  profits.  But 
his  self-love  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
terest ;  he  refused  haughtily,  flew  into  a 
passion,  knocked  his  manager  down, 
burst  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  the  big 
drum  —  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a 
hundred-fold  what  it  was  worth — and 
made  his  escape  once  more  with  empty 
hands,  proceeding  to  Aries,  where  he 
had  been  told  he  would  find  other 
arenas. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  after 
having  exhibited  his  talents  on  the 
public  square,  he  was  discreetly  called 
aside  by  a  chambermaid,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  a  labyrinth  of 
obscure  streets  to  a  residence  of  fine 
appearance,  lost  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens. There  a  dark-complexioned 
lady,  with  bright  and  imperious  eyes, 
spoke  to  him  in  these  terms : 

"Will  you  enter  my  service  as  as- 
sistant gardener?  You  will  have 
nothing  to  do;  during  the  day  you 
can  sleep,  but  at  night  you  will  watch 
in  my  garden.  I  am  beset  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  garrison,  who  is  desperately 
in  love  with  me,  and  who  threatens  to 
run  away  with  me.     He  is  a  devil 
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of  a  fellow,  who  would  do  as  he  says, 
and  who  is  very  strong,  I  forewarn 
you !  My  servants  are  cowards,  per- 
haps bribed  by  him ;  and,  quite  alone 
in  this  lonely  dwelling,  I  would  per- 
haps receive  no  assistance  from  with- 
out. Whenever  you  see  this  fel- 
low lurking  under  my  window,  or 
even  upon  my  grounds,  knock  him 
down !  Do  not  kill  him,  but  treat 
him  so  badly  that  he  will  feel  no  in- 
clination ever  to  return.  Each  time 
when  you  shall  give  him  such  a 
lesson,  you  will  get  one  hundred 
francs.*' 

"  But  if  he  should  be  stronger  than 
myself?"  replied  Hilarion.  "If  he 
should  kill  me  ? " 

"Oh,  you  must  run  your  risk  of 
that !  '*  answered  the  lady. 

The  boxer  thought  this  was  just, 
and  accepted  the  offer. 

A  week  passed  without  a  leaf  stir- 
ring or  a  grain  of  sand  grating  in  the 
garden.  In  the  ninth  night,  by  a 
splendid  moonlight,  an  officer  whose 
appearance  corresponded  with  the  one 
given  to  Hilarion  opened  a  gate  with 
his  key,  and  without  the  least  precau- 
tion stepped  up  to  the  house.  Hila- 
rion disdained  to  fall  upon  him  by 
surprise.  He  was  simple-minded 
enough  to  inform  him  that  he  would 
play  him  a  bad  trick  if  he  did  not 
withdraw  forthwith.  The  stranger 
laughed  in  his  face;  called  him  an 
imbecile ;  and  threatened  to  hurl  him 
into  the  melon-beds  if  he  intended 
mischief.  Hilarion  could  not  stand 
this  language.  The  struggle  com- 
menced. The  insolence  of  the 
-stranger  had  nr^de  Hilarion  angry, 
and  the  vigorous  defence  which  was 
made  did  not  allow  him  to  treat  him 
gently.  Hilarion  hurled  him  among 
the  vegetables,  and  left  him  there  so 
sick  that  he  appeared  to  be  dead.  He 
then  hastened  to  inform  the  lady,  who 
came  out  with  a  candle  and  her  cham- 
bermaid to  ascertain  the  result. 

"Wretch,  what  have  you 'done!*' 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly ;  "you  have 
assassinated    my    husband,    coming 


home  from  his  journey !    Begone,  and 
never  let  me  hear  of  you  again !  ** 

Hilarion  was  thunderstruck. 

"  Claim  your  hundred  francs ! "  said 
the  chambermaid,  hurriedly,  and  in  a 
whisper  to  him.  ^*  She  knew  very 
well  it  was  her  husband!  She  is 
angry  at  you  because  you  have  not 
killed  him  entirely.'* 

Hilarion  was  so  terrified  at  having 
committed  a  crime,  when  he  had  sup- 
pbsed  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  a 
watchman,  that  he  claimed  nothing, 
and  made  his  escape  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

When  Hilarion  had  attained  the 
age  of  conscription,  he  drew  an  un- 
lucky number,  and  was  for  seven 
years  a  soldier  in  Algeria.  In  spite 
of  his  soldierly  qualities,  he  did  not 
get  along  very  well.  He  detested  his 
superiors,  and  his  replies  showed  it. 
A  kind  of  fault-finding  and  criticising 
spirit  had  developed  itself  within  him, 
and  thenceforth  became  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  his  prosperity. 
-  After  he  had  left  the  regiment,  he 
sought  employment  as  a  porter  in  Tou- 
lon. Great  physical  strength  is  often 
a  fatal  and  perilous  gift.  Man  takes 
advantage  of  everything ;  and  the  re- 
markable strength  of  Hilarion  ex- 
posed him  to  all  sorts  of  dangers.  A 
gang  of  thieves  and  burglars  tried  to 
enlist  him ;  and  he  was  once  or  twice 
on  the  point  of  participating,  entirely 
without  his  knowledge,  in  murder  and 
robbery.  But,  warned  in  time,  he 
became  utterly  distrustful.  He  ab- 
horred all  evil-doers,  and  was  apt  to 
see  them  everywhere.  His  misan- 
thropism  increased;  and  though  al- 
ready alone  in  life,  he  became  even 
more  so  by  his  habits  and  thoughts. 

Very  uninterested,  very  heedless  of 
the  morrow,  very  indifferent  about  him- 
self, he  neglected  to  turn  anything, 
even  his  noble  actions,  to  good  ac- 
count. Silent,  absorbed,  haughty,  he 
had  always  a  distrustful  and  hard  eye ; 
a  bitter,  often  injurious,  always  cyn- 
ical word ;  a  provoking  manner. 

One  day  he  met  an  entirely  aban- 
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doned  child,  which  attached  itself  to 
him.  It  was  a  pretty  and  timid  little 
boy,  whom,  however,  the  stem  coun- 
tenance of  Hilarion  had  not  fright- 
ened Touched  by  this  proof  of  con- 
fidence, Hilarion  took  the  child  home 
to  bis  garret,  nourished  and  educated 
it  in  his  own  way,  without  succeeding 
in  changing  its  instincts  of  idleness, 
cowardice,  and  conceit.  This  feeble 
and  vain  creature — which  became  no 
less  a  person  than  Leonce,  the  lover 
of  Imperia — had  become  the  tyrant 
of  Hilarion.  To  please  this  boy,  to 
procure  him  playthings  and  nice 
dresses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
scornful  mockeries  of  other  children, 
10  watch  him  and  to  have  him  always 
under  his  eyes,  Hilarion  left  the  boxes 
and  bales  of  Toulon,  and  took  up 
again  his  former  occupation  of  a 
prixe-boxer,  his  strolling  life,  his  ridic- 
ulous costume  and  tinsel  diadem, 
and  his  old  nickname  of  "Coq-en- 
Bois." 

One  day  Bellamare,  riding  in  a  cab, 
encountered  Hilarion,  who  was  carry- 
ing Leonce  on  his  shoulders.  Leonce 
was  at  that  time  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  but  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
travel  otherwise  than  on  the  back  of 
his  protector.  All  of  a  sudden  Hila- 
rion— who,  as  usual,  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  misanthropical  reflections 
— saw  before  him  a  cab  grazing  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  in  an  alarming 
manner.  He  supposed  the  driver  of 
this  vehicle  might  be  asleep,  and  he 
hastened  his  pace.  But  before  he  had 
reached  it.  the  horse,  frightened  by  a 
goat,  started  aside,  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left.  It  seemed  to  be  all 
over  with  Bellamare ;  for  the  driver  of 
his  cab  had,  in  his  sleep,  dropped  the 
reins.  Fortunately,  Hilarion,  who 
had  nimbly  set  down  his  burthen, 
ran  up  and  seized,  with  his  herculean 
strength,  one  of  the  wheels. 

The  horse,  which  had  already  lost 
its  footing,  rolled  alone  into  the  sCbyss ; 
while  the  carriage,  stopped  by  Hila- 
rion, moved  backward.  Bellamare, 
upon  jumping  out,  saw  that  one  of 


the  hands  of  his  rescuer  was  badly 
mutilated  by  the  effort  he  had'  made, 
at  the  peril  of  being  dragged  along  in 
the  fall  of  the  horse. 

In  this  way  their  friendship  com- 
menced. They  travelled  together  to 
Lyons;  and  the  boxer,  urged  with 
questions,  told  his  history.  The  grim 
modesty  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  his  life,  and  a  cer- 
tain grand  and  yet  trivial  mai)ner 
which  at  every  word  revealed  his  no- 
ble and  sullen  character,  struck  the 
artist  forcibly.  It  was  Bellamare' s 
hobby  to  discover  and  to  improve 
types.  He  imagined,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  a  man  so  strong  and  tried 
in  fatigues,  so  all-enduring,  so  firm 
and  so  proud,  so  distrustful  and  so 
incorruptible,  would  be  for  him  and 
his  troupe  a  most  precious  factotum. 

Coq-en-Bois,  whom  I  will  now  call 
Moranbois — for  the  very  first  thing 
Bellamare  did  was  to  find  for  him  a 
suitable  name,  whose  pronunciation 
would  not  be  too  strange  to  his  ear — 
Moranbois  had  but  one  really  intoler- 
able defect:  the  coarseness  of  his 
language.  He  promised  to  correct 
himself,  and  he  never  could  keep  his 
promise.  But  he  displayed  in  the 
service  of  Bellamare  so  many  essen- 
tial qualities — so  much  devotion, 
honesty,  courage,  and  practical  intelli- 
gence,— that  the  impresario  would 
never  consent  to  part  with  him.  Bel- 
lamare had  even  undertaken  to  make 
an  artist  out  of  Leonce;  but  had 
never  succeeded  in  making  him  more 
than  a  very  mediocre  actor  and  con- 
ceited fellow. 

Moranbois  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  not  enough  to  do  as  a  factotum — 
in  travelling  and  renting  theatre  halls, 
in  preparing  lodgings,  in  having  in- 
terviews with  hotel  and  inn-keepers, 
lamp-lighters,  hair-dressers  and  ma- 
chinists, in  ordering  handbills  and 
programmes,  in  organizing  means  of 
transportation,  etc.  He  wanted  to 
make  himself  useful  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  powers ;  and  one  day  the  troupe 
of  Bellamare  split  their  sides  with 
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laughing  on  hearing  the  ex-peddler, 
the  ex-porter,  the  ex-wrestler,  solemnly 
declare  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
play  parts  in  comedies  besides. 

Offended  by  the  mirth  of  the  audi- 
ence, he  called  the  actors  "  stop-gaps," 
"fools,*'  and  "merry-Andrews ;"  but  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  his  compli- 
nvents,  they  laughed  only  the  louder. 
He  %o\  seriously  angry  then,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  play  the  brig- 
ands and  ruffians  of  the  melodrama 
better  than  anybody  else. 

"Why  not?"  said  Bellamare. 
"  Learn  a  part ;  we  shall  rehearse  it, 
and  we  shaill  then  see." 

Moranbois  tried,  and  played  the 
coarse  parts  to  perfection.  But  he 
was  deficient  in  imagination.  Bella- 
mare whispered  the  ideas  to  him,  and 
taught  him  to  turn  his  natural  defects 
to  good  account.  Docile  with  this  in- 
genuous and  persuasive  master,  Mo- 
ranbois became  a  very  tolerable  brig- 
and for  the  provincial  stage.  He 
compromised  nothing,  and  highly 
pleased  the  public.  But  his  success 
did  not  intoxicate  him.  He  often 
consented  to  play  the  most  insignifi- 
cant parts,  and  never  thought  that  he 
lowered  himself  by  saying  three  lines, 
by  representing  a  thief,  a  peasant,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  laborer,  in  a  short 
scene,  or  by  putting  on  a  footman*s 
livery  and  carrying  a  letter.  This 
humility  was  the  more  touching,  as  he 
was  in  secret  positively  convinced  of 
being  a  great  actor. 

The  first  actor  in  Bellamare 's  troupe 
was,  at  that  time,  Lambesq — a  man 
who  cost  Bellamare  very  dear,  and 
caused  him  much  vexation.  He  tol- 
erated him  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
be  able  to  replace  him  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  This  man,  who  was  no 
longer  young,  but  still  good-looking, 
was  not  deficient  in  talent.  But  un- 
fortunately it  was  his  disposition  not 
to  want  any  distinction  but  for  himself 
alone ;  and  on  the  stage  he  aimed  at 
nothing  but  to  obscure  all  parts  which 
were  not  his  own. 

Another  young  actor,  who  played. 


at  will,  the  lovers,  the  reasoners, 
and  the  traitors,  was  Leon,  who 
bore  no  other  resemblance  to  Leonce 
than  that  of  the  name.  Leon  was 
handsome,  good,  courageous  and  gen- 
erous. He  loved  the  dramatic  art, 
and  comprehended  it ;  but  he  did  not 
like  the  profession,  and  was  habitually 
melancholy.  He  felt  himself  created 
for  a  higher  expression  of  his  intellect 
than  the  mere  recital  of  parts.  He 
wrote  plays,  which  we  represented 
now  and  then,  and  which  were  not 
without  merit;  but  a  timidity  which 
was  almost  fear,  a  distrust  in  himself 
which  was  carried  to  apathy,  pre- 
vented him  from  introducing  himself 
and  becoming  known.  He  was  highly 
connected,  and  had  received  a  clas- 
sical education.  A  quarrel  with  his 
parents  had  driven  him  upon  the  stage, 
where  he  became  very  useful  and 
highly  esteemed.  .  However,  he  never 
felt  happy,  and  lived  retired  within 
himself.  I  have  labored  at  conquer- 
ing his  friendship ;  I  have  gained  it, 
but  I*  do  not  know  Whether  I  have 
-kept  it. 

Mademoiselle  R^gine,  who  had  from 
time  to  time  acted  second  or  third-class 
parts  at  the  Odeon,  was  of  our  troupe, 
and  held  the  first  r6les  in  the  province. 
She  was  neither  beautiful  nor  young, 
grew  a  little  too  fat,  and  fell  short  of 
nobleness ;  but  she  had  fire,  audacity, 
and  carried  the  applause  by  storm. 
She  was  a  very  clever  person,  of 
doubtful  morality,  with  a  generous 
heart,  a  great  appetite,  inexhaustible 
gayety,  and  iron  health.  She  was 
very  devoted  to  Bellamare,  and  a 
very  good  comrade  to  us,  making 
herself  useful  or  agreeable  to  ^1, 
but  taking  advantage  of  everybody 
whenever  an  occasion  presented  it- 
self. 

Isabelle  Champlein,  called  Lucinde, 
represented  the  great  coquettes.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  though  her  nose 
was  a  little  too  large.  On  account  of 
this  nose  she  had  never  found  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris;  a  physical  dis- 
grace perpetually  condemns  a  great 
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many  real  talents  to  the  provincial 
stage.  Lucinde  was  not  an  ordinary 
person.  She  comprehended  her  parts ; 
she  had  a  fine  voice ;  she  recited  well, 
and  dressed  with  taste.  Supported  by 
a  wealthy  wine-grower,  who,  being 
married  in  Burgundy,  could  not  live 
with  her,  she  was  ver>'  faithful  to 
him,  as  much  from  prudence  as  from 
love  of  her  art  and  her  person.  She 
was  anxious  to  preserve  her  full  voice, 
her  beautiful  form,  and  her  marvel- 
lous memory.  Honest  and  avari- 
cious, egotistical  and  cold,  she  did 
neither  good  nor  evil  to  others.  They 
had  never  to  reproach  her  for  any- 
thing ;  but  she  discussed  her  arrange- 
ments obstinately,  and  extorted  all 
the  money  she  could  get. 

We  had  a  pretty  soubrette^  waggish, 
alert,  and  sparkling  as  a  rocket  on  the 
stage.  Off  the  stage  Anna  Leroy  was 
a  sentimental  blonde,  who  read  novels 
and  was  always  struggling  with  some 
painful  passion.  To-day  she  loved 
Lambesq,  to-morrow  Leon,  and  at 
other  times  myself.  She  was  so  sin- 
cere and  so  sweet  that  I  never  pre- 
tended to  be  in  love  with  her.  I 
respected  her.  Leon  slighted  her, 
because  Lambesq  had  compromised 
and  humiliated  her.  She  lived  in 
tears,  while  looking  forward  to  a  new 
love,  which  always  recommenced  the 
series  of  her  deceptions  and  her  sor- 
rows. 

Thus  the  male  characters  were  held 
by  Bellamare,  Moranbois,  Lambesq, 
Leon,  and  myself; — the  female  parts 
by  R<^ne,  Imperia,  Lucinde,  and 
Anna. 


Our  dresser — ^^who,  apart  from  the 
theatre,  had  for  a  long  time  been  at- 
tached to  Bellamare  as  valet — must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  He 
bore  the  strange  nickname  of  "Pur- 
purin,'*  and  styled  himself  "  Purpur- 
ino  Purpurini,  Venitian  nobleman." 
He  played  the  simpletons,  and  misin- 
terpreted them  to  such  a  degree  by 
assuming  the  important  air  natural  to 
him  in  representing  the  simplicity  of 
his  part,  that,  without  knowing  it,  he 
succeeded  in  being  very  comical.  It 
was  always  the  same  figure — namely, 
his  own — which  he  showed  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  public  did  not  suspect  the 
innocence  of  the  proceeding.  They 
believed  that  Purpurin  had  created 
this  burlesque  ^ype,  and  found  him 
pleasant. 

Bellamare's  troupe  were  very  ec- 
centric. They  played  a  little  of 
everything — dramas,  farces,  vaude- 
villes^ classical  tragedies,  and  come- 
dies. The  repertoire  was  considera- 
ble, and  changed,  on  the  way,  with 
incredible  facility. 

Bellamare  asked  of  his  actors,  as 
indispensable  qualities,  a  good  mem- 
ory, the  facility  of  learning  parts,  and 
docility  in  performing  them.  He 
knew  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
in  the  province  a  troupe  composed  of 
superior  men ;  but  he  knew,  also,  that 
what  the  performances  of  strolling 
players  are  most  deficient  in  is  the 
ensemble,  and  he  applied  all  his  en- 
ergy to  obtain  it,  and  by  this  means 
he  succeeded  in  producing  with  infe- 
rior actors  well -learned  and  well-per- 
formed plays. 


{to  bs  continubd.] 
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SNOW  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  G.  W.   BUNGAY. 

A  GREAT  white  sheet  has  been  let  down  from  heaven. 
Containing  nothing  «  common  nor  unclean." 
Earth  wraps  it  round  her  family  of  hills, 
As  a  fond  mother  folds  her  ample  cloak 
About  her  children  in  unpitying  storms. 
There  is  a  snow-fringe  on  my  darling's  grave — 
White  lace-work  woven  by  the  weaving  wind. 
Which  sighs  like  a  sad  spirit  at'the  task. 

How  gently  falls  the  soft  and  silent  snow !  — 

White  blooms  from  the  gardens  of  the  air. 

Cloud-lilies  plucked  by  holy  hands  unseen, 

And  strewn  on  woods  and  meads  and  hills  afar, — 

Lighting  as  softly  on  the  humble  shed 

Where  the  tired  laborer  finds  sweet  rest  on  straw, 

As  on  the  lofty  roof  which  shields  a  lord ! 

The  sculptors  of  the  air,  with  ciirious  skill. 
Have  graven  images  of  stainless  white: 
White  wings,  white  shields^  white  stars,  and  banners  white, 
Are  scattered  over  hidden  battle-fields. 
Where  the  wind  wails  like  mourners  at  the  graves 
Of  heroes  sleeping  in  their  spotless  shrouds. 
**  Each  post  and  picket  '*  wears  a  crystal  crown. 
And  the  green  firs  bear  radiant  plumes  of  snow. 
Which  shame  the  feathers  fickle  fashion  wears 
Upon  her  silly  little  head  unpoised. 

Beneath  the  wide-spread  sheet  of  shining  snow 
Sleep  weeds  and  roots  and  stalks  innumerable. 
Packed  full  of  bloom  and  odor  for  the  spring. 
When  the  snow  melts  under  the  robin's  breast. 

Now  the  increasing  storm  makes  all  the  plain. 
From  field  ta highway,  a  vast  foaming  sea; 
The  towering  stems  of  bending  oaks  and  elms 
Appear  like  wavering  masts  of  sinking  ships. 
See  near  and  far  the  art- work  of  the  wind : 
A  fort  is  built  around  a  clump  of  weeds ; 
A  column  raised  before  the  garden-gate ; 
Pagodas,  temples,'  turrets,  toweis,  are  raised 
From  the  exhaustless  quarry  of  the  snow ; 
Cornice  and  wreath  are  carved  and  graved  in  white. 
Build  a  white  stairway  to  the  bending  sky ! 
Heap  hill  on  hill,  and  mount  to  mountain  add  ! 
That  I  may  climb  beyond  the  clouds  and  meet 
My  darling  in  the  peaceful  realms  of  bliss! 
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BY  JAMES  WESTERN. 


**  Woe  to  you  who  build  your  palaces  with  the 

one  of  the  bricks 

THE  Report  of  Mr.  Wells.*  on 
the  Industry,  Trade,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1 869,  is  among  the  very  ablest  of  Amer- 
ican State  papers.  Mr.  Wells  has  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  statistics,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  understands  how'  to 
apply  those  statistics  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  general  laws.  Hence,  this 
Report,  while  presenting  a  solid  array 
of  facts,  is  characterized  by  a  vein  of 
political  philosophy  ramifying  the 
mass,  which  makes  it  the  best  treatise 
extant  on  the  principles  of  taxation^ 
His  facts  tell  terribly  against  the  mo- 
nopolists who  control  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  they  will 
*  resort  to  every  device  to  prevent  the 
publication  and  general  distributioii 
of  this  document;  but  this  action  will 
only  call  public  attention  in  a  more 
marked  manner  to  its  importance, 
and  create  a  keener  desire  to  become 
possessed  of  its  contents.  That  Com- 
mittee will  find  it  pretty  difficult,  at 
this  day  and  in  this  country,  to  estab- 
lish an  ImUx  Expurgatorius  to  which 
they  can  consign  such  information  as 
does  not  harmonize  with  their  views. 
They  have  ceased,  we  think,  to  rep- 
resent the  sentiment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  we  know 
that  they  no  longer  represent  the  sen- 
timent of  the  country. 

In  the  "  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver 
into  Remote  Nations,"  we  read. how 
that  personage,  whilst  slumbering, 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  innu- 
merable ligatures. 

*  '*  Report  of  the  Spedal  Commtssioaer  of  the 
Revesoe  [David  A.  Wells],  upon  the  Industry, 
Trade,  Commerce,  etc,  of  the  United  States,  for 
llw  year  iHf." 


sweat  of  others.    Each  one  of  the  stones,  each 
thereof,  is  a  sin." 

'*  In  a  little  time,"  says  he, "  I  felt  some- 
thing  moving  on  my  left  leg,  which,  advanc- 
ing gently  forward  over  my  breast,  came 
almost  up  to  my  chin ;  when,  by  bending 
my  ^jt&  downward  as  much  as  I  could,/! 
perceived  it  to  be  a  human  creature  not 
six  inches  high,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hands  and  a  quiver  at  his  back.  In 
the  mean  time  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of 
the  same  kin4(as  I  conjectured)  follow- 
ing the  first.  I  was  in  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment, and  roared  so  loud  that  they  all 
ran  back  in  a  fright;  and  some  of  them, 
as  I  was  afterward  told,  were  hurt  with 
the  falls  they  got  by  leaping  from  my 
sides  upon  the  ground.  ^  *  Struggling 
to  get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  to  break 
the  strings  and  wrench  out  the  pegs  that 
fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground — for, 
by  lifting  it  up  to  my  face,  I  discovered 
the  methods  they  had  taken  to  bind  me; 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  violent  pull 
which  gave  me  excessive  pain,  I  a  little 
loosened  the  strings  that  tied  down  my 
hair  on  the  left  side,  so  that  I  was  just 
able  to  turn  my  head  about  two  inches. 
But  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time 
l>efore  I  could  seize  them,  whereupon 
there  was  a  great  shout  in  a  very  shrill 
accent;  and  after  it  ceased,  I  heard  one 
of  them  cry  aloud, '  Tolgo  pM^nacT  when 
in  an  instant  I  felt  above  a  hundred  ar- 
rows discharged  on  my  left  hand." 

In  these  extracts  Dean  Swift  has 
prefiguredour  present  condition.  The 
West  is  the  giant  lying  supine,  bound 
to  earth  by  innumerable  ligatures. 
The  forty  or  more  Lilliputians  who 
are  strutting  over  his  prostrate  body 
are  represented  by  the  iron-monger, 
the  cotton-spinner,  the  wool-specu- 
lator, the  salt-boiler,  the  coal-miner, 
the  copper-smelter,  the    wood-screw 
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man,  and  other  recipients  of  special 
privileges.  Whenever  the  giant  roars 
and  seeks  to  liberate  himself,  there 
are  men,  like  Horace  Greeley,  ever 
ready  to  cry  out  "Tolgo  phonac  T* 
and  discharge  a  shower  of  arrows 
into  the  writhing  victim.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  Western  giant  will  burst  the  Lilli- 
putian bands  wherewith  he  is  bound, 
and  stalk  forth  in  his  native  strength 
and  vigor. 

The  bee-hive  presents  a  wonderful 
epitome  of  human  society.  Apart 
from  the  queen,  who  is  the  ruling 
power,  there  are  two  grand  divisions 
— the  drones  and  workers.  So  in  the 
human  hive,  we  have  the  producers 
and  the  rum-producers.  The  produ- 
cers, as  aptly  stated  by  Mr.  Wells,  in- 
clude the  larger  number  of  "slower 
minds.*'  They  are  patient  of  toil, 
and  not  disposed  to  band  together; 
and  the  wealth  which  they  create  is 
the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
given  amount  of  human  strength. 
The  non-producers  are  men  of  "  more 
active  minds."  They  band  together; 
they  watch  the  markets ;  they  use  the 
telegfraph;  they  actively  interfere  to 
shape  legislation ;  they  gamble  on  the 
industry  of  a  nation .  The  old  method 
of  transferring  property  from  one  class 
to  another  was  by  robbery  and  plun- 
der ;  but  in  civilized  communities  the 
same  thing  is  as  effectively  accom- 
plished by  cunningly-devised  legisla- 
tion. 

•<This  is  the  stage/'  ss]fs  Mr.  Wells» 
'<we  now  occupy.  We  have  advanced 
no  further,  and  have  yet  no  laws  to  pre* 
vent  transfers  of  property  by  cmming, 
artifice,  or  trickery.  These  methods,  in- 
deed, begin  to  be  opposed  by  public 
opinion;  but  that  tribunal  still  applauds 
as  often  as  it  condemns, — just  as  formeriy 
it  sanctioned  oftener  than  it  censured  vio- 
lence. »  »  •  «  The  unprodnctives 
are  still  animated  by  their  ancient  spirit; 
and,  being  the  chief  makers  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  for  the  protection  of  labor 
and  ingenuity,  the  increase  of  products, 
and  the  exchange  and  transfer  of  prop- 


erty, they  shape  all  their  devices  so  cun- 
ningly and  work  them  so  cleverly  that 
they,  the  non-producers,  continue  to  grow 
rich  faster  than  the  producers.  Whoever 
at  this  day  watches  the  subject  and  course 
of  legislation,  and  appreciates  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  cannot  fifiil  to  perceive  how 
more  and  more  the  idea  of  the  *  transfer* 
of  the  surplus  product  of  society,  and  the 
creatioh  of  facilities  for  it,  available  to  the 
cunning  and  quick  as  against  the  dull  and 
slow,  has  come  to  pervade  the  whole  fabric 
of  that  which  we  call  government,  and  how 
large  a  number  of  the  most  progressive 
minds  of  the  nation  have  been  led  to  ac- 
cept as  a  fundamental  truth  in  political 
dpctrine,  that  the  best  way  to  take  care  of 
the  many  is  to  commence  to  take  care  of 
the  few;  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  workman  is  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  rate  of  profit  for  the 
employer.  The  agitation  which  now  per- 
vades all  civilized  countries  touching  the 
relations  of  lahor  and  capital,  is  but  the 
instinctive  uprising  of  the  great  productive 
classes  against  the  institutions,  methods, 
and  devices,  of  the  non-productives.  In 
short,  the  ancient  combat,  old  as  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  still  goes  on;  animated  on 
the  one  side  by  the  desire  to  keep,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  desire  to  get; — the  pro- 
ducers combining  rather  blindly  and  clum- 
sily against  the  schemes  of  the  unproduc- 
.  tivcs,  as  they  combined  at  successive  stages 
in  all  past  history  against  violence,  rob- 
beiy,  plunder,  theft,  fraud,  and  the  grosser 
acts  whereby  property  was  transferred  from 
the  hands  of  the  many  into  those  of  the  few.* ' 

These  are  noble  utterances,  which, 
while  they  may  grate  harshly  on  the 
ears  of  the  scheming  Committee  in 
the  interest  of  the  unproductives,  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  among 
the  toiling  masses.  We  thank  Mr. 
Wells  that  he  has  had  die  boldness  to 
utter  such  sentiments  in  a  community 
where  almost  every  one  is  intent  on 
cheating  his  neighbor,  and  where  the 
very  atmosphere  distils  comiption. 

Of  all   the  devices,  however,  for 
transferring  wealth   by  a  process  of 
legislation  from  one  class  to  another, . 
— for  increasing,  as  Mr.  Webster  once 
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said,  the  rich  man's  hoard  with  the 
sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow, — the 
present  tanfT  is  the  most  effective. 
It  b  a  stupendous  work  of  political 
engineering;  and  when  we  contem- 
plate its  actual  workings,  and  see  how 
grossly  the  community  have  been  im- 
posed upon  under  the  specious  pleas 
of  " patriotism  "  and  of  "protecting 
American  labor,"  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  admiration  at  the  very 
audacity  of  its  framers.  We  despise 
the  sneak-thief;  we  execrate  the  ordi- 
nary highwayman — but  we  admire 
such  colossal  plunderers  as  Attila  and 
Napoleon.  By  this  scheme,  $12,000,- 
000  or  more  are  annually  conferred 
on  about  a  thousand  owners  of  iron- 
works ;  about  $4,000,000  are  given  to 
a  few  salt-boilers — principally  at  Syr- 
acuse ;  $10,000,000  or  more  are  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  Pennsylvania 
collieries;  and  sd  on,  throughout  a 
long  list,  will  be  found  the  proprietors 
of  special  industries  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  we  have  not  the  time  nor  space 
to  go  into  all  these  matters ;  we  pro- 
pose  to  view  this  system  at  this  time 
only  in  one  phase :  and  that  is,  as  to 
its  operation  on  the  Western  farmer. 

The  farmers  of  the  nine  Northwest- 
cm  States  constitute  by  far  a  majority 
of  the  population  over  those  engaged 
in  all  other  pursuits.  While  the  popu- 
lation of  these  States,  by  the  census 
of  i860,  constituted  but  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  they  pro- 
duced 59  per  cent,  of  all  the  wheat, 
39  per  cent,  of  all  the  oats,  56  per 
cent,  of  all  the  com,  40  per  cent,  of 
all  the  tobacco,  28  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cattle,  and  33  per  cent,  of  all  the 
swine,  raised  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  a  bard-working  class,  and 
are  content  with  moderate  profits-— 
which  for  the  most  part  are  invested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  farms. 
They  do  not  combine,  like  the  iron- 
monger, the  cotton-spinner,  or  the 
coal-miner,  to  force  the  market  to  an 


unnatural  price ;  and  among  a  class 
so  numerous,  the  attempt  would  prove 
abortive.  No  committees  from  their 
ranks  visit  Washington  to  watch  over 
their  interests ;  no  lobbyists  in  their 
pay  hang  about  the  Capitol  to  inaugu- 
rate a  system  of  legislation  by  which 
they  shall  receive  for  their  products 
50  per  cent,  more  than  they  can  com- 
mand in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world.  As,  in  the  construction  of 
maps,  we  take  Greenwich  as  the  as- 
tronomical point  from  which  to  indi- 
cate our  latitude  and  departure;  so, 
to  the  farmer,  whether  in  the  region 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Australia,  or  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  Mark  Lane 
is  the  central  market  of  the  world  for 
his  products,  and  their  value  at  home 
is  rated  by  that  price  less  the  cost  of 
conveying  them  there.  The  Western 
farmer  raises,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time  will  continue  to  raise,  breadsthffs 
and  provisions  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  immediate  neighborhood  and  of 
the  United  States ;  and  while  less  than 
eight-tenths  oi  the  whole  product  finds 
its  way  abroad,  the  value  of  the  whole 
product  is  rated  by  the  price  abroad 
less  the  cost  of  conveying  it  there. 
The  bids  at  the  Com  Exchange  at 
New  York,  or  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in'  Chicago,  each  day,  are  regulated, 
not  by  any  supposed  abundance  or 
deficiency  at  home,  but  by  the  pre- 
vailing price  at  Mark  Lane. 

Now  the  advocates  of  the  monopo- 
lists exclaim,  when  we  ask  that  their 
wares  and  merchandise  be  subjected 
tb  the  same  mle,  "What!  shall  the 
American  mechanic  be  brought  in 
direct  competition  with  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  ?  A  man  who  advo- 
cates such  a  course  must  have  been 
bought  up  with  'British  gold.'  His 
breast  must  be  dead  tp  every  patriotic 
sentiment.  Have  we  not  shown  our 
good-will  to  the  farmer  by  laying  a 
duty  of  ten  cents  on  com  and  a  duty 
equally  protective  on  cattle?'*  Now 
what  Western  former  cares  a  fig 
whether  a  few  bushels  of  nubbin  com 
come  in  from  Canada  or  not  ?  and  all 
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the  cattle  imported  will  be  simply  to 
improve  the  breed.  The  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  are  such  as  to 
make  the  Western  States  the  favored 
region  for  corn-growing  and  cattle- 
raising,  and  the  greatest  boon  that 
the  Government  can  confer  upon  the 
Western  .farmer  is  to  let  him  alone. 
*'  Hands  off!  *'  says  he.  "  Do  n't  un- 
dertake to  tinker  with  my  industry. 
Let  my  products  seek  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  as  few  impositions  (he 
uses  the  term  in  a  double  sense)  as 
possible.  Let  me  exchange  them  for 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  bring 
back  the  proceeds.  If  you  want  a 
portion  of  the  venture  for  revenue, 
take  it; — but  not  one  cent  for  Protec- 
tion.'* Thus  we  see  that,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  farmer,  he  is  brought  in 
direct  competition  with  the  cheap  la- 
bor of  the  world.  The  serfs  of  Rus- 
sia, the  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  the 
poorest-paid  laborers  of  England — 
the  farm-hands  receiving  but  sixteen 
cents  a  day, — are  his  direct  competi- 
tors. The  farmer,  representing  more 
than  a  moiety  of  our  whole  popula- 
tion, is  he  who  has  the  best  right  to 
raise  the  cry" of  "Pauper  labor";  yet 
there  are  no  Jeremiahs  in  the  shape 
of  Horace  Greeleys  or  Judge  Kelleys 
to  bewail  his  sad  condition.  All  their 
tears  are  reserved  for  the  cotton-spin- 
ner and  the  iron-monger. 

But,  say  the  manufacturers,  we  con- 
sume very  largely  your  products ;  and 
if  you  break  us  down  and  force  us 
into  agriculture,  there  will  be  such  a 
surplus  raised  that  your  products  wiH 
be  worthless.  This  has  been  the  all- 
powerful  argument,  the  sockdolager, 
the  catapult  with  which  to  overwhelm 
the  opponents  of  Protection.  Mr. 
Wells,  however,  effectually  disposes 
of  this  objection*  He  states  the  gross 
value  of  the  annual  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  the  country  at  three  thousand 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
($3,282,950,000).  Now  the  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  products  by  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industry 
amounts  to  four  and  one-tenth  per 


cent.  Thus  we  see  that  the  boasted 
value  of  the  home  market  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing. 

The  value,  then,  of  everything  the 
farmer  raises,  is  regulated  by  a  foreign 
market,  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  pur- 
cha;5e  of  articles  which  are  essential 
to  the  carrying  on  of  his  operations, 
a  fair  different  rule  prevails.  Almost 
every  article  he  buys  costs  him  about 
forty-seven  per  cent,  more  than  it  is 
worth  in  the  market  which  fixes  the 
value  of  his  products.  To  maintain 
prices  up  to  the  highest  standard  in 
this  country,  the  representatives  of 
the  great  manufacturing  industries 
combine  as  one  man;  so  that  the 
very  moment  production  ceases  to  be 
profitable,  or  the  market  becomes 
weak,  work  is  either  entirely  sus- 
pended or  the  hours  of  employment 
are  reduced.  So  thorough  and  all- 
comprehensive  is  this  monopoly,  that 
at  this  time,  while  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  gready  depressed,  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles  show  litde 
tendency  toward  conforming  to  a  new 
standard.  The  farmer  experiences  no 
relief  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity. 
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He  has  need  of  salt,*'  says  the  Com- 
missioner, "  and  he  finds  that  he  can  pur- 
chase it  at  Liverpool  or  Cadiz  and  lay  it 
down  in  the  United  States  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  a  bushel ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  currency  and  its  tariflf, 
has  imposed  such  a  tax  upon  it  as  to  make 
it  better  for  him  to  pay  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  cents  for  American  salt;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  take  less  than  half  the  quantity 
for  the  same  money, — the  Government  at 
the  same  time  receiving  but  little  revenue, 
the  ostensible,  object  for  which  a  tax  on 
salt,  through  the  medium  of  a  tariff,  was 
in  the  first  instance  imposed. 

"Or  perhaps  he  lives  in  Maine,  and 
wants  coal,  and  could  get  twenty  tons 
from  Nova  Scotia  for  his  hundred  dollars. 
But  the  Government  having  imposed  a  tax 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per 
ton  of  two  thousand  pounds,  in  gold,  upon 
its  importation,  he  finds  it  better  to  expend 
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one  dollar  and  one-half  per  ton  more  for 
transportation  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania. 
Thus,  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  unnecessary 
transportation  has  been  performed,  the 
Government  has  no  more  revenue,  and  he 
has  less  coal. 

"Or  perhaps  he  wishes  to  carpet  his 
rooms.  In  London  the  specie  dollar  re- 
ceived for  a  bushel  of  his  wheat  would 
purchase  of  'tapestry  Brussels'  a  yard  and 
a  third;  but  in  New  York  he  would  find 
that  the  Government,  through  its  tariff  and 
currency,  had  so  taxed  carpets  that  his 
specie  dollar,  even  converted  into  cur- 
rency, will  purchase  only  about  four-sixths 
of  a  yard  of  the  same  style  and  quality. 

*■  If  he  wishes  to  invest  the  proceeds  of, 
his  wheat  in  blankets,  he  will  find  that 
one  hundred  bushels  sold  in  Liverpool 
will  buy  him  over  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  this  article;  but  if  sold  in  New  York 
at  present  prices,  it  will  not  bring  him  an 
excess  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
If  he  should  endeavor  to  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  treasury  gains 
to  the  extent  that  he  loses,  and  that 
through  his  sacrifices  the  period  of  the 
extinguishment  of  the  National  Debt  is 
shortened,  he  will  find  that  the  receipts 
from  the  duties  on  blankets,  under  the 
tariff  for  1868,  were  125,288." 

The  monopolists  have  been  prompt 
to  assert  that  under  a  Protective  tariff 
the  country  has  always  been  prosper- 
ous, while  under  a  Free-Trade  system 
it  has  been  on  the  ver|fe  of  ruin.  The 
year  i860  was  the  last  year  of  the 
Walker  or  Free-Trade  system,  as  the 
Protectionists  are  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing it.  So  abundant  was  the  revenue 
that  Congress,  after  defraying  the 
national  expenditures,  had  to  devise 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  Then 
came  on  the  war ;  and  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives, and  hoodwinking  the  West 
under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  for  a 
stiff  tariff  for  revenue,  combined  and 
confederated  together  to  inflict  upon 
the  country  a  scale  of  duties  compared 
with  which  all  previous  tariffs  were  as 
wine  to  concentrated  alcohol.     And 


now,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  in 
which  we  have  had  ample  experience 
of  its  practical  workings,  what  is  the 
relative  condition  of  the  farmer?  Mr. 
Wells  has  furnished  us  a  table  show- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  a  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat  at  New  York  in 
1859  ^^^  1869: 
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This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  experi- 
menttitn  cruets,  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  determine  the  relative  effi- 
cacy of  the  two  systems.  While  thus 
the  Western  farmer  receives  from 
thirty  to  seventy  per  cent,  less  for  his 
products  under  the  "American  sys- 
tem*' of  1869,  than  he  did  under  the 
**  Free-Trade,  British-gold  system  '* 
of  1859,  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased in  the  cost  of  labor,  tools, 
clothing,  fuel,  fencing,  and  shelter, 
and  in  the  transportation  of  his  prod- 
ucts to  market. 

Agriculture  rests  at  the  basis  of  a 
nation's  prosperity.  There  is  no  cry 
so  urgent  and  so  difficult  to  appease 
as  that  of  cheap  food.  Whatever 
his  condition  in  other  respects,  man 
must  be  able  to  satisfy  this  constantly 
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Tccurring  demand  for  bread.  As  fur- 
nishing the  raw  material  for  most 
manufacturing  processes,  agriculture 
should  not  be  burdened  with  unneces- 
sary taxes;  and  yet  we  iind»  by  the 
iniquitous  tariff  which  has  been 
fastened  on  the  country,  that  the 
cost  of  production  has  increased  at 
least  fifty  per  cent.  *  This  increased 
cost  not  only  retards  settlement  in 
.the  West,  by  holding  out  superior 
inducements  for  our  young  men 
to  go  into  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing pursuits,  but  it  prevents 
our  farmers  from  competing  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  those  who 
enjoy  cheap  labor  and  are  exempt 
from  a  tax  upon  every  implement  they 
employ  in  their  pursuits.  As  applied 
to  the  farmer,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, stripped  of  all  disguises,  is 
this:  You  shall  sell  in  the  cheapest 
market;  you  shall  buy  in  the  dearest. 

Although  the  monopolists,  in  pass- 
ing their  high-sounding  resolutions, 
always  propose  to  extend  equal  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  mines,  we  confess  that  we  have 
never  seen  the  schedule  of  any  scheme 
by  which  the  manufactured  articles 
were  to  be  placed  from  thirty  to  sev- 
enty per  cent,  below  the  Liverpool 
prices,  and  the  agricultural  products 
brought  to  that  percentage  above,  Ykxt 
some  reason  or  other,  in  the  thimble- 
rigging of  legislation,  the  "little 
joker"  always  turns  up  under  the 
thimble  labelled  "cotton,"  "coal." 
or  "iron." 

We  have  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
offer  the  Western  farmer :  You  may 
have  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
the  "American  system,"  under  the 
belief  that  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment required  its  maintenance. 
Fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  you 
pay  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  could 
to-morrow  be  abated,  and  yet  the  na- 
tional treasury  would  not  be  depleted 
one  cent.  What  you  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  "American  system" 
can  be  rated  in  dollars  and  cents.  On 
the  lumber  with  which  you  build  your 


house,  you  pay  an  advance,  as  rated 
under  the  "  Free-Trade  tariff,"  of  one 
hundred  per  cent. ;  on  every  nail  you 
drive,  the  Pittsburgh  manufacturer 
exacts  forty  per  cent.;  if  you  carpet 
your  parlor  with  an  "ingrain,"  the 
Lowell  weaver  demands  forty-six  p>er 
cent.;  on  the  blankets  which  cover 
your  bed,  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  on  the 
axe  with  which  you  cut  your  wood, 
Mr.  Collins,  of  Connecticut,  must  be 
paid  thirty  per  cent.;  on  the  plough 
with  which  you  turn  up  the  sod,  Mr. 
Grabb,  of  Pittsburgh,  demands  thirty 
per  cent. ;  and  when  you  go  forth  to  salt 
your  cattle,  bear  in  mind  you  are  pay- 
ing to  certain  parties  in  Syracuse  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.  Everything  that  can 
be  monopolized  has  been  grasped  by 
these  remorseless  speculators;  and 
you  may  thank  God  that  His  air  and 
His  water  are  yet  free.  If  you  remain 
quiet,  this  system  will  continue  as 
long  as  you  live ;  and  when  you  die, 
your  children,  if  dutiful,  will  perpetu- 
ate your  memory  by  rearing  over  your 
grave  a  slab  of  Vermont  marble — 
which  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  fifty  per 
cent. 

Protection  can  be  regarded  in  no^  \ 
other  light  than  as  a  system  of  legal-  J 
ized  plunder — of  gigantic  wrong  ^ 
and  oppression.  Every  exertion  will 
be  made  in  this  Congress  to  rivet  still 
firmer  the  fetters  which  shackle  the 
energies  of  the  producer.  Other  in- 
terests, depressed  by  this  system  of 
unequal  taxation,  are  clamoring  for 
admission  to  the  list  of  the  specially- 
favored.  It  is  about  time  that  this 
thing  cease.  The  remedy  is  in  your 
hands.  You  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  people.  You  have  the  power,  by 
organization  and  concentrated  action, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Government 
and  mould  its  policy.  Long  enough 
has  one  class  been  robbed  to  enrich 
another.  Unless  you  act,  ruin  and 
disaster  are  upon  you.  We  believe 
that  there  is  intelligence  enough  in 
the  community  to  comprehend  the 
iniquity  of  this  system,  and  virtue 
enough  to  crush  it  out  forever. 
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SIGN-BOARDS.— II. 


BY  E.  p.  EVANS. 


NOT  long  since,  at  a  New  En- 
gland fair,  the  life-size  figure 
of  General  Grant  was  set  up  in  front 
of  a  cigar-booth,  in  order  that  "the 
counterfeit  presentment'*  of  a  con- 
noisseur so  familiar  with  the  aromatic 
virtues  of  what  the  poet  Spenser  calls 
"the  soveraine  weede,**  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  commendation  of  the 
wares  within.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  great  men  and  popular 
favorites,  both  of  the  sceptre  and  of 
the  sword,  have  been  honored  by  thus 
being  made  serviceable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  trade — just  as  the  Greeks  hon- 
ored their  heroes  by  erecting  statues  to 
them,  and  the  Romans  rewarded  the 
successful  valor  and  strategy  of  their 
generals  by  giving  them  triumphal 
entries  and  other  public  ovations. 

"  Vernon,  the  Butdicr  CumberUad,  WoUe, 
Hawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyae, 
Keppel,  Howe, 
Evil  and  Good  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  filled  their  stgn>post  then,  like 
Wellesley  now." 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  suc- 
ceeded in  England  by  a  long  line  of 
worthies,  such  as  General  Havelock, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  even  Alexandra  of 
Denmark.  Indeed,  -the  evanescence 
of  sign-board  fame  is  the  best  index 
and  truest  symbol  of  the  fickleness  of 
popular  favor.  Horace  Walpole  no- 
ticed this  fact  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Con- 
way,  written  in  1847 :  "I  was  yester- 
day out  of  town,  and  the  very  signs, 
^  I  passed  through  the  villages,  made 
me  make  many  very  quaint  reflections 
on  the  mortality  of  fame  and  popular*- 
ity.  I  observed  how  the  Duke's  Head 
had  succeeded  almost  universally  to 
Admiral  Vernon's,  as  his  had  left  but 
few  traces  of  the  Duke  of  Ormand's. 
I  pondered  these  things  in  my  breast* 


and  said  to  myself,  '  Surely,  all  glory 
is  but  as  a  sign!"* 

Some  of  the  signs  commemorative 
of  historical  personages  have  under- 
gone strange  transformations.  For 
example,  at  Hever,  a  little  village  in 
Kent,  where  the  family  of  Anne 
Bullen  owned  large  estates,  an  ale- 
house had  for  its  sign,  "Bullen 
Butchered,"  in  memory  of  the  sad 
£%te  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In  course 
of  time  the  name  of  the  house  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  "Bull  and 
Butcher;"  and  at  a  still  later  period 
was  changed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish,  into  the 
"  King's  Head."  The  painter  who 
was  commissioned  to  make  this 
change,  drew  the  portrait  of  Henry 
VIII.  (which  was  the  traditional  King's 
Head  for  more  than  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  that  monarch),  and 
also  put  into  his  hands  a  large  axe. 
In  this  fonn  the  sign  still  exists,  —  a 
curious  and  unwitting  substitution  of 
"Bullen's  Butcher"  for  "Bullen 
Butchered."  The  "Black  Prince," 
too,  was  for  a  long  time  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  on  an 
unbroken  series  of  sign-boards,  but 
finally  lost  its  identity  by  being  trans- 
mogrified (if  we  may  use  a  word  on 
which  Fielding  has  set  the  seal  of  his 
approbation)  into  a  negro.  After  the 
victory  of  Frederick  the  Great  over  the 
French  and  Imperial  armies  at  Ross- 
bach,  the  Prussian  King  became  the 
popular  idol  of  England.  Not  only 
were  prints  of  "Old  Fritz"  on  the 
walls  of  nearly  every  house,  but  the 
publicans  vied  with  each  other  in  do- 
ing honor  to  "  The  Glorious  Protestant 
Hero,"  in  splendid  sign-posts,  the  very 
sight  of  which  made  every  British  heart 
glow  with  enthusiasm  and  every  Brit- 
ish throat  burn  with  thirst.  Macaulay 
tells  how,  throughout  the  whole  realm. 
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"  the '  sign-painters  were  everywhere 
employed  in  touching  up,  'Admiral 
Vernon  *  into  the  *  King  of  Prussia* ;" 
and  Goldsmith,  in  his  "Essay  on  the 
Versatility  of  Popular  Favour,"  illus- 
trates his  theme  by  describing  the 
rapidity  with  which  old  signs  of  the 
"Queen  of  Hungary,"  with  "her  red 
nose  and  golden  sceptre,"  were  sup- 
planted by  the  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail  of  his  Prussian  Majesty. 

Military  and  naval  heroes  seem  to 
have  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
imagination  of  innkeepers.  Of  the 
admirals,  the  most  popular  have  been 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Rodney,  Nelson, 
Vernon,  and  Keppel.  A  portrait  of 
the  last-mentioned  adorned  for  a  long 
time  the  sign  of  a  public  house  on  the 
Fulham  Road.  Underneath  the  pic- 
ture was  the  following  poetic  appeal 
to  passing  travellers : 

"  Stop,  brave  boys,  and  quench  your  thirst ; 
If  you  won't  drink,  your  hones  murst." 

The  rhyme  here  is  almost  as  labored 
as  it  is  on  the  old  ballad  sign  at  Brad- 
ford, in  Yorkshire : 

"  Call  here,  my  boy,  if  you  are  dry. 
The  fault 's  in  you,  and  not  in  I. 
If  Robin  Hood  from  home  is  gone. 
Step  in  and  drink  with  Little  John." 

Literary  celebrities  have  been  "hung 
in  effigy  "  chiefly  in  front  of  publish- 
ers* and  booksellers'  establishments; 
although  a  few  poets,  and  especially 
dramatic  writers,  like  Ben  Jon  son  and 
Shakespeare,  have  also  figured  often 
as  common  tavern  pictures,  princi- 
pally in  the  vicinity  of  theatres.  Such 
was  the  sign  of  "Jonson's  Head"  in 
the  Strand;  and  also  the  "Shakes- 
peare's Head"  in  Drury  Lane,  of 
which,  for  a  time,  Mark  Lemon,  the 
editor  of  "Punch,"  was  proprietor. 
Milton,  Dry  den.  Pope,  Addison,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Sterne,  have  all  at  one 
period  or  another  had  their  heads  ex- 
hibited by  the  booksellers  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Paternoster  Row.  Mediaeval 
booksellers,  whose  business  was  chiefly 
in  manuscripts,  and,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  in  books  of  a  devo- 
tional   character,   were    particularly 


fond  of  ^sdnts  and  other  holy  men  of 
old  as  signs ;  but  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  BiSle  became  the  popular 
symbol  of  the  trade.  For  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  different  shops, 
the  dealers  were  obliged  to  adopt  dif- 
ferent colors,  blue  being  the  favorite 
on  account  of  its  symbolical  signifi- 
cance; for 

"       ■    blew,  which  steadfast  is  and  dene," 

not  only  stands  as  an  emblem  of  per- 
manency and  truth,  but  also  "  signi- 
fieth  piety  and  sincerity."  A  distinc- 
tion was  also  made  by  the  number  of 
the  Bibles,  three  being  most  commonly 
adopted,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
Trinity.  During  the  political  troubles 
that  followed  the  execution  of  Charles 
L,  the  "Bible  and  Crown"  came  into 
high  repute  among  the  adherents  of 
the  cavaliers,  as  an  assertion  of  the 
divine  prerogative  of  kings.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
William  Cobbett,  the  radical  reformer 
and  agitator,  selected  as  a  sign  for  the 
publishing-house  from  which  his  spir- 
ited pamphlets  were  issued,  the  "  Bible, 
Crown,  and  Constitution;"  but  hi& 
enemies,  in  view  of  his  political 
career,  used  to  affirm  that  he  had  set 
these  three  things  up  merely  for  the 
iconoclastic  pleasure  of  pulling  them 
down.  Besides  these  combinations, 
the  Bible  was  associated  with  a  great 
many  other  objects,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  for  the  most  part  quite  ob- 
vious ;  such  as  the  "  Bible  and  Lamb," 
the  "Bible  and  Sun,"  "Bible  and 
Key,"  "  Bible  ami  Peacock,"  etc.  In 
the  last  mentioned  combination,  the 
bird  was  probably  added  because,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  incorruptibil- 
ity of  its  flesh,  it  used  to  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  resurrection ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  early  Christians  pictured  it 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Catacombs. 

A  picture  of  "Adam  and  Eve,"  in 
which  our  great  progenitor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  receiving  the  fatal 
apple  from  the  hand  of  his  seductive 
spouse,  was  originally  the  escutcheon 
of  the  fruiterers'  guild,  as  the  "Flam- 
ing Sword"  that  guarded  the  entrance 
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to  Eden  was  at  first  a  cutler's  sign. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  both  be- 
came quite  common  as  tavern  signs. 
But  a  more  appropriate  decoration  for 
a  public  house  was  "Noah's  Ark/'  a 
very  primitive  craft,  which  the  publi- 
cans venerated  as  the  vessel  which 
saved  from  the  perils  of  water  the 
first  planter  of  the  vine.  A  writer  of 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  describes  a 
sign  of  •'  Moses  pictured  with  hoiids  ", 
as  one  of  the  principal  amusements 
of  Cheapside;  and  the  author  of  "A 
Step  to  Stirbitch  Fair"  mentions  the 
"Old  Pharaoh"  in  Cambridgeshire, 
.  which  was  so  called  "  from  a  stout, 
elevating  malt  liquor  of  the  same 
name,  for  which  this  house  had  been 
long  famous."  The  beer  itself  de- 
rived its  name  firom  its  remarkable 
potency,  which,  like  the  Egyptian 
king  of  yore,  "would  not  let  the 
people  go."  Admiration  for  muscular 
strength  has  procured  for  Samson  a 
very  prominent  place  in  sign-board 
heraldry,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.  The  peruke-makers  were 
fond  of  portraying  Absalom  hang- 
ing by  his  locks,  and  drew  from  the 
unfortunate  prince's  fate  an  important 
lesson  as  to  the  utility  of  wigs.  Thus, 
David  is  represented  as  weeping  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  young  rebel,  and 
excbiming : 

"  0  Absalom !  O  Absalom ! 
0  Absalom  I  my  son ! 
If  thou  hadsc  worn  a  perriwig 
Thou  hadst  not  b«en  undone." 

The  "Panting  Hart"  (het  dorsHge 
Hert)  was  once  a  very  common  beer- 
house sign  in  Holland,  and  is  still 
sometimes  met  with.  In  Amsterdam, 
for  example,  there  was  one  with  an  in- 
swiption  calling  upon  passers  to  enter 
aod  quench  their  thirst,  as  the  hart 
goes  to  the  brook  to  refresh  itself. 
•Mother  inn  at  Leyden  invited  the 
public  in  a  doggerel  couplet,  of  which 
^  following  is  a  literal  translation : 

Ai  a  han  escaped  from  the  hunt  longs  for  limpid 
water, 

So  here  are  sold  tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy,  to 

stiengtheo  the  stomach." 

An  equally  curious  and  even  more 


pertinent  conceit  is  that  of  "  Elijah's 
Raven  "  with  a  chop  in  its  beak,  the 
invention  of  an  English  butcher. 

Crosses  of  various  colors  were  used 
as  signs  even  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  the  early  fathers  of  the 
church  enjoin  upon  all  true  believers 
to  "  paint  and  imprint  on  their  doors 
the  life-giving  cross,"  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  evil  influences.  St. 
Chrysostom  inculcates  this  duty  very 
strongly:  "Wherefore  let  us  with 
earnestness  impress  this  cross  on  our 
houses,  and  on  our  walls  and  our 
windows,"  And,  singularly  enough, 
we  find  at  Pompeii  a  wall-painting  of 
two  serpents  and  other  symbols  of 
pagan  worship,  and  among  them  a 
Latin  cross.  The  presence  of  this 
emblem  of  Christianity  in  such  a 
place  gives  free  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  Bulwer  has  made  the  most 
of  it  in  his  famous  romance.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  infer  from 
this  cross,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  house  belonged  to  a  Christian, 
since  he  would  not  have  associated  it 
with  idolatrous  symbols.  It  was  more 
probably  placed  there  as  a  talisman 
by  some  pagan,  who  had  heard  of  the 
new  religion  and  of  the  magic  power 
attributed  to  this  emblem  of  it;  for 
the  Romans  were  profound  believers 
in  amulets  of  all  kinds,  and  adopted 
those  of  the  nations  which  they  con- 
quered. Rome  was  the  Pantheon  of 
the  world,  where  the  gods  of  every 
people  found  an  altar — just  as  to-day 
confessionals  in  every  tongue  are 
erected  under  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  crusades  gave  an  immense  popu- 
larity to  crosses  of  all  kinds,  red, 
green,  white,  black,  golden,  etc.,  traces 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
hotel-signs  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
When  the  Puritans  came  into  power, 
many  of  these  signs  were  abolished, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  "superstitious  and  idolatrous." 
An  inn  called  the  **  Three  Crosses," 
standing  at  the  junction  of  three 
roads  between  D unchurch  and  Dav- 
entry,    has    been    immortalized    by 
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Swift's  epigram.  The  petulant  Dean, 
says  Hotten»  chanced,  in  one  of  his 
pedestrian  excursions,  to  stop  at  that 
inn.  Not  being  very  elegantly  attired, 
and  being  rather  importunate  in  his 
demands,  the  landlady  told  him  that 
she  could  not  leave  her  customers  for 
"such  as  he;"  whereupon  the  Dean 
avenged  himself  by  writing  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  on  one  of  the  win- 
dows: 

"to  thb  landlord: 
There  hang  three  crosses  at  thy  door ; 
Hang  up  thy  wife  and  she  '11  make  four." 

In  England  biblical  signs  are  now 
seldom  met  with,  but  they  are  still 
quite  common  on  the  continent.  The 
writer  can  beal*  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  hotel  of  the  "  Holy 
Ghost"  [Heiiiger  Geist),  which  stands 
opposite  the  famous  minster  in  Frei- 
burg; and  has  also  passed  many 
pleasant  hours  at  the  "  Heavenly  Lad- 
der" (HimnuisUiter)  in  Nuremberg, 
where  the  angels  are  represented  as- 
cending and  descending  as  in  Jacob's 
vision.  The  picture  of  the  sleeper 
lying  on  the  earth  and  resting  his 
head  on  a  stone  is  not  suggestive  of 
soft  beds  and  downy  pillows ;  but  the 
throngs  of  celestial  visitants  may 
have  been  intended,  or  at  least  may 
be  interpreted,  as  complimentary  to 
the  fine  Bavarian  beer  for  which  the 
house  is  justly  celebrated.  A  French 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  ridicules 
the  custom  6i  making  saints,  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  crieurs  de  vin,  by  put- 
ting their  names  and  portraits  over 
the  doors  of  low  pot-houses ;  he  also 
states  that  not  only  the  tavern  itself 
was  called  after  some  sacred  name, 
but  each  room  had  a  distinct  designa- 
tion. 

"  L'une  s'appelle,  ^  leur  mode  et  devise, 
Le  Pmwmdis  «t  I'autre  Smimt  CJemtni,''* 

That  the  French  have  not  become 
much  better  in  this  respect  by  the 
lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in  Paris 
(in  Rue  Mond^tour)  a  cafiS  known  as 
Nom  de  yisus. 

His  Satanic  Majesty,  too,  has  been 
honored  with  a  place  among  sign- 


board-worthies, although  the  manner 
of  his  introduction  into  this  worship- 
ful company  cannot  be  deemed  either 
creditable  or  agreeable  to  him ;  inas- 
much as  he  was  originally  associated 
with  St.  Dunstan,  the  bond  of  union 
between  them  being  a  pair  of  red-hot 
pincers,  with  which  die  holy  man 
holds  the  wicked  one  by  the  nose,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend.  Such  a  tavern 
was  situated  near  Temple  Bar,  and  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  "The  Devil,"  by 
way  of  abbreviation.  Frequent  allu- 
sions are  made  to  it  by  the  older 
dramatists.  Thus,  in  Rowley's  com- 
edy of  a  "Match  by  Midnight,"  the 
following  conversation  occurs : 

"Bloodhound. — As  you  come  by  Tem- 
ple Bar,  make  a  step  to  the  Devil. 

**  Tfiw.— To  the  Devil,  father? 

**  Sim.  —  My  master  means  the  sign  of 
the  Devil,  and  he  cannot  hurt  you,  fool; 
there  's  a  saint  holds  him  by  the  nose. 

"Tim. — Sniggers,  what  does  the  Devil 
and  a  saint  both  on  a  sign? 

"  Sim. — What  a  question  is  that?  What 
does  my  master  and  his  prayer-book  o'  Sun- 
days both  in  a  pew  ?  " 

Simon  Wadloe,  whom  Pepys  in  his 
Diary  calls  "  Wadlow,  the  Vintner  at 
the  Devil,'*  and  whom  Ben  Jonson 
praises  as  "the  king  of  shinkers"  (/. 
e.  tapsters),  was  a  favorite  landlord; 
after  his  death  his  virtues  were  cele- 
brated in  a  Latin  epitaph,  wherein 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, were  summoned  to  weep  over 
the  bier  of  the  defunct  Wadloe,  of 
whom  it  is  finally  said : 

"  Sub  t(pic  maU  bene  vixit,  mirabile  I 
Si  ad  coelum  recessit  gratias  Dittboli," 
(He  lived  tor// under  an  evil  sign,  O  miracle  I 
If  he  goes  to  heaven,  thanks  be  to  the  Devil.) 

A  semi-religious  sign  is  the  "Man 
in  the  Moon,"  or  "the  person  of 
moonshine,**  as  Quince  styles  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Ac- 
cording to  one  legend  this 

*'  — —  chorl  painted  full  even 
Bearing  a  bush  of  thortts  on  his  baclce,** 

as  Chaucer  describes  him,  is  the  man 
spoken  of  in  Numbers  xv:  32,  who 
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"gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day"  and  was  stoned  by  the  children 
of  Israel  for  his  impiety ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  he  is  no  less 
a  person  than  the  first  murderer. 
Dante  alludes  to  this  popular  notion 
about  Cain  and  the  bundle  of  thorns 
(CaiBO  e  U  spine)  in  the  twentieth 
canto  of  "  Inferno ;  '*  and  again  in 
"Paridiso,**  I.,  49,  the  poet  inquires 
of  Beatrice : 

"  Ma  ditemi :  che  son  li  scgni  bui 
Di  questo  corpo,  che  Ic^sgiuro  in  terra 
Fan  cK  Caia  fiivolcsgiar  altrai  ?  " 

(But  tell  me,  what  are  the  dark  spots 

Upon  this  body  which  below  on  earth 

Cause  people  to  talk  of  Cain  T) 

But  this  lunatic,  with  dog  and  lan- 
tern, (as  he  is  frequently  represented 
in  addition  to  his  bundle  of  sticks,) 
seems  to  have  led  a  merry  life  after 
all;  for  one  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads 
tells  us  that — 

"  Oat  man  in  the  If  oon  drinks  Oarret, 
With  powderbcef,  turaep  and  carret ; 
If  he  doth  so,  why  should  not  yoa 
Drink  ontil  the  sky  looks  blue." 

It  was  this  freedom  from  superogatory 
asceticism  that  brought  him  into  favor 
with  English  innkeepers  and  caused 
him  to  be  portrayed  on  many  sublu- 
nary sign-boards.  His  reputation  as 
a  smoker  rendered  him  very  popular 
with  the  tobacconists,  who  pictured 
him  as  a  puffy,  beery-looking  fellow, 
with  a  fuming  pipe  in  one  hand  and  a 
foaming  tankard  in  the  other,  a  cur 
at  his  heels,  and  under  him  the  in- 
scription: "Who'll  smoak  with  ye 
Man  in  ye  Moon.** 

Many  of  the  animals  and  monsters 
found  on  signs  are  doubtless  of  he- 
raldic origin,  especially  those  that  are 
fantastically  and  unnaturally  colored, 
such  as  the  Green  Lion,  the  "blewe 
Bore  with  his  tuskis  and  his  deis  and 
his  membres  of  gold "  (the  badge  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York)  now  degen- 
erated into  the  Blue  Pig;  and  many 
others.  Dragons,  as  apothecaries* 
signs,  however,  were  not  derived  from 
heraldry ;  but  were  probably  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  Mercury,  to  typify 
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certain  chemical  actions.  This  super- 
stition appears  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity ;  for  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man mythology  we  find  the  serpent 
twining  itself  round  the  staff  of  the 
god  of  healing.  In  a  German  treatise 
on  alchemy,  published  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  it  is  said  that  the 
most  potent  medicament  resides  in 
the  dragon  {^Die  hoechste  Artztuy  im 
Drachen  ist);  it  is  furthermore  added 
that  the  monster  consumes  its  own 
poison  and  eats  its  own  tail,  a  state- 
ment that  we  shall  relegate  to  the 
limbo  of  myths  until  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  it  by  see- 
ing some  parallel  phenomenon, — as, 
for  example,  a  doctor  taking  his  own 
medicine.  Degenerate  successors  of 
the  dragon  are 
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a  tortoise  hung. 


An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  iJl-shap'd  fishes," 

which  Shakespeare  describes  as  adorn- 
ing the  "needy  shop*'  of  the  lean 
Mantuan  apothecary,  and  which  Ho- 
garth delineates  in  his  "Marriage  il 
la  Mode.'* 

Of  mythical  birds,  the  Phoenix, 
owing  to  the  chemical  transforma- 
tions which  it  typified,  grew  into  great 
favor  wMth  the  druggists,  and  was  also 
adopted  by  other  kinds  of  shops. 
Professionally  the  apothecary  was  at 
first  closely  related  to  the  barber,  who 
not  only  cut  the  beard  and  hair,  but 
also  practised  surgery  on  a  small 
scale,  and  especially  phlebotomy. 
The  patient,  while  undergoing  the 
last  mentioned  operation,  was  made 
to  grasp  a  pole  in  order  to  cause  the 
blood  to  flow  more  freely.  The  pole 
was  liable  to  stains,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion was  placed  outside  of  the  door 
when  not  in  use.  Thus  originated 
the  Barber's  Pol&of  to-day,  with  red 
and  blue  lines  winding  round  it  in 
clumsy  imitation  of  arterial  and  ve- 
nous blood.  In  the  olden  times  bar- 
bers used  also  to  expose  to  public 
view 

"Rang'd  cui>s  that  in  the  window  stood, 
Lined  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood." 
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In  all  ages,  men  of  this  calling  have 
had  a  peculiar  proclivity  for  music, 
poetry  and  metaphysics.  Even  among 
the  Greeks,  they  were  notorious  for 
their  loquacity ;  and  Anaxagoras  be- 
ing once  asked  by  an  Athenian  bar- 
ber how  he  wished  to  be  shaved, 
replied,  "in  silence.*'  Steele  attrib- 
utes to  this  amiable  idiosyncracy  the 
fact  "that  of  all  the  lower  orders, 
barbers  go  further  in  hitting  the  ridic- 
ulous than  any  other  set  of  men. 
Watermen  brawl,  cobblers  sing;  but 
why  must  a  barber  be  forever  a  politi- 
cian, a  musician,  an  anatomist,  a  poet, 
and  a  physician?"  With  regard  to 
music,  we  may  take  the  word  of  gos- 
siping Tom  Brown,  that  "a  cittern  to 
a  barber  is  as  natural  as  milk  to  a 
calf;"  and  the  old  Dutch  scholar 
Vossius  tells  how  his  barber  "could 
imitate  any  measure  of  song  in  comb- 
ing the  hair,  so  as  to  express,  very  in- 
telligibly, iambics,  trochees,  and  dac- 
tyls. In  respect  to  the  learning  of 
the  tonsorial  craft,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Hugh  Strap,  in  "  Roderick 
Random,"  as  a  fair  specimen.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  this  character  was  not 
:a  creation  of  Smollet's  imagination, 
but  an  accurate  transcript  from  real 
life.  Some  of  the  verses  inscribed  on 
barbers'  signs  are  very  witty ;  one  of 
the  best  is  the  following,  written  by 
Dean  Swift  for  a  barber  who  also  kept 
a  public-house : 

'"  Rove  not  from/^/r  to/^/Ir,  but  step  in  here. 
Where  nought  exceU  the  shaving  but  the  beer." 

•Of  this  couplet  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
:givcn,  in  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  a 
:Slight  variation,  and  added  the  follow- 
•ing  rhymes : 

"  And  where,  in  cither  sense,  the  Cockney-put, 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut." 

The  "Black  Jack"  or  "Leather 
Bottle,"  as  the  sign  of  a  tap-house,  is 
a -vestige  of  the  time  when 

"  None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight. 
In  Plate  drunk  Beere  or  Wine." 

Hey  wood,  in  his  "  Philocothonista,  or 
Drunkard    Opened,    Dissected,   and 


Anatomized,"  says  that  when  the 
Frenchmen  first  saw  these  vessels 
"they  reported  at  their  return  into 
their  country  that  the  Englishmen 
used  to  drinke  out  of  their  bootes." 
The  same  sign  is  common  in  Ger- 
many, frequently  accompanied  by  the 
stanza : 

"  Wer  seinen  Stifel  nicht  drinken  kann, 
Der  ist  (urwahr  kein  Deutscher  mann.*' 
(Who  cannot  drink  his  boot 
Is  truly  not  a  German  man)  — 

a  test  of  nationality  to  which  every 
native  of  the  fatherland  is  willing  to 
submit,  being  sustained  by  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  that  the  ordeal 
will  not  denationalize  him.  In  France 
the  clog  or  wooden  shoe  (sabot)  has 
figured  extensively  as  a  tavern-sign, 
probably,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing the  custom  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  wore  that  article  of  dress.  The 
author  of  "Le  Roman  Bourgeois" 
describes  the  hostess  of  ie  Cabaret  du 
Sabot,  situated  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Marcel,  as  a  tall  female  grenadier 
{un€  grande  haliebardihre) ;  and  the 
famous  poet  Ronsard  addresses  the 
same  personage  as  "my  warlike  Cas; 
sandra"  (ma  guerrikre  Cassandre), 
Why  the  hat  should  have  been  used 
to  indicate  a  public  house  is  not  very 
clear, — unless  because  it  covers  good 
and  bad,  according  to  a  Dutch  rhyme 
found  on  a  hatter's  sign  of  the  six- 
teenth century : 

"  Onder  den  Hoedt 
Schuylt  quaedt  &  goet." 

Another  hatter  offered  his  wares  to 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Amsterdam  with 
the  following  recommendation,  not 
very  flattering  to  their  wits : 

"  Hier  roacht  men  sterke  hoeden  cm  de  hersens 
in  te  sluyten ; 

Opdat  het  los  verstand  daar  aiet  mag  vliegea  buy- 
ten." 

(Here  strong  hats  are  made  to  eoclose  the  head. 

In  order  Co  keep  loose  brains  from  flying  about.^' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  age 
of  buncombe  politicians  and  gaseous 
itinerant  lecturers,  such  safety-hats 
should  have  gone  out  of  date. 
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MARCIA    HEATHSON. 


BY  F.   L.   R. 


I  STOOD  at  the  window  watching  the 
sunlight  creeping  up  the  Virginia 
hills  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river 
which  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
the  States — the  line,  too,  of  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  ages  ago,  if  we 
measure  time  by  deeds; — and  as  I 
watched  the  scarlet  leaves  aflame  in 
their  October  glory,  I  thought  of  a 
short  quick  romance  that  had  flashed 
into  the  life  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
this  house  in  days  gone  by, — a  romance 
and  a  tragedy  as  wondrous  to  me  as 
any  story  I  had  read  in  the  far-away 
time  when  the  whole  world  was  won- 
der-land. 

The  old  Quaker  homestead,  with 
its  great  quaint  wings  and  encircling 
porches,  is  homely  enough.  The  yard 
is  merely  a  squ^e  enclosure,  ending 
in  a  large  vegetable  garden  at  the 
back.  This  garden  is  divided  by  a 
walk  running  its  entire  length,  and 
bordered  on  eidier  side  with  wide 
straight  floWr-beds,  where  May  pinks, 
sweet-williams,  larkspurs,  and  bright 
sunny-^ced  Johnny-jump-ups,  grow 
in  lavish  abundance.  The  old  bam, 
like  the  house,  was  built  by  instal- 
ments, and  IS  a  rambling  affair,  with 
warm  sheltering  comers  for  cattle  and 
horses  on  stormy  days  before  the  win- 
ter housing.  All  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  aside  from  its  peaceful  homeli- 
ness, lies  in  the  lovely  outlook  upon 
the  Virginia  hills,  stretching  in  the 
blue  hazy  distance  on  and  on  to  the 
mountain  /ranges.  In  the  morning 
the  outline  of  the  river  can  be  traced 
by  the  line  of  mist  hovering  above  it, 
though  the  stream  itself  is  hidden 
from  the  eye. 

Many  times  before  I  knew  anything 
but  the  hushed  rumor  that  there  was 
a  story  connected  with  the  old  house. 


where  I  came  every  summer,  I  had 
begged  Aunt  Lucy,  who  was  a  spec- 
tator in  the  drama,  to  tell  me  the 
story ;  but  she  had  always  kept  it  as  a 
promise  for  the  future.  This  day  we 
were  alone ;  and  I,  a  little  weary  of 
the  unaccustomed  seclusion,  would 
not  be  put  off.  So,  seating  herself  in 
the  old  rocking-chair,  with  her  unfil- 
ing knitting-work,  she  told  me  the 
story,  much  as  I  give  it  now : 

"  Thee  remembers  John  Heathson, 
does  n*t  thee,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Auntie ;  and  I  remember  how 
cold  and  hard  he  seemed.  It  chilled 
me  when  he  spoke  to  me." 

"That  was  thy  fancy,  maybe.  But 
he  was  a  cold  stern  man — one  who 
talked  a  great  deal  in  meeting  about 
the  justice  of  God,  but  never  of  His 
mercy.  H  e  was  rigidly  just,  but  never 
merciful.  His  wife,  whom  thee  never 
saw,  was  as  loving  and  meek  as  he 
was  hard  and  stem ; — a  sweet,  gentle 
little  woman,  with  a  subdued  quiet 
nature,  seemingly  without  moods  or 
strong  currents.  She  always  reminded 
me  of  a  pale  wintry  flower  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  a  cold  gray  rock. 

"James  and  Edmond  were  much 
like  their  father, — keen  at  a  bargain, 
but  Rard  and  relentless  toward  every 
shortcoming  in  others.  When  the 
boys  were  almost  young  men,  Marcia 
was  bom, — a  new  element  in  the 
family,  foreign  to  them  all;  bright, 
winsome,  and  gay,  but  self-willed  and 
impetuous,  rushing  from  one  extrava- 
gance of  fancy  to  another.  Her  father 
could  neither  understand  or  control 
her.  She  was  like  some  glowing 
tropical  bird  in  a  sober  northern  at- 
mosphere. I  think  Marcia  always  felt 
this,  in  a  vague  way.  She  never 
seemed  to  assimilate  herself  to  her    ' 
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surroundings.  She  was  sent  to  board- 
ing-school at  fifteen,  to  see  if  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  straightest  sect  would 
not  tame  what  her  father  called  her 
mad  spirits.  I  pitied  her,  for  my  folks 
were  not  so  strict,  and  did  not  believe 
any  good  came  out  of  this  stern  board- 
ing-school rule.  Marcia  remained  two 
years  at  school,  as  rigorously  secluded 
and  repressed  as  though  she  were 
within  convent  walls ;  her  fresh  gayety 
checked  as  a  breach  of  order ;  every 
expression  criticised  and  measured  by 
a  line  and  rule  that  fretted  her  con- 
tinually. 

"The  day  of  her  release  came  at 
last, — if  it  could  be  called  release  to 
exchange  the  surveillance  of  the 
boarding-school  for  the  harsher  rule 
of  her  father.  But  Marcia  only  saw 
the  bright  side,  and  sighed  for  the 
liberty  of  long  rambles  over  hill  and 
down  dale, — for  the  old  close  life, 
with  all  growing  and  living  things, 
that  had  made  up  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  childhood. 

"  I  was  here  the  day  she  came  home, 
and  I  never  saw  so  joyous  a  person. 
All  her  father's  grimness,  or  the  sneers 
of  Edmond,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  a  woman-hater,  could  not  keep 
her  in  check.  She  caught  her  mother 
up  in  her  arms,  and  danced  round  the 
room,  and  sang,  before  her  father.  I 
was  aghast  at  her  daring.  I  was  not 
usually  cowardly,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
John  Heathson,  and  I  trembled  for 
what  might  follow.  He  looked  his 
disapproval ;  but  she  had  been  absent 
two  years,  and  for  the  first  time  Tever 
saw  him  manifest  it,  there  was  a  little 
fatherly  feeling  uppermost,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  rebuke  his  only 
daughter  on  the  first  night  of  her  com- 
ing home.'* 

**  What  was  Marcia  Heathson  like, 
Auntie?"  I  asked;  "  I  have  heard  she 
was  very  beautiful." 

"She  was  very  beautiful,  and  the 
more  attractive  to  us  all  because  her 
beauty  was  of  a  style  foreign  to  the 
element  we  grew  up  in.  She  had  a 
tall,  fine  figure,  with  a  grace  and  ele- 


gance of  movement  that  did  not  cor- 
respond with  our  simple  Quaker  dress ; 
dark  eyes,  and  curling  hair  of  a  dusky 
brown ;  an  oriental  complexion,  warm 
and  glowing,  with  full  red  lips,  and 
finely-cut  features ; — a  girl  young  men 
called  superb.  When  she  went  to  the 
city  on  shopping  excursions,  people 
gazed  at  her  and  after  her,  and  won- 
dered why  such  a  handsome  girl  wore 
that  horrid  dress. 

"  Only  a  short  time  was  she  allowed 
her  liberty  before  coming  in  contact 
with  her  father's  will.  One  day  we 
were  busy  with  our  herbariums  out  on 
the  porch.  The  blue  hills  before  us 
were  wrapped  in  such  a  peaceful 
brightness  as  to  bring  up  a  thought 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Marcia 
broke  our  silence : 

"'How  happy  I  am,  Lucy!  It 
seems  so  near,  as  if  it  were  easy  to 
get  there;  I  should  fly,  and  not  go 
through  the  valley  that  lies  between 
and  over  the  pitfalls.  I  do  n't  think 
every  one  has  to  take  the  same  road 
Christian  did  ;  does  thee,  Lucy  ?  * 

"  *  What  is  thee  talking  about,  Mar- 
cia?' I  said,  not  comprehending  her 
half-expressed  thought. 

"'Of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  to 
be  sure.  There  they  are,  right  before 
us.' 

"  Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  we 
heard  her  father's  step  coming  toward 
us  from  the  sitting-room,  where  he  had 
been  taking  his  after-dinner  nap.  He 
spoke,  as  he  came  up  to  us : 

'"Marcia,  Elmer  Carson  is  coming 
over  here  this  evening.  It  is  my 
pleasure  that  he  be  treated  well.' 

"  *  I  shall  treat  all  persons  civilly  in 
my  father's  house,'  was  the  cold 
reply. 

"  *  I  think  thee  understands  what  I 
mean  !    Please  attend  to  my  wishes.* 

"There  was  a  suspicious  flash  in 
Marcia's  eyte  that  he  did  not  see  as 
he  walked  away  froifh  us. 

"In  all  the  round  of  our  young 
associates  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  one  more  universally  ridiculed 
and  disliked  than  Elmer  Carson.     He 
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was  stupid,  lacking  intellect,  and 
mean  in  character ;  but  wealthy,  and 
knowing  how  to  take  care  of  his 
wealth.  It  was  all  inherited ;  and  he 
could  not  talk  without  alluding  to  his 
estates  and  contrasting  himself  with 
others  not  so  fortunate.  Marcia 
owned  a  valuable  farm,  left  her  by  the 
maiden-aunt  whose  name  she  bore, 
and  it  joined  his  property.  It  was  the 
fann  he  wanted — not  Marcia ;  for  in 
his  heart  I  think  he  was  afraid  of 
her. 

" '  I  will  treat  him  civilly,'  she  said, 
as  her  father  strode  away ;  '  but  I  will 
make  him  regret  the  day  he  came  to 
see  me  on  such  an  errand.' 

"  I  do  not  hold  her  up  to  thee  as  a 
model,  Lucy,  though  she  was  my 
dearest  friend.  She  was  a  wilful,  pet- 
ulant girl,  who  needed  a  sunny  at- 
mosphere to  ripen  in.  With  her 
mother  and  me  she  was  always  gentle 
though  full  of  spirit,  loving,  and  gen- 
erous. With  her  father  and  brothers 
she  was  capricious,  sarcastic,  and  self- 
willed.  They  brought  out  every  bit 
of  combativeness. 

"A  short  time  before  this  mandate 
was  laid  upon  her,  Marcia  had  met  a 
young  man,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  opened  up  for  her  a  new  possi- 
bility in  life.  He  was  a  lawyer,  spoken 
of  as  being  of  great  promise;  had 
graduated  in  an  Eastern  college,  taken 
the  European  tour — which  was  not  so 
common  as  now — and. was  a  lion  in 
Marcia's  eyes.  He  was  a  very  supe- 
rior young  man,  with  a  fine,  open 
genial  face,  clear,  strong  gray  eyes ;  a 
dependable  face,  Marcia  said.  Marcia 
evidently  attracted  him  from  the  first. 
He  had  seldom  seen  a  fairer  woman 
in  all  his  travels;  and  Marcia  only 
needed  the  opportunities  of  culture  to 
make  her  the  peer  of  intellectual 
women.  All  this  Edgar  ^ewett  took 
in  and  understood  as  no  one  had  ever 
understood  her.  Her  faults  were  only 
the  friction  of  a  sensitive  nature 
against  uncongenial  things. 

"  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
admiration,  as  our  Quaker  boys  did, 


but  manifested  it  in  looks  and  chival- 
rous attentions  that  made  it  like  living 
a  story-book  to  the  simple  girl,  untu- 
tored in  such  ways.  She  came  home 
to  me,  after  that  first  meeting,  her 
cheeks  aflame,  her  eyes  glowing  with 
a  new  light,  and  we  sat  cowering  over 
the  wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  in  the 
little  chamber  we  shared  together,  un- 
til late  that  night;  I  listening,  while 
she  repeated,  over  and  over  again, 
every  word  that  was  spoken. 

"  Their  acquaintance  progressed 
rapidly  after  that.  The  stranger  was 
very  popular  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Marcia  met  him  everywhere.  He 
went  back  to  the  city,  but  it  was  not 
so  far  but  that  he  made  frequent 
visits, — coming  to  see  Marcia  mostly 
in  company  with  his  cousins,  the 
Harpers ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the 
attachment  had  reached  a  climax, 
right  before  John  Heathson's  eyes, 
that  he  woke  to  its  reality.  I  think 
he  always  believed  she  would  not  dare 
to  run  contrary  to  his  commands, 
and  so  gave  himself  no  thought  about 
her. 

"  One  morning,  as  he  was  starting 
out  to  oversee  some  workmen,  Edgar 
Jewett  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  saluted 
him  pleasantly. 

" '  Good  morning,  friend  Heathson ! 
Can  I  have  a  word  with  you  in  pri- 
vate?' 

"  *  Yes,  if  thee  has  anything  to  say.' 

"The  repellant,  curt  incivility  of 
the  reply  would  have  daunted  a  less 
determined  man ;  but  young  Jewett 
was  not  be  put  down.  Frank,  straight- 
forward, and  courteous,  he  went  right 
to  the  point. 

"  *  I  came  to  ask  the  hand  of  your 
daughter  Marcia  in  marriage.* 

"  Friend  Heathson  was  prepared  for 
some  untoward  current,  but  not  this. 
He  faced  the  presumptuous  young 
man,  with  a  look  dark  with  pent-up 
anger,  and  said : 

"'Never!  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
with  thee.  I  do  not  want  thee  to  see 
my  daughter  again,  or  have  any  com- 
munication with  her.* 
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" '  Give  me  your  reasons,  sir ! ' 

" '  I  keep  my  reasons  to  myself.  It 
is  enough  for  thee  to  know  that  I  will 
never  consent  to  your  marriage.* 

*'  Turning  abruptly,  he  left  the  young 
man  standing,  full  of  indignant  amaze- 
ment. Marcia  had  told  him  of  her 
father's  invincible  will,  and  her  doubts 
that  he  would  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
any  obstacle  was  in  the  way.  He 
knew  her  father's  family  pride,  but  he 
could  satisfy  a  more  ambitious  man 
on  that  score.  But  he  did  not  realize 
the  great  gulf  John  Heathson's  sect 
put  between  them. 

"  That  evening  we  had  just  gathered 
around  the  sitting-room  fire.  Marcia 
was  reading  Philip  Van  Artevelde  to 
her  mother  and  I,  when  her  father 
came  into  the  room.  He  or  the  boys 
rarely  sat  with  us.  He  spoke  to 
Marcia,  in  a  voice  he  tried  to  make 
calm  but  only  succeeded  in  being 
stem : 

" '  I  want  to  speak  with  thee !  Come 
into  the  parlor.* 

"  I  trembled,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
what  was  in  store  for  her.  Her 
mother  started  as  if  she  would  have 
put  herself  between  them,  and  saved 
her  daughter  the  impending  storm. 
I  never  saw  Marcia  so  beautiful.  She 
was  no  coward,  and  that  tone  in  her 
father's  voice  was  always  the  flint  that 
struck  the  steel  in  her  soul,  bringing 
fire  every  time.  She  followed  him 
from  the  room  with  a  firm  step  and  the 
light  of  a  dauntless  soul  in  her  eyes. 
He  turned  to  her,  as  they  reached  the 
parlor — 

"'What  does  this  mean?  Young 
Jewett,  cousin  of  the  Harpers,  came 
to  me  this  morning  and  asked  my 
permission  to  marry  thee.* 

" '  Well,  what  answer  did  thee  give 
him?* 

"'The  same  I  give  thee:  that  he 
should  never  come  to  my  house 
again,  or  attempt  to  speak  to  thee 
or  see  thee.* 

*  • '  Why !  Does  thee  know  anything 
wrong  of  him  ?    Is  he  not  an  upright. 


honorable  man?  Is  not  his  social 
position,  his  family,  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  country?  What  is  there 
against  him  ?  * 

"  Then,  before  he  could  answer  her 
torrent  of  questions,  she  burst  out, 
impetuously : 

"'There  is  nothing, — nothing  but 
this  poor,  pitiful  sect-pride,  that  will 
sacrifice  the  holiest  afifections  rather 
than  break  the  outward  bonds.* 

"There  was  too  much  truth  in  this; 
the  sect-pride  took  fire,  and  her  father 
echoed  the  last  words  : 

"'Outward  bonds!  Then  our  So- 
ciety is  naught  to  thee!  That  my 
daughter,  carefully  nurtured  in  my 
faith  and  that  of  my  fathers,  should 
speak  thus  of  our  religion!  I  had 
rather  bury  thee  with  my  own  hands 
than  see  thee  married  to  one  not  a 
member  of  our  Society,  let  his  posi- 
tion be  what  it  may.* 

"There  was  no  relenting  or  chang- 
ing in  John  Heathson  :  he  considered 
that  weakness.  Marcia  understood 
it.  Her  eyes  met  his  one  instant,  and 
he  saw  in  them  that  his  mastery  over 
her  was  at  an  end.  Ah  outward  sem- 
blance of  obedience  she  might  give 
him, — nothing  more;  and  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  the  limits  of 
that.  He  expected  high  words,  — ex- 
pected her  anger  to  flame  up,  and 
then  be  quenched  by  his  hands,  leav- 
ing him  a  victor.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  her  look  or  manner.  She 
merely  said, '  Is  that  all  ?  *  and  left  the 
room  quietly,  without  any  show^  of 
anger  or  sullen ness.  She  came  back 
to  us,  taking  no  notice  of  our  ques- 
tioning faces,  picked  up  the  book,  and 
went  on  with  her  reading,  her  voice 
as  clear  and  sweet  as  before. 

"From  that  night  she  went  about 
the  house  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  old  ^rilfulness  and  petulance 
were  hushed  beneath  a  mighty  pur- 
pose. Her  mother  and  I  would  rather 
have  had  back  the  old  teasing  fitful - 
ness  than  this  unnatural  quiet.  "What 
her  father  thought,  no  one  knew ;  I 
used  to  see  him  watching  her  fi-om 
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under  his  heavy  eyebrows  sometimes, 
but  he  never  relaxed  his  rigidity  of 
demeanor  toward  her. 

"Elmer  Carson,  so  long  repulsed, 
again  ventured  to  the  house ;  and  this 
time  took  heart.  He  did  not  care  for 
rebuffs;  it  was  the  broad  acres  he 
wanted.  If  he  could  have  wooed  and 
won  the  farm  without  including  Mar- 
cia,  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
liking. 

"  This  went  on  for  several  months. 
One  day  her  father  said : 

" '  Marcia,  Eliner  Carson  has  asked 
my  permission  to  marry  thee,  and  I 
have  given  it.     I  wish  it  to  be  so.* 

"  A  gleam,  like  an  echo  of  his  own 
strong  will,  shot  from  Marcia*s  eyes, 
as  she  raised  her  face  from  her  sew- 
ing; but  she  made  no  reply. 

"The  next  day,  when  Elmer  Car- 
son asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she 
answered : 

"* My  father  has  settled  it;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  arrange- 
ments. But  I  warn  you  both  that  I 
have  said  I  would  marry  Edgar  Jew- 
ett,  and  I  shall  keep  my  troth.' 

"'Edgar  Jewett  has  just  been  ar- 
rested for  forgery;  I  do  n't  think  thee 
will  care  to  marry  him  now !  * 

"There  was  a  sneer  in  the  smile 
with  which  he  said  this. 

"She  started,  exclaiming: 

"'It  is  false!  I  know  it  is  &lse! 
Where  is  he?* 

"'InjailinS .* 

" '  I  must  go  to  him !  I  know  it  is 
false!' 

"Repeating  this  over"  and  over 
again,  she  fled  to  me  in  an  agony  of 
mind  I  cannot  describe. 

"  The  testimony  against  Edgar  Jew- 
ett came  in  thick  and  fast.  Those 
who  were  his  best  friends,  with  sad 
faces,  confirmed  it  to  the  distracted 
girl.  She  was  kept  from  seeing  him. 
It  would  do  no  good,  they  said,  and 
only  make  it  harder  for  her  afterward. 
His  trial  would  come  on  soon,  and 
most  likely  he  would  escape  the  pun- 
ishment somehow,  for  his  family  had 
great  wealth;  but  of  his  guilt  there 


was  no  question.  It  was  proven  to 
have  been  he  who  presented  the 
forged  check  at  the  bank  in  Wheel- 
ing. He  was  absent  from  home  that 
day  and  the  night  succeeding,  and 
could  not,  or  would  not,  prove  where 
he  was  at  that  time,  though  he  denied 
the  charge,  and  denied  being  in 
Wheeling  that  day.  The  evidence 
was  all  against  him.  His  friends 
succeeded  in  getting  him  released  on 
bail,  and  he  disappeared — no  one 
knew  where. 

"Marcia,  a  mere  wraith  of  her 
former  self,  yielded  passively  to  her 
father's  will.  The  preparations  for 
her  marriage  went  on.  The  usual 
forms  of  the  Society  were  observed. 
She  accepted  everything  like  an  au- 
tomaton, but  did  nothing  of  herself.  I 
could  not  endure  to  see  her  thus,  and 
begged  her  to  refuse  to  marry  him 
now,  before  it  was  too  late.  She  only 
said: 

" '  It  does  not  matter  now  what  be- 
comes of  me.* 

"  Farther  than  that,  she  never  spoke 
of  her  great  trouble,  never  alluded  to 
Edgar  Jewett  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner. There  was  to  be  a  large  wedding, 
as  has  always  been  the  custom  among 
us.  In  the  kitchen,  Aunt  Judy,  an  old 
black  woman,  who  had  lived  with  the 
family  ever  since  it  was  a  family,  was 
in  her  element.  Miss  Marcia  was  her 
heart's  delight,  and  nothing  should  be 
spared  in  making  her  wedding-cake. 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  dreaded  day ;  hearing  Aunt 
Judy,  to  my  surprise,  singing  one  of 
her  most  joyful  Methodist  hymns. 

" '  Why,  Aunt  Judy  1 '  I  exclaimed, 
'  singing  that  way  when  Marcia  is  in 
such  trouble !  What  can  we  dp,  any- 
how ?  It  is  wicked  for  her  to  marry 
that  man.  There  is  no  love  in  it.  He 
wants  her  money,  and  she  obeys  her 
fether  because  her  heart  is  broken.' 

"*Nev*  you  min*,  honey,  neva 
min* !  I  *se  jes  as  sho'a  as  I  can  be 
dat  it  '11  all  com'  out  right.  I  had  a 
vis*un  las*  night.  I  use*  to  hav'  'em 
offen  down  in  Ole  Virginny,  an'  alius 
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som*thin*  came  of  'em.  I  know  dis 
is  all  com'in'  out  right,  honey.' 

**'I  don't  see  how  it  can.  Aunt 
Judy ;  I  am  going  up  now  to  get  her 
ready.  I  feel  as  if  1  was  dressing  her 
for  the  stake.* 

•*  *  I  tell  ye,  honey,  jcs  be  quiet.  Dc 
Lord  is  agwine  to  'liver  Miss  Marshee 
out  ob  all  dis  yere  trubble,  right  at  the 
'leven't  hour.  So  don't  fret  any  moa, 
but  go  'long  o'  Miss  Marshee  'an  keep 
her  spirits  up.* 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go.  So  I  went  up  into  Marcia's  little 
chamber  with  the  heaviest  heart  I 
ever  carried.  I  knew  it  was  useless 
to  go  to  her  mother ;  it  could  only  add 
to  her  distress,  and  avail  nothing. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  of 
her  father.  I  found  Marcia  very  pale 
and  quiet,  but  with  a  look  that  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  passive 
weariness. 

"The  last  touch  was  given  to  her 
dress ;  her  shawl  and  bonnet  lay  on 
the  bed  ready  to  be  put  on.  The  as> 
sembled  guests  down-stairs  were  wait- 
ing to  start  to  the  meeting-house. 
Marcia  desired  us  -to  leave  her  alone 
a  little  while;  sent  word  that  there 
should  be  no  delay, — those  only  who 
were  to  be  attendants  waiting  for  her. 
It  was  done  as  she  requested,  and  we 
sat  down  in  the  parlor — thy  Uncle 
Archie,  Comly  Britton,  Mary  Lacy, 
and  myself.  Out  on  th^  long  porch 
Elmer  Carson  walked  back  and  forth, 
'like  a  bear  tied  by  a  rope,'  Archie 
said. 

"We  waited  ten  minutes,  fifteen, 
twenty; — she  did  not  come.  Then  I 
went  up  stairs  to  see  why.  Her  room 
was  empty.  On  the  bed,  just  where 
I  had  put  them,  were  the  white 
shawl  and  bonnet.  Her  gloves  were 
untouched,  her  handkerchief  had 
dropped  fix>m  her  lap  and  lay  on  the 
floor.  I  rushed  down  to  the  kitchen 
to  Aunt  Judy  before  I  spoke  to  any 
one  else.  To  my  surprise,  she  was  not 
to  be  found.  Her  aid  in  the  kitchen, 
a  dull  mulatto  girl,  did  not  know,  or 
would  not  tell,  where  she  was.     I 


went  to  the  parlor  in  a  iever  of  dis- 
may, and  we  began  our  search.  I 
was  romantic  in  those  days,  whatever 
thee  may  think  of  me  now;  and  I 
went  to  the  garret,  searching  in  old 
chests  to  see  whether,  Ginevra-like, 
she  might  not  be  hidden  away  in  one 
of  them.  Our  search  was  in  vain. 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house 
and  yard  were  searched  and  re- 
searched,— but  not  a  trace  could  we 
find  of  her,  or  the  direction  of  her 
flight. 

"All  this  while  the  stolid  gro<HD 
walked  around  the  parlor,  with  a  sul- 
len light  in  his  dull  leaden  eyes.  He 
looked  as  if  he  thought  this  a  precon- 
certed plan  to  destroy  him,  and  re- 
garded us  all  as  guilty. 

"A  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
meeting-house  to  give  the  reason  of 
our  delay,  and  the  father  and  mother 
hurried  home.  The  hilly  woody-farm 
was  explored.  An  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  John  Heathson  that,  in 
the  extremity  of  her  last  rebellion, 
Marcia  had  hidden  to  put  the  evil  day 
a  litde  farther  off.  The  search  was 
useless;  she  had  vanished  from  us, 
and  left  no  more  traces  of  her  flight 
than  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  her  up.  The  neighboring 
towns  were  visited ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  roused  to  the  search, 
but  in  vain. 

"  Weeks,  months,  a  year,  went  by, 
and  she  might  as  well  have  never 
been,  for  aught  we  knew  of  her.  I 
always  associated  her  loss  with  Aunt 
Judy,  without  knowing  why.  I  re- 
membered how  strange  1  thought  it 
that  Aunt  Judy  should  be  away  that 
morning ;  and  when  I  asked  her  how 
she  came  to  be  away,  and  where  she 
was,  she  said : 

•**Oh,  bless  ye,  *on'y,  over  to  Ole 
George's.  He  *s  mighty  porely  dis  yer 
fall ;  do  n't  git  out  non*c,  an*  he  likes 
to  h'ar  *bout  what's  gwine  on.  Never 
you  min*  'bout  Miss  Marshee !  'Taint 
no  use  grievin'  'bout  her.  I  tell  ye, 
de  Lord  tole  me  He  'd  liver  her,  an' 
I  never  dou't  de  Lord.* 
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"That  was  all  the  satis&urtion  I 
could  get.  No  one  else  seemed  to 
put  things  together  as  I  did,  or  to  give 
Aunt  Judy  a  thought. 

"  It  was  like  a  funeral  all  the  time 
at  John  Heathson*s  after  that.  1  staid 
awhile,  because  I  loved  'Aunt  Esther, 
as  I  called  Marda's  mother.  The  old 
rigid  routine  was  taken  up  again,  and 
Marcia's  name  was  never  mentioned. 
The  mother  grieved  all  the  time.  Her 
sweet  face  grew  less,  and  her  blue  eyes 
more  sunken.  She  rarely  spoke  at  all. 
What  the  father  felt  or  thought,  no  one 
knew.  He  was,  to  all  seeming,  harder 
and  colder  than  before. 

"More  than  a  year  after  Marcia's 
disappearance,  James,  the  elder  son, 
was  thrown  from  his  buggy,  striking 
on  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  roadside, 
and  was  carried  home  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. He  was  in  great  mental  dis- 
tress; he  wanted  a  magistrate — would 
not  be  satisfied  without.  When  the 
magistrate  came,  all  were  sent  from 
the  room  but  his  father,  the  doctor, 
and  the  justice.  James  then  made  a 
deposition  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
the  forger  instead  of  Edgar  Jewett, 
and  that  their  corresponding  size  and 
complexion  first  made  him  think  of 
imposing  himself  upon  the  cashier, 
who  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Edgar.  This  delusion  he  aided  by 
some  disguise.  He  had  always  won- 
dered why  Jewett  could  not  prove  an 
alibi  and  save  himself.  A  few  hours 
later  James  Heathson  died,  repent- 
ant, they  said.  He  had  never  been 
loved,  and  there  was  but  little  sympa- 
thy shown  except  for  his  mother. 
His  confession  was  published;  the 
papers  throughout  the  country  being 
as  much  interested  in  exalting  Edgar 
Jewett*s  innocence  as  they  had  been 
in  heralding  his  guilt 

"We  all  wondered  to  see  Aunt 
Esther  grow  brighter  after  this  shock, 
and  take  more  interest  in  everything. 
Her  house  and  flowers  received  a  care 
they  had  long  been  deprived  of.  Her 
face  had  an  expectant  look  in  it  that 
1  did  not  understand. 


"  Almost  two  years  after  Marcia  left 
us,  a  letter,  with  a  foreign  postmark, 
came  to  John  Heathson.  It  was  from 
Marcia.  She  was  now  Marcia  Jewett. 
The  tidings  of  her  brother's  death  and 
confession  had  reached  them,  and  she 
wrote  immediately.  The  day  she  left. 
Aunt  Judy  had  aided  her  escape;  had 
taken  her  to  Ole  George's,  where  Ed- 
gar met  her.  He  convinced  her  of 
his  innocence,  but  did  not  tell  her  of 
her  brother's  guilt,  though  he  knew  it. 
She  went  with  him  to  the  next  State, 
where  they  were  married,  and  left  the 
country.  One  of  his  friends  knew 
she  accompanied  him ;  for  the  rest, 
the  secret  lay  with  faithful  Judy  and 
Ole  George.  He  refused  to  prove  an 
alibi^  and  save  himself,  because  he 
was  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  com- 
pany of  slaves,  and  his  aids  were  col- 
ored men.  To  acknowledge  his  own 
complicity  would  have  been  fine  and 
imprisonment;  but  he  could  not  do 
so  without  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Our  laws  were  very  rigorous  with 
black  men  then,  and  he  would  not  be- 
tray them.  AH  this,  Ole  George  and 
Aunt  Judy  knew.  Out  of  that  came 
Aunt  Judy's  vision. 

"Marcia  came  back  to  her  native 
hills,  lovelier  than  in  her  sunniest  girl- 
hood, bringing  with  her  a  beautiful 
boy.  Her  father  had  been  broken  at 
the  wheel,  and  though  he  could  never 
become  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  daughter  and 
grandchild,  and  always  spoke  with 
the  greatest  respect  of  'My  son-in- 
law,  Edgar  Jewett,  a  great  lawyer, 
thee  knows.* 

"All  this  seems  such  a  long  time 
ago ; — thirty  years  have  brought  such 
changes !  It  is  more  than  thirty  now 
since  that  all  happened.  John  Heath- 
son and  Esther  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
old  burying-ground  by  the  stone  meet- 
ing-house. Marcia  died  that  summer 
thy  Uncle  Archie  and  I  went  down  to 
New  England.'* 

"  Is  the  Senator  Jewett,  who  took 
tea  with  us  last  summer,  her  hus- 
band?" 
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"Yes;  and  the  young  Lieutenant 
who  did  such  brave  things  down  at 
Grafton,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  guerillas,  was  the  boy  she  brought 
back  with  her." 


"  What  became  of  Elmer  Carson  ?  " 

"He  married  a  rich  woman,  and 

went  to  live  near  Cincinnati.    I  have 

heard  that  they  do  not  live  happily. 

Edmond  never  married." 


THE  MUSICAL  PROGRESS  OF  CHICAGO. 


BY  GEORGE  P.   UPTON. 


THE  musical  growth  of  Chicago 
has  been  as  remarkable  as  its 
material  growth.  The  impresarii 
will  tell  you  that  they  esteem  Chi- 
cago, with  its  less  than  a  half-century 
of  years, ^ohly  second  as  a  musical 
centre*  to  New  York,  with  its  two  cen- 
turies. They  speak,  of  course,  from 
the  basis  of  the  box-office;  for  they 
themselves  rarely  regard  music  from 
any  point  of  view  but  the  financial 
one.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the 
truth.  In  its  critical  relations  to  mu- 
sic, Chicago  is  superior  to  New  York, 
and  stands  on  a  par  with  Boston, 
without  indulging  in  the  same  boasts 
of  classicism.  Honest  criticism  in 
New  York  is  a  thing  unknown.  The 
press  of  that  city,  although  claiming 
to  be  metropolitan  and  high-toned,  is 
notoriously  meretricious  and  venal. 
It  is  bought  and  sold,  sometimes  as 
cheaply  as  was  Esau's  birthright. 
Any  operatic  manager  knows  to  a 
certainty  what  papers  in  the  city  of 
New  York  will  support  his  enterprise ; 
and  if  he  be  a  shrewd  manager,  he 
knows  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  the 
favorable  opinions  of  them  all.  Mr. 
Grau,  Mr.  Maretzek,  Mr.  Strakosch, 
and  Mr.  Bateman,  in  laying  out  an 
operatic  campaign  can  calculate  be- 
forehand the  amount  of  aid  or  oppo- 
sition they  will  receive  from  the  New 


York  dailies.  In  Boston  and  Chicago 
they  have  to  pass  a  critical  ordeal;  in 
New  York  they  know  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty the  amount  of  indiscriminate 
puffery  they  will  receive  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  amount  of  reckless 
abuse  on  the  other.  The  popular 
criticism  of  Chicago  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  its  press,  and  yet,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  independent  of  it;  — 
self-based  and  self-assured,  because 
audiences  here  are  largely  made  up 
of  musical  people,  and  not  of  transient 
people  merely  seeking  amusement  for 
an  evening.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this  statement,  that  there  is  no  city 
in  the  Union  which  will  support  a 
legitimately  good  entertainment  more 
generously  than  Chicago;  and,  vice 
versa,  no  city  which  will  avoid  a  bad 
one  more  thoroughly.  It  does  not 
always  apprehend  excellence  at  the 
first  blush ;  but  when  once  convinced 
of  it,  it  is  not  slow  in  recognition  and 
hearty  patronage.  When  Madame 
Parepa-Rosa  first  came  to  Chicago, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bateman, 
in  the  fall  of  1865,  she  sang  for  an 
entire  week  to  losing  houses.  In  the 
two  oratorio  concerts  given  at  Far- 
well  Hall  last  spring,  her  percentage 
of  receipts  was  about  |6,ooo.  In  the 
recent  season  of  opera,  which  lasted 
four  weeks,  her  receipts  were  over 
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140,000 — an*  average  of  over  |2,ooo 
per  night.  Theodore  Thomas,  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  gave  three 
concerts  with  his  splendidly  trained 
orchestra.  Owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment, the  first  two  were  given  at  a 
loss — which  was  recovered,  however, 
at  the  third.  When  Theodore  Thomas 
comes  here  again,  no  hall  in  Chicago 
will  be  large  enough  to  hold  his 
audiences. 

One  cause  of  the  proverbial  shy- 
ness of  Chicago  audiences  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  never  accept  any- 
thing upon  the  recommendation  of 
others,  but  prefer  to  examine  the  arti- 
cle offered  and  decide  for  themselves. 
New  York  certificates,  with  which 
managers  usually  are  profusely  pro- 
vided, are  utterly  worthless  here. 
This  has  been  tested  many  a  time 
and  oft,  and  the  managers  have  at 
last  learned  the  lesson.  Both  Messrs. 
Grover  and  Maretzek  have  found,  to 
their  financial  cost,  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  was  only  a  short  year 
ago  that  these  two  managers  came 
here  with  an  opera  troupe  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  second-rate 
singers,  who  were  unworthy  the  name 
of  artists.  They  had  been  puffed  in 
New  York  almost  ad  nauseam.  The 
prima  donnas  had  been  compared 
with  Catalani  and  Malibran,  and  the 
tenors  and  bassos  with  Tamberlik 
and  Lablache;  but  Chicago  esti- 
mated the  troupe  at  its  genuine  worth, 
and  the  result  of  the  season  was  a 
sorry  Jiasco  and  a  prematurely  abrupt 
termination.  Some  artists  of  now 
universally  acknowledged  ability  — 
such  as  Anton ucci,  Milleri,  Orlandini, 
the  younger  Amodio,  Colson,  Mo- 
rcnsi,  and  others — met  with  their 
first  intelligent  recognition  here.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  which  de- 
votes itself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  classical  music  in  its 
severest  forms — the  quartet  and  quin- 
tet—paid Chicago  its  first  visit  a  year 
ago,  and  met  with  such  judicious  crit- 
icism and  appreciative  patronage,  that 
it  has  left  Boston,  hitherto  considered 


to  be  the  very  centre  of  artistic  cul- 
ture, and  made  Chicago  its  home  this 
season. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  opera  made 
a  very  flattering  de6ut  in  Chicago,  for 
the  first  season  was  only  one  hour  in 
length.  On  the  evening  of  July  30th, 
1850,  an  opera  troupe  consisting  of 
Mr.  Manvers,  Mr.  Ginbelei,  Mr.  Lip- 
pert,  ^nd  Miss  Brienti,  assisted  by  a 
home-chorus  and  orchestra,  inaugu- 
rated the  first  season  of  opera  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  performance  of  "Son- 
nambula,**  at  Rice's  first  theatre,  on 
Dearborn  street.  The  opera  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  the  second  act,  when 
a  sudden  cry  of  "Fire!**  was  raised. 
The  opera  came  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion, and  Amina  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  herself  of  her  som- 
nambulic sins;  for  before  another 
hour  had  passed,  the  theatre  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  involving  the 
severe  loss  of  f4,ooo.  The  embry- 
onic opera-goers  of  Chicago,  how- 
ever, were  sympathetic,  and  gave 
Mr.  Rice  a  benefit  on  August  3d, 
which  yielded  our  late  worthy  mayor 
the  munificent  sum  oi  sixty  dollars  I 
Undaunted  by  his  losses,  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Rice  pur- 
chased another  lot  on  Dearborn  street, 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new 
theatre. 

From  this  point  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  recall  the  various  seasons  of 
opera  down  to  the  present  date.  For 
the  sake  of  reference,  we  arrange  them 
chronologically,  and  enumerate  their 
special  features,  with  the  date  of  com- 
mencement : 

Second  Season, — At  Rice's  Theatre, 
Oct.  27,  1853,  one  week.  Italian.  So- 
prano, Rosa  de  Vries;  alto.  Mad.  Si- 
denbourg;  tenor,  Pozzolini ;  bass,  Col- 
letti. 

Th  ird  Season, — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Sept.  27,  1858,  one  week. 
English.  Soprano,  Rosalie  Durand; 
alto.  Miss  King;  tenor,  (all  the  tenor 
rdles  taken  by  Miss  Georgie  Hodson); 
bass,  Frederick  Lyster. 
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Fourth  Season, — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Feb.  22,  1859,  sixteen  nights. 
Italian.  Sopranos,  Cora  Wilhorst, 
Parodi,  and  Colson;  alto,  Amalia 
Patti;  tenors,  Brignoli  and  Squires; 
baritone,  Amodio ;  bass,  Junca. 

Fifth  Season, — At  North's  Theatre, 
April  II,  1859,  ^^^  weeks.  English. 
Soprano,  Annie  Milner;  alto.  Miss' 
Payne;  tenor,  Brookhouse  Bowler; 
bass,  Aynesley  Cook. 

Sixth  Season.  —  At  Metropolitan 
Hall,  July  16,  1859,  ^^^  week.  Same 
troupe  as  above. 

Seventh  Season, — At  Metropolitan 
Hall,  Dec.  5,  1859,  one  week.  Italian. 
Sopranos,  Parodi  and  Hattie  Brown ; 
alto,  Caroline  Alaimo;  tenor,  Sbrig- 
lia;  bass,  Barili. 

At  McVicker's  Theatre,  Dec.  5, 
1859,  two  weeks.  English.  Soprano, 
Lucy  Estcott;  alto,  Annie  Kemp; 
tenor,  Miranda;  bass,  Swan. 

Eighth  Season, — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  June  15,  1863,  three  weeks. 
Italian.  Sopranos,  Lorini  and  Cor- 
dier;  alto,  Morensi;  tenors,  Brignoli 
and  Macaferri ;  baritone,  Amodio  (the 
younger) ;  bass,  Susini. 

Ninth  Season, — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Feb.  i,  1864,  two  weeks. 
Italian.  Soprano,  Vera  Lorini  and 
Castri;  alto,  Morensi;  tenors,  StefT- 
ani  and  Tamaro;  baritone,  Morelli; 
bass,  Coletti. 

Tenth  Season. — ^At  McVicker's  The- 
atre, May  9,  1864,  two  weeks.  Italian. 
Sopranos,  Cordier  Castri  and  Lorini ; 
alto,  Morensi;  tenors,  Steffani  and 
Tamaro;  baritones,  Amodio  (the 
younger)  and  Morelli;  bassos, 
Formes  and  Coletti. 

Eleventh  Season. — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  July  7,  1864,  two  nights. 
Italian.  Prima  donna,  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips ;  tenor,  Brignoli ;  baritone,  Man- 
cusi ;  bass,  Susini. 

Twelfth  Season. — At  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Jan.  2,  1865,  three  weeks. 
German.  Sopranos,  Johannsen  and 
Frederici;  alto,  Dziuba;  tenors,  Ha- 
belmann,  Himmer^  and  Tamaro;  bar- 


itone, Otto  Lehman ;  bassos,  Formes 
and  Steinecke. 

Thirteenth  Season, — At  Crosby's 
Opera  House,  April  20,  1865,  four 
weeks.  Italian.  Sopranos,  Zucchi 
and  Kellogg;  altos,  Morensi  and 
Ortolani;  tenors,  Massimiliani  and 
Lotti ;  baritone,  Bellini ;  bass,  Susini. 

Fourteenth  Season . — At  O  pera 
House,  June  5,  1865,  two  weeks. 
Italian.  By  the  same  troupe  as 
above,  with  addition  of  Mazzoieni  to 
the  tenors. 

Fifteenth  Season, — At  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Sept.  25,  1865,  three  weeks. 
English.  Soprano,  Rosa  Cooke ;  alto, 
Zelda  Harrison;  tenor,  Castle;  bari- 
tones, Campbell  and  Seguin ;  bass, 
White. 

Sixteenth  Season. — At  Opera  House, 
Nov.  8,  1865,  three  weeks.  Italian. 
Sopranos,  Gazzaniga,  Noel  Guidi. 
Boschetti,  and  Murio  Celli ;  altos,  01- 
gini  and  Cash  Pollini ;  tenors,  Musi- 
ani,  Anastasi,  and  Lotti;  baritones, 
Brandini  and  Orlandini ;  bassos,  Mil- 
leri,  Pollini,  and  Coletti. 

Seventeenth  Season. — At  Opera 
House,  Dec.  18,  1865,  two  weeks. 
German.  Sopranos,  Rotter  and  Jo- 
hannsen; altos,  Dziuba  and  De  Ge- 
bele;  tenors,  Habelmann  and  Tam- 
aro; bassos,  Hermanns  and  Wein- 
lich. 

Eighteenth  Season. — At  Opera 
House,  Jan.  16,  1866,  one  week. 
Italian.  Troupe  same  as  that  of  the 
sixteenth  season. 

Nineteenth  Season.  —  At  Opera 
House,  May  3,  1866,  one  week. 
Italian.  Sopranos,  Ghioni  and  Can- 
issa;  alto,  Amalia  Patti  Strakosch; 
tenors,  Massimiliani  and  Errani ;  bar- 
itone, Marra;  basso,  Susini. 

Twentieth  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Dec.  24,  1866,  three  weeks. 
Italian.  Troupe  same  as  above,  with 
addition  of  Irfre  to  tenors. 

T2V enty -firs  t  Season. — At  Opera 
House,  May  20,  1867,  one  week. 
Italian.  Sopranos,  Parepa-Rosa  and 
Canissa ;  alto,  Amalia  Patti  Strakosch ; 
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tenors,   Brignoli    and    Massimiliani ; 
baritone,  Ferranti;  basso,  Susini. 

Twenty-second  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Oct.  28,  1868,  two  weeks. 
Italian.  Sopranos,  Lagrange  and  Mc- 
Culloch ;  alto,  Adelaide  Phillips ;  ten- 
ors, Brignoli  and  Massimiliani;  bar- 
itone, Marra;  basso,  Coletti. 

Twenty-third  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Feb.  3,  1868,  one  week.  Ital- 
ian and  German.  Sopranos,  Kapp 
Young,  Gazzaniga,  and  Minnie  Hauck; 
alto,  Natalie  Testa;  tenors,  Pancani, 
Baragli,  Testa,  and  Habelmann ;  bari- 
tone, Bellini;  bassos,  Antonucci  and 
Hermanns. 

Twenty-fourth  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  March  9,  1868,  two  weeks. 
English.  Soprano,  Caroline  Richings; 
alto,  Zelda  Seguin ;  tenor.  Castle ;  bar- 
itone, Campbell ;  basso,  Peakes. 

Twenty  -fifth  Season,  —  At  O  pera 
House,  April  13,  1868,  three  weeks. 
French.  Soprano,  Lambele;  tenors, 
Deere  and  Goujon ;  basso,  Chamou- 
nin. 

Twenty-sixth  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Sept.  14,  1868,  two  weeks. 
French.  Sopranos,  Tostee  and  Lam- 
bele; tenors,  Deere  and  Leduc; 
bassos,  Lagriffoul   and  Duchesne. 

Twenty-seventh  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Sept.  28,  1868,  three  weeks. 
Italian  and  German.  Sopranos, 
Agatha  States,  Rotter,  McCulloch, 
and  Durand;  altos,  Cellini  and  Ap- 
pel;  tenors,  Brigftioli,  Habelmann, 
and  Macaferri;  baritones,  Orlandini 
and  Wilhelm  Formes;  bassos,  Her- 
manns and  Antonucci. 

Twenty-eighth  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  Nov.  9,  1868,  three  weeks. 
English.  With  the  troupe  of  the 
twenty-fourth  season.* 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  —  At  Opera 
House,  Jan.  15,  1869,  two  nights. 
English.  With  the  same  troupe  as 
above. 

Thirtieth  Season, — At  Opera  House, 
Jan.  25,  1869,  one  week.  English  Op- 
era Boufie.  Soprano,  Sallie  Holman ; 
alto,  Julia  Holman;  tenor.  Chatter- 
son  ;  bassos,  Crane  and  Kenny. 


Thirty-first  Season, — ^At  McVicker*s 
Theatre,  Feb.  8,  1869,  three  weeks. 
English  Opera  Bouffe.  Soprano, 
Sophie  Worrell ;  alto,  Irene  Worrell ; 
tenor.  Villa;  bassos,  Morton  and 
Lingard. 

Thirty-second  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  March  15,  1869,  two  weeks. 
English  Opera  Bouffe.  Soprano,  Susan 
Galton;  alto,  Blanche  Galton;  tenor, 
Whiffen;  basso,  Dunn. 

Thirty  -  third  Season ,  —  At  Opera 
House,  April  26,  1869,  two  weeks. 
French.  Soprano,  Rose  Bell  and 
Desclauzas;  alto,  Guerretti;  tenor, 
Carrier;  bassos,  Beckers  and  Bour- 
goin. 

Thirty-fourth  Season, — At  Opera 
House,  July  7,  1869.  Two  nights. 
Italian.  Soprano,  Miss  Durand ;  alto, 
Valetta;  tenor,  Brignoli;  baritone, 
Petrelli;  basso,  Locatelli. 

Thirty-fifth  Season. — At  Opera 
House,  Oct.  25,  1869,  four  weeks. 
English.  Sopranos,  Parepa-Rosa  and 
Rose  Hersee;  alto,  Mrs.  Seguin;  ten- 
ors, Castle  and  Nordblom ;  baritones, 
Lawrence  and  Hall;  basso,  Camp- 
bell. 

Thirty-sixth  Season. — ^At  McVick- 
er*s  Theatre,  Jan.  3, 1870,  three  weeks. 
English.  Sopranos,  Mrs.  Bernard 
and  Miss  Howson ;  alto,  Annie  Kemp 
Bowler;  tenors.  Bowler  and  Bernard; 
baritone,  Drayton;  basso,  Peakes. 

A  study  of  the  ripertoires  of  these 
thirty-six  seasons,  which  cover  a  space 
of  twenty  years,  is  a  good  criterion  of 
the  popularity  of  operas  in  Chicago, — 
for  the  managers  always  give  the  peo- 
ple what  the  people  want.  "  M  artha  *  * 
heads  the  list,  having  been  represented 
28  times.  "Trovatore"  comes  next, 
with  27  representations;  and  the 
"Grand  Duchess"  comes  closely 
upon  its  heels,  with  26.  "Faust'* 
has  had  21.  Those  between  10  and 
20  are  as  follows :  "  Bohemian  Girl," 
19;  "Fra  Diavolo"  and  "Norma," 
17  each;  ♦* Sonnambula,"  15;  "Don 
Giovanni,"  14;  "Lucia"  and  "La 
Belle  Helene,"  13  each ;  "  Barber  of 
Seville"    and    "Emani,"    11   each; 
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**  Lucrezia  Borgia,'*  lo;  "  Maritaiia»'* 
"Masked  Ball,"  "Der  Freischutz," 
and  "  Barbe  Bleue,'*  have  been  given 
8  times  each;  "Crown  Diamonds," 
"Traviata,"  and  "Crispino,"  7; 
"  Favorita,"  "  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment," "II  Poliuto,"  "Don  Pas- 
quale,"  "  Robert  Le  Diable,"  "  L'Af- 
ricaine"  and  "Orpheus"  (Offenr 
bach's),  6 ;  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  "  Fi- 
delio,"  and  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant," 
5;  "Puritani,"  "Elixir  of  Love," 
"Huguenots,"  "Linda,"  "Litzchen 
and  Fritzchen,"  and  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  4;  "Lajuive,"  "Stradella," 
"Don  Sebastian,"  "Rose  of  Castile," 
"  Sixty-Six,"  and  "  Marriage  with 
Lanterns,"  3;  "Rigoletto,"  "Dino- 
rah,"  "  Czar  and  Zimmerman,"  "  La 
Dame  Blanche,"  "Night  in  Gren- 
ada," " Magic  Flute,"  "SafTo,"  "Doc- 
tor of  Alcantara,"  "Cinderella," 
"L'CEil  Creve,"  "  La  Vie  Parisienne." 
and  "Black  Domino,"  2.  Those 
operas  which  have  had  but  one  repre- 
sentation are:  "Moses  in  Egypt," 
"Masaniello,"  " Tannhauser,"  "La 
Forza  del  Destino,"  '•  Semjramide," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Star  of  the 
North,"  "Lily  of  Killamey,"  "Fan- 
chette,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Fleur 
de  The,"  "  Puritan's  Daughter,"  "  Pos- 
tillion de  Lonjumeau,"  "  La  Serva  Pa- 
drona,"  and  Bennett's  "  May  Queen  " 
— making  in  all  433  operatic  repre- 
sentations, up  to  the  third  week  of 
the  present  Richings-Bernard  season, 
the  ripertoire  for  which  has  not  been 
announced  at  this  writing. 

The  list  of  great  artists  who  have 
been  here  in  concerts  since  1851^  in 
which  year  the  first  of  any  note  ap- 
peared, win  be  surprising  to  one  who 
has  kept  no  record  of  our  musical 
progress  as  a  city.  It  embraces  the 
names  of  the  following  artists,  who 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their 
coming :  Anna  Bishop,  Parodi,  Ama- 
lia  Patti,  Arthurson,  Maurice  Stra- 
kosch,  Catharine  Hayes,  Anna  Thil- 
Ion,  Ole  Bull,  Adelina  Pattl,  Camilla 
Urso,  Alfred  Jaell,  Paul  Julien,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  Carl  Beigmann,  Schreiber, 


Louisa  Pyne,  Horncastle,  Ahner, 
Morini,  Lagrange,  Thalberg,  Mollen- 
hauer»  Dressier,  Johannsen,  Vieux- 
temps,  D'Angri,  Perring,  Abella, 
,  Theodore  Thomas,  Formes,  IJicco- 
lomini,  Laborde,  Brignoli,  Amodio, 
Junca,  Colson,  Kellogg,  Susini,  Fab- 
bri,  Isabella  Hinckley,  Gottschalk, 
Carlotta  Patti,  Simpson,  Pease,  Laura 
Harris,  Lotti,  Virginia  Whiting,  Na- 
talie Testa,  Steffani,  Morelli,  De 
Katow,  Wehli,  Levy,  Parepa,  Carl 
Rosa,  Frederici,  Habelmann,  Him- 
mer,  Hermanns,  Ferranti,  Mills,  Hat- 
ton,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Mendelssohn 
Quintet  Club,  Pattison,  Alida  Topp, 
Kopta,  Peirelli,  Prume,  and  Ritter. 

Under  such  a  musical  experience  as 
this,  crowded  into  the  brief  space  of 
nineteen  years — for  prior^to  1851  Jio 
concert  singer  of  any  note  whatever 
had  ever  been  here,  Chicago  being 
then  an  ignota  terra  in  the  musical 
world — we  have  had  our  aesthetic 
training.  We  have  seen  what  others 
have  done  for  us.  What  have  we 
done  for  ourselves  ? 

Prior  to  1850,  music  in  this  city  was 
in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  There 
was  no  musical  society  in  existence, 
no  definite  plan  of  musical  organiza- 
tion. The  early  settlers  obtained  their 
musical  culture  from  a  handful  of 
musicians,  the  principal  *of  whom 
were:  George  Davis,  who  was  facile 
princeps :  Martinez,  who  played  the 
guitar;  Bode,  the  pianist;  Hastings, 
the  flutist;  and  Hillis  and  the  Lum- 
bards,  who  supplied  the  conowt  sing- 
ing. Now  and  then,  when  the  canal 
was  in  good  running  order,  Dempster, 
Mad.  Ablamowicz,  Anna  Bishop,  the 
Alleghanians,  and  various  negro  min- 
strel companies,  would  visit  the  city 
and  perform  in  the  Court  House  or  at 
the  City  Saloon ;  but  no  definite  prac- 
tical attempt  to  perfect  a  musical 
organization  was  made  until  the  fall 
of  1850,  when  Julius  Dyhrenfurth, 
Esq.,  organized  an  orchestra  under 
the  title  of  "The  PhUharmonic  So- 
ciety," and  gave  a  series  of  eight  sub- 
scription   concerts.      Tremont    Hall 
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was  dedicated  at  the  first  of  these  concerts  were  given,  with  very  happy 

concerts;    and   as    everything    con-  musical  and    unhappy  financial  re- 

nected  with  the  first  legitimate  con-  suits.                     / 

cert  in  Chicago   is   of  interest,  we  A  year  elapsed,  and  in  the  fall  of 

append  the  programme  in  full :  1852  a  new  Philharmonic  Society  was 

t»»nrBAMMi?  organiicd,  with  the  foUowing  board 

PROGRAMME^  ^  officers:    President,  William    H. 

I.  Pocponrri-"  FilU du  Regim^r ^^^"^^  ?    Vice    President     Omngton 

Okchbctka.  Lunt ;  Secretary,  T.  W.  Wadsworth ; 

I.  Soi« Palm.  Librarian,  C.  N.  Holden;  Treasurer, 

(With  vocal  quartet  accompaniment.)  q  q.  Thompsou  ;  Directors.  Samucl 

3.  ^^'^'''^^^^^--l;^-^ Johnson,  J.  T.  Jewett.  J.  D.  Cole,  V. 

4.  Comic  Song  and  Choni. Wrinman,  N.  Hurlbut;  Conductor,  G.  p.  Abell. 

5.  The  ''Chicago  Waltz" Ltuswn,  In  the  Spring  of  1853  the  Society  was 

(CompoMd  for  the  occasion.)  incorporated  by  the   Legislature,  by 

Orchestra.  ^^  ^^ entitled  "An  Act  to  Encourage 

vussMTDA^'/h^ii^  the  Science  of  Fiddling/*    The  So- 

7.  PoUta-French  Song L^srn.  ctety  fiddled  through  a  season  of  five 

Orchbstra.  concerts.     Christopher    Plagge  then 

I.  Medley  Chrerture  (Negro  ain)...../>rArM/WrM.  took  the  batofi,  and  another  season 

Oechbstra.  q£-  jjjj^g  concerts  was  given,  with  in- 

•Jr? n^^^^u  ^*;™" ■• •;^'*"^''*:  different   financial   success.      In  the, 

iwith  foil  orchestra!  accompaniment,  arranged  ...                      «           ^     n          1.                      ' 

from  "Preciosa".)  third  season,  that  of  1855,  the  accom- 

^                  ,          ^ «,      *,T  plished    musician,    Carl    Bergmann, 

That  the  readers  of  The  Western  ^^  conductor ;  but  the  jealousies  of 

Monthly  may  know  something  about  ^j^^  ^^^^  musicians  made  the  season 

this  concert,  we  give  them  an  extract  ^  i^^XMve,  and  fairly  drove  him  out  of 

from  a  unique   criticism  which  ap-  ^j^^  ^j^y      j^  ,3^5  ^^^  Society  was  re- 

peared  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the  constructed,  and  R.  G.  Green  was 

following  day,  which  is  specially  in-  ^j^^^  President ;  but  its  days  of  use- 

tcresting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ^i^^gg  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  it  300„  ^^^ 

first  musical  criticism  ever  printed  in  pired. 

the  city.    The  critic  says :  Other  musicians  now  occupied  the 

"To  our  taste,  the  gem  of  the  evening  ?«ld-  .  The  old  ones  dropped  out.  and 

was  the  'Chicago  Waltz,'  composed  for  ^^  ^^^'^  P^^^^s  ^^"^«  Mrs.  Bostwick. 

the  violoncello,  by  Lcussen,  with  guitar  ^enry  D'Antin  the  tenor,  Currie  the 

accompaniment.    It  was  soft;  tender,  lull-  organist,  Becker  the  pianist,  De  Passio 

ing,  wafting  the  listener  as  gently  as  gossa-  ^^e  baritone,  and  Henry  Ahner,--a 

mcr  is  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and  anon  glorious  fragment  of  the  great  Ger- 

carrying  him  round  and  round  and  up  and  ^n^nia  orchestra.    Mrs.  Bostwick  gave 

up  in  a  spiml  motion  delightful  to  feel."  ^ocal   concerto.      Ahner    estabhshed 

the  famous  Saturday  afternoon  con- 
Here  is  a  pre-Raphaelitism  of  detail  certs,  organized  the  first  full  orchestra 
which  a  critic  of  the  present  day  Chicago  ever  had,  and  made  the  at- 
might  well  envy,  but  hardly  reach,  tempt  to  introduce  classical  music, 
outside  of  his  cups.  Mr.  Dyhren-  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable 
furth  gave  eight  of  these  concerts,  honor,  as  gentle  and  delicate  in  his 
following  them  up  with  seven  prom-  feelings  as  a  child,  and  withal  an 
enade  concerto ;  and  the  fifteen  Jeft  accomplished  musician.  He  laboVed 
him  woefylly  out  of  pocket.  Nothing  faithfully  and  conscientiously  in  the 
disheartened,  he  associated  himself  cause  of  music,  but  his  toil  was  never 
with  Mr.  Mould,  the  music-dealer,  in  rewarded.  He  prepared  the  ground 
1 85 1,  and  two  seasons    of  thirteen  and  sowed  the  seed  for  others  to  reap ; 
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and  on  February  3d,  1858,  he  died 
in  poverty,  murmuring  directions  to 
his  orchestra  with  his  dying  lips. 
A  handful  of  friends  followed  his  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
old  cemetery,  one  bleak  winter  day, 
and  left  him  there  with  his  broken 
heart.  Julius  Unger  succeeded  him 
in  1858,  and  had  a  stormy  season ; 
for  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mozart,  with  an  orches- 
tra and  herself  for  vocalist,  pitted  her- 
self against  him.  Mrs.  Bostwick 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  strife  was 
very  fierce  and  violent,  resulting,  as 
all  such  quarrels  do,  in  the  ruin  of 
both,  although  Unger  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  rival  driven  from 
the  field  first.  The  "  Musical  Union," 
which  was  organized  in  1858,  now  had 
the  field  to  itself;  and  during  a  period 
of  six  years  (it  expired  in  1865)  gave 
music  a  healthy  impetus  by  the  pro- 
duction of  "The  Creation,**  "Mes- 
siah," "Elijah,"  and  other  oratorios, 
in  addition  to  miscellaneous  choral 
concerts  and  operettas.  During  this 
time,  also,  the  Mendelssohn  Society 
organized,  in  1858,  with  Mr.  A.  W. 
Dohn  as  conductor;  the  Briggs  House 
classical  concerts,  under  the  auspices 
of  Becker,  De  Passio,  and  Miss  Irma 
de  Pelgrom ;  the  organ  concerts  of 
Miss  Sarah  Tillinghast;  and  the  clas- 
sical chamber  concerts  of  Mrs.  Kloss, 
were  gradually  preparing  the  public 
for  another  regularly  organized  at- 
tempt to  place  music  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

This  came  with  the  erection  of 
Bryan  Hall  in  i860.  On  the  9th  of 
October  of  that  year,  Hans  Balatka 
organized  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Its  concerts  became  all  the  rage ;  and 
year  after  year  Bryan  Hall  was 
thronged  to  overflowing  with  the 
beauty  and  fashion,  as  well  as  the 
musical  talent,  of  the  city.  Up  to 
the  year  1867,  it  averaged  six  concerts 
per  season,  all  of  which  were  success- 
ful.     It  found  its  turning  point  in 


1867,  however,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  we  need  not  discuss  here.  In 
1867  it  gave  but  three  concerts,  which 
proved  a  dead  loss.  In  1868  it  gave 
one  concert,  and  then  died  and 
was  buried  at  a  symposium  of  its 
members,  April  3d,  1868.  It  ac- 
complished a  great  work,  however, 
for  classical  music,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  symphonies  which 
were  produced:  The  First,  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth,  of  Beethoven;  the  Third 
of  Mozart;  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  of 
Gade;  the  B  flat  of  Schumann;  the 
Scotch  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  the  Tri- 
umphal of  Ulrich. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of 
this  progress  further.  At  present  Mr. 
Balatka  is  endeavoring  to  build  up 
his  symphony  concerts,  with  very 
slight  prospects  of  success;  and  in. 
addition  has  organized  the  Oratorio 
Society,  which  has  a  splendidly  drilled 
chorus,  and  starts  off"  with  every  aus- 
pice of  a  long  and  useful  existence. 
The  progress  of  the  city  in  music  has 
been  very  slow,  but  very  steady ;  and 
to-day  it  occupies  a  place  second  only 
to  Boston.  Its  pioneers  have,  of 
course,  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  all 
reformers ;  but  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  and  the  fields  are  now  white 
with  the  harvest. 

What  will  the  music  of  the  future 
be  in  Chicago  ?  The  public  is  ready 
to  support  any  legitimate  musical  un- 
dertaking. It  rests  with  the  musicians, 
then,  to  answer  this  question,  and  the 
answer  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  resolution  with  which  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  development  of 
music.  If  they  will  but  sink  all 
jealoysies  and  rivalries,  if  they  will 
abandon  their  exclusive  tendencies, 
and,  uniting  for  the  common  good, 
approach  music  as  an  art,  and  study 
and  practise  it  as  an  art,  Chicago 
mayb  yet  attain  the  first  place  as  a 
musical  centre. 
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WHY  is  it  that  good  epigrams, 
at  making  which  the  wits  of 
all  ages  have  tried  their  hands,  are  so 
rare?  Of  the  thousands  that  have 
been  composed,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  not  over  five  hundred  are  good, 
and  that  of  these  not  more  than  fifty 
meet  all  the  conditions  of  excellence, 
and  may  be  pronounced  gems  with- 
out a  flaw.  Martial,  the  Roman  poet, 
who  wrote  fourteen  books  of  epi- 
grams, frankly  confesses  that  of  that 
vast  number  only  a  few  are  good, 
some  passable,  and  the  great  majority 
Qtter  failures.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Though  less  genius  is  re- 
quired to  produce  this  species  of  lit- 
erary composition  than  is  demanded 
by  a  sustained  effort — such  as  an  ode, 
an  elegy,  or  a  lyric — yet  in  certain 
respects  it  is  as  difficult  and  as  exact- 
ing as  an  epic.  In  its  very  brevity 
lies  its  difficulty.  Nobody  expects  an 
"Iliad"  or  a  "Paradise  Lost"  to  be 
one  perpetual  blaze  of  splendor :  pro- 
saic and  even  dull  passages  are  not 
only  excusable,  but  needed  as  foils; 
for  nothing  tires  so  soon  as  perpetual 
brilliancy  and  gorgeousness  unre- 
lieved. The  more  exquisite  the  en- 
joyment we  derive  from  any  source, 
the  more  imperiously  is  an  occasional 
suspension  required.  We  sicken  at 
perpetual  lusciousness ;  we  loathe  the 
unvarying  atmosphere  of  a  scented 
room,  though  "  all  Arabia  breathes  " 
from  its  recesses.  But  while  good 
Homer  may  be  allowed  to  nod  occa- 
sionally, as  Horace  has  told  us,  and 
even  the  rich  illustrations  which  fancy 
scatters  over  the  page  of  the  orator  or 
the  poet  may  be  crowded  upon  each 
other  too  fast,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
epigrammatist.  He  must  condense 
his  wit  into  a  few  brief  lines ;  it  must 
be  intensely    pungent — like    some 


extract  which  is  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
sand roses,  and  is  fraught  with  their 
accumulated  odors ;  or  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  bark  in  a  few 
grains  of  quinine. 

What  are  the  precise  charactenstics 
of  an  epigram  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 
It  differs  from  a  joke  in  the  fact  that 
the  wit  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  words, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  conveyed  in 
another  language;  while  an  epigram 
is  a  wit  of  ideas,  and  hence  is  trans- 
latable. Like  aphorisms,  songs,  and 
sonnets,  it  is  occupied  with  some  single 
point,  small  and  manageable;  but 
whilst  a  song  conveys  a  sentiment,  a 
sonnet  a  poetical  and  an  aphorism  a 
moral  reflection,  an  epigram  expresses 
a  contrast.  Its  chief  requisites  are 
elegance,  polish,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, consummate  ease  of  versifi- 
cation, distinctness  of  idea,  and,  above 
all,  an  adroit  satiric  ending,  or  sting 
in  the  tail.  Dulness  and  artistic  defect 
are  here  inexcusable,  and  no  broad 
mantle  of  "poetic  license"  can  cover 
the  sin.  Especially  is  it  essential  that 
an  epigram  be  brief.  It  has  been  just- 
ly said  that  of  two  epigrams,  ceteris 
paribus^  the  longer  is  the  less.  Four 
lines  are  better  than  six,  and  two  than 
four.  The  Spartan  brevity,'  no  less 
than  .the  Attic  salt,  is  indispensable, 
though  there  seems  no  need  for  so  rigid 
a  limit  as  Boileau's  —  un  bon  mot  de 
deux  rimes  omes.  Originally  an  epi- 
gram was  merely  an  inscription  on  an 
altar,  temple,  or  monument;  and,  far 
from  being  bitter  or  sarcastic,  it  was 
commemorative  or  laudatory.  Next 
it  came  to  mean  a  short  poem  con- 
taining some  single  thought  pointedly 
expressed,  the  subjects  being  various — 
amatory,  convivial,  eulogistic,  or  hu- 
morous. Even  then,  however,  the 
sting  was  no  necessary  part  of  it ;  and 
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all  that  the  Greeks  aimed  at  was  perfect 
literary  finish  and  simplicity.  It  was 
the  Roman  satirists  who  changed  both 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  the  epi- 
gram, and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  idea  that  it  should  have 
a  spice  of  malice.  Their  notion  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  following  distich : 

Omne  epigramma  sit  instar  apis  :  sit  aculeius  illi : 
Sint  sua  mclla,  sit  et  corporis  exigui, — 

which  has  been  loosely  translated  thus : 

'*  The  qualities  three  that  in  a  bee  we  meet. 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  its  tail." 

A  good  collection  of  epigrams  should 
have  some  system,  illustrating  the 
styles  of  wit  as  well  as  tones  of  thought 
which  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages — a  merit  which  the  collection 
by  Rev.  J.  Booth,  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  London,  and  which  has 
suggested  this  article,  has  not.  The 
book,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mere  cata- 
comb of  miscellaneous  pieces,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  without  any  chro- 
nological arrangement  or  selection ; 
and  the  classification,  if  classification 
it  can  be  called,  is  as  illogical  as  it  is 
defective.  Still  the  author,  casting  his 
net  into  the  g^eat  sea  of  literature,  has 
fished  up  many  fine  epigrams ;  and  of 
these  we  shall  cull  out  some  of  the 
best,  adding  to  them  a  larger  number 
which  we  have  gathered,  in  our  read- 
ing, from  ancient  and  modern  sources. 

To  begin  with  the  ancients :  Mar- 
tial wrote  a  great  many  platitudes,  yet 
from  his  thick  volume  one  may  pick 
some  epigrams  that  have  the  true  ring. 
Here  is  one  on  a  married  couple : 

So  like  yourselves,  so  like  your  lives, 

As  bad  as  bad  can  be ; 
The  worst  of  husbands,  worst  of  wives, — 

*T  is  strange  you  can't  agree. 

Cervantes  compares  translations  to 
the  reverse  side  of  tapestry ;  but  the 
following  rather  gains  in  point  than 
loses  by  the  transfusion  from  Latin 
into  English: 

TO  A   CAPRICIOUS  FRIEND. 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 

Thou  'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow  — 

Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about 
ihcc, 

There  Is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 


Nothing  can  be  more  thoughtful,  or 
more  apposite  to  our  own  times  when 
men  are  so  swamped  by  business 
cares,  than  the  lines  to  Postumus, 
which  Cowley  has  so  beautifully 
translated : 

To«morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry ; 
In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie. 
That  't  is  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  ? 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
'Tis  so  far  fetched,  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'T  will  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To-morrow  I  will  live,  the  fool  docs  say; 
To-day  itself 's  too  late  —  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

One  of  the  most  pungent  of  Mar- 
tial's epigrams  is  the  following: 

Petit  Gemellus  nuptias  Maronillae, 
Et  cupit,  et  instat,  et  precatur,  et  donat; 
Adeone  pulchra  est?    Immo  focdius  nil  est ; 
Quid  ergo  in  ilia  petitur  et  placet?    Tussit.  — 

which  a  writer  in  the  "Westminster 
Review"  reproduces  thus: 

Strephon  most  fierce  besieges  Chloe, 
A  nymph  not  over  young  or  showy  ; 
What,  then,  can  Strephon's  love  provoke? 
A  charming  paralytic  stroke. 

The  effect  of  this  epigram  lies  in  the 
sudden  iussit,  "she  coughs,"  which 
stops  the  hurried  questions,  bringing 
them  down  with  a  pistol-shot.  "A 
charming  paralytic  stroke"  is  diffuse 
and  pointless.  The  following  pre- 
serves more  of  the  terseness  and  elan 
of  the  original : 

Gemellus  wants  to  marry  Maronilla ; 

Sighs,  ogles,  prays,  and  will  not  be  put  off. 

Is  she  so  lovely  ?    Hideous  as  Scylla  ! 

What  makes  him  ogle,  sigh,  and  pray?    Her 
cough  I 

Martial's  lines  "To  an  lU-Favorcd 
Lady"  are  very  subtle  and  sarcastic: 

While  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung. 
And  heard  the  tempting  siren  in  thy  tongue. 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  endured  I 
But  when  the  candle  entered,  I  was  cured  I 

Less  delicate,  but  equally  pointed, 
is  the  sarcasm  against  the  doctor 
turned  undertaker,  who,  as  Martial 
says,  does  not  change  his  profession 
by  the  change : 

Nuper  erat  medicus,  nunc  est  vespillo  Diabus ; 
Quod  vespillo  facit,  fecerat  et  medicus  — 

which  Boileau,  no  doubt,  had  in  his 
eye  when  he  wrote  that  delicious 
couplet : 

II  vivait  jadis  A  Florence  un  m£decin, 
SaTant  hableur,  die-on,  tt  ckihbr* 
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If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  the 
following  epigram  may  be  regarded 
as  perfect: 

Pauper  videri  vuU  Cinna  —  et  est  pauper. 

"Cinna  pretends  to  be  poor,  and  is 
what  he  pretends" — a  monostich 
rarely  excelled. 

A  large  majority  of  the  epigrams 
of  all  ages  have  turned  on  the  follies 
of  certain  set  and  customary  char- 
acters, regarded  from  conventional 
points  of  view.  Women  who  paint 
and  women  who  scold,  sermons  that 
have  the  effect  of  poppy  and  mandrag- 
ora,  the  rascality  of  lawyers,  and 
Death's  imprudence  in  carrying  off 
doctors,  are  old  and  hackneyed  themes 
on  which  the  changes  have  been  rung 
for  ages.  Of  legal  jests,  one  of  the 
best,  though  rather  long,  is  the  follow- 
ing hit  at  Lord  Eldon  (with  others), 
who,  according  to  Sydney  Smith, 
could  not  assent  to  the  truth  that  two 
and  two  make  four  without  shedding 
tears  or  expressing  some  doubt  or 
scruple : 

Mr.  Leach  made  a  speech, 

Angry,  neat,  but  wrong ; 
Mr.  Han,  on  the  other  part. 

Was  prosy,  dull,  and  long. 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  very  well. 
Though  nobody  knew  what  about ; 

Mr.  Tower  talked  for  an  hour  ^— 
Sat  down  fatigued  and  hot. 

Mr.  Parker  made  the  case  darker. 
Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 

Mr.  Cooke  quoted  his  book, 
And  the  Chancellor  said,  "  I  doubt.'* 

The  author  of  this  was  Sir  George  Rose, 
to  whom  Lord  Eldon  not  long  after, 
in  deciding  a  case  against  him,  said : 
"In  this  case,  Mr.  Rose,  the  Chancel- 
lor does  not  doubt."  A  terser  epi- 
gram than  the  foregoing  is  one  which 
was  sent  on  a  scrap  of  paper  by  a 
barrister  to  Baron  Garrow,  who  had 
been  laboring  during  a  cross-examina- 
tion to  prove  by  a  prevaricating  old 
woman  that  a  tender  of  money  had 
been  made: 

Garrow,  forbear  I  that  tough  old  jade 
Will  never  prove  a  tender  made. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
epigram  exactly  suits  the  genius  of 


the  English  language.  There  are 
proofs  enough  to  the  contrary,  we 
think,  to  remove  all  skepticism  on 
this  point;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
French,  preserve  the  neatness  and 
the  point  of  this  kind  of  witticism 
better  than  our  own  tongue.  One  of 
the  most  pungent  French  epigrams  is 
Boileau's  verse  on  the  fierce  dispute 
that  raged  in  the  Catholic  church  con- 
cerning the  Homoousion  and  the  Horn- 
siousion.  Men  tore  each  other  to 
pieces  because  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  Son  was  similar  to  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  or  of  the 
same  substance — a  dispute  which 
hinged  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  dipthong  oi:  — 

D'une  syllabe  impie  un  saint  mot  augment^ 
Remplit  tous  les  esprits  d'aigreurs  si  meurtri^res — 
Tu  fis,  dans  une  guerre  et  si  triste  et  si  longue, 
Perir    tant  de    Chretiens,  martyrs   d*  une  dip- 
tkongue  I 

Though  the  epigram  did  not  flower 
fully  in  England  till  half  a  century 
later,  yet  it  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
What  can  be  more  sarcastic  than  the 
following  by  Cleveland:  — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed 

his  doom  : 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

"  Si  sic  omnia  dixissetP'  exclaims 
Dryden,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy."  "  This  is  wit  in  all  languages : 
it  is  like  mercury,  never  to  be  lost  or 
killed." 

Of  many  epigrams  the  chief  ele- 
ment is  surprise — an  artifice  by  which 
an  unexpected  turn  is  suddenly  given 
to  some  apparently  careless  assertion. 
A  good  specimen  is  this  hit  at  a  fat 
doctor: 

When  Edwards  treads  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry 
God  bless  you,  sir !  and  lay  their  rammers  by. 

The  best  machinery  for  surprise  is 
the  amoebae ic  poem,  or  question  and 
answer,  as  in  the  dialogue  of  the  trav- 
eller and  the  clergyman : 

C.  —  I  've  lost  my  portmanteau. 
T.  —  I  pity  your  grief! 
C  —  All  my  sermons  are  in  it. 
r.  — I  pity  the  thief! 
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Pope,  who  is  one  of  the  most  epi- 
grammatic of  poets,  wrote  few  epi- 
grams which  are  disconnected  from 
his  other  verses,  but  his  poems,  from 
the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  to  the  "  Dun- 
ciad,**  are  strewn  with  antithetical 
couplets  that  are  "  steeped  in  the  very 
brine  of  conceit,  and  sparkle  like  salt 
in  fire.*'  What  can  be  keener  or  more 
sparkling  than  such  lines  as  these : 

Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast 
When  husbands — or  when  lapdogi — breathe  their 
last; 

or  the  portraiture  of  an  intriguing 
woman  who,  after  aiming  at  loftier 
game,  saw  a  surer  and  easier  prey, 
and 

stooped  at  once. 
And  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

The  satires  of.  Young  abound  in 
terse  and  caustic  epigrams,  of  which 
the  following  rivals  the  happiest  con- 
ceits of  Pope: 

'T  is  health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark, — 

A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Qarke ; 

But  let  the  logic  of  the  pulse  decay. 

The  Grecian  he  'U  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray. 

Of  one  of  Young's  deadliest  thrusts, 
Voltaire,  the  Corypheus  of  French 
epigrammatists,  was  the  victim.  The 
French  wit  having  in  Young's  pres- 
ence decried  Milton's  genius,  and  rid- 
iculed particularly  the  personification 
in  Paradise  Lost,  of  Death,  Sin,  and 
Satan,  the  Englishman,  indignant  at 
the  Frenchman's  irreverence  and  lev- 
ity, lifted  his  finger,  and  pointing  at 
him,  said: 

Thou  art  so  witty,  wicked,  and  so  thin. 
Thou  art  at  once  the  Devil,  Death,  and  Sin. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  some 
years  after  his  death  to  the  author  of 
"Hudibras,"  who  died  in  the  most 
squalid  quarter  of  London,  and  was 
indebted  to  the  charity  of  a  friend  for 
a  grave,  provoked  one  of  the  acutest 
epigrams  in  the  language : 

While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive. 

No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give : 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death,  and  turned  to 

dust. 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown : 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 


The  times  of  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.,  were  the  great  age  of 
historical  epigrams  in  England.  One 
of  the  personages  most  frequently 
satirized  during  this  period  was  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  petty 
avarice  and  hagglings  with  the  Bath 
chairmen,  and  uxorious  fondness  for 
his  termagant,  Sarah,  were  remem- 
bered long  after  the  conqueror  of 
Blenheim  was  forgotten  — just  as  Lord 
Peterborough,  walking  from  market 
in  his  blue  ribbon,  with  a  fowl  under 
one  arm  and  a  cabbage  under  the 
other,  threw  into  the  shade  the  hero 
of  Almanza.  Marlborough's  new  pal- 
ace of  Blenheim  was  the  target  of 
ceaseless  shafts — as,  for  example,  this 
epigram  on  the  high  arch  built  over 
the  little  brook  in  the  park : 

The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows : 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 

A  more  murderously  severe  lam- 
poon on  the  hero  of  Blenheim  and 
Malplaquet  was  that  by  Swift,  which 
doses  thus :  / 

Behold,  his  funeral  appears— 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan's  tears. 
Wont  at  such  times  the  heart  to  pierce. 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  of  that  ?  his  friends  may  say. 
He  had  those  honors  in  his  day  ; 
True  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
He  made  them  weep  before  he  died. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  this  fierce 
satire  of  Swift  with  the  delicate  pleas- 
antry of  Addison.  "Swift  uses  the 
knout  like  a  Russian ;  Addison  tickles 
a  man  into  agonies  with  a  feather. 
Swift  is  dicaxy  and  Addison  facetus** 

Of  Oxford  epigrams  we  have  a  few 
choice  specimens,  of  which  we  can 
give  only  the  briefest  in  this  article. 
An  alteration  in  the  statutory  exer- 
cises for  divinity  degrees,  by  which 
two  theological  essays  were  required 
in  future  from  the  candidates,  drew 
forth  t^ie  following : 

The  title  D.  D.  't  is  proposed  to  convey 
To  an  A  double  S  for  a  double  S  A. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
having  been  declined  by  a  distin- 
guished  officer   on    account   of  the 
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heavy  fees  at  that  time  demanded,  his 
refusal  was  thus  set  forth : 

Oxford,  no  doubt  you  wish  nffe  well. 

But  prithee  let  me  be ; 
I  can't,  alas !  be  D.  C.  L., 

Because  of  L.  S.  D. 

Sydney  Smith's  description  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  mounted  on  a  donkey,  is  de- 
cidedly classic : 

Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 
Short,  though  not  so  fat  as  Bacchus, 
Riding  on  a  little  jackass. 

One  of  the  "modem  improve- 
ments "  in  epigrams  is  the  artifice  of 
parody,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
poor  trick,  but  which,  as  it  doubles 
the  surpriie,  and  therefore  the  effi- 
ciency, caanot  be  very  sharply  con- 
demned. A  good  illustration  is  the 
following  hit  at  Tom  Moore : 

When  Limerick  once,  in  idle  whim, 
Moore,  as  her  member,  gaily  courted. 

The  boys,  for  fun's  sake,  asked  of  him 
To  state  what  party  he  supported ; 

When  thus  to  them  the  answer  ran  : 
"  I  'm  of  no  party,  as  a  man. 
But,  as  a  poet,  am-a-tory** 

The  poet  thus  wittily  characterized 
was  one  of  the  most  sparkling  of  epi- 
grammatists. Though  erotic  verse 
may  have  been  his  forte,  yet  he 
showed  that  the  bow  of  Cupid  can 
wound  as  well  as  the  bow  of  Apollo. 
As  another  has  said,  he  was  in  con- 
troversy as  quick  and  as  vexatious  as 
a  mosquito;  and  he  had  an  eminent 
advantage  in  his  musical  command' 
of  verse,  for  his  hum  charms  the  ear 
while  his  sting  tortures  the  flesh.  He 
was  like  his  own 

bees  of  Trebicond, 
Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that  glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round. 
Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad. 

Of  the  scores  of  jeux  cT esprit  that 
fell  from  his  pen,  we  have  room  only 
for  the  following  on  a  vain  politician, 
which  suggests  a  kind  of  speculation 
that  might  be  made  very  profitable  in 
these  days : 

The  best  speculation  the  market  holds  forth 

To  any  enlightened  lover  of  pelf. 
Is  to  buy up  at  the  price  he  is  worth. 

And  sell  hjjs  at  that  he  puts  on  himself. 


Of  epigrams  on  names,  the  name  is 
legion.  Dr.  Lettsom's  "  Principles  of 
Medicine  "  stands  in  the  front  rank  for 
its  pith  and  unpretending  stoicism, 
which  is  content  to  do  its  duty  and 
abide  the  consequences : 

If  anybody  comes  to  I, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em : 
If,  after  that,  they  like  to  die. 

Why,  what  care  I  ?    I.  Lbttsom. 

In  the  next  we  have  the  very  apices 
rerum  : 

With  Pius,  Wiseman  tries 

To  lay  us  under  ban : 
O  Pius,  man  unwise ; 

O  im-pious  Wiseman  I 

When  Disraeli,  in  a  speech  on  the 
death  of  Wellington,  borrowed  with- 
out acknowledgment  a  passage  from 
a  French  eulogy  on  Marshal  St.  Cyr, 
by  Thiers,  he  became  the  victim  of 
endless  puns,  gibes,  and  epigrams, 
among  which  was  this  ironical  de- 
fence : 

In  soimding  great  Wellington's  praue, 
Dizzy's  grief  and  the  truth  both  appear ; 

For  a  great  flood  of  tears  (Thiers)  he  lets  fidl. 
Which  were  certainly  meant  for  sincere  (St.  Cyr). 

One  of  the  neatest  and  most  caustic 
epigrams  of  this  century  is  the  one 
which  Byron  so  much  admired,  on 
Ward — a  tonguey  Parliamentary  ora- 
tor and  writer  for  the  magazines,  who 
had  criticised  Rogers's  "Italy"  with 
great  severity.  Referring  to  Ward's 
practice  of  passing  off  cut-and-dry 
speeches  for  extempore  ones,  the 
banker-poet  gave  him  the  following 
rapier-like  thrust: 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  but  I  deny  it : 
He  has  a  heart,  wcAgtU  his  seeches  by  it. 

Few  epigrams  are  more  ingenious 
than  the  following  parody  on  the 
noted  grammatical  line,  Bifrons  at- 
que  Custos,  Bos,  Fur,  Sus,  atque  Sa- 
cerdos.  The  author,  curiously  enough, 
was  a  Canterbury  clergyman : 

Bijrons  ever  when  he  preaches ; 
Ctutos  of  what  in  his  reach  is ; 
Bos  among  his  neighbors'  wives ; 
Fur  in  gathering  of  his  tithes ; 
Sus  at  every  parish  feast ; 
On  Sundays,  Sacerdos,  a  priesL 

Lessing  has  given  us  one  of.  the 
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best  specimens  of  the  German  epi- 
gram: 

£s  hat  der  Schuster  Franz  zum  Dichter  sich  ent- 

zuckt, 

Was  er  als  Schuster  that,  das  thuC  er  noch :  er 
flickt  ;— 

which,  roughly  rendered,  runs  thus: 

Tompkins  forsakes  his  last  and  awl 

For  literary  squabbles : 
Styles  himself  poet ;  but  his  trade 

Remains  the  same  —  he  cobbles. 

American  epigrams  of  a  high  char- 
acter are  not  very  numerous ;  yet  we 
have  seen  a  few  almost  as  keen,  pithy, 
and  artistically  finished,  as  any  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  following,  which 
appeared  when  Dr.  Parsons  won  the 
prize  for  the  best  prologue  to  be  re- 
cited at  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  is  decidedly  toothsome : 

INVITA   DENTB. 

"  What !  Parsons  a  dentist?    You  do  n't  mean  to 
say 
That  that  sort  of  chap  bore  the  chaplet  away  ?  " 
"Nay  —  none    of  your   sneers    at    his    laureate 
wreath  — 
He 's  a  very  good  poet,  in  spite  of  his  teeth !  " 

The  following  lines  to  a  lady  who 
had  published  a  volume  of  mediocre 
poems,  appeared  many  years  ago  in 
the  ••Knickerbocker  Magazine: 


it 


Unfortunate  lady,  how  sad  is  your  lot ! 
Your  ringlets  are  red  —  your  poems  are  not. 

Why  is  it  that  epigram -writing  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  ?  Is  it  because  we 
live  in  a  prosaic  and  realistic  age — be- 
cause the  era  of  wits  and  preux-che- 
valiers  has  gone,  and  that  of  '*  econo- 
mists and  calculators  *'  has  succeeded  ? 
For  a  single  stroke  of  wit — one  deadly 
stab  which  shall  give  an  enemy  his 
quietus  —  no  better  form  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  we  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  once  an  acknowledged 
and  formidable  force  in  literature. 
Time  was  when  the  wits  were  the 
lords  or  lions  of  society,  and*  a  satir- 
ical poem  of  a  few  lines  might  ruin  a 
politician,  extinguish  an  author,  or 
cripple  if  not  overthrow  a  ministry. 
Epigrams  were  then  the  favorite  weap- 
ons of  political  and  personal  contro- 


versy, and  battles  were  fought  with 
this  rapier,  as  decisive  as  are  now  won 
with  the  clumsy  club  of  the  pamphlet- 
eer or  the  broadsides  of  the  newspa- 
per. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  small 
shot  which  Fox  and  Sheridan,  Pitt  and 
Canning,  fired  off  in  the  "Rolliad"  and 
"Anti-Jacobin  "  did  not  prove  as  mur- 
derous to  their  political  enemies  as  the 
bombs  and  shells  which  they  let  loose 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  of 
the  ponderous  pamphlets  and  speeches 
of  those  times  have  been  forgotten, 
while  the  apparently  ephemeral  pieces, 
intended  for  a  transient  end,  are  still 
read  and  admired  and  laughed  over. 
Not  a  tithe  of  those  who  have  roared 
over  •*  The  Needy  Knife-Grinder"  have 
read  Burke's  "Letter  on  the  French 
Revolution;**  while  such  works  as  Dar- 
win's "  Loves  of  the  Plants  *'  and  Payne 
Knight's  "Progress  of  Civil  Society" 
survive  only  in  their  parodies.  The 
old  monarchy  of  France  was  defined 
as  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams ; 
and  even  during  the  Revolution,  when 
men  were  not  in  the  mood  for  merri- 
ment, the  contending  factions  made 
use  of  this  weapon.  Notwithstanding 
the  efficacy  of  that  fearful  political  en- 
gine, the  guillotine,  Chamfort,  who  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation, 
has  declared  that  II  ny  a  rien  qui  tue 
com  me  un  ridicule.  Why,  then,  we 
repeat,  have  we  now  comparatively 
few  epigrams?  Doubtless  an  expla- 
^nation  of  their  dearth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  first,  that  authors  are  less 
jealous  of  each  other  than  in  the  days 
of  Pope  and  Dr^'den ;  they  are  no 
longer  divided  into  hostile  cliques,  but 
rejoice  in  each  other's  success,  and 
feel  that  they  are  members  of  a  com- 
mon guild.  Political  contests  are  less 
personal  than  of  yore,  and  indignant 
lampoons  have  disappeared  with  duel- 
ling and  revengeful  party  feelings. 
The  epigram  was  perfected  in  an  age 
when  manners  were  starched  and  for- 
mal—  an  age  of  minuets,  and  hoops, 
and  pomatum,  and  powdered  cues, 
and  purple  velvet  doublets,  and  flesh- 
colored    stockings; — when,  too,  the 
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classics  were  studied  and  imitated 
more  than  now,  and  the  antithetical 
poetry  of  Pope.  Swift,  and  Dryden, 
imitated  by  all,  made  epigrammatic 
writing  easy  and  fashionable.  The 
result  is  that,  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection  or  adaptation,  our  venom 
bags  have  been  absorbed,  and  men 
are  born  without  them.  Occasionally 
hybrid  specimens  of  the  epigram  ap- 
pear in  "Punch,"  or  flower  in  the 
backward  season  and  classical  air  of 
the  English  universities ;  and  now  and 
then  you  are  startled  by  an  epigram, 
at  once  pithy,  pointed,  and  exquisitely 
finished,  in  some  American  journal; 
but  generally  they  have  lost  their  fla- 
vor, and  degenerated  into  vehicles  for 
jokes  and  puns.  On  the  whole,  the 
change  is  not  to  be  regretted;  for, 
however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  read 
epigrams  and  impromptus,  no  one 
could  ever  have  liked  to  be  their  vic- 
tim —to  be  a  target  for  gibes  and  sar- 
casms. To  become  a  martyr  '*  for  the 
truth's  sake  **  has  been  the  ambition 
and  "last  infirmity"  of  many  noble 
minds;  but  no  one  likes  to  be  a  butt 
of  ridicule  in  order  to  testify  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conviotions.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  men  would  rather 
be  deemed  villains  than  fools ;  and  it 
is  certainly  more  pleasing  to  our  van- 
ity to  be  hated  than  to  be  despised. 
Human  nature  was  the  same  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  as  to-day ;  and  to  no  man, 
however  thick-skinned,  could  it  ever 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  his  little 
personal  peculiarities,  his  "peccadil- 
loes or  scapes  of  infirmity,"  some/<w/-r 
pas,  or  unlucky  blunder,  or  petty  so- 
cial sin,  or  "  virtuous  vice,"  done  into 
verse,  and  handed  round  the  break- 
fast or  tea-tables  of  his  particular  cir- 
cle, to  amuse  his  friends  and  give  their 
cheeks  a  holiday.  Nowadays,  if  a 
man*s  conduct  is  satirized  by  a  review 
or  newspaper,  he  reflects,  with  Bent- 
ley,  that  no  man  was  ever  written 


down  except  by  himself;  or  reasons, 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,*  that  "if  the 
end  brings  him  out  right,  what  is  said 
against  him  wo  n't  amount  to  any- 
thing—  if  the  end  brings  him  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  he  is  right 
would  make  no  difference;"  and  so 
he  laughs  at  the  jest  if  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  if  otherwise  lets  it  hum  and 
buzz  itself  asleep.  Not  so  with  the 
terse  and  biting  epigram  of  two  to 
eight  lines,  which  was  first  confiden- 
tially whispered  from  friend  to  friend, 
and  then  handed  about  in  manuscript 
long  before  it  was  caught  up  by  the 
press.  This  insect  libel  seemed  never 
to  die ;  it  stuck  to  its  victim  like  a  gnat, 
teased  him  his  life  long,  and  oftentimes 
clung  to  his  memory  long  after  he  had 
been  fretted  and  worried  into  his  grave. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  exqui- 
site polish  and  the  razor-like  sharpness 
of  the  jest  made  it  more  endurable. 
Men  do  not  stand  still  to  be  stabbed 
or  shot,  in  mute  admiration  of  the 
splendid'  weapons  with  which  they 
may  be  assailed.  Few  persons  have 
the  equanimity  which  Chesterfield 
manifested  when  he  read  Johnson's 
stinging  letter,  and  can  coolly  point 
out  and  commend  the  happy  conceits, 
the  exquisite  turns  of  expression,  in  a 
satirical  production  every  sentence  of 
which  is  a  stab  at  themselves.  It  is 
true  an  epigrammatist  has  said  that — 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 

Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen, — 

Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 

But  we  believe  the  very  reverse  is 
true — that  both  cut  more  deeply,  and 
leave  scars  that  are  longer  in  healing. 
Johnson  was  right  when  he  declared 
that  *'  the  vehicle  of  wit  and  delicacy  " 
only  makes  the  satire  more  stinging. 
Compared  with  ordinary  abuse,  the 
difference,  he  said,  is  between  being 
bruised  with  a  club  and  being  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  arrow. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  WITH  THE  CHINESE. 


BY  H.   ROUNDY. 


AT  a  time  when  so  much,  both 
fact  and  fancy,  is  being  said 
of  the  Chinese,  the  writer— having 
passed  more  than  twenty  years  of  a 
rather  busy  life  among  that  wonder- 
ful people,  and  having  had  opportu- 
nities enjoyed  by  few  for  studying 
their  character  and  their  institutions, 
their  manners  and  their  customs— 
imagines  that  the  following  abstract 
of  his  observations  and  experience 
may  not  prove  valueless. 

The  Chinese  nation,  so  far  as  it 
traces  back  its  origin  by  authentic 
tradition,  is  the  oldest  nation  on  the 
earth ;  and  its  history,  both  by  tradi- 
tion and  record,  extends  back  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  It  is 
also  the  most  populous ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  are  embraced 
in  the  empire  of  China.  To  this  na- 
tion we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing,  gunpowder,  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  many  other 
discoveries  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  is 
almost  a  wonder  that  so  conservative 
a  people  could  ever-  invent  anything. 
Conservatism  is  as  inseparable  from 
a  Chinaman  as  his  cue.  Meng-tsze 
(usually  known  as  Mencius),  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  philoso- 
phers, left  a  proverb  which  says, 
"  Our  fathers  were  wiser  than  we :  let 
us  follow  in  their  footsteps."  This 
proverb  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
all  the  people,  fi*om  childhood  to  old 
age ;  and  hence  among  them  there  is 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  nearly 
every  subject.  Their  native  writers 
admit  that  the  stagnation  and  want  of 
progress  in  modern  arts  and  sciences 
among  them  is  largely  owing  to  their 
following  too  closely  the  teachings 
and   practices  of  old   philosophers. 


artists,  and  mechanics,  without  regard 
to  the  wants  or  exigencies  of  the  pres« 
ent  day.  Chinese  juAks  and  other 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  are 
the  same  as  those  of  a  thousand  years 
ago;  and  the  Chinese  mode  of  dress 
is  an  unchanging  national  costume. 

One  of  thei^  own  authors  has  re- 
marked that  "the  whole  nation  looks 
alike;"  and  travellers  agree  that  one 
Chinese  countenance  is  always  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  another,  in  feature 
and  expression.  A  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  one  Chinaman's  face  and  fig- 
ure, either  by  painting  or  wax-work, 
would  serve  as  a  likeness  for  nearly 
every  individual  of  the  same  age 
throughout  the  empire.  Their  physi- 
ologists attribute  this  personal  resem- 
blance to  their  custom  of  intermar- 
riage, which  has  prevailed  so  long 
without  any  admixture  of  foreign 
blood  —  except  with  the  Tartars,  who 
are  also  Mongolians,  and  who,  al- 
though of  darker  complexion,  are 
similar  in  form  and  feature  to  the 
original  inhabitants  of  China  proper. 

Although  condemned  by  the  re- 
ligious writings  and  teachings  of 
China,  the  marriage  of  "blood  rela- 
tions "  prevails  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent— especially  among  the  upper 
classes,  where  the  old  families  favor 
the  betrothal  of  children  in  their  own 
"set,"  and  too  frequently  with  their 
own  kindred.  The  Chinese  physi- 
cians assert  that,  for  this  reason,  weak 
intellects,  insanity,  and  idiocy,  are  far 
more  prevalent  among  the  wealthy 
than  among  the  poorer  classes.  The 
average  natural  talents  of  the  work- 
ing-classes are  superior  to  those  of 
the  rich  classes,  who  are  exempt  from 
the  stimulus  of  personal  labor  or  ex- 
ertion.   The  field  for  mental  culture  is 
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open  to  all ;  education  and  books  are 
cheap,  and  many  of  the  best  scholars 
and  literary  men  in  China  have  risen 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 

Every  one  who  has  had  dealings 
with  the  Chinese  can  testify  to  their 
business  probity  and  honor.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  English  East  India  Company 
many  years  ago  adopted  a  system  of 
buying  whole  cargoes  of  teas  and 
silks  of  the  Chinese  merchants  at 
Canton  by  sample;  and  that  during 
thirty  or  forty  years  it  was  almost  an 
unheard-of  occurrence  for  any  cargo 
shipped  to  prove  inferior  to  the  speci- 
men lots. 

In  their  social  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  Chinese,  while  they  have 
some  things  in  common  with  us,  are 
in  most  respects  quite  dissimilar,  and 
to  us  peculiar.  For  instance :  In  pay- 
ing calls,  we  take  our  hats  off;  they 
leave  theirs  on.  We  advance  and  of- 
fer our  friends  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand;  but  they,  as  they  advance  to- 
ward the  host,  close  their  own  fists  to- 
gether and  shake  them  vigorously  in 
front  of  him,  at  the  same  time  bowing 
nearly  to  the  ground.  At  dinner  we 
commence  with  soup  and  fish,  and 
end  with  a  dessert  of  wine  and  fruit ; 
but  they  reverse  the  order,  beginning 
with  wine,  cake,  and  fruit,  and  ending 
with  fish  and  soup.  At  weddings  our 
ladies  wear  white;  Chinese  ladies 
usually  wear  red.  Instead  of  bloom- 
isg  bridesmaids  beautifully  arrayed,  in 
China  old  matrons  dressed  in  black 
attend  the  bride.  In  the  honeymoon, 
the  bride  dispenses  with  a  bridial  tour, 
and  satisfies  herself  with  being  caged 
up  in  her  husband's  house.  At  fu- 
nerals and  for  mourning,  black  is  not 
worn,  but  white.  Shuttlecocks  are 
not  battledored  by  the  hand,  but  by 
the  foot.  In  books,  the  name  is  in- 
scribed on  the  bottom  edge  or  end; 
the  paging  is  at  the  bottom  comer; 
and  in  reading  you  proceed  from 
right  to  left — reading  each  column 
from  top  to  bottom.  Sailors,  in  nam- 
ing the  points  of  the  compass,  com- 


mence with  the  east  and  circle  to  the 
west.  A  "  South  wester "  is  Sie  nam 
Foong — ^West-south-wind.  In  launch- 
ing vessels  in  small  streams,  they  are 
put  into  the  water  sideways.  (The 
*'  Great  Eastern "  was  launched  in 
this  manner  in  the  Thames,  the 
river  being  too  narrow  at  the  point 
where  she  was  built  to  admit  of  her 
going  "  end  on,*'  as  the  impetus  would 
have  shot  her  across  to  the  opposite 
bank.)  Chinese  horsemen  mount  on 
the  "off"  side.  Scholars  in  primary 
schools  "study  out  loud";  and  in 
reciting  do  not  face  their  teachers* 
but  turn  their  backs  toward  them.  At 
parties,  the  gentlemen  do  not  wear 
black  polished  boots,  but  shoes  with 
soles  an  inch  thick,  the  edges  of  which 
are  whitened  with  chalk. 

Chinamen  delight  in  caricature,  and 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Their  ideas  of  politeYiess  and  good 
breeding  are  such  as  to  place  restraints 
upon  any  display  of  excitement  or  un- 
due emphasis  in  manners  and  con- 
versation ;  hence,  a  bombastic  man  is 
called  a  "paper  tiger;"  and  an  over- 
zealous  or  too  demonstrative  religion- 
ist is  said  to  be  "too  good  to  live  and 
too  nice  to  die;"  and  they  ask  "What 
shall  be  done  with  him?"  A  selfish 
political  aspirant,  who  professes  great 
regard  for  the  people,  is  caricatured  as 
a  jackass  dancing  among  chickens, 
with  the  motto,  "  Every  one  for  him- 
self and  God  for  us  all,"  displayed  as 
his  real  sentiments.  Throughout  the 
opium  war  with  the  English,  the  red- 
coated  British  soldiers  were  carica- 
tured in  colored  placards  of  a  most 
amusing  description, —  often  repre- 
senting them  in  battalions,  "in  full 
marching  order,"  making  dashing 
charges  upon  some  poor  peasant 
woman's  cottage  and  stealing  her  pet 
goat,  her  solitary  pig,  and  her  fright- 
ened and  flying  poultry.  The  steam 
gunboat  "Nemesis"  was  caricatured 
as  "a  boat  in  a  puddle,"  emitting 
smoke  and  steam  of  an  almost  vol- 
canic order.  I  should  mention  that 
this  was  the  first  steamer  seen  by  the 
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Chinese  in  their  rivers ;  as,  owing  to 
her  light  draught,  she  was  able  to  en- 
ter shallow  rivers  and  creeks. 

A  glance  at  their  religious  ideas  and 
systems  will  be  of  interest.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  God,  the  Father  and  Ruler 
of  the  Universe ;  and  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  "accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
The  pictures  of  "  the  torments  in  hell " 
in  some  of  the  chambers  of  horrors 
(one  in  Canton,  especially,)  are  as 
dreadful  and  revolting  as  the  tortures 
represented  in  "  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," or  the  pictures  of  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
The  principal  evil  spirit  is  called  Gim 
low  Wang,  which  literally  means  the 
Prince  of  Brimstone.  In  the  Bud- 
dhist temples  and  monasteries  the 
mode  of  worship  strongly  resembles 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At 
the  entrance  of  many  of  the  larger 
temples  there  is  an  image  of  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms -^ the  God- 
dess of  Mercy ;  and  in  the  interior  a 
host  of  canonized  personages  repre- 
sented by  pictures  and  images.  At 
the  side  of  the  "Grand  Doorway,"  as 
it  is  called,  there  is  sometimes  a  vase 
of  holy  water.  The  priest  kneels  be- 
fore the  altar,  upon  each  side  of  which 
huge  red  candles  are  burning ;  incense 
made  from  the  fragrant  sandal-wood 
ascends  from  an  enormous  censer, 
and  the  whole  temple  is  filled  with  the 
perfume.  The  priest  who  conducts  the 
worship  during  holidays  and  on  all 
great  occasions,  is  gorgeously  arraye4 
in  long  robes ;  and  if  he  is  one  of  high 
position,  he  has  a  mitre  upon  his  head, 
and  a  sort  of  curtain  extending  down 
the  whole  length  of  his  back  to  his 
very  heels,  embroidered  with  unique 
figures  and  insignia.  He  prays  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  while  all  the  wor- 
shippers kneel  upon  the  broad  floor 
of  the  temple.  Those  that  are  rich 
use  a  sort  of  kneeling-mat  or  hassock. 
The  priests  and  monks  invariably 
have  their  heads  shaved  clean;  and 
in  cool  weather  the  latter  sometimes 
wear  a  sort  of  cowl,  resembling  the 


pictures  of  those  worn  by  the  Bene- 
dictines. 

In  conversing  with  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  priests  regard- 
ing the  Buddhist  religion  and  its  idol- 
atry, they  invariably  scout  the  idea  of 
any  educated  person  believing  that  the 
worship  is  done  to  the  image  itself; 
and  they  state,  as  reasons  for  having 
so  many  idols  and  pictures  in  every 
place  of  worship  and  over  the  family 
altars,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple have  not  sufficient  mental  capacity 
to  grasp  the  ideas  connected  with  a 
purely  intellectual  or  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  therefore  they  must  have 
something  real  or  tangible,  and  which 
appeals  to  the  senses, — the  image  for 
the  eye,  the  incense  for  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  the  solemn  gong  and  bells 
and  the  reverential  voice  of  the  priests 
for  the  ear.  When  asked  why  some 
Buddhists  pray  and  make  offerings  to 
evil  spirits,  they  answer,  "  God  is  good, 
and  will  never  hurt  any  one  more  than 
is  deserved ;  but  the  evil  ones  have  to 
be  propitiated." 

Imaginary  ingots  of  silver,  made  of 
paper  and  covered  with  glittering  tin- 
foil, are  burnt  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  or 
peace-offering;  and  at  times  incense 
is  lighted  in  the  open  air.  ^  This  in- 
cense is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  made  into 
small  sticks,  composed  of  sawdust  of 
the  sandal -wood  saturated  with  a  so- 
lution of  fragrant  gums  and  saltpetre. 
Occasionally,  when  a  man  or  woman 
is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
the  priest  performs  a  most  ludicrous 
exorcism,  using  strange  antics,  beat- 
ing a  tom-tom,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  In  the  temples 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts, 
there  is  generally  one  of  a  company 
of  small  gods,  as  they  are  called,  to 
whom  prayers  are  offered  for  good 
crops,  rain,  etc.  The  image  is  that 
of  the  God  of  Plenty,  seated  upon  a 
buffalo.  The  God  of  the  Sea  is  indi- 
cated by  a  trident  in  his  hand ;  he  is 
invariably  of  a  green  complexion, 
and  is  arrayed  in  a  costume  of  green 
and  gold.     Near  his  shrine  there  is 
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generally  a  small  goddess,  seated 
upon  a  sort  of  dais,  and  wearing 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  sea-shells 
resembling  periwinkles.  Some  of  the 
larger  sea-going  junks  have  these 
two  deities  in  a  gorgeously-decorated 
apartment,  on  the  upper  deck  in  the 
after-part  of  the  vessel,  which  is  used 
only  as  a  place  of  worship.  The  God 
of  VV^ar  is  represented  as  a  Mars  of 
horrid  aspect,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
sword  and  in  the  other  a  spear. 

In  some  of  the  Buddhist  temples 
the  following  proverb  is  displayed  in 
large  gilt  characters :  "  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  strange  nations  (or  creeds), 
but  give  all  due  importance  to  orthodox 
doctrines."  The  Confucian  "Pearl 
of  Proverbs  **  reads :  "  Do  not  any- 
thing to  another  which  you  would  not 
like  to  have  done  to  yourself,"  which 
is  older  than  the  Golden  Rule  of  the 
New  Testament.  Some  of  their  prov- 
erbs are  identical  with  our  own ;  others 
resemble  some  among  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  For  example :  "  Never 
ridicule  the  unfortunate."  "  Rever- 
ence the  aged."  *'  Visit  your  friends 
in  adversity  rather  than  in  prosper- 
ity." "Think  before  you  speak." 
"Three  things  are  difficult— to  keep 
a  secret,  to  bear  an  injury  patiently, 
and  to  do  good  to  those  who  persecute 
you."  "  Do  not  desire  impossibili- 
ties." ••  Honest  loss  is  better  than 
shameful  gain."  "A  rich  man  yawns 
at  the  tale  of  a  poor  friend's  miseries ; 
but  the  same  rich  man  never -yawns 
in  the  presence  of  another  rich  man." 
"  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past ; 
it  is  gone  without  remedy.  Wisely 
improve  the  present ;  it  is  thine.  Go 
forth  into  the  future  with  good  resolu- 
tions, earnest  effort,  and  cheerful 
hope."  "  All  mankind  are  God's  off- 
spring." "When  the  gods  are  angry 
with  the  wicked,  they  first  destroy  the 
mind  and  then  the  body."  "The 
history  of  the  past,  with  all  its  wealth, 
by  tradition  and  record  of  events  and 
maxims,  is  only  useful  so  far  as  it 
influences,  controls,  or  benefits  the 
present." 


Throughout  the  entire  education  of 
children,  from  youth  to  maturity,  these 
proverbs  are  continually  committed 
to  memory;  and  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary reading-lessons  abound  in 
maxims  of  the  sages  of  every  period 
of  antiquity. 

The  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  in  many  parts 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  is,  that  it 
has  been  in  times  long  gone,  by  a 
much  greater  and  more  intelligent 
nation  than  now.  The  antique  speci- 
mens of  handicraft,  such  as  fine 
porcelain-ware,  bronzes,  and  metal- 
enamel,  which  are  in  many  instances 
known  to  be  centuries  old,  are  relics 
of  "  the  lost  arts."  Some  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  pagodas,  and  bridges, 
in  point  of  architectural  skill  are  far  in 
advance  of  anything  done  now.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
Chinese,  and  the  accounts  in  the 
oldest  writings,  some  of  the  pagodas 
are  of  an  age  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Sphinx, 
and  were  venerable  structures  even 
when  Solomon  buflt  his  temple. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman,  who  lived 
twenty-six  years  in  China,  and  spent 
much  of  that  time  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  often  ran  a  par- 
allel between  their  chronology  and 
that  of  the  Hebrews.  The  former 
makes  the  occurrence  of  the  Deluge 
to  have  been  within  half  a  century 
of  the  time  given  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count,—  though  the  whole  world, 
according  to  the  Chinese  account, 
was  not  destroyed ;  and  they  attribute 
the  existence  of  different  rac.es  of 
men  to  the  fact  that  many  escaped 
death  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains. 
Dr!  Bridgman  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  "land  of  Sinim."  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  was  ancient 
China;  and  that  "wise  men  came 
from  the  (extreme)  East "  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  that  prophet.  It  has 
been  recently  ascertained  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  the 
southwest  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, who  are  subjects  of  the  Emperor, 
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and  speak  both  languages  (Chinese 
and  Hebrew),  and  have  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  each.  One  of  the  native 
Chinese  scholars  who  assisted  Dr. 
Bridgman  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Chinese  language,  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  Book  of 
Job — there  being  much  in  the  lessons 
therein  taught  that  occur  in  some  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  writings  and  tra- 
ditions. And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  words  in  the  23d  and  24th 
verses  of  Job  xix.,  are  nearly  ver- 
batim in  a  very  old  Chinese  work. 
The  custom,  too,  of  engraving  import- 
ant writings  upon  tablets  of  stone  has 
prevailed  in  China  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  many  of  the  Buddhist 
temples  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
antique  tablets  of  marble,  with  the 
leading  doctrines  and  principles  of 
that  religion  engraved  upon  them  in 
the  Sanscrit  characters,  and  also  in 
ancient  Chinese. 

"  Pigeon  English,"  which  so  amuses 
and  mystifies  the  new-comer  in  China, 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  English 
language  into  the  Chinese — so  far  as 
the  latter  tongue  will  admit  of  it. 

The  recitation  from  the  play  of 
"  Douglas,"  commencing — 

"  My  name  Is  Nonral.    On  the  Grampian  Hilb 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks — a  frugal  swain. 
Whose  only  care  was  to  increase  his  worldly 

wealth 
And  keep  his  only  son  myself  at  home," 

was  rendered  into  "  Pigeon  English" 
many  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  in 
China ;  and  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  translation : 

"  My  name  belong  Norval.    My  old  father 
Stop  topside  that  Grampian  Hill  place, 
Makey  take  care  that  sheep, 
Besides  gire  he  something  to  eat. 
My  old  father  too  muchy  take  care  dollar  that 
He  want  to  make  plenty. 
Besides,  he  likey  me  along  he  stay  hom« ; 
He  no  likey  me  go  away.'* 

The  words  "makey"  and  "takey," 
being  rendered  by  two  Chinese  char- 
acters each,  are  specimens  of  many 
other  English  words  so  taught  to  the 
native  learner.  "  May"  is  a  Chinese 
character,    and    likewise    the    word 


'* kee ;*'  and  so  our  word  "make"  is 
written  "makey'*  by  the  natives.  In 
a  similar  manner,  "//"  and  **  kee*' 
are  combined  for  "like;"  and  soon. 
"  Pigeon  "  is  their  word  for  "  busi- 
ness ;"  and  although  there  are  Chinese 
characters  which  would  more  nearly 
express  the  proper  sound  of  the  word 
than  "pigeon,"  the  latter  has  been 
taught  so  many  years  to  the  Celestial 
youth,  that  they  and  all  the  adults, 
and  also  the  foreigners,  when  talking 
of  transacting  business,  invariably 
speak  of  "  doing  pigeon'* 

Williams,  the  author  of  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  published  a  book  for  the 
elementary  teaching  of  foreigners,  en- 
titled "Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese;" 
but,  as  he  did  not  give  literal  transla- 
tions, the  book  in  many  ways  tended 
to  bewilder  the  learner, — the  idiom 
of  our  language  being  given  in  defini- 
tion of  the  Chinese  phrases.  For 
instance,  the  Chinese  words  "  Ea  kah 
nzo  Jan  hue  chow  nim  li*'  Williams 
translates,  "  I  will  go  and  bring  it 
directly ;"  whereas  the  literal  render- 
ing is,  "Just  now  I  walk  go  fetch 
bring  come." 

From  my  long  acquaintance  and 
fiEmiiliarity  with  the  Chinese  character, 
and  my  knowledge  of  its  disposition 
and  capabilities,  I  can  but  look  upon 
the  question  of  Chinese  emigration 
with  interest ;  and  upon  this  subject  I 
wish  to  add  a  word.  There  are  now, 
according  to  reliable  accounts,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  residing  in  the  States  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  and  Nevada.  As 
new  fields  of  labor  and  enterprise 
offer,  steadily  increasing  numbers  will 
flock  to  our  country,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  eventually  be  strongly 
felt.  That  they  are,  as  a  rule,  a  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  people,  all  who 
are  able  to  judge,  and  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts,  readily  admit ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  unfortunately,  that 
a  strong  prejudice  against  them  exists 
wherever  they  are  numerous  in  either 
of  the  States  named,  especially  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  other  national* 
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'^^s;  and  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  others  in  high  position 
to  stop  all  immigration  of  Asiatics. 
Many  skilled  Chinese  artisans — such 
as  house  -  carpenters,  ship  -  wrights, 
caulkers,  riggers,  sail-makers,  cabinet 
or  furniture  makers,  painters,  brick- 
byers,  etc. — who  have  been  in  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  obliged  to  return  to 
China,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
getting  employment  at  their  trades  in 
consequence  of  this  opposition  and 
prejudice.  The  importance  of  this 
subject,  when  the  constantly-increas- 
ing emigration  from  China  to  this 
country  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  hoped  will  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  necessity  of  having 
fair  play  shown  to  the  Chinese — as 
well  as  to  all  others,  of  whatever  race 


or  color,  who  come  among  us  with  a 
desire  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
The  facilities  given  for  commercial 
intercourse  between  China  and  Cali- 
fornia— especially  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company — render  it  cer- 
tain that  the  trade  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  assume  proportions  of  great 
magnitude ;  and  if  the  Chinese  people 
are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  new  terri- 
tories, which  will  be  rendered  easy  of 
access  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  under 
as  favorable  circumstances  as  the 
people  of  other  nationalities,  it  will 
not  only  be  an  act  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  the  Chinese  people,  but 
will  also  not  fail  to  materially  add  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.' 


THE  MOST  HE  COULD  DO. 


BY  JAMES  B.  RUNNION. 


I. 


THE  number  of  Americans  in 
Rome  during  the  gay  season 
of  1 85 1  was  exceedingly  large  for 
those  days,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  sketch  may  meet  the  eyes  of  a 
few  who  remember  to  have  seen,  at 
that  time,  a  remarkably  bright  girl 
who  was  called  Gabrielle.  The  appar- 
ent improbability  of  remembering,  or 
even  of  seeing,  one  bright  girl  among 
so  many,  one  particular  face  or  one 
particular  name  in  a  city  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  half 
as  many  more  strangers — and,  of  all 
places,  in  Rome,  whither  one  goes  to 
revel  in  the  glorious  relics  of  antiquity 
and  not  to  discover  modern  beauties 
—is  removed  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. First,  the  greater,  num- 
^  of  Americans  in  Rome  is  com- 
posed of  art  students,  or  connoisseurs, 
or  at  least  lovers  of  art ;  second,  the 
favorite  resort  for  the  artists  of  all 


nationalities  is  the  Caf(6  Greco,  on  the 
Via  Condotti;  third,  no  one  could 
have  been  an  habituh  of  the  Cafi6 
Greco  during  this  season  without  see- 
ing Gabrielle;  and,  fourth,  to  have 
seen  Gabrielle  once  is  to  remember 
her  forever. 

Thus,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  a  few  readers  of  this  reminis- 
cence may  recall  the  vivacious  little 
lady  who  was  the  pet  of  the  artists 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Caf6 
Greco  has  never  since  had  an  attrac- 
tion that  sold  80  many  cups  of  black 
coffee  or  brought  the  waiters  so  many 
pourboires  as  did  Gabrielle.  Yet  she 
was  a  girl  not  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  none  of  the 
pert  airs,  quick  repartee,  or  saucy 
words,  that  usually  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  men.  She  was  simple, 
unaffected,  modest,  and  sincere.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  unusual  character  that 
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won  her  so  much  attention ;  perhaps 
it  was  her  extraordinary  beauty,  which 
had  the  blossom  of  sixteen  instead  of 
the  bud  of  eleven  years,  and4n  which 
the  olive  tint  was  blended  with  the 
rose  in  the  most  delicious  harmony, 
set  off  by  pearls  and  diamonds  where 
teeth  and  eyes  are  usually  found ;  but, 
more  likely,  it  was  all-of  these  quali- 
ties, combined  with  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion and  an  uncommonly  sympathetic 
manner,  that  made  for  her  fast  friends 
when  other  girls,  of  equal  beauty  but 
greater  coquetry,  could  only  catch 
fickle  admirers.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: It  was  not  because  Gabrielle 
evinced  any  effort  to  please  that  she 
was  so  great  a  favorite,  but  because 
she  could  not  help  pleasing. 

Gabrielle  divided  her  time  between 
selling  flowers  .  and  pictures.  She 
might  sometimes  be  seen  on  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  with  a  couple  of 
those  magnificent  bouquets  of  came- 
lias  that  are  peculiar  to  Rome,  in 
which  no  gaudy  colors  sullied  the  pure 
white ;  and  in  the  evenings  she  brought 
to  the  Caf(6  Greco  some  tastefully  ar- 
ranged flowers  of  various  kinds,  and 
always  carried  with  her  a  few  views 
of  the  famous  pictures  or  localities  of 
Rome  for  the  patronage  of  the  for- 
eigners. Once  in  a  while  she  could 
be  induced  to  sing  a  quaint  Roman 
ballad  which  she  had  picked  up  from 
the  peasants  who  came  in  from  the 
campagna  to  market — but  she  would 
never  accept  any  recompense  for  this. 
Still,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
she  rarely  went  to  her  home  in  the 
obscure  Via  di  Monserato  empty- 
handed.  The  flowers  and  the  pic- 
tures in  her  hands  had  a  double 
value,  and  many  a  poor  student  took 
a  roll  the  less  in  the  morning  that  he 
might  buy  one  of  Gabrielle*s  roses 
for  his  button-hole  in  the  evening; 
and  pictures  that  would  be  passed  by 
at  a  glance  around  the  corner,  would 
always  find  a  ready  sale  when  Gabri- 
elle offered  them. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  little 
girl,  who  was  so  well  liked  personally. 


should  attract  a  deeper  interest,  and 
that  inquiries  concerning  her  family 
and  whereabouts  should  be  made. 
But  the  boiiega  could  tell  little  more 
of  her  than  the  students  knew.  "  She 
lives,"  he  said,  "with  an  old  woman 
whom  she  supports ;  I  think  it  is  her 
grandmother.**  Sometimes  a  new- 
comer would  be  thoughtless  enough 
to  offer  her  the  gallantries  that  were 
beyond  her  age,  and  volunteer  to 
escort  her  to  her  home.  But  her 
answer  was  always  so  modest  and 
firm,  well  appreciative  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  proffered  attention,  that 
it  was  rarely  repeated.  There  was 
one  occasion  when  a  German  stu- 
dent—  a  boorish  sort  of  fellow,  who 
could  not  understand  the  delicacy  of 
Gabrielle's  rejection  of  such  an  offer 
— became  rude,  and  the  poor  girl, 
with  all  her  accustomed  self-reliance, 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears;  and  it  was  an  American  who 
had  the  prompt  good  taste  to  punish 
the  fellow  on  the  spot,  the  result  be- 
ing his  summary  ejection  from  the 
caf(6,  amid  the  applause  of  the  guests 
and  much  to  the  delight  of  the  wait- 
ers. Of  course,  Gabrielle  was  only 
the  more  popular  after  this  episode; 
but  it  was  remarked  that  no  one  ever 
had  the  hardihood  to  repeat  the  in- 
sult. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Gabri- 
elle failed  to  make  her  appearance, 
contrary  to  her  custom.  And  when 
she  did  not  come  on  the  following 
evening,  her  absence  was  the  topic  of 
universal  comment. 

"  Has  any  one  seen  hor?" 

"She  may  be  sick." 

"Perhaps  her  grandmother  has 
died." 

The  suggestions  were  too  numerous 
to  repeat  here,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
send  some  one  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  her.  But  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  no  one  knew  where  to  go. 
So  the  matter  had  to  be  dropped,  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  she  would 
"turn  up  again"  in  a  day  or  two. 

But   Gabrielle  did    not  "turn  up 
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again "  in  a  day  or  two,  nor  a  week 
or  two.  Her  disappearance  was  re- 
garded as  very  mysterious ;  and  after 
all  hopes  of  seeing  her  again  had 
been  given  over,  some  of  the  more 
malicious  began  to  remember  that 
So-and-so  and  Such-and-Such-a-One 
had  left  about  the  same  time,  and  it 
was  immediately  concluded — though 
very  improbably  and  unjustly — that 
Gabrielle  had  gone  off  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  one  of 
her  best  friends,  and  who  had  left  for 
his  home  about  the  time  of  the  girl's 
disappearance.  One  cannot  mourn 
always,  particularly  when  one  is  a 
companion  of  gay  students ;  and  so  it 
was  that  Gabrielle  soon  ceased  to  be 
the  standing  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  Caf4  Greco,  and  she  was  dropped 
from  memory,  if  ^ot  forgotten. 

It  was  during  Holy  Week  of  1862 
—eleven  years  after — that  the  writer 
saw  Gabrielle  in  Rome  for  the  first 
time,  and  learned  the  romantic  story 
of  her  life. 


II. 

If  the  reader  is  carried  back  as  far 
as  1840,  it  is  not  because  the  account 
shall  be  a  long  one,  but  because  the 
events  that  transpired  within  a  circle 
of  three  or  four  persons  at  that  time 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  chain. 
It  was  then  that  a  young  Englishman, 
of  good  family  and  means,  left  his 
home  to  visit  Rome,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  art  privileges  that  he  prized 
above  everything  else  in  the  world — 
prized  more  even  than  the  handsome 
girl  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
from  his  childhood.  It  was  not  prob- 
able that  Philip  Ripley  would  ever  at- 
tain any  eminent  position  as  a  painter ; 
he  was,  rather,  a  sort  of  Clive  New- 
come,  whose  art  tastes  Thackeray  has 
described  so  glowingly,  and  whose  de- 
ficiency in  talent  the  good-hearted  his- 
torian overlooked  so  delicately, — an 
artist  at  heart  and  in  appreciation,  but 
lacking  the  energy,  application,  and 
self-sacrifice,  that  are  requisite  to  suc- 


cess in  every  branch  of  art.  But  Philip 
Ripley  was  an  only  son,  with  a  father 
whose  whole  life  was  wrapt  up  in  his 
child's  happiness ;  and  so  he  was  per- 
mitted to  make  his  journey  to  the 
A^cca  of  all  art  students,  though  the 
separation  pulled  harder  even  at  the 
old  man's  heart-strings  than  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  did  at  his  purse- 
strings. 

Young  Ripley  arrived  at  Rome  at 
an  age  of  twenty-two,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic and  romantic  nature,  ready  to 
open  itself  to  every  impulse  and  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  every  influ- 
ence. To  wander  about  the  gallery 
at  the  Vatican,  or  among  the  collec- 
tions at  the  Barbarini  and  Borghcse 
palaces  during  the  day ;  to  stroll 
through  the  gardens  of  the  deserted 
palace  of  the  Caesars;  to  view  the 
wonders  of  more  modern  art  in  Santo 
Paulo;  to  quote  Byron  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Coliseum  by  moonlight ;  to  follow 
the  thousand  and  one  congenial  occu- 
pations that  Rome  offers  to  a  man  of 
appreciation,  satisfied  him  for  many 
months.  But  a  'young  heart,  even 
more  than  an  old  one,  longs  for  other 
companionship  than  that  which  the 
relics  of  the  dead  past  afford;  and 
Philip  began  to  tire  of  the  old  palatial 
trattoria,  of  the  dinners  that  were 
brought  to  him  in  the  same  dreary  tin 
basket  with  the  same  charcoal  pan, 
and  even  of  such  stupid  hilarity  as  he 
might  enjoy  at  the  English  club  in 
the  Via  della  Croce.  It  was  this  long- 
ing for  companionship  that  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  society  of  a  young  Italian 
artist  from  Milan,  and  it  was  in  his 
studio  that  he  first  met  Madeleine 
Ghiberti. 

Madeleine  Ghiberti  was  a  Roman 
model.  Not  such  a  one  as  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  to-day,  nor  of  the  charac- 
ter which  is  usually  accredited  to  this 
class  of  women  by  those  who  know 
nothing  about  them;  but  one  who 
would  have  adorned  her  calling  in  the 
olden  days,  when  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  best,  highest, 
and  most  respected  walks  of  Roman 
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life,  sacrificed  their  time,  their  com- 
fort, and  sometimes  their  own  feelings, 
to  give  all  the  aid  they  could  in  this 
way  to  the  cause  of  art.  Yet  she  was 
of  the  small  middle-class  of  people 
in  Italy  who  find  a  station  between 
princes  and  beggars.  •  Misfortune  had 
reduced  a  family  competence  to  want, 
and  while  Madeleine  cheerfully  sup- 
ported an  ag^d,  and  a  confirmed 
though  harmless  maniac,  who  had 
been  a  fond  and  indulgent  father  to 
her  before  an  accumulation  of  trials 
and  disappointments  had  deprived 
him  of  his  reason,  the  care  had  soft- 
ened and  toned  her  rich  beauty  until 
it  had  become  of  a  spiritual,  almost 
angelic,  sweetness.  Thus  it  was  that 
she  was  enabled  to  earn  much  more 
than  women  of  the  calling  which  she 
had  chosen,  and  that  she  was  so  much 
in  demand  for  the  pictures  of  St.  Cece- 
lia, St.  Agatha,  and  the  martyred  vir- 
'  gins,  as  to  be  unable  to  fill  the  appli- 
cations that  were  made  to  her. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  when 
Philip  Ripley  first  saw  this  lovely  wo- 
man, who,  on  this  d&y,  wore  a  bridal 
veil  and  looked  as  though  the  nuptials 
which  she  represented  had  been  cele- 
brated in  heaven,  should  feel  the  va- 
cancy in  his  heart  filled  with  a  glorious 
ideal?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  should  have  visited  the  same  studio 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  when 
he  knew  he  should  see  her  again  ?  Was 
it  strange  that  he  should  deluge  his 
friend  with  more  questions  in  a  mo- 
ment than  that  friend  could  answer  in 
an  hour,  concerning  the  rich  jewel  he 
had  discovered  ? 

"Come,  come,  Ripley!"  was  the 
artist's  answer,,  "you  must  not  take 
such  an  interest  in  Madeleine.  She 
belongs  to  art.  There  is  not  a  purer 
woman  on  earth  than  she.  Her  life's 
work  is  a  noble  one,  and  in  doing  it 
so  faithfully,  she  is  accomplishing 
more  in  the  advancement  of  art  than 
I,  or  any  other  poor  devil  of  a  painter 
like  me,  can  ever  hope  to  do.  Why, 
what  in  the  world  would  become  of  us 
artists  if  Madeleine  should  desert  us  ?  " 


"  And  it  is  with  the  eye  of  an  artist 
that  I  regard  her,"  was  Philip's  an- 
swer ;  "  a  man  must  have  something 
of  art  in  his  soul  who  can  fully  com- 
prehend all  the  charms  which  she  of- 
fers, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
do  I  begin  to  feel  some  confidence  in 
myself.  I  believe  I  might  paint  widi 
such  a  woman  for  a  model — no,  not 
a  model,  but  an  inspiration.  Will 
you  secure  Madeleine's  consent  to  sit 
for  me,  if  I  take  a  studio  and  begin 
work  in  earnest?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  his  friend, 
"there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 
Madeline  is  always  very  fair  in  the 
distribution  of  her  time ;  but  I  will  tell 
her  of  your  past  waverings  and  of 
your  determination  to  work  in  earnest 
hereafter,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
give  you  more  time  ^nd  aid  than  she 
will  give  any  other,  because  she  al- 
ways has  the  interests  of  art  at  heart." 

So  it  was  that  Philip  Ripl«y  found 
him  a  comfortable  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  Via  del  Babuino,  left  his  hotel, 
provided  himself  with  all  the  neces- 
sary accessories  to  hard  work,  and 
waited  for  his  inspiration — Madeleine. 
The  first  sitting  did  not,  it  is  true,  offer 
much  advancement.  Philip  was  too 
nervous  to  accomplish  anything,  and 
acted  so  strangely  to  Madeleine's  eyes, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
persistent  labors  of  students  who  val- 
ued her  presence  as  a  model  too  highly 
to  waste  any  of  the  time,  that  she  was 
inclined  to  regret  her  coming.  But 
then  Philip  told  her  in  such  enthu- 
siastic terms  of  his  love  of  art,  and  of 
his  own  inexperience,  that  she  began 
to  feel  ah  unusual  interest.  They 
talked  over  the  subject  which  Philip 
should  choose ;  and  as  Madeleine  enu- 
merated the  various  personages  that 
she  was  accustomed,  as  a  model,  to 
represent,  and  suggested  the  scenes  in 
which  they  might  be  placed,  the  young 
Englishman  listened  with  a  rapture 
that  was  only  increased  by  the  new- 
found charms  of  a  strange  language, 
and  which  would  scarcely  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  a  woman  better 
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schooled  in  the  art  of  love.  But 
Madeleine  thought  only  of  the  art  of 
painting.  The  suggestions  were  re- 
jected or  passed  over,  one  by  one; 
and  finally  Philip  concluded  that  he 
would  rather  paint  Madeleine's  portrait 
than  anything  else.  It  was  a  very 
natural  conclusion,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  this  would  require  Made- 
leine's presence  more  frequently  than 
if  she  were  merely  a  model  and  not 
the  subject. 

"Then  you  must  be  prepared  to  go 
to  work  to-morrow,"  said  Madeleine, 
in  leaving  him ;  "  for  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  your  wasting  your  time  and 
money,  and  must  not  come  unless 
you  do  work.** 

Philip  promised,  and  the  next  day 
the  portrait  was  outlined  very  faintly. 
As  it  grew  slowly,  day  by  day,  Made- 
leine's interest  in  the  work  increased. 
She  was  used  to  the  mere  sitting  as  a 
model,  but  her  portrait  had  never  been 
painted  before,  and  she  felt  a  greater 
personal  concern  in  the  work. 

So  she  began  to  look,  impeixseptibly, 
with  more  and  more  pleasure  toward 
the  daily  visit  to  Philip's  studio,  until 
a  sad  accident  interrupted  it  H el- 
poor  old  father  was  suiddenly  killed. 
He  had,  by  some  means,  during  Made- 
leine's absence,  wandered  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  then  got  upon  the  roof, 
from  which  he  had  fallen,  meeting 
with  instant  death.  It  was  not  hard 
for  the  poor,  innocent  old  maniac; 
he  was  better  off  in  death  than  in  life; 
but  it  was  a  severe  blow  for  Madeleine. 
The  care  had  become  a  blessing  to 
her,  and  the  love  for  a  father  had  been 
changed  by  it  into  the  greater  love  for 
a  child,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding him. 

Philip  Ripley  was  very  kind  Xq  her 
during  this  affliction.  Others  would 
have  been  kind  also,  very  likely,  if 
they  had  known  of  it.  The  difference 
was  that  Philip  took  pains  to  find  out 
all  about  it  the  very  day  it  happened. 
Then  his  attentions  were  very  delicate. 
He  saw  that  Madeleine  had  her  mourn- 
ing outfit,  that  a  decent  burial  was 

10 


provided  for  the  old  man,  and  that 
half-a-dozen  masses  were  said  by  the 
parish  priest ;  and  he  did  all  this  in 
such  a  manner  that  Madeleine  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  done,  and  could  not 
refuse  any  of  the  kind  offers,  because 
they  were  accomplished  before  they 
were  tendered. 

When  Madeleine  returned  to  the 
studio  to  complete  the  sittings,  she 
found  that  nothing  more  had  been 
done  to  the  picture;  but  it  scarcely 
struck  her  as  strange.  In  fact,  she 
did  not  think  of  it.  The  expression 
on  her  lovely  face  had  become  sadder 
than  usual.  The  loss  of  a  care  which 
had  been  a  pleasure  to  her,  became  a 
care  indeed,  wearisome  in  its  heavy 
weight.  The  acute  sorrow  wore  away, 
of  course,  but  there  was  a  vacancy 
left, — the  lack  of  occupation  of  mind, 
the  absence  of  duty.  This  was  why 
Madeleine  involuntarily  lingered  in 
Philip  Ripley's  studio  at  her  sittings. 
It  was  into  this  vacancy  that  she  per- 
mitted the  young  Englishman  to  creep. 
Duty  found  a*substitute  in  Love.  There 
was  no  sudden  change,  no  convulsion 
that  might  have  frightened  or  %varned ; 
but  as  Duty  vanished  Love  glided  in, 
until  the  vacancy  was  filled  again,  and 
Madeleine  scarcely  knew  that  there 
was  a  distinction. 

To  be  wise  and  lov« 
Exceeds  man's  might, — 

and  woman's  too. 

But  now  that  Madeleine*s  care  and 
troubles  and  misgivings  had  van^- 
ishcd  with  the  absorbing  sacrifice, 
Philip's  came  upon  him  with  a  weight 
he  could  not  throw  off.  For  many 
months  he  had  received  long  and 
urgent  letters  from  his  home,  begging 
him  to  return.  His  father's  health 
was  very  feeble,  and  he  entreated  the 
son,  by  all  that  he  held  dear,  to  return 
to  him.  Philip's  answers  were  eva- 
sive; he  begged  for  another  letter, 
and  still  another, — assuring  him  cither 
that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  had 
been  written,  or  that  he  must  come. 
But  when  the  latter  imperative  was 
usedj   he    would   st'dl   invent   some 
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excuse,  and  write  it  out  with  all  the 
ingeniousness  of  a  lover*s  desires.  At 
last  a  letter  came,  in  which  his  father 
had  scratched  a  few  lines  in  a  feeble 
hand,  bidding  him  farewell,  and  telling 
^  him  that  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  his  son  again ;  and  then  the 
young  man  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
filial  duty  and  resolved  to  go  at  once 
— to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  then  return 
to  Madeleine  and  love  forever. 

He  could  not  break  his  purpose 
to  the  poor  girl, — he  felt  that  he  was 
not  equal  to  this ;  and  so  he  concluded 
his  arrangements  in  secret.  He  put 
the  finishing  touches  upon  the  portrait, 
which  had  been  the  lingering  work 
of  many  blissful  months,  and  which 
had  now  become  wonderfully  like  the 
original  in  beauty  and  expression ;  he 
paid  in  advance  for  his  lodgings  for 
the  next  three  months ;  he  left  a  purse 
well  filled,  and  a  fitful,  passionate  letter 
for  Madeleine,  in  which  he  explained 
hastily  the  reason  for  his  departure, 
in  which  he  called  her  his  wife  in  a 
hundred  ardent  ways,  and  in  which 
he  told  her  to  regard  the  portrait  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  return. 

But  he  left  all  these  to  a  heart- 
broken woman,  who  could  foresee 
only  despair  in  the  future,  and  had 
only  remorse  for  the  past^ 

III. 

When  Philip  Ripley  reached  his 
home  in  England,  he  found  his  father 
still  alive,  and  yet  barely  living.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  death- 
bed; and  as  the  old  man  heard  the 
word  "Father,"  which  had  been  de- 
nied his  ears  so  long,  he  raised  him- 
self only  to  fall  back  convinced  that 
it  was  a  delusion.  But  as  he  heard  it 
repeated,  and  felt  the  warm  pressure 
•of  a  son's  hands  and  a  son's  lips,  and 
knew  that  it  was  a  reality — that  his 
son  had  indeed  returned  to  him — he 
seemed  to  gain  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  joy  gave  him  strength.  Philip 
"bent  over  him,  and  tears  of  remorse 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  as .  he  saw 


his  old  father's  happiness,  which  he  had 
been  the  means  of  keeping  from  him 
so  long.  It  was  the  old  story  re- 
versed. It  was  the  meeting  of  a  father 
who  had  been  too  prodigal  of  his 
affections,  with  a  son  who  now  repaid 
in  part  by  giving  up  all  he  had  held 
dear. 

But  the  rally  was  too  strong  for  old 
Mr.  Ripley's  strength,  and  the  reac- 
tion came  when  the  force  of  the  emo- 
tion had  spent  itself.  The  mind  had 
regained  its  buoyancy,  but  the  body 
was  the  sufferer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Philip's 
arrival,  Kate  Earl — the  girl  to  whom 
Philip  had  been  betrothed  so  long,  now 
grown  into  a  full  and  stately  woman- 
hood—  came  to  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  her  daily  custom  during  Mr. 
Ripley's  illness.  The  Ripley  and  Earl 
estates  joined  each  other,  and  were  of 
the  rich  verdure  and  glorious  cultiva- 
tion that  characterize  England's  coun- 
try homes.  Kate  Earl,  who  regarded 
old  Mr.  Ripley  in  nearly  the  same 
light  as  she  did  her  own  father,  was  in 
the  habit  of  driving  over  to  the  house 
every  evening,  and  her  occupation 
was  in  sitting  by  the  old  man's  bed- 
side, reading,  to  him  Philip's  letters 
and  talking  to  him  of  the  absent  son. 
This  evening  she  came  with  a  con- 
straint that  she  had  never  felt  before. 
She  had  heard  of  Philip's  arrival,  and 
knew  not  whether  she  ought  to  give 
up  her  visit  on  this  account  or  go  as 
usual.  It  was  a  questipn  she  had  to 
decide  herself;  for  she  was  motherless, 
and  her  father,  a  bluff  old  country 
gentleman,  would  have  been  more  at 
a  loss  what  to  advise  than  she  was  in 
regard  to  what  she  should  do.  But 
Kate  was  a  girl  who  had  been  ac- 
customed for  years  to  rely  upon  her 
own  judgment,  which  was  indeed 
rarely  at  fault;  and,  as  she  thought 
the  matter  over,  she  concluded  that  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  assume  or 
manifest  any  prudish  reserve  at  such 
a  time.  If  Philip  did  not  wish  to  see 
her.  Father  Ripley  would; — and  so 
she  went. 
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The  meeting  between  Kate  and 
Philip  was  cordial,  and  yet  it  was  not 
of  a  kind  that  is  usual  between  lovers 
after  a  long  separation.  This  did  not 
escape  Kate's  notice ;  but  she  thought 
it  might  be  her  own  constraint, — or, 
if  not  this,  that  it  was  only  natural 
that  Philip  should  be  absorbed  in  his 
father's  illness.  Soon  after,  they  went 
together  to  Mr.  Ripley's  bedside. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  as  he 
heard  Kate's  well-known  footstep; 
and  when  he  saw  Philip  with  her,  he 
said,  with  supreme  satisfaction : 

"God  bless  you,  my  children — God 
bless  you !  I  have  waited  and  prayed, 
and  I  have  lived  only  for  this  hour." 

The  young  people  were  so  much 
affected  by  this  emotion  that  they  for- 
got their  restraint,  and  were  united 
for  the  time  in  the  common  love  for 
the  good  old  gentleman  who  was  so 
near  his  death.  Mr.  Ripley  called 
his  attendant  to  him,  whispered  in  his 
ear  a  moment,  after  which  the  attend- 
ant left  the  room,  and  the  children 
approached  the  bedside  again.  The 
conversation  that  ensued  was  a  happy 
one,  for  the  old  man  talked  with  a 
boyish  and  joyous  garrulity  —  first 
lavishing  his  praises  upoh  the  fond 
devotion  and  splendid  womanhood  of 
Kate,  then  blessing  Philip  for  coming 
back  to  him,  and  caressing  them  both 
with  fond  words,  loving  glances,  and 
the  soft  pressure  of  hands,  one  of 
which  was  given  to  Kate  and  the 
other  to  Philip.  He  was  warned  to 
save  his  strength,  but  he  would  not ; 
the  pleasure  of  that  brief  hour  was 
worth  to  him  a  year  of  life.  And  so 
he  went  on,  until  the  door  was  opened 
to  admit  Mr.  Earl,  Kate's  father,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  venerable 
parish  minister  and  the  family  doctor. 

Mr.  Earl  advanced  to  the  bedside; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  the  sick 
man  interrupted  him  with  a  sign,  and 
then  begged  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  left  to  him,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  could  not  be  refused. 

"I  have  always  thought  it  would 
hapi>en  so,  and  now  I  shall  die  with- 


out a  regret.  I  know  you  will  not 
object,  John  ?"  he  asked  of  Mr.  Earl. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "it  has  been 
as  much  my  ambition  as  yours." 

"I  can  answer  for  Philip,"  said  Mr. 
Ripley,  fondly;  *'and  I  don't  think 
that  you,  Kate,  will  refuse?" 

"What  is  it.  Father  Ripley?"  she 
asked. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Why,  I  '11  tell  you ! " 
the  old  man  continued,  with  a  new 
light  in  his  dull  eye ;  "  when  I  whis- 
pered to  Henry,  just  now,  it  was  that 
he  should  send  at  once  for  the  min- 
ister and  your  father,  and  he  is  now 
marshalling  the  servants  to  come  up 
into  this  room  to  see  you  and  Philip 
married." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Kate's  head 
dropped  upon  the  old  man's  hand 
as  he  said  these  words,  for  she  would 
have  seen  an  expression  on  Philip's 
face  that  would  have  induced  her  to 
reject  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  old 
man's  life.  But  no  one  saw  it ;  and 
in  a  moment  more  Philip  pressed  his 
father's  hand  and  sought  that  of  Kate 
Earl.  This  was  enough ;  and  old  Mr. 
Ripley's  voice  grew  almost  Strong,  as 
he  told  the  minister  to  get  ready  and 
told  Mr.  Earl  to  call  in  all  the  serv- 
ants to  greet  their  new  master  and 
mistress,  while  the  doctor  looked  on 
with  a  face  which  indicated  how  sure- 
ly he  knew  that  death  and  marriage 
would  go  hand-in-hand  this  time. 

The  beautiful  marriage  service  of 
the  English  Church  was  doubly  sol- 
emn and  impressive,  as  perform. ed  in 
this  chamber  in  the  very  presence  of 
death,  and  with  a  few  devoted  men 
and  women  to  assist  at  it.  The  sick 
man  joined  the  hands  of  the  two 
when  the  minister  did,  and  never  was 
a  father's  blessing  given  with  greater 
meaning.  But  the  ceremony  was 
scarcely  over  when  Death  stalked  in 
and  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  Mr. 
Ripley.  He  was  ready  for  it  now, 
and  passed  away  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips  and  contentment  in  his  heart. 

So  it  was  that  Philip  Ripley  and 
Kate  Earl  became  man  and  wife — 
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almost  without  knowing  it,  certainly 
without  other  appreciation  than  that 
which  the  sad  circumstances  of  old 
Mr.  Ripley's  death  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  hard  to  excuse  the  man 
who  first  betrays  the  woman  to  whom 
he  is  betrothed,  and  then  the  woman 
whom  he  loves ;  but  if  there  ever  was 
a  man  whom  fate  had  controlled,  it 
was  Philip  Ripley — a  good  and  hon- 
est man  at  heart,  but  one  who  had 
been  ruled  by  influences  that  he  could 
not  resist. 

After  the  burial  of  old  Mr.  Ripley — 
an  event  that  brought  together  all  the 
people  for  miles  about — came  the  read- 
ing of  the  will,  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  the  new  regulation  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  thousand  and  one  things 
attendant  upon  such  sudden  and  im- 
portant changes.  Kate's  practical 
mind  and  habits  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Philip  very  materially  in  all 
these  matters,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
both  of  them  that  there  was  so  much 
to  occupy  their  time  and  attention.  It 
kept  Philip  from  thinking;  it  kept  his 
wife  from  remarking  his  occasional 
abstractions  and  his  lack  of  fondness. 
But  after  a  couple  of  months  had 
passed,  and  the  old  order  of  things 
was  restored,  and  Kate  and  Philip 
were  thrown  upon  each  other's  re- 
sources, the  reaction  came.  Philip 
brooded  over  the  wrong  he  had  done ; 
Kate  felt  the  estrangement  that  ex- 
isted between  her  and  the  man  whom 
she  had  taken  as  her  husband. 

Philip  had  written  to  Madeleine  but 
once,  and  that  was  from  Marseilles, 
on  his  way  home.  The  death  of  his 
father  and  his  own  marriage  had 
come  upon  him  too  suddenly  to  ad- 
mit of  more.  Could  he  write  now  ?  No. 
And  yet  something  must  be  done. 
He  would  return  to  Rome,  see  Made- 
leine himself,  and  make  what  repara- 
tion still  lay  in  his  power.  He  began 
to  hint  to  his  wife  the  necessity  of  his 
returning  to  Rome  on  business.  Per- 
haps Kate  understood  even  then  what 
all  this  meant,  but  she  made  no  objec- 
tion.     She    could   not  go  with  her 


husband ;  she  simply  resolved  to  be  a 
dutiful  wife,  and  to  hope  for  the  re- 
turn, in  body  and  spirit,  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  the  father  of  her 
children. 

The  ice  once  broken,  Philip  was 
impatient  to  be  away;  and  once 
started,  he  travelled  day  and  night* 
Though  he  arrived  in  the  Holy  City 
long  after  night-fall,  his  impatience 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  but  he  went 
at  once  to  his  old  lodgings  in  the 
Via  del  Babuino.  The  landlady  was 
aroused  and  her  surprise  at  seeing 
her  lodger  scarcely  found  expression 
before  she  was  flooded  with  questions. 
Yes,  his  apartments  were  just  as  he 
had  left  them;  they  had  never  been 
used,  though  she  had  long  since  given 
up  all  hope  of  his  return,  but  the  time 
had  not  yet  expired;  yes,  he  would 
find  everything  just  as  he  left  it. 

And  he  did  find  everything  just  as 
he  had  left  it,  with  but  one  exception 
—  Madeleine.  She  was  not  there. 
She  had  been  there  but  once,  the  land- 
lady told  him.  She  came  the  morn- 
ing after  he  had  gone  away;  she 
received  his  letter  and  remained  in 
the  room  all  day,  the  landlady  hear- 
ing great  sobs,  stifled  cries,  and 
moanings  of  despair;  she  had  gone 
to  the  room  to  offer  comfort,  but 
Madeleine  begged  to  be  alone;  she 
had  gone  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  to  ask  the  poor  girl  if  she 
would  have  something  to  eat,  but 
Madeleine  refused,  and  again  asked 
her  to  go  away;  shortly  after  dark 
the  poor  girl  came  down  stairs,  her 
thick  veil  drawn  tightly  over  her  face, 
and  something  under  her  arm ;  she 
gave  back  the  purse  which  had  been 
left  for  her,  and  hurried  off  without 
saying  a  word.  When  the  landlady 
visited  the  rooms  next  morning,  she 
found  everything  as  it  was  the  day 
before,  except  that  the  portrait  was 
gone,  and  she  had  never  seen  Made- 
leine since. 

Philip  was  completely  stricken  now. 
There  was  no  use  in  endeavoring  to 
push  the  pursuit  that  night;   for  the 
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landlady  could  tell  him  nothing  that 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Made- 
leine's whereabouts.  He  knew  he 
should  find  her  next  day.  So  he 
waited,  but  could  not  rest.  Every- 
thing he  saw  and  everything  he 
touched  reminded  him  of  the  happy 
months  he  had  spent  and  of  die 
woman  he  still  loved  so  passionately ; 
and  he  passed  a  sleepless  night,  to 
commence  his  search  early  the  next 
morning.  Madeleine  would  not  take 
the  purse  nor  avail  herself  of  the 
lodgings.  Then  she  must  be  in  want 
— perhaps  in  sickness,  misery,  star- 
vation. He  must  find  her  that  day. 
He  went  to  the  artist  friend's  where 
he  had  first  seen  her;  but  the  artist 
had  gone  to  his  home  in  Milan.  He 
visited  other  artists.  They  had  known 
of  Madeleine's  sitting  for  a  Madonna 
some  time  back;  but  no  one  had 
heard  of  her  for  two  months,  and  all 
traces  were  lost.  Philip  found  the 
artist  who  had  painted  the  Madonna, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  picture, 
which  was  a  good  likeness.  He  took 
it  to  the  police,  and  promised  large 
sums  of  money  if  they  could  find  the 
original.  But  days  and  weeks  passed, 
and  Philip  heard  not  a  word  from 
Madeleine,  nor  could  he  find  a  single 
trace  of  her.  It  was  fortunate,  per- 
haps, that  she  was  lost  to  him; — for 
had  he  found  her,  Philip  Ripley  would 
never  have  returned  to  his  home  and 
to  his  lawful  wife. 

When,  after  three  months  or  more, 
he  had  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his 
search,  and  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  all  hope,  he  took  his  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  started  on  his  way 
to  England — a  broken  man,  suffering 
all  the  penalty  of  the  wrong  he  had 
wrought.  But  he  loitered  on  the  way. 
In  Paris  he  descended  even  to  dissi- 
pation, and  remained  until  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  home  that 
brought  him  back  to  his  manhood; 
and,  with  the  Madonna  close  to  him, 
he  sUrted  for  England.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  a  child  was  born  to  Philip 
and  Kate  Ripley,  that  lived  but  a  few 


hours ;  and  for  a  second  time  Philip's 
arrival  was  almost  coincident  with 
death. 

Philip  was  more  attentive  to  Kate 
after  this,  though  he  had  never  been 
unkind  to  her.  The  Madonna  was 
hung  up  in  the  drawing-room  along 
with  other  paintings  that  Philip  had 
brought  back  with  him.  He  began  to 
take,  if  he  did  not  feel,  an  interest  in 
the  estate  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county.  But  he  had  given  up  his 
painting.  Madeleine's  portrait  was 
all  that  he  had  ever  accomplished; 
he  hadn't  the  heart  to  try  anything 
else. 

And  so,  in  a  humdrum,  matter-of- 
fact  and  common-place  sort  of  way, 
several  years  passed.  Kate  was  too 
high-spirited  to  ask  questions  or  de- 
mand that  Philip  should  pay  her  more 
attention  than  he  felt  like  giving  her. 
He  was  always  kind  td  his  wife,  if 
never  fond  or  loving.  She  was  a 
good  housewife,  and  he  led  a  quiet, 
sober  life, — both  commanding  the 
respect  of  their  neighbors  and  all  the 
folks  of  the  county  by  their  hospitali- 
ties and  charities.  But  no  other  child 
was  ever  born  to  them ;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  adopted  Harry  Jamieson, 
Kate's  nephew,  —  a  handsome,  intelli- 
gent and  high-minded  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  and  one  who  had  grown  up 
under  their  own  eyes.  The  boy  soon 
learned  to  call  them  father  and  mother, 
having  no  father  and  mother  of  his 
own,  and  was  thoroughly  won  to  them 
by  their  kindness,  as  they  were  to  him 
by  his  frank  and  loving  ways.  It  was 
to  give  Harry  the  benefit  of  travel  that 
they  decided  to  visit  the  continent ;  and 
it  was  in  the  year  of  185 1  that  they 
reached  Rome. 

IV. 

While  Mrs.  Ripley  was  resting  a  day 
or  two  from  the  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, Philip  visited  some  of  the  old 
places  that  were  dear  to  him  from 
former  association  with  Madeleine; 
but  he  soon  overcome  his  old  fancies 
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— eleven  years  work  great  changes — 
and  then  he  devoted  himself  to  Kate 
and  Harry,  and,  from  his  familiarity 
with  Roman  scenes,  he  was  enabled 
to  make  all  their  excursions  doubly 
pleasant,  and  Kate  confessed  to  her- 
self that  her  life  had  never  been  so 
happy,  while  Harry  entered  into  every- 
thing with  the'  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth. 

One  day  they  visited  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  one  of  the  grandeurs  that  a  lux- 
urious old  antiquary  of  a  cardinal  had 
built  up,  with  its  lovely  parterre  of 
walks,,  its  salons  and  niches  and 
porticos  crowded  with  the  choicest 
works  of  art.  It  was  while  they  were 
looking  at  the  famous  figure  of  "  Anti- 
nous  Crowned  with  the  Lotus  Flower," 
that  Harry's  attention  was  directed 
toward  one  of  the  attendants,  who 
was  pushing  a  young  girl  ahead  of 
him  in  a  rude  manner.  Harry  had 
already  noticed  the  girl  in  the  gar- 
dens, looking  at  all  the  objects  with 
open  mouth  and  eyes,  and  evidently 
enjoying  what  was  to  her  an  Arabian 
Nights'  tale.  And  now  he  thought 
that  the  guard  was  endeavoring  to 
put  her  out  of  the  villa;  and  he  was 
right.  The  girl  was  very  plainly 
dressed,  and  evidently  had  not  the 
requisite  permission  to  view  the  treas- 
ures, but  had  wandered  in  without 
knowing  exactly  whither  she  was  go- 
ing. Such  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for 
Harry  asked  Mr.  Ripley  to  intercede, 
which  he  did ;  and,  upon  showing  his 
carta  di  Saggiome,  he  received  per- 
mission for  the  girl  to  remain.  It 
was  then  for  the  first  time  that  Philip 
looked  at  her,  and  his  surprise  was 
such  that  he  caught  convulsively  at 
her  arm  and  drew  her  toward  him. 

Just  then  Harry  turned  to  Mrs. 
Ripley  and  said:  "Mother,  do  you 
notice  the  wonderful  resemblance  of 
that  girl  to  the  Madonna  at  home?'* 

Mrs.  Ripley  did  notice  it,  and  com- 
plimented the  child  on  her  beauty; 
then  turned  to  pursue  her  further 
investigations.  But  Harry  lingered 
near   his    new-found    acquaintance, 


along  with  Mr.  Ripley;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  latter  told  him  to  go 
to  his  mother  that  the  young  man 
could  tear  hiinself  away  from  the 
sweet  face  he  had  discovered. 

"What  is  your  name,  child?"  asked 
Philip,  hurriedly  and  eagerly. 

"Gabrielle,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  your  other  name?" 

"  Gabrielle  Ghiberti." 

"And  your  mother?" 

"  Is  dead." 

A  momentary  spasm  passed  over 
his  face ;  but  he  overcame  it  at  once. 
He  had  known  that  she  must  be  dead 
this  long  time. 

"How  long  ago  did  she  die,  my 
poor  child?"  he  asked,  softly. 

"  I  do  not  remember  her  at  all,"  was 
the  answer. 

"And  where  do  you  live?" 

"At  No.  54  Via  di  Monserato." 

"And  with  whom?" 

"With  grandmother." 

"And  will  you  and  your  grand- 
mother be  at  home  this  evening?" 

"Yes,  until  I  go  to  the  Caf(6  Greco." 

"Then  I  shall  come  to  see  you,"  and 
he  took  out  his  note-book  and  made 
a  careful  memorandum  of  the  ad< 
dress.  "But  come,  you  shall  ride 
with  us,  and  we  will  leave  you  at  yout 
house." 

Mrs.  Ripley  never  questioned  hej 
husband's  authority,  nor  was  she 
even  displeased  that  he  proposed  to 
take  the  pretty  girl  home;  and  Harry 
talked  more  Italian  during  this  ride 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  days  put 
together. 

That  evening,  as  "soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  Philip  Ripley  made  his 
way  to  the  house  in  the  Via  di  Mon- 
serato. Gabrielle  had  not  yet  gone 
to  the  cafi§,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Mr.  Ripley,  she  ran  up  to  her  grand- 
mother to  tell  her  that  the  gentleman 
had  come.  She  was  an  old,  old 
woman,  and  hobbled  out  to  see  the 
"great  foreigner." 

"  Are  you  really  Gabrielle's  grand- 
mother?" asked  Philip. 

"  No ;  she  simply  calls  me  so." 
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"But  you  knew  her  mother,  Made- 
leine Ghiberti  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  she  died  here." 

"When?    How?" 

"She  died  in  giving  birth  to  Gabri- 
elle;  and  Gabrielle  is  now  nearly 
eleven  years  old.'* 

So  Madeleine  payed  the  penalty  of 
love  in  death. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  in  detail 
how  Philip  Ripley  claimed  his  child ; 
how  he  regained  Madeleine's  portrait, 
which  she  had  left  fpr  her  child  as  a 
pledge  that  her  father  would  come  for 
her;  how  he  won  his  wife's  consent, 
with  Harry's  help,  to  the  adoption  of 
Gabrielle  (and  without  betraying  his 
secret);  how  her  old  guardian  was 
provided  for,  and  how  Philip  himself 
took  Gabrielle  to  Geneva  to  school, 
returning  afterwards  to  his  wife  and 
Harry  at  Rome. 

But  this  was  how  it  happened  that 
Gabrielle,  the  pet  of  the  Caf(§  Greco, 
disappeared  so  suddenly,  and  how 
she  did  not  go  off  with  the  French 
student 


V. 

Six  years  made  great  changes  in 
Gabrielle.  Her  quick  intellect  had 
improved  all  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  that  were  offered  to  her 
at  the  excellent  French  and  English 
school  at  Geneva,  Her  physical 
beauty  had  developed  into  an  exact 
counterpart  of  her  mother's  at  the 
same  age,  and  she  was  at  once  ac- 
complished, amiable,  and  lovely.  Her 
father  had  visited  her  frequently  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  this  time; 
but  since  he  and  Mrs.  Ripley  and 
Harry  had  returned  to  England — 
some  three  years — he  had  not  seen 
her.  Thus  it  happened  that,  though 
she  was  expected  home — a  home  that 
she  had  never  seen — and  though 
Philip  and  Harry  went  to  meet  her  at 
I>over,  she  burst  upon  them  in  all  the 
glorious  brilliancy  of  her  southern 
beauty.  Her  heart  went  out  at  once 
to  both  father  and  adopted  brother^ 


and  theirs  went  out  to  her;  and  they 
went  together  to  the  English  country 
home,  the  atmosphere  fraught  with 
pleasant  pictures  of  future  happiness. 

But  these  prospects  were  not  to  be- 
entirely  realized.  Kate  Ripley,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  forgot  her 
charity.  From  the  moment  that  Ga- 
brielle entered  the  stately  mansion, 
the  stately  matron  conceived  a  dislike 
toward  her  which  she  could  not  over- 
come. It  was  the  meeting  of  the 
sun's  rays  and  the  icicle ;  but  the  for- 
mer, bright  and  warm  as  they  were, 
could  not  melt  the  latter.  The  north- 
em  clime  was  the  more  powerful. 

Then  the  story  of  Gabrielle *s  life 
had  to  be  told.  The  lather  could  not 
conceal  a  Other's  love,  and  the  explan- 
ation was  made.  Harry  understood  it, 
and  Gabrielle  and  Philip  were  both 
dearer  to  him  for  the  confidence. 
But  Mrs.  Ripley  could  not  understand 
or  forgive  it.  It  was  this  circumstance 
that  had  blighted  her* life,  and  she 
was  childless.  She  was  not  the  woman 
to  make  any  open  demonstrations,  or 
to  attract  in  any  way  the  neighbor- 
hood's attention.  She  made  no  con- 
fidants. And  so  Gabrielle  was  re- 
ceived into  the  best  of  society,  and 
soon  established  herself  the  favorite 
as  well  as  the  belle.  But  the  girl's 
early  life  had  taught  her  not  to  be 
susceptible  to  flattery,  and  she  would 
have  been  entirely  happy  if  she  could 
have  had  a  mother's  love.  Yet  Mrs. 
Ripley  had  no  sympathy  with  her,  no 
love,  no  pity — there  was  nothing  in 
common.  It  was  this,  peihaps,  that 
drew  Harry  closer  to  her;  but  its 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  was  blight- 
ing to  Philip,  who  was  only  happy 
now  when  alone  with  his  daughter  or 
with  his  two  children. 

Philip  Ripley  found  it  hard  to  bear 
up  against  this  oppression..  His  pres- 
ent trouble  and  mortification  were  not 
all  that  weighed  down  Upon  him.  He 
feared  for  his  daughter's  future.  He 
was  harassed  by  constant  misgivings 
of  his  own  death ;  not  because  he 
dreaded  it  for  himself,  but  because  it 
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would  deprive  his  daughter  of  a  pro- 
tector. He  would  talk  to  the  children 
in  this  way,  and  Gabrielle  would  hush 
him  up  with  a  kiss,  while  Harry  would 
.  press  his  hand  and  tell  him  that  she 
should  never  be  unprotected  while  he 
lived.  This  wonld  satisfy  him  for  a 
time ;  but  the  mood  would  come  back 
upon  him  in  spite  of  every  reassur- 
ance. One  day  he  decided  suddenly 
that  he  would  %o  to  London;  and 
without  assigning  any  reason,  he 
started  in  the  evening.  He  was  home 
again  in  less  than  a  week;  and  from 
that  time  on  he  seemed  much  happier, 
easier,  and  more  contented,  than  at 
any  time  since  Gabrielle  had  come  to 
the  house  and  his  wife  had  been 
estranged  from  him. 

But  Philip's  happiness  was  not  long 
for  this  world.  It  was  but  a  few 
month's  later  that  his  horse  took 
fright  at  the  first  locomotive  that  went 
over  the  new  railroad  which  had  re- 
cently been  brought  through  the  vil- 
b^e;  ran  to  a  deep  ravine  not  half  a 
mile  distant;  and  instead  of  taking  to 
the  bridge,  precipitated  himself,  the 
buggy,  and  his  master,  over  the  cliff. 
Philip  Ripley  never  spoke  again. 
He  was  carried  to  his  house,  and  re- 
gained his  consciousness  sufficiently  to 
recognize  his  children.  He  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  speak,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  something  on  his  mind  which  ' 
he  must  teU  them ;  but  as  he  appeared 
about  to  find  the  words  and  the 
strength,  he  fell  back  and  gasped  his 
last. 

Philip  Ripley's  deadi  affected  the 
two  children — Gabrielle  and  Harry  — 
so  much  that  the  former  was  com- 
pletely prostrated,  and  the  latter  could 
only  overcome  his  own  grief  in  order  to 
try  to  give  her  consolation.  But  the 
widow,  whose  whole  life  and  character 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  within 
a  year,  was  stolid,  prompt,  almost 
emotionless.  Philip  Ripley,  like  his 
father,  had  a  grand  funeral,  for  like 
his  father  he  was  universally  popular; 
but  with  all  the  show  and  pageant, 
there  was  not  in  the  entire  lineof  x:ar- 


riages,  horsemen,  and  footmen,  the 
amount  of  grief  and  love  that  the  dark- 
featured  daughter  felt  who  stole  away 
that  night  to  weep  over  her  father's 
grave. 

Kate  Ripley  was  relentless,  as  her 
husband  had  feared  she  would  be. 
The  baked  meats  of  the  funeral  had 
scarcely  grown  cold  before  she  sent 
for  Gabrielle,  and  with  the  haughti- 
ness, coldness  and  inflexibility  that 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  women  of 
the  north,  she  told  the  girl  that  she 
must  go  away.  She  would  not  have 
her  husband's  love-child  in  her  house ; 
she  would  not  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
(for  Gabrielle  had  never  given  up  her 
mother's  faith)  with  her;  she  could 
not  longer  endure  the  sight  of  her. 
Kate  Ripley  was  not  passionate,  but 
she  said  all  this — said  it  in  a  cold, 
cutting,  cruel  manner.  Poor  Gabrielle ! 
Her  southern  blood  did  not  prompt 
her  to  retort,  but  her  own  mother's 
proud  nature  enabled  her  to  resist  it 
in  the  only  proper  way.  She  took 
with  her  only  those  things  which  her 
father  had  given  her,  one  of  the  old 
servants  carrying  them  to  the  village 
that  evening,  and  went  herself  to  a 
friend's,  to  remain  there  till  she  could 
decide  what  course  to  pursue.  She 
left  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Ripley,  not  re- 
proaching her,  but  declining  the  small 
annuity  which  that  lady  had  proposed 
to  settle  upon  her,  and  asking  that 
she  would  send  her  mother's  portrait 
to  her.  She  left  a  letter  for  Harry, 
asking  him  in  a  frank,  sisterly  way  to 
come  to  her  in  the  village  and  give  her 
his  advice  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

Mrs.  Ripley  sent  the  picture  the 
next  morning.  Harry  went  to  her 
that  same  evening,  late  as  it  was,  and 
that  evening  demanded  Gabrielle's 
hand  in  marriage.  Their  hearts  had 
long  been  one ;  and  yet  Gabrielle  hesi- 
tated, because  she  feared  Harry  offered 
himself  out  of  simple  considerations 
of  duty.  It  did  not  take  the  ardent 
young  man  long  to  convince  her  to 
the  contrary,  however;  in  fact,  the 
matter  was  too  plain,  and  had  been 
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for  a  year,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  on 

either  side.     Besides,  Harry  said  very 

properly,  they  were  on  equal  footing. 

It  was  decided  that  Gabrielle  should 

not  leave  the  village  for  the  present, 

as  Harry  was  to  be  admitted  to  the 

practice  of  law  within  the  next  two 

months;    that  then  they  should   be 

married  and  go  to   London  to  live, 

where  they  would  build  up  home  and 

business  together. 

So  it  all  happened.  But  on  the 
very  day  of  the  marriage,  Harry  re- 
ceived a  package  from  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  with  whom  he 
had  been  studying,  which  had  been 
found  among  the  late  Mr.  Ripley's  pa- 
pers, sealed  and  addressed  to  "  Henry 
Jamieson,  Esq.  To  be  opened  at  my 
deadi.  Philip  Ripley."  The  large 
envelope  was  hastily  torn  open.  There 
were  several  papers  and  the  following 
note: 

"My  Dear  Harry: 

"For  many  months  past,  as  you  and 
Gabrielle  have  noticed,  I  have  been  much 
troubled  with  apprehensions  of  death  and 
with  thoughts  of  my  darling  child's  future. 
It  was  this  that  prompted  my  visit  to  Lon- 
don, from  which  I  have  just  returned. 
The  following  will  explain  my  purpose  in 
going: 


"I  have  secured  three  policies  of  as- 
surance on  my  life — one  for  ;f  5,000  in  the 
Hereford  Mutual ;  one  for  ;f  5,000  in  the 
Essex  Life;  and  one  for  £StOCX>  in  the 
London  Equitable — all  in  favor  of  my 
daughter,  known  as  Gabrielle  Ghiberti. 
You  will  understand  and  appreciate  my 
motives.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  attend  to  the 
collections  and  to  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  which  will  give  my  darling  Gabri* 
elle  a  handsome  annuity. 

'*//  was  the  most  thai  I  could  do. 

**  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you  both. 

"Phiup  Ripley." 

VI. 

It  was  in  the  year  1862  that  the 
writer  met  Henry  Jamieson  and  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  in 
Rome,  and  found  his  way  to  their 
friendship  by  the  mutual  acquaintance 
and  love  that  had  sprung  up  between 
him  and  their  little  babbling  boy  of 
three  years,  whose  bright  eyes  and 
pretty  lispings  cemented  the  confi- 
dence that  subsequently  led  to  the 
communication  of  this  life-story.  The 
troubles  of  the  parents  had  led  to  the 
happiness  of  the  child,  for  whom 
prosperity  and  content  had  been  fore- 
ordained,— ^for  Philip  Ripley  had  done 
"the  most  he  could  do.'* 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Language, — 
«*  Americanisms  "  are  not  necessarily  vul- 
garisms, language,  like  everything  else, 
is  progressive.  There  is  not  to-day  a 
spoken  tongue  a  thousand  years  old. 
Chaucer  cannot  be  read  except  by  the  aid 
of  a  glossary ;  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  in 
the  original  .text,  abound  in  obsolete 
words  and  uncouth  spellings.  New  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  the  creation  of 
new  wants,  and  a  different  state  of 
society,  all  call  for  the  introduction  of 
new  words.  If  the  philological  student 
desire  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress 
of  our  language  during  the  lapse  of  less 
than  a  century,  let  him  compare  the  number 
of  words  contained  in  a  Webster's  or 
Worcester's  dictionary  with  the  number 
contained  in  Johnson's.  Language  is  but 
the  expression  of  ideas ;  and  hence,  as  we 
have  a  different  class  of  ideas,  touching 
government,  progress,  etc,  from  those  of 
the  English  people,  it  follows  that  our 
forms  of  expression  must  differ.  The 
word  constitutional^  as  used  by  us  and  ap- 
plied to  government,  means  an  organic 
law;  while  in  England  it  is  the  synonym 
•of  lawful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean- 
ings o( prerogative t  premunirie,  and  primo- 
geniture y  while  well  understood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  here  only  known 
to  the  student  of  law.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  terms  as  king^ 
queen^  duke^  earl^  and  viscounty  will,  before 
tlie  lapse  of  many  generations,  become 
obsolete  in  England. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  the  traveller 
knows  the  meaning  of  sawyer,  cut-off ^  and 
broad-horn.  They  are  terms  which  have 
originated  from  the  peculiarities  in  the 
navigation  of  that  stream,  and  convey 
precise  ideas.  So  in  the  great  forest-belts 
have  sprung  up  a  set  of  terms  which  are 


perfectly  legitimate,  and  convey  ideas 
without  any  circumlocution.  Pinery,  to 
fall  a  tree,  to  log,  and  to  cany  on  lumber- 
ing operations,  are  not  English,  but  are 
good  American  words;  and  why?  En- 
gland has  no  great  forest -belts  where  grows 
almost  exclusively  the  pine,  and  therefore 
no  pineries.  In  felling  a  tree  there,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  fall  in  a  particular 
direction  lest  it  lodge;  but  here  it  is — and 
hence  the  verb  to  fall.  There  it  is  not  a 
business  to  haul  logs  on  sleds  to  a  neigh- 
boring stream  to  be  be  rafted  (i.  e.,  bound 
together)  and  set  afloat;  but  here  it  is — and 
hence  the  verbs  lo  raft  (not  carried  on  a 
raft)  and  to  log.  So  that,  in  America,  to 
go  into  the  pineries,  to  fall  the  trees,  to 
log  their  trunks  to  a  neighboring  stream, 
and  raft  them  off,  constitute  lumbering 
operations.  An  American  writer,  there- 
fore, who  hesitates  to  use  these  terms, 
because  their  use  is  not  sanctioned  by 
some  old  English  writer,  proves  himself  a 
snob. 

In  canoe-navigation,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  ascend  one  stream,  disembark,  and 
carry  the  canoe  and  its  contents  over  the 
height  of  land  to  where  it  can  be  floated 
in  another  stream  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction.  This  height  of  land,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  is  called  a  carry:  but  in  the 
Northwest,  where  the  voyageurs  arc  of 
French  extraction,  it  is  called  a  portage. 
Here  is  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new 
word,  originating  not  with  the  learned, 
but  with  him  who  incurs  the  sweat  and 
burthen  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  with  us  whether  we  adopt 
the  French  or  English  term  lo  express  the 
idea;  but  perhaps,  if  we  resort  to  the 
French,  the  innovation  will  be  less  repug- 
nant to  the  over-sensitive  ear  of  him  who 
would  keep  the   language   **  undefiled." 
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So,  toO|  the  term  voyageur,  in  the  North- 
west, instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
traveller,  is  restricted  to  the  men  who  wait 
upon  him.  You  are  the  traveller,  and  the 
Toyageurs  are  the  men  who  paddle  your 
canoe  amid  the  intricate  streams  or  along 
the  shores  of  the  broad  lakes  of  that  vast 
region  which  stretches  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  They  make  the  portages, 
measured  not  in  miles,  but  by  the  number 
of  spfils  or  posers  (pozas)  it  is  necessary  to 
make,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — the 
number  of  pipes;  for  who  ever  knew  a 
voyageur  to  pause  without  smoking? 
They  cook  your  food  at  midday,  and  pitch 
your  tent  at  night.  You  are  a  child  in 
their  hands.  Body  and  soul,  you  yield 
yourself  to  their  guidance;  and  most  nobly 
do  ihey  redeem  their  trust.  Now .  a 
Frenchman  transported  from  Paris  to 
Cumberland,  or  Norway  House,  on  Lake 
Winnepeg,  or  still  farther  north,  would  be 
able,  probably,  to  make  himself  under- 
stood; but  he  would  hear  many  words 
not  included  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

In  the  high  northern  regions  where 
grows  the  white  birch,  whose  plates  of 
bark  are  used  in  constructing  vessels,  these 
vessels  are  called  "  canoes."  In  the  tem- 
perate regions,  where  the  vessels  are  exca- 
vated out  of  trunks  of  treqs,  they  are 
called  "pirogues." 

l*he  constant  and  direct  communication 
maintained  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  on  either 
hemisphere,  has  tended  to  avoid  wide 
deviations  from  a  common  standard  in 
speaking  and  writing  the  English  language, 
but  this  is  not  so  with  other  nationalities. 

When,  in  1835,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimer  travelled  in  this  country,  and 
visited  a  colony  of  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  been  settled  there  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and,  in  consequence 
of  European  wars  which  prevented  them 
from  receiving  new  accessions  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  parent  country,  or  maintain- 
ing intercourse  with  it,  he  found  the  people 
speaking  a  dialect  which  at  home  had 
become  obsolete. 

Lyell,  in  1841,  travelled  among  the 
same  people,  and  found  the  newspapers 
full    of  half- English   and    half- German 


terms — such  as  fencen^  to  fence,  instead 
of  umzaunen;  flaur  for  flour,  instead  of 
niehl^  and  so  on.  He  them  makes  this 
philosophical  remark: 

"  A  lang^uage  which  has  once  died  out  can  never 
be  revived,  Hince  the  same  assemblage  of  condi- 
tions can  never  be  restored,  even  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  same  stock,  much  less  simul- 
taneously among  all  the  surrounding  nations  with 
whom  they  may  be  in  contact." 

Lexicographers  and  schoolmasters  dep- 
recate all  innovations,  and  he  who  ventures 
to  use  a  new  word  to  convey  an  idea 
without  circumlocution  is  branded  as  an 
ignoramus.  Woe  to  that  nation  whose 
language  has  become  a  fixity !  It  indicates 
a  want  of  progress — no  stir,  no  energy, 
no  new  ideas.  We  rather  like  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  "Americanisms."  They  indi- 
cate an  intellectual  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  the  mother  country.  They 
indicate,  too,  freshness  and  piquancy  of 
expression.  The  health  of  a  tree  is  shown 
by  the  vigor  with  which  it  sends  off  new 
shoots  and  increases  its  spread  of  foliage. 
When  it  ceases  to  do  this,  decay  has  set  in ; 
the  sap  no  longer  flows  vigorously,  and  the 
branches  begin  to  wither. 

Even  style  is  changing.  Who  reads 
those  English  writers  who,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  were  regarded  as  the  models 
of  composition  —  the  stately  periods  of 
Johnson,  the  sounding  lines  of  Pope,  or 
the  faultlessly-constructed  but  nerveless 
periods  of  Adison  ?  A  writer  at  this  day, 
in  order  to  command  readers,  must  be 
short,  sharp,  and  incisive.  He  must 
presume,  too,  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader.  He  will  lose  also  in  vigor  as  he 
verges  toward  fastidiousness.  We  of  the 
West  occasionally  shock  the  sensibilities  of 
our  Eastern  brethren,  by  a  certain  freedom 
of  expression  unknown  to  them;  but  while 
we  may  fail  in  nice  discriminations  of  lan- 
guage, we  do  not  intend  to  fail  in  the  matter 
of  ambiguity,  but  to  speak  out  in  a  manner 
which  shall  be  understood.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  here,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
containing  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  wielding  the 
power  of  the  nation,  will  be  developed 
modes  of  thought  and  of  expression  which 
must  be  recognized  by  the  affiliated 
branches  of  the  race. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Suez  Canal. — 
The  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  proves 
once  more  the  truth  of  the  old  but  fre- 
quently ^contested  assertion,  that  small 
causes  very  often  produce  great  effects. 

The  father  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  render  some 
most  important  services  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  chief  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Khedifs, 
of  Egypt.  On  an  occasion,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  without  entering  into 
historical  details  and  developments  other- 
wise devoid  of  interest,  he  had  even  the 
honor  to  save  the  great  Pasha's  life. 

But  gratitude  is  a  funily  inheritance 
with  Mussulmen.  When  Said  ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  remembered  M. 
de  Lesseps,  and  resolved  to  pay  the  debt 
incurred  by  his  father. 

"Come  to  Egypt,"  he  wrote  one  day  to 
the  son  of  the  savior  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
**  and  you  will  see  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  something  for  you  or  not." 

This  kind  proposition,  made  with  all 
the  gentlemanly  courteousness  of  a  friend 
rather  than  a  patron,  tempted  M.  de 
Lesseps. 

He  was  about  to  leave  France,  when, 
in  a  farewell  dinner  which  Emile  de 
Girardin,  his  friend,  gave  him,  he  met 
Father  Enfantin,  who  was  at  that  time  ad- 
ministrator of  a  railway  company,  but 
still,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
philosophy,  an  adherent  of  Saint  Simon's 
system. 

"You  are  going  to  Egypt,  I  hear," 
asked  Father  Enfantin. 

"  Yes,  and  perhaps  a  little  at  hazard," 
replied  L«esseps. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  apostle  of  Saint-Si- 
monism, "  we,  too,  great  fools  and  bold  and 
ridiculous  innovators  that  we  were,  wanted 
to  go  there.  We  had  formed,  some  time 
ago,  a  grand,  a  magnificent  project,  the 
realization  of  which  has  only  failed  for 
want  of  an  audacious  and  energetic  man 
who  was  able  to  transfer  our  scheme  from 
the  realm  of  chimeras  to  that  of  reality." 


And  Enfantin  began  to  relate,  in  the 
most  detailed  and  minute  manner,  how 
the  Saint-Simonists  had  dreamed  of  donat- 
ing to  Europe  a  new  route  to  the  Indies 
by  means  of  leading  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

M.  de  Lesseps  listened  most  atten- 
tively. 

At  last,  breaking  the  silence  which  he 
had  observed  during  the  explanation  of 
Father  Enfantin,  he  said : 

"Your  project  was  grand  ard  glorious, 
but  you  have  not  been  the  only  one  to 
have  planned  it,  and  it  has  been  only  the 
want  of  means  to  execute  it  that  has 
embarrassed  and  prevented  all  your  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  scheme." 

But  Father  Enfantin  returned  an  answer 
to  all  his  objections. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  he.  "  Our  studies  were 
complete,  and  established  the  possibility 
and  success  of  the  undertaking  beyond  a 
doubt;  and  the  means  were  not  wanting 
either." 

And  he  gave  M.  de  Lessepe  the  address 
of  another  ex-  apostle  of  the  Saint-Simonists, 
'iving  at  Lyons,  with  whom  all  the  plans, 
outline  sketches,  and  estimates,  for  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  they  had  intended  to  build 
it,  had  been  deposited. 

"I  shall  see  him  and  request  him  to 
show  me  those  plans,"  said  M.  de  Les- 
seps. 

And  really,  in  going  to  Egypt,  he  passed 
through  Lyons.  During  the  voyage  he 
examined  the  project  more  closely;  and 
arriving  at  Cairo,  he  asked  Said  Pasha  to 
let  him  build  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  by  which  an  inter-oceanic  com- 
i.iunication  between  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies  might  be  established. 

Enfantin  lived  to  see  the  commencement 
of  the  great  work  which  he  had  dreamed 
of  and  projected,  but  the  glory  of  which 
another  man  was  to  earn.  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci was  not  the  only  man  to  steal  the 
laurel-wreath  firom  Columbus's  brow. 
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The  cathedral.  By  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
1870. 

The  coming  of  this  poem  has  been  her- 
alded for  some  time  with  all  the  blazonry 
which  a  successful  publisher  knows  but 
Ux)  well  how  to  employ ;  and  now  that  we 
have  read  it,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.     Mr.  Lowell  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  surround  himself  with  a 
little  coterie  of   admirers  in  and  about 
Boston,  who,  whenever  he  speaks,  imitate 
the  example  of   the   Omrahs  when    the 
Great  Mogul   gives  forth    an   utterance, 
crying  out,  "Wonder,  wonder,  wonder'." 
We  are  too  apathetic  to  partake  of  these 
raptures;   our  nerves  are  not  sufficiently 
delicately-attuned   to  feel    the    delicious 
sensations;   and  we  may  be  pronounced 
presumptuous  for  declaring  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  the  faculty  of 
striking  out  great  thoughts  and  clothing 
them  in  words  which   shall   endure  and 
become  "household."     His  nature  is  not 
susceptible  of  strong  and  impassioned  senti- 
ment.   He  is  a  man  of  education,  a  rheto- 
rician, a  grammarian,  who  delights  in  liter- 
ary dilettariteism.     There  is,  then,  pervad- 
ing this  poem,  an  affectation  of  language,  a 
straining  after  startling  effects,  a  frequent 
use  of  compound  adjectives — surpassing 
in  this  respect  even  Homer — of  highly- 
involuted  sentences,  of  obsolete  words  or 
words  not  readily  understood,  and  espe- 
cially an  affectation  of  coining  new  words. 
One  would  suppose  that  a  language  in 
which  Macaulay  and  Jeffrey  wrote,  and  in 
which  Tennyson  and  Gladstone  now  write, 
was  sufficiently  rich  and  copious  to  express 
every  shade  of  meaning;  but  if  an  author's 
ideas  arc  so  sublimated  that  existing  forms 
of  speech  cannot  be  made  available,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  make  his  work,  like  the 
goodness  of  God,  "past  comprehension," 
the  author  must  not  complain  if  the  public 
treat  his  work  with  indifference— nay,  more, 


if  they  stamp  it  with  condemnation.  Men 
who  undertake  to  outstrip  public  sentiment 
generally  fall  unpitied  martyrs. 

As  to  the  coinage  of  words — does  Mr. 
Lowell  imagine  that  he  has  such  a  hold 
upon  the  literary  public  that  they  will 
adopt  his  innovations  ?  "  Undisprivacied:' 
Gods  I  what  a  coinage.  Let  us  nail  it  to 
the  counter  as  base  coin. 

We  have  also  the  word  "  desaxonized.*' 
This  would  involve  a  process  which  we 
had  supposed  the  British  Parliament, 
almost  omnipotent,  could  not  accomplish. 
We  have  heard  of  an  Irishman  who  was 
so  delighted  with  this  country  that  he  pro- 
posed to  become  a  native;  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  no  longer  a  taurine 
expression.  Hereafter,  an  Englishman, 
disgusted  with  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, will  "desaxonize"  himself;  Victor 
Hugo  has  "degallicized"  himself,  etc. 
Then  we  have  the  height  of  this  folly  in 
the  following  couplet : 

"  Shocks  of  surf  that  clomb  and  fell, 
Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman." 

There  are  occasionally  vigorous  thoughts 
and  well  expressed,  but  they  soon  become 
marred  by  blemishes  such  as  these. 

We  maintain  that  a  great  poem  should 
be  like  a  great  temple,  coherent  in 
all  its  parts,  and  appropriate  in  all  its 
adornments.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Lowell  has  the  imagination  to  conceive 
such  a  temple,  or  is  capable  of  the  sus- 
tained labor  required  to  build  it  up  from 
foundation  to  turret.  In  the  example 
before  us  we  see  no  evidences  of  harmo- 
nious proportions,  and  many  of  the  adorn- 
ments are  of  the  most  meretricious  char- 
acter. WTiat  should  we  say  if,  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  we  encountered  such  a  line: 

"Call   him    'Old    Horse'    and    challenge   to  a 
drink." 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  a  magazine, 
and,  like  many  a  magazine  anicle,  "  it  will 
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enjoy  an  immortality  of  a  month,  after 
which  it  will  be  left  to  enjoy  an  eternity  — 
of  oblivion." 

As  we  have  made  short  work  of  this 
writer,  we  may  as  well  occupy  the  space 
allotted  us  in  some  reflections  on  modern 
poetry.  Of  the  long  list  of  living  Ameri- 
can poets — and  we  might  say  the  same  of 
the  English  poets — how  few  whose  reputa- 
tions will  surviv,e  the  lapse  of  this  century ! 
A  great  poet  appears  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  under  peculiar  conditions  of  society. 
In  the  whole  history  of  poetry  there  are 
but  few  names  to  which  the  world  bows 
with  an  all-devout  homage — Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  We 
would  fain  believe,  but  we  dare  not,  that 
our  language  is  yet  to  be  enriched  by  the 
works  of  other  great  masters. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  civili- 
zation is  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination ;  and  we  believe,  with  Macau- 
lay,  that  it  is  only  among  nations  emerging 
from  barbarism  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
highest  development  of  poetic  taste.  The 
superstitions  half- believed,  which  still 
linger  in  the  minds  of  men,  like  mists 
which  hang  about  the  mountxdns  long 
after  the  plains  have  been  lighted  up;  the 
legends  of  supernatural  feats  associated 
with  every  cliff  and  lake  and  waterfall ; 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees; 
the  fleeting  of  a  meteor  athwart  the  sky ; 
in  fact,  all  the  varying  aspects  of  nature, 
afford  materials  from  which 

"  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unk$wum." 

No  one,  except  from  association  with  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  can  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  strength  and  intensity  of  this 
feeling.  The  Ojibway  of  the  Northwest 
leads  a  charmed  and  mysterious  life.  He 
is  constantly  surrounded  by  invisible  agen- 
cies who  traverse  the  land,  the  water,  and 
the  sky;  whose  breath  he  feels  in  the 
warm  south-wind,  and  whose  motions  he 
detects  in  the  quivering  leaves  and  waving 
grass.  From  his  ancestors  he  has  inherited 
legends  of  terrific  conflicts  between  the 
Powers  of  Light  and  Darkness.  In  the 
strange  flames  which,  in  that  region,  so 
often  light  up  the  Northern  sky,  he  reads 
the  signs  of  coming  events.     If  the  storm 


howl  along  the  lake,  it  is  because  the  Oreat 
Manitou  is  offended;  and  the  lightnings 
are  but  the  flashings  of  his  eye,  and.  the 
thunders  the  mutterings  of  his  wrath. 

With  a  mind  thus  thoroughly  imhued. 
with  superstition,  employing  a  langoiage 
by  no  means  copious  or  flexible,  the  Ojib- 
way communicates  his  ideas  in  bold  and 
startling  figures,  or  by  an  expressive 
pantomime.  From  a  stem  necessity,  there 
is  a  terseness  and  fervor  which  we  fail  to 
meet  with  in  the  expressions  of  a  civilized 
people,  whose  language  is  at  once  philo- 
sophioal  and  so  copious  as  to  convey  pre- 
cise shades  of  meaning. 

Homer  undoubtedly  believed  in  the 
empire  of  Kronos — that  the  universe  was 
apportioned  into  natural  divisions,  -which 
were  ruled  over  by  Celestial  Intelligences. 
Jupiter,  while  supreme,  held  sway  over 
the  upper  regions  or  ether;  Juno  over  tho 
atmosphere;  Neptune  over  the  water; 
Vesta  over  the  earth ;  and  Pluto  over  the 
under  world.  Apollo  represented  the  sun, 
Diana  the  moon,  Vulcan  the  element  of 
fire,  etc.  Such  mountains  as  Olympus, 
Helicon,  Parnassus,  and  Pindus,  ivere  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Immortals,  and  the 
vales  of  Tempe  and  Peneus  were  haunted 
by  their  footsteps.  This  belief  pervades 
the  entire  poetic  system  of  the  Greeks,  and 
is  reflected  in  all  the  writings  of  their 
poets.  Such  a  system  was  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  leave  the 
fancy  free.  As  civilization  advances,  im- 
agination declines,  and  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  brought  into  play.  A^ 
superstition  becomes  dissipated,  the  fancy 
is  fettered,  and  finds  far  less  scope  for 
its  revels.  Objects  dimly-defined  arrest 
attention  sooner  than  when  bathed  in  the 
clear  sunlight.  The  mountain  whose  crest 
is  veiled  in  mist,  is  more  sublime  than 
when  its  outline  is  impressed  on  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  veil  of  indistinctness  which 
Milton  has  thrown  around  his  combatants 
serves  but  to  heighten  the  terrible  conflict- 
and  the  imagery  employed  in  "  Paradise 
Lost"  was  gathered  as  the  spoil  of  re- 
peated incursions  into  the  domain  of  the 
ancient  poets. 

These  materials  so  effectively  used  by 
the  elder  masters  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 
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"The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  ms^esty. 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  ptney  moun- 
tain. 
Or  forest,  or  by  slow  streams,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths, —  all  these  have 

vanished ; 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason** 

We  live,  then,  in  a  prosaic  age,  and  are 
constantly  verging  to  a  state  more  prosaic. 
The  development  of  the  practical  arts, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  alike 
concur  to  repress  the  flights  of  the  imagin- 
ation, and  cause  us  to  invest  every  object 
with  a  sober  hue.  Practical  men  are  very 
apt  to  call  a  spade  "  a  spade,"  and  not 

"  The  rude  instrument 
Wherewith  man  wounds  the  breast  of  mother 

earth." 

He  would  call  the  vender  of  notions  with 
a  pack  on  his  back,  a  pedler;  and  not,  as 
Wordsworth  would  describe  him — 

"A  vagrant  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load." 

The  mate  of  a  vessel,  ordering  a  sailor  to 
pay  its  seams,  would  hardly  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Crabbe — 

"Spread  the  warm  ptmgence  of  o'er-boiling  tar." 

A  lover  bending  over  his  plague-stricken 
mistress,  and  using  every  art  to  assuage 
her  sufferings,  is  a  sight  to  extract  pity 
from  the  most  callous  heart;  but  when  we 
read,  in  the  language  of  Darwin,  that  he 

"With  tender  accents  charms. 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  to  his  arms," 

the  act  becomes  ridiculous.  Dryden  de- 
scribes the  capture  of  a  Dutch  Indiaman 
laden  with  china-ware  and  spices,  in  lines 
which  received  the  commendation  of  Dr. 

Johnson — 

"Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall. 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die." 

But  all  these  examples  lose  their  charac- 
ter of  ridiculousness  when  compared  with 

Lowell's 

"  Shocks  of  surf 
Spume-slidiiig  down  the  baffled  decuman." 

Men  dealing  with  the  stem  realities  of 
life,  do  not  talk  in  mock  heroic  strains,  and 
m  their  hours  of  relaxation  are  not  enter- 
tamed  by  commonplace  ideas  thus  be- 
decked. 


The  revelations  of  science,    too,  are 
.  fatal  to  the  conceits  of  the  poet.     Milton 
sings  of  the  meteor 


«< 


That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge. 
In  th'  Arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 


The  chemist  analyzes  one  of  these  va- 
grant bodies  which  has  been  brought 
within  earth's  attraction,  and  finds  that, 
instead  of  being  pestilential,  its  elements 
are  quite  harmless,  consisting  largely  of 
native  iron,  with  a  notable  percentage  of 
nickel,  and  a  trace  of  tin  and  perhaps  of 
manganese. 

The  modem  Anacreon  sings  thus: 

"No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  green  water. 
More  pure  in  its  shell,"  etc. 

The  conchologist  would  describe  the 
pearl  as  a  calcareous  concretion  generated 
by  disease  within  the  shell  of  a  bivalve 
belonging  to  the  genus  Avicuia,  sub-genus 
Meleagrina  ;  that  the  valves  are  less  oblique 
than  those  of  the  other  Avicula^  and  at 
the  same  time  flatter  and  nearly  equal; 
and  that  the  posterior  pedal  impression  is 
blended  with  that  of  the  great  adductor. 
What  elements  of  poetry  can  be  gathered 
from  this  description  ?  As  well  might  you 
extract  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber. 

A  poet  describes  an  eagle  soaring  in  the 
heavens,  and  breaks  out — 


*t 


Sail  on,  thou  lone,  imperial  bird, 
Of  quenchless  eye  and  tireless  wing  1" 


which  the  ornithologist  would  thus  trans- 
late :  **  Imperial  bird,'' — one  of  the  family 
Raptores;  sub-genus .<4^»2i^.  "Lone,"  — 
habits  solitary.  "Quenchless  eye,''  —  in 
this  class  the  superciliary  arch  projects 
over  the  eye,  giving  it  a  fierce  and  flashing 
aspect.  "Tireless  wing," — the  wing  is 
long,  strong,  and  pointed,  enabling  it 
rapidly  to  cleave  the  air  and  sustain  a  pro- 
tracted flight.  The  second  quill-feather  is 
the  longest,  thus  distinguishing  it  ifoja.  the 
vultures  and  buzzards. 

Byron  would  have  described  Niagara 
as  he  did  Velini : 

"A  hell  of  waters. 
Where  they  roar  and  hiss  in  endless  torture;" 

but  the  practical  man  is  interested  mainly 
in  its  capacity  to  drive  machinery ;  and  the 
sight  would  probably  awaken  in  his  mind 
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no  painful  associations  in  connection  with 
the  nether  world. 

To  the  eye  of  science,  diamonds  are 
closely  allied  to  charcoal;  and  rubies,  sap- 
phires, and  topazes,  to  crystallized  clay.  To 
the  practical  eye,  cW&s  are  interesting  only 
in  so  far  as  they  afford  materials  for  con- 
struction; forests  are  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  lumber  they  shall  yield,  and 
their  accessibility  to  market;  and  water- 
falls are  admired  in  proportion  to  their 
eligibility  for  "  mill-pHvileges." 

The  ancient  Chaldsean  shepherds  gazed 
with  mysterious  awe  upon  the  constella- 
tions as  they  swept  with  recurring  regu- 
larity through  the  sky ;  the  modem  navi- 
gator views  them  with  indifference  through 
his  sextant,  selecting  a  particular  star  to 
determine  his  latitude  in  mid-ocean. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter :  we  infer 
that,  with  the  advance  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  poetry  will  continue  to  decline; 
and  that  our  language  has  been  enriched 
by  all  the  masterpieces  it  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive. 

Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy OF  Sciences.  Volume  I.  Chi- 
cago: Published  by  the  Academy. 
1869. 

If  any  one  should  assert  that  success  in 
business  had  caused  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  become  devoted  to  the  almighty  dollar, 
to  the  neglect  of  mental  culture,  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  we  need  only  point  to 
the  volume  before  us  as  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  his  views.  We  have  here  a  quarto 
volume  of  350  pages,  printed  on  the  best 
paper,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  il- 
lustrated by  34  plates,  many  of  which  are 
colored; — a  volume  equal  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  scientific  papers  to  those  pub- 
lished by  any  of  the  Eastern  scientific 
associations,  and  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  profusion  of  illiLStration.  It  is  a  vol- 
ume which  does  credit  to  the  Academy 
which  has  furnished  the  materials,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  provided 
the  pecuniary  means;  —  the  latter  in  no 
small  degree  through  the  contributions  of 
its  individual  meml^ers. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Academy, 
under  its  present  organization,  has  had  but 
a  six  years'   existence;   that  the  endow- 


ment (from  life-membersnips)  has  been 
less  than  ^70,000;  that  with  this  small 
sum  a  lot  has  been  purchased,  and  a  fine 
fire -proof  building,  now  already  well 
stocked  with  specimens,  erected  upon  it; 
we  may  well  admire  the  business  manage- 
ment which  has  allowed  of  the  publica- 
tion of  so  costly  a  volume,  while  other 
claims  upon  the  funds  of  the  institution 
must  be  so  great  in  comparison  with  their 
amount. 

With  the  publication  of  this  volume  the 
Academy  must  take  its  stand  among  the 
foremost  scientific  bodies  of  the  country. 
Every  function  of  such  an  association  is 
now  performed.  It  can  now  present  it- 
self before  European  institutions,  not  as 
&  ^Zg^^  for  their  ponderous  *<  Transac- 
tions," and  not  constrained  to  give  mere 
promises  in  return,  but  prepared  to  offer 
at  once  a  rich  requital  in  kind,  in  ex- 
change. The  Academy  is  now  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  and  all  of  tliose 
institutions,  except  in  the  one  point  of  age. 

As  the  publication  of  this  volume  marks 
an  era  in  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
West,  being  the  first  fully-illustrated  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  west  of  the 
AUeghanies,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
giving  something  more  than  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  its  contents. 

The  first  article  is  by  Prof.  McChesney, 
"  New  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  the  W^estem 
States,"  illustrated  by  nine  plates  of  figures, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  done  by  the  late 
celebrated  artist,  J.  W.  Salter,  of  London. 
This  article,  though  most  valuable  to  the 
geologist,  has  little  to  interest  the  general 
reader;  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next — a 
short  paper  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  "  On  the 
Country  Bordering  on  the  Great  American 
Lakes."  This  paper  is  accompanied  by  a 
map  showing  the  causes  of  the  winter  and 
summer  isothermal  lines  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  that  these  great  bodies 
of  fresh  water  very  considerably  temper 
the  climate  of  their  shores,  niaking  it 
warmer  in  winter  and  colder  in  summer 
than  the  regions  west  of  them  in  the  same 
latitude. 

Then  follows  an  important  article  by 
Prof.  F.  B.  Meek  "On  the  Geology  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,"  a  region 
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almost  entirely  unknown  geologically  un- 
til the  expedition  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Kennicott,  who  supplied  Mr.  Meek  with 
the  materials  for  his  work.  The  author, 
after  careful  study  of  the  fossils,  determines 
the  formations  which  extend  through  that 
Arctic  valley,  which  are  chiefly  of  Devo- 
nian and  Tertiary  age.  He  also  points 
out  the  existence  of  extensive  deposits  of 
petroleum  near  the  head  of  the  valley 
which  may  prove  of  great  value  at  some 
future  lime.  Mr.  Meek's  article  is  illus- 
trated by  five  plates. 

The  fourth  article  contains  descriptions 
oi  Iowa  fossils,  with  wood-cuts,  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  WTiite,  State  Geologist  of  Iowa, 
and  0.  H.  St.  John,  his  assistant;  and  the 
fifth  is  by  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  on  some 
new  or  unfigured  North  American  Birds, 
illu->trated  by  four  colored  plates. 

The  sixth  article,  which  exceeds  in  gen- 
eral interest  all  others  in  the  book,  is  the 
Biography  of  the  late  Robert  Kennicott, 
the  most  eminent  of  Western  scientific 
travellers,  and  founder  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  who  died  in  the  field  during 
his  second  Arctic  expedition.  The  subject 
of  this  biography  was  a  citizen  of  Chicago, 
and  as  we  intend  shortly  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  work  in  this  journal,  we 
will  not  further  dwell  upon  it  here.  The 
biography  is  accompanied  by  a  steel  en- 
graving, a  most  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
K.,  as  his  friends  will  all  testify. 

Xext  follow  two  articles  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Foster,  on  the  "  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Amer- 
ica," and  on  "  Certain  Stone  and  Copper 
Implements  Used  by  the  Mound-build- 
ers," illustrated  by  six  lithographic  plates. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that  the  subject  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man  is  just  now  exciting  great  interest  on 
both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  store 
of  new  facts  and  illustrations  here  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Foster  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  great  value  in  the  determination  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  Without  adopting  all 
the  conclusions  of  the  author  in  regard  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  epoch  of  man's 
creation,  we  may,  nevertheless,  thank  him 
for  the  able  argument  he  has  presented  in 
favor  of  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
facts. 
Article  IX.  is  a  "  List  of  the  Birds  of 


Alaska,  with  Biographical  Notes,"  by 
W^m.  H.  Dall  and  H.  M.  Bannister;  and 
Article  X.,  "On  Additions  to  the  Bird- 
Fauna  of  North  America,"  by  S.  F.  Baird. 
These  two  papers  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  Orni- 
thology of  North  America  that  has  been 
made  for  years.  The  addition  of  sixteen 
new  birds  to  our  fauna  at  this  late  day  is 
something  surprising.  Not  small  birds, — 
these  might  well  have  been  overlooked 
— but  we  find  among  them  an  owl,  a 
godwit,  a  tern,  a  cormorant,  a  petrel, 
and  an  auk.  These  new  birds  were  col- 
lected partly  by  the  Scientific  Corps  of 
the  Russo- American  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion, and  partly  by  Mr.  BischofT,  who  has 
been  employed  as  a  collector  for  several 
years  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America 
by  the  Academy,  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Professor  Baird's 
able  paper  is  illustrated  by  eight  beauti- 
fully-colored plates,  every  species  de- 
scribed by  him  being  figured. 

Speaking  of  the  colored  plates,  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  here  a  new  feature 
in  the  illustration  of  scientific  publica- 
tions. The  Academy  being  unable  to 
spare  the  funds  for  such  expensive  orna- 
ments to  the  work,  these  plates  have  been 
paid  for  and  presented  by  several  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  deserve  much  credit  for  the  liberality 
exhibited  in  this  new  and  most  useful 
direction. 

W^e  may  conclude  this  notice  with  the 
hope  that  the  continuation  of  this  series 
of  "Transactions"  may  fulfil  the  promise 
of  this  most  auspicious  beginning;  and 
that  we  may  soon  have  to  chronicle  the 
app>earance  of  a  second  volume,  which 
shall  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  first. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  First  Report  in  Con- 
gress, 1846,  by  Hon.  Sidney  Breese,  of 
Illinois.     Chicago:  E.  B.  Myers  &  Co. 

This  report  was  made  in  July,  1846,  but 
was  not  acted  upon,  because  of  the  virulent 
opposition  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  then  a  Senator  from 
Missouri,  whose  influence  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time  was  all-powerful.  He  subse- 
quently became  the  warm  advocate  of  this 
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project ;  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  what  is"  regarded 
as  the  greatest  act  of  his  life,  has  ejected  a 
statue,  in  which  the  Senator  is  represented 
as  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
westward,  and  at  the  base  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: "The  route  to  India." 

With  how  much  greater  appropriateness 
could  Illinois  erect  such  a  memorial  to 
Judge  Breese! 
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—  In  reading  a  well-prepared  memoir  by 
Governor  Washburn,  of  Levi  Lincoln,  for 
many  years  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  who  lately  went  down  to  the  grave 
ripe  in  years  as  well  as  in  honors,  we  were 
reminded  of  an  incident  which  the  dis- 
tinguished biographer  has  failed  to  record. 

In  1820,  Maine  having  become  detached 
from  Massachusetts,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  latter  State  to  form  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  among  the  delegates  were  men 
of  eminent  ability,  including  John  Adams, 
the  venerable  ex-Presidcnt,  Chief-Justice 
Parker,  Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards  Chief- 
Justice,  and  Judges  Storey,  Wilde,  and 
Hoar,  besides  Daniel  Webster  and  Levi 
Lincoln.  Webster,  four  years  before,  had 
migrated  from  New  Hampshire  to  Boston, 
and  opened  an  office.  The  leading  Feder- 
alists of  that  city  had  at  once  recognized  his 
preeminent  abilities,  and  were  anxious  to 
bring  him  into  political  life;  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  devote  himself  to  his  profession. 
He  consented,  however,  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  elec- 


tion. Levi  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  from  early  life  been  a  Republican,  and 
by  his  zeal  and  energy  had  risen  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  that  State.  From 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings, 
and  had  proved  himself  a  ready  and 
effiictive  debater.  Mr.  Webster,  while 
mingling  in  the  discussions,  had  done  so 
modestly  and  argumentatively,  but  avoided 
all  displays  of  rhetoric. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  arguing  against  a  proposition  to  classify 
towns  into  representative  districts,  instead 
of  giving  every  town,  however  small,  a  rep- 
resentative, characterized  it  as  an  attempt 
to  forge  chains  and  fetters  for  the  i>eoplc 
of  Massachusetts.  This  brought  up  Mr. 
Webster,  who  gave  vent  to  a  strain  of 
irony  and  sarcasm  which  he  seldom  em- 
ployed in  after  life  toward  a  political  op- 
ponent. 

**  *  Chains  and  fetters  ! '  "  said  he.  "  This  Con- 
vention of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people  within 
this  month,  and  going  back  to  the  people  divested 
of  all  power  within  a  month,  and  yet  occupying 
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their  share  of  time  here  in  forging  chains  and 
fetters  for  themselves  and  their  constituents  I 
'Chains  and  fetters!'  A  popular  assembly  of 
four  hundred  men,  combining  to  fabricate  .these 
maoades  for  the  people  —  and  no  one  but  the 
honorable  member  from  Worcester  with  sagacity 
enough  to  detect  the  horrible  conspiracy,  or 
honesty  enough  to  disclose  it !  '  Chains  and  fet- 
ters!' An  assemby  most  variously  composed; 
men  of  all  professions  and  all  parties  ;  of  different 
ages,  habits,  and  associations,  all  freely  and  re- 
cently, chosen  by  their  towns  and  districts  ; — yet 
this  assembly,  in  one  short  month,  is  contriving 
to  fetter  itself  and  its  constituents !  Sir,  there 
are  some  things  too  extravagant  for  the  ornament 
and  decoration  of  orator>' ;  some  things  too  ex- 
cessive even  for  poetry ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  iitde  reflection  would  have  persuaded  the  hon- 
oraUe  member  that  when  he  speaks  of  this  as- 
sembly as  committing  outrages  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  as  forging  '  chains  and  fetters '  for 
their  subjugation,  he  docs  as  great  injustice  to  his 
own  character  as  a  correct  and  manly  debater,  as 
he  does  to  the  motives  and  intelligence  of  this 
body." 

This  incident  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  the  Federalists  became  con- 
vinced that  in  the  recently-imported  New 
Hampshire  lawyer  they  had  secured  a 
leader  who  was  capable  of  successfully 
coping  with  the  ablest  of  their  opponents. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Republican 
party  became  ascendant  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1825,  during  the  "era  of  good 
feeling"  which  characterized  Mr.  Mon- 
ro€\  second  term,  the  Federalists  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  make  a  nomination,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  held  the  office 
Qninterruptedly  from  that  time  until  1834, 
when  he  voimitarily  retired,  leaving  a  high 
reputation  for  honesty,  sagacity,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  his  first  me.ssage,  according  to  this 
memoir,  he  advocated  the  construction  of 
a  canal  between  Boston  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  but  stated  that  another  mode  of 
internal  communication,  by  railways,  had 
been  approved  of  in  England,  but  how 
far  they  would  be  effected  by  our  severe 
frosts  could  not  yet  be  conjectured. 

In  1827  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
reported  in  favor  of  a  railroad  between 
Boston  and  Albany.  At  that  time  the  lo- 
comotive was  unknown,  and  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  allow  ever>'  one  to  put 
on  a  horse-car,  and  at  suitable  intervals  to 
have  switches  and  turn-outs  for  the  purpose 


of  passing.  The  plan  was  receiyed  with 
utter  incredulity  by  the  people,  and  the 
committee  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
ridicule;  but  just  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  the  report,  passenger-trains  com- 
menced running  between  the  two  points. 

—  The  other  evening,  in  returning 
home,  what  time  our  streets  and  side- 
walks were  glare  with  ice,  we  observed 
a  chap  endeavoring  to  scale  an  inclined 
plane,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  evi- 
dences of  an  uneasy  stomach.  Hailing 
him,  we  asked,  "What  a.re  you  about?" 
Whereto  he  replied,  in  the  language  of 
Lowell : 

"Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman." 
He  evidently  was  the  first  to  inteq^ret  the 
line. 

— The  world  delights  in  being  hum- 
bugged. (Mr.  Benton  once  spent  an  hour  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  proving 
that  this  was  a  legitimate  English  word). 
A^  we  traverse  Broadway,  we  see  magnifi- 
cent structures  erected  by  Brandeth  and 
Townsend,  out  of  contributions  levied 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind;  and  Jayne 
and  Swain  have  erected,  in  Philadelphia, 
structures  equally  imposing,  the  funds  for 
which  were  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
controversy  for  a  long  time  maintained  in 
the  newspapers  between  Sarsaparil la  Town- 
send  and  Old  Jacob  Townsend,  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  the  Catholicon — a  very 
gentle  purge,  efficacious  in  carrying  away 
all  the  morbid  humors  of  the  body;  —  nor 
have  they  forgotten  that  venerable  New 
Jersey  clergyman  "whose  sands  of  life" 
had  nearly  run  out,  and  who  was  so  de- 
sirous of  imparting  his  life-restoring  secret 
to  the  world,  provided  that  the  letters  of 
those  seeking  to  become  possessed  of  the 
remedial  virtue  were  accompanied  by  a 
stamp. 

These  quacks,  in  discussing  the  virtues 
of  their  nostrums,  were  not  always  content 
with  sober  prose,  but  resorted  to  the  aid 
of  the  "Sacred  Nine;"  and,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extinguisher,  did 
not  always  invoke  their  aid  in  vain : 

"  O'Neil !  O'Ncil !     Your  Catholicon 
Has  been  the  death  of  mony  a  man. 
O'Neil  looked  up  with  disapp'intment. 
But  nary  the  word  said  he  about  the  'intment." 
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We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
this  broadside,  Mr.  O'Neil  subsided.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  recall  a  block  in  any  com- 
mercial city  which  bears  his  name. 

Another  quack  caused  to  be  posted  in 
the  streets  of  New  Yoi^  this  advertise- 
ment :    "  Try  J s's  Elixir; "  to  which  a 

rival  quack  caused  to  be  appended  the 
next  day  the  following :  **  And  prepare  to 
meet  thy  God." 


Notices  to  Correspondents.  —  To  A. 
B, — The  source  from  which  the  Israelites 
derived  the  pitch  with  which  they  pitched 
their  tents,  in  the  famous  overland  journey 
from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  is  un- 
known. It  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Dead  Sea — which  see. 

C.  D,  —  Seedy  must  be  who  supposes 
that  the  omnibus  is  a  modern  invention, 
for  a  Latin  poet  long  ago  sang — 

"  Non  licet  omnibus  adire  Corinthum." 

Why  omnibuses  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
Corinth  we .  know  not,  except  that  the 
horse-railway  companies  of  that  day,  like 
those  of  Chicago,  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
streets,  and  sought  to  keep  out  the  'busses. 

M.  D. — You  are  right  in  refusing  to 
assent  to  the  dictum  of  Professor  Hall  and 
other  savans  who  have  examined  the  Car- 
diff Giant,  that  it  is  not  a  veritable  petre- 
faction,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a 
recorded  instance  of  the  fleshy  integu- 
ments having  been  preserved.  The  Ore- 
gon petrefaction  is  an  example  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  was 
investigated  and  reported  upon  by  George 
G — bb — s,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est scientific  attainments,  and  Surgeon 
W — s  of  the  U.  S.  A. ;  and  so  trustworthy 
was  their  report  deemed,  that  the  London 
"  Lancet,"  a  high  medical  authority,  pub- 
lished it  entire. 

The  circumstances  were  these :  A  trap- 
per, wandering  amid  the  mountains,  op- 
pressed by  heat  and  fatigue,  sat  himself 
down  by  a  bubbling  fountain  that  gushed 
out  from  a  hill-side.  Again  and  again  he 
drank  of  the  sparkling  waters;  but  alas! 
they  were  charged  with  the  silicate  of 
soda;  and  the  result  was  that  that  form, 


late  instinct  with  life,  was  converted  into 
a  rigid  stony  mass,  with  every  lineament 
of  his  features  perfectly  preserved,  and 
bearing  the  exact  expression  of  his  dying 
agony.  Thus  we  see  that  Nature  has  the 
power  of  almost  instantaneously  transmut- 
ing the  human  frame  into  stone;  and  our 
correspondent  may  be  right  in  claiming 
that  the  Cardiff  Giant  is  a  petrefaction. 

E.  F. — We  think  your  criticism  on  the 
Utah  correspondent  who  styled  Brigham 
Young  "the  shepherd  of  the  Mormon 
flock,"  ill-timed.  Brigham  certainly  per- 
forms many  of  the  oflices  of  a  good  shep- 
herd;— he  shears  them — he  effectually 
fleeces  them. 

G.  H.y  New  Haven f  Conn.  —  Yes;  your 
supposition  is  correct.  The  rigorous 
notions  of  President  Woolsey  touching 
divorce  do  not  prevail  here.  You  will 
have  little  trouble  in  freeing  yourself  from 
your  domestic  infelicities.  Come  out,  and 
take  up  a  temporary  residence.  In  your 
bill  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  aver  "  in- 
compatibility of  temper;"  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  your  vices,  you  may  say  that  you 
passed  your  evenings  at  the  club,  fre- 
quented the  gaming-table,  and  resorted  to 
the  whiskey-bottle,  in  order  to  drown  your 
sorrow, — and  any  of  our  Chicago  courts 
will  grant  you  a  divorce.  This  process 
would  be  a  little  tedious,  and  we  therefore 
suggest  to  you  a  shorter  and  more  effective 
one.  Bring  out  your  wife;  take  a  pistol, 
place  the  muzzle  against  her  tempUy  bloiv 
out  her  brains,  and  then  through  our  Gov- 
ernor obtain  a  pardon.  You  thus  avoid 
all  questions  of  alimony,  costs  of  court, 
custody  of  children,  etc. 

T.  T.  —  Yes.  Tea  was  a  beverage 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  proved  by  nu- 
merous citations  gathered  by  the  late 
Horace  Smith.     Tlius — 

*'  Tc  veniente  die,  tc  decldente :" 

which  may  be  translated  — 

"  Tea,  at  the  coining  and  the  parting  day." 

It  was  administered,  too,  by  the  Romans,, 
when  the  patient  was  in  articulo  mortis. 

"Te  teneam  moricns  deficientc  manu." 
"  Dying,  I  hold  my  tea  with  failing  hands. "^ 
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ROBERT  KENNICOTT. 


BY  J.   W.   FOSTER. 


WE  indite  this  sketch  as  a  labor 
of  love.  We  knew  Robert 
Kennicott  living;  we  admired  the 
noble  qualities  of  his  heart;  we  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  his  scientific 
labors;  we  mourn  him  as  one  who 
has  passed  to  a  premature  grave. 
The  materials  for  this  sketch,  for- 
tunately for  us,  are  at  hand.  They 
are  extracted  from  an  elaborate  mem- 
oir in  Part  II.  Volume  I.  of  "The 
Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences." 

Kennicott  was  a  Chicago  man. 
In  this  city  his  memory  is  cherished 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends ;  the  Acad- 
emy is  full  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors ; 
and  his  grave  is  almost  in  sight  of 
our  temples.  In  this  great  mart  of 
trade,  through  whose  streets  each  day 
surges  a  tid^  of  humanity  made  up 
of  individuals  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  eager,  restless,  and  intent  on  gain, 
it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  one  who 
turns  his  back  upon  these  pursuits 
and  dedicates  his  life  to  science.  Of 
such  a  nature  was  Kennicott — pure, 
loving,  and  childlike,  and  ready  to 
undergo  any  privation  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.    Robert 


Kennicott,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  A. 
and  Mary  Kennicott,  was  born  at 
New  Orleans,  November  13,  1835, 
and,  while  yet  an  infant,  his  parents 
moved  to  Illinois,  and  selected  as 
their  residence  a  tract  of  land  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
which  they  christened  "The  Grove." 
This  place  his  father,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  horticulture,  laid 
out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  The  quiet  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  the  genial  hospi- 
tality dispensed  by  the  Doctor  made 
this  a  place  of  resort  for  scientific 
men.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings 
that  Robert  grew  up  and  received 
those  indelible  impressions  which  in- 
fluenced his  whole  career  in  life. 

In  early  youth  Kis  health  was  so 
delicate  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  be  reared;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached manhood  he  became  lithe 
and  sinewy,  and,  as  proved  by  his 
subsequent  career,  capable  of  under- 
going the  hardships  of  distant  and 
hazardous  expeditions. 

He  early  evinced  a  love  for  natural 
history —  a  love  which  his  father,  from 
his  own  pursuits,  did  not  discourage ; 


Bntered  tccordiag  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  The  Wbstsrn  Monthly  Compant,  Im 
the  Qerk's  Oflke  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  lUinois. 
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and  to  afford  ample  scope  to  prose- 
cute these  pursuits,  be  was,  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3,  sent  to  Cleveland, 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
structions of  that  veteran  observer. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  a  teacher.  Dr.  Kirtland  yet  sur- 
vives, honored  and  respected  wher- 
ever science  is  cultivated.  Through 
him  young  Kennicott  was  com- 
mended to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  Professors  Henry  and  Baird, 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  that  institution,  rendered  him  effi- 
cient assistance  in  all  his  subsequent 
explorations. 

Returning  to  his  home,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  Robert,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  entered  at  once  on  his  great 
life-work.  He  made  collections  of 
the  fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, "  discovering,"  say  his  biog- 
raphers, "many  new  species,  and  ex- 
tending the  geographical  range  of 
others."  He  assisted  the  late  Dr. 
Brainard,  of  Chicago,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  venom  of  the  rattle- 
snake, the  results  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Reports. 
The  next  year  he  joined  Dr.  Hoy,  of 
Racine,  eminent  as  an  ornithologist, 
with  whom  he  studied  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  birds  common  to 
the  region,  and  particularly  the  inses- 
sorial  birds.  The  summer  of  185$ 
was  devoted  to  making  collections  in 
natural  history  for  the  State  Agricult- 
ural Society,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  afforded  him  every 
facility  for  traversing  their  lands  and 
in  transmitting  his  collections  to  his 
home.  That  winter  he  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  Chicago, 
with  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  as 
a  physician. 

During  the  summer  of  1856  he 
united  with  others  in  organizing  "The 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,"  an  in- 
stitution in  whose  success  he  evinced 
ever  after  the  warmest  interest,  and  of 
whose  Museum  he  died  the  Director. 
In  fact,  the  foundation  of  what  has 


now  become  a  magnificent  collection 
in  natural  history  was  laid  by  Robert 
Kennicott.     , 

That  fall  he  exhibited  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Alton,  a 
rich  collection  of  the  fauna  of  the 
State,  for  which  he  received  a  prize; 
and  during  the  ensuing  winter  he 
communicated  to  the  Patent  Office 
Report  (Agricultural)  a  description  of 
the  Mammals  of  the  Northwest. 

In  the  winter  of  1856-7  he  resumed 
his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  med- 
ical lectures;  but  his  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  desist.  It  would 
seem  that  only  in  the  field,  under  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven,  breathing  its 
pure  air  and  studying  the  works  of 
nature,  could  be  vouchsafed  to  him  a 
reasonable  modicum  of  health. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Evans,  he  was  de- 
tailed to  make  collections  for  the 
museum  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  spent  three  months  in 
Southern  Illinois,  and  his  discoveries 
among  the  fauna  were  numerous  and 
important.  His  biographers  record 
this  incident  as  occurring  at  this  pe* 
riod  of  his  life : 

"Desirous  to  prove  positively  the  ex- 
istence of  the  poisonous  serpent  called 
water-moccasin  (Trigonoctphaius  piscrv- 
cms)  in  Southern  Illinois,  he  offered  a 
reward  of  five  dollars  for  the  first  living 
specimen  which  should  be  brought  to  him. 
The  reward  soon  procured  one,  which  set- 
tled the  question.  Soon  afterward,  how- 
ever, a  strapping  *  Sucker,'  as  the  natives 
of  Southern  Illinois  are  called,  discovered 
another  specimen,  and  not  knowing  that 
the  prize  had  already  been  award^,  he 
managed  to  capture  the  dangerous  reptile, 
and,  bringing  it  in  with  him,  claimed  the 
five  dollars.  KENNICOTT  explained  that 
the  five  dollars  was  only  oflTered  for  the 
^rr/ specimen,  and  that  it  had  already  been 
paid.  The  claimant,  however,  deemed 
himself  imposed  upon,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  flogging  the  man  of  science. 
Kennicott  at  once  stooped  down,  appa- 
rently to  examine  whether  the  specimen 
was  really  a  moccasin,  and  then,  seizing 
the  snake  just  behind  the  head  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  safe  from  being  bitten 
himself,  he  held  it  aloft,  with  its  body 
writhing  in  the  air  and  its  gaping  jaws 
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and  forked  tongue  facing  the  enemy.  Be- 
ing thus  master  of  the  situation,  he  dared 
the  vengeful  'Sucker'  to  the  fight;  but 
the  latter,  struck  with  astonishment,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  no  stomach  for  a  battle 
with  such  weapons,  and  quickly  subsided 
into  a  fit  of  admiration  for  a  man  who 
thus  dared  brandish  water-moccasins  in 
his  hands." 


That  autumn  we  find  him  visiting 
the  region  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  making  rich  collections,  which 
were  shared  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. On  his  return  he  arranged  that 
portion  of  his  collection  sent  to  the 
Northwestern  University,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Smithsonian,  where 
he  formed,  for  the  first  time,  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  Professors 
Henry  and-Baird.  They  found  him 
a  young  man  of  slender  form,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  an  open  and 
generous  face,  of  simple  habits,  and 
with  a  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 
There  was  something  about  him 
which  at  once  commanded  your  con- 
fidence and  admitted  him  to  your 
friendship.  While  here  he  embodied 
his  observations  on  the  serpents  of 
North  America,  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences"  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  "  Mexican  Boundary  Sur- 
vey," published  by  the  Government. 

Here  he  was  initiated  into  the  "  Me- 
gatherium Club" — so  called,  not  be- 
cause the  members  were  a  set  of  fossils, 
but  because  they  made  use  of  certain 
ululations  and  war-dances  which  they 
bad  seen  practised  in  the  western 
wilds  by  the  savages,  and  hence  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  reside 
in  the  neighborhood  called  them 
"wild  beasts" — fmgas,  great;  the- 
rion,  wild  beast, — a  society  made  up 
of  young  naturalists  and  men  who 
were  or  had  been  attached  to  scien- 
tific surveys.  Of  the  members,  many 
are  dead,  and  others  are  scattered  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth;  but 
wherever  tfiey  may  be,  the  living  will 
recur  to  these  meetings  with  the  most 


agreeable  recollections.  In  this  club 
Kennicott  was  a  bright  and  shining 
light,  and  no  voice  was  more  cheery 
than  his  in  these  gatherings,  where 
all  restraint  was  thrown  off  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  over. 

And  now,  O  grave  and  spectacled 
reader!  as  you  read  this  passage,  let 
not  your  brow  contract  into  a  frown. 
The  nerves  of  no  man  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  constant  tension. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  relaxation, 
when  cares  may  be  cast  aside  and 
when  the  social  qualities  may  be 
brought  into  full  play.  Deny  not  to 
the  scientific  man  that  feast  of  reason 
and  that  flow  of  soul  which,  by  the 
customs  of  society,  are  freely  accorded 
to  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

In  1859  Kennicott  entered  upon  a 
wider  field  of  exploration.  He  de- 
termined to  explore  and  collect  the 
fauna  of  the  Arctic  regions,  with  re- 
gard to  which  little  was  known  apart 
from  the  researches  of  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson. The  funds  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  —  Kenni- 
cott receiving  nothing  for  himself — 
were  contributed  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Audubon  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  few  private  individuals. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lent 
their  cooperation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  he  proceeded  from  Chicago,  by 
steamer,  to  Collingwood,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, thence  embarked  on  board  an- 
other steamer,  which  conveyed  him 
to  Fort  William,  on  the  northwestern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he 
found  pleasant  quarters.  This  was 
on  the  ninth  of  May.  The  ice  had 
broken  up  but  four  days  previously ; 
but  was  yet  solid  in  Dog  Lake,  which 
lay  in  their  route.  This  circumstance 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  canoes 
northward  until  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  when  he  left  Fort  William. 
His  escort  consisted  of  three  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  canoes, 
bound  for  Lake  Winnipeg.  He  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Kaministiquoia  River, 
and  viewed  the  magnificent  waterfall 
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of  that  stream ;  crossed  Dog  Portage, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  over  a 
high  and  hilly  country;  and  re@m- 
barked  on  Dog  Lake,  a  pretty  sheet 
of  water  about  twelve  miles  long, 
with  rocky  shores  and  a  number  of 
picturesque  islands,  after  traversing 
which  he  entered  Dog  River,  a  slug- 
gish, tortuous  stream,  flowing  through 
low  lands.  At  the  middle  portage 
they  reached  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Passing  the 
portages,  they  launched  their  canoes 
in  the  Savanne  River,  which  flows 
into  the  latter  lake.  At  this  point  he 
remarks  that  he  first  met  with  the 
Canada  jay;  but  we  have  found  it 
common  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The  voyageurs  then  entered  Lac  des 
Mille  Lacs,  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
body  of  water,  studded  with  thou- 
sands of  rocky  islets.  While  thus 
gliding  along  through  these  pure, 
cold  waters,  with  the  trained  eye  of  a 
naturalist  he  notes  the  character  of 
the  vegetation,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  isother- 
mal lines  curve  abruptly  to  the  north 
as  they  pass  west  of  longitude  90°. 
This  fact  did  not  escape  Kennicott. 
He  remarks  thus:  "The  spring  ap- 
peared much  more  advanced  as  we 
moved  westward.  The  few  days  that 
had  passed  since  we  left  the  height 
of  land  could  not  alone  have  pro- 
duced the  great  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetation  observed  at 
this  point."  At  the  head  of  La  Riv- 
iere Maligne  the  voyageurs  jumped 
the  rapids,  and  Kennicott  admired 
the  ease  with  which  they  managed 
their  canoes  amid  the  whirlpools  and 
tumultuous  waves. 

They  passed  through  Rainy  Lake 
and  entered  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands, 
low  and  rocky.  Leaving  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  they  entered  Winnipeg 
River,  and  after  twenty-four  days' 
voyaging    from    Lake    Superior,    he 


reached  Norway  House.  Lake  Win- 
nipeg is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  as  late  as  the  fif- 
teenth of  June  snow  and  ice  were  vis- 
ible. Crossing  the  lake  they  ascend 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Cumberland 
Lake.  At  Methy  Portage  they  at-  • 
tained  the  water-shed  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
Richardson  estimates  at  only  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Reaching  Fort  Resolution,  at  the 
mouth  of  Slave  River,  they  coasted 
around  the  southwest  side  of  Slave 
Lake  to  the  head  of  Mackenzie's 
River,  and  descended  that  stream  to 
Fort  Simpson,  where  they  arrived 
August  fifteenth.  Here  potatoes  and 
barley  are  raised;  the  residents  pos- 
sess fine  oxen  and  cows;  but  the 
principal  meat  is  dried  reindeer  and 
moose.  Snow  begins  to  fall  early  in 
October  and  ice  to  drift  in  the  stream 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
greatest  cold  ever  known  was  — 62°, 
and  —  50°  is  uncommon.  At  this  post 
Kennicott  took  up  his  quarters  for  a 
time,  and  then  made  a  trip  with  two 
dog-trains  to  'Fort  Laird,  near  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant,  re- 
turning to  Fort  Simpson  in  March, 
i860.  He  visited  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring posts,  and  as  the  spring  ap- 
proached he  found  congenial  occupa- 
tion in  noting  the  arrival  of  the  birds, 
studying  their  mode  of  nesting,  and 
collecting  their  eggs.  The  most  im- 
portant observation,  perhaps,  in  this 
connection,  was  that  many  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  birds,  never  seen  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  continent,  resort  here 
for  their  breeding  places  and  as  a 
summer  residence.  This  would  indi- 
cate a  sinking  down  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  their  northern  prolong- 
ation; for  farther  south  the  snowy 
ranges  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  mi- 
gration of  many  kinds  of  birds. 

In  the  fall  of  i860  Kennicott  de- 
scended the  Mackenzie  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Peel's  River,  latitude  67® 
30',  and  thence  proceeded  westward. 
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crossing  the  mountains,  and  arriving 
at  Fort  Yukon.  Here  he  spent  the 
winter  and  summer,  chiefly  employed 
in  hunting  and  trapping.  In  August 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  PeeFs  River, 
and  then  recrossed  to  La  Pierre's 
house. 

Let  us  gfive  from  out  of  Kenni- 
cott's  journal  a  glimpse  of  Arctic 
life.  The  dog,  it  is  well  known,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  man  in  trav- 
ersing those  vast  and  cheerless  soli- 
tudes.   A  peculiar  breed  is  employed. 

"The  original  stock,"  says  Kennicott, 
"has  probably  been  some   'arge,  strong 
dog,  and  they  have  become  hardier  by  a 
▼cry  slight  intermixture  with  Indian  dogs. 
Of  coarse,  the  best  dogs  are  bred  from  \ 
and  thus  at  last  the  general  stock  has  come 
to  possess  peculiar  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance.      ♦      *      My  four  dogs  are  to 
me  treasures  beyond  price.     They  form 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  teams  of  the 
region,  and  their  fortunate   possessor   is 
held  in  much   higher  esteem   in   conse- 
quence than  he  would  be  without  them. 
*    *    On  a  voyage,  where  several  sleds 
go  together,  all  go  without  stopping  or 
unnecessary  delay  for  from  five  to  seven 
miles,  when  they  stop  to  smoke  and  give 
the  dogs  a  spell ;  and  thus  the  distance  is 
called  a  pipe  or  spell.     *     *     In  a  clear, 
calm,  cold  day,  a  brigade  of  sleds  in  mo- 
tion presents  a  curious  spectacle,  the  breath 
of  the  men   and  dogs   forming  a  cloud 
which    completely    envelops    and    hides 
them ;  so  that,  from  a  little  distance,  one 
sees  only  a  large  cloud  moving  along  the 
track,  out  of  which  come  queer  cries  of 
*Sacre    chien     martP     *  Sac  re    crapaud 
noir.r   ^Marcher   'Yeu/*   *CAah!'   etc., 
with  the  occasional  Ud  td*  of  the  whip, 
as  loud  as  a  pistol  shot,   and   the   call 
of  the  unfortunate  dog  that  is  getting  his 
lugs  warmed.     ♦  ,  ♦    When  a  voyageur 
gets  vexed  with  a  dog,  he  calls  him  *  black 
frog,'  *mtie  black  dog,'  (especially  if  he 
IS  large  and  white),  geddie,  (Indian  dog), 
*P*S*    *  carcajou,*    etc.;    but    the   expres- 
sion they  seem  to  think  most  severe  of  all 
is,  *Sacre  chien  mort,    (d — d  dead  dog). 
A  good  dog  is  sometimes   addressed  as 
'good  man;  *  flyer ^  Uhe  fool,'   etc.;   and 
when  a  voyageur  wishes  to  bestow   the 
highest  praise,  he  says  *  thaCs  a  dog'  " 

We  would  like  to  extract  his  enu- 
meration and  description  of  the  fishes 
of  the  Arctic  region,  but  our  limits 
forbid. 


Kennicott  records  several  in- 
stances to  show  to  what  great  dis- 
tances sounds  are  conveyed  in  an 
intensely  cold  atmosphere, — of  a  dog- 
call  heard  thirteen  miles,  and  the 
sound  of  wood-choppers  twenty-five 
miles. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  Kennicott 
returned  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  he 
heard  news  from  home  which  required 
his  immediate  return.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out.  At  Methy  Portage  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  col- 
lection of  Yukon  fishes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Garry,  £Uid  thence  passed  to  Pembina 
and  St.  Paul,  arriving  at  Chicago 
October  seventeenth.  In  reference  to 
the  value  of  these  investigations,  his 
biographers  say : 

"  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
results  of  the  Arctic-American  expedi- 
tion were  now  becoming  very  generally 
known  and  acknowledged.  The  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Kennicott — large  in  them- 
selves and  being  rapidly  increased  by  the 
contributions  of  his  friends,  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whom  he 
had  inoculated  with  a  portion  of  his  zeal — 
were  being  distributed  among  specialists 
for  study ;  and  the  reports  of  these  workers 
spread  before  the  world  a  store  of  new 
facts  in  natural  history." 

Kennicott  oflfered  to  relinquish  his 
portion  of  these  collections  to  any  in- 
stitution in  the  city  which  would  make 
suitable  provision  for  their  reception. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences ;  and  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  to  promote  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  the  West,  tendered 
duplicates  of  whatever  specimens 
there  were  in  the  institution  over 
which  he  so  ably  presides.  To  the 
museum  thus  inaugurated,  Kenni- 
cott was  assigned  as  Curator,  a  posi- 
tion which  was  in  full  accordance  with 
his  tastes  and  pursuits.  Everything 
seemed  to  concur  to  make  the  future 
of  his  life  agreeable.  He  had  made 
collections  in  natural  history  which 
would  have  required  a  lifetime  to  de- 
scribe.    He  was  in  correspondence 
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with  scientific  men  in  every  quarter 
of  the  land,  and  at  home  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  a  large  circle  of  in- 
telligent and  liberal-handed  men,  who 
were  ready  to  second  all  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  natural  history ;  and  in  Pro- 
fessors Henry  and  Baird,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, he  had  two  tried  and  trusty 
friends,  to  whom  he  could  freely  re- 
sort for  advice  and  instruction. 

But  of  what  avail  were  these  ad- 
vantages to  the  restless  mind  of  Ken- 
NicoTT,  when  he  saw  a  new  and  un- 
explored field  spread  out  before  him, 
into  which  he  was  invited  to  enter  ? 
They  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the 
balance.  He  could  have  accom- 
plished more  toward  establishing  an 
enduring  fame  by  describing  what  he 
had  already  collected,  than  by  making 
fresh  accretions  to  his  already  vast 
storehouse  of  objects,  and  confiding 
their  investigation  to  other  minds. 
But  Kennicott  had  such  a  generous 
nature,  had  such  an  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  science,  that  these  considera- 
tions were  not  allowed  in  the  least 
degree  to  influence  his  action. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-5,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Com^pany  resolved 
to  send  out  an  expedition  to  Alaska 
and  Behring's  Straits,  to  explore  a 
route  on  which  to  establish  a  line  of 
communication  to  reach  around  the 
world,  and  knowing  Kennicott's  ex- 
periences in  Arctic  life,  they  tendered 
him  a  position.  What  made  the  offer 
more  agreeable,  was  the  fact  that 
Kennicott  was  allowed  to  select  a 
cx>rps  of  young  naturalists,  whose 
collections  were  to  go  jointly  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences,  both  of 
which  had  contributed  in  provid- 
ing for  a  complete  scientific  outfit. 
Kennicott's  party  was  composed 
of  I.  T.  Rothrock,  botanist;  W.  H. 
Dall,  H.  M.  Bannister,  H.  W.  Elli- 
cott,  Charles  Pease,  Ferdinand  Bis- 
chofT,  zoologists  and  geologists;  and 
G.  W.  Maynard,  volunteer.  They 
sailed  from  New  York  March  21, 1865, 
arrived  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  on 


tlie  thirty-first,  proceeded  up  the  San 
Juan  River  in  open  boats,  reembarked 
on  the  Pacific  side,  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  April  twenty-fifth. 

The  delays  and  annoyances  to  which 
Major  Kennicott — for  we  must  now 
and  henceforth  give  him  his  military 
title — was  subjected,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon.     If  Colonel  Bulkley,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  can  review  with 
complacency  this  portion  of  his  life, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  he  is  differ- 
ently constituted  from  most  men.      It 
would  be  trite  to  quote  what  Shakes- 
peare says  about  men  dressed  up  v^ith 
'*  little  brief  authority."  Embarking  at 
San  Francisco,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Sitka,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  Au- 
gust left  for  Norton  Sound.    St.   Mi- 
chaeFs  (Norton  Sound)  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  fur-trade  in  the 
Yukon  Valley.     A  "  toy  **  steamer,  fcr 
the   exploration  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  despatched  at  great  expense 
around  *'The  Horn,"  was  found   to 
be  worthless.    With  an  outfit  ill -ap- 
pointed and  ill-provisioned,  Kenki- 
COTT  was  left  upon  that  inhospitable 
shore,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Russian    authorities,  the    expedition 
would  have  been  incapable  of  mov- 
ing. 

On  the  tenth  6f  December,  Major 
Kennicott  left  for  Unalakleet.  He 
immediately  commenced  active  oper- 
ations. All  hands  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  equipment  across  the 
portage  of  Nulato — the  object  being^ 
to  ascend,  with  dogs  and  sleds,  the 
Yukon  or  Kwichpak  River  to  its 
head-waters,  as  soon  as  a  crust  had 
formed  sufficiently  strong  to  travel 
on,  and  failing  to  reach  the  desired 
point,  to  push  on  in  canoes  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  spring  —  a 
plan  gallantly  carried  out  by  Captain 
Ketchum  a  year  later.  But  these  ap- 
parently well-laid  plans  were  frus- 
trated. March  came  with  warm 
weather  which  thawed  the  crust  of 
snow.  The  Yukon  dogs  were  worth- 
less, from    short   rations    and  hard 
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work.  The  whole  country,  verging 
to  the  starvation  point,  did  not  con- 
tain such  a  surplus  of  provisions  as 
was  necessary  to  fit  out  a  single  expe- 
dition. 

"The  Major,"  using,  wc  presume,  the 
language    of  his    faithful   assistant,   Mr. 
Dall, "  bore  bravely  up  under  these  disap- 
pointments, and  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy,  arranging  a  plan  for  the  summer 
explorations  under  the  new  circumstances; 
and  that  settled,  he  went  out,  attended  by 
an  Indian  or  two  only,  on  the  bleak,  deso- 
late mountains  of  Nulato,  looking  for  a 
pass  to  the  sea-coast,  and  gathering  ma- 
terials for  a  map  of  the  country.     The 
natural  history  work  had  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  neglected;  this,  also,  was 
a  serious  disappointment  to  him.      His 
su/Teriogs,  physical  and  mental,  during  the 
period  when  he  was  on  those  forbidding 
mountains,  can    be    but   faintly   realized 
from  a  few  chance  words  he  afterwards 
let  fall.     His  was  the  Spartan    courage 
which  suffered  and  gave  no  sign.     After 
his  return,  however,  he  seemed  to  throw 
off,  in  great  part,  his  feeling  of  dejection. 
The  life-pulses  of  spring,  beating  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  cheered  and 
enlivened  him  no  doubt.     He  began  to 
enjoy  the    gradual    approach  of    leaves, 
birds,  and  salmon,  and  thought  less  of 
the  annoyances  of  the  dreary  winter  sea- 
son." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Major 
Kennicott  had  had  such  premoni- 
tions as  convinced  him  that  he  would 
not  die  of  a  lingering  disease,  but 
that  his  struggle  with  death  would  be 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  At  this 
period  he  moved  about  with  a  quiet 
air;  he  was  not  sad,  but  apparently 
grave  and  reflective.  His  instructions 
were  couched  in  this  significant  pro- 
viso— "wf  case  of  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  me,^*  He  wrote  a  note  to 
the  Engineer-in -Chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion— as  if  to  vindicate  his  name  and 
memory  with  posterity — briefly  re- 
counting the  obstacles  he  had  en- 
countered, and  asseverating  that  he 
had  done  his  best  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.  This  was  be- 
tween ioxa  and  five  in  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  May. 

"The  sun,"  says  Mr.  Dall,  "was  shin- 
ing brighdy  out  of  doors;    and,  much 


relieved  by  thus  having  provided  for  any 
emergency  which  might  come  to  pass,  he 
asked  Ketchum,  who  was  half-dozing  on 
the  bed,  to  come  out  and  walk  with  him. 
Ketchum  excused  himself,  as  he  had  hardly 
rested  from  the  hard  work  of  the  previous 
day.  The  Major  stepped  out,  and,  for  a 
few  moments,  Ketchum  heard  him  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  yard  outside,  hum- 
ming a  lively  voyageur's  song.  Tarentof 
afterwards  related,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
how,  passing  out  of  the  stockade  to  the 
beach,  in  front  of  the  fort,  where  the  ice- 
laden  waters  were  harrying  toward  the 
sea,  the  Major  had  nodded  a  'good  morn- 
ing,' and  used  the  Russian  salutation — 
^  drds-dui — the  last  words  he  spoke  to 
living  man. 

"  About  eight  o'clock  breakfast  was  put 
upon  the  table,  but  no  one  knew  where 
the  Major  was.  After  some  delay,  as  he 
did  not  come,  they  sat  down;  but  every 
one  felt  anxious,  as  he  was  usually  most 
punctual  at  the  table.  Directly  after 
breakfast  all  dispersed  in  search  of  him, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  All  were 
now  seriously  alarmed,  and  went  out  again 
for  a  more  careful  and  extended  search, 
taking  all  the  Indian  a'ld  Esquimaux  serv- 
ants with  them. 

"Mike  Lebarge  and  an  Esquimaux  lad 
named  Lunchy,  went  south  from  the  fort 
toward  the  Nulato  River,  along  the  soft 
muddy  beach.  A  dark  object,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  fort,  caught  Mike's 
eye.  On  approaching,  their  worst  fears 
were  more  than  realized.  On  the  beach 
was  placed  the  Major's  pocket-compass, 
and  lines  indicating  the  bearings  of  the 
various  mountains  in  sight,  drawn  in  the 
soft  alluvium,  showing  that  he  had  been 
busy  in  adding  to  his  material  for  the  map 
of  die  country  around  Nulato  when  death 
took  him.  His  remains  lay  as  he  had 
fallen;  not  an  emotion,  not  a  struggle 
after  he  fell !  His  death  had  been  quick 
and  painless,  as  his  life  had  been  noble 
and  generous  I  He  lay  upon  his  back, 
his  arms  across  bis  breast;  his  hat — a 
black  felt  brotfd-brim — just  touched  his 
forehead  with  one  edge,  so  that  hardly  a 
breath  was  needed  to  displace  it.  His 
eyes  were  half-closed,  and  his  face  calm 
and  peaceful. 

"  His  body  was  taken  up  tenderly  and 
carried  into  the  house,  and  laid  out.  *  * 
His  companions  were  determined  that  his 
remains  should  not  rest  in  the  frozen  earth 
of  the  Yukon  Valley,  but  that  they  would 
afford  his  relatives  and  friends  the  sad 
consolation  of  laying  them  beneath  the 
green  turf  of  the  State  of  his  adoption.'* 

That  resolve  was  carried  out, — and 
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his  remains  were  conveyed  to  "The 
Grove,*'  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
were  consigned  to  their  last  resting 
place.  This  was  during  one  of  the 
coldest  days  of  January,  1867;  and 
as  the  cortege  moved  on,  the  birds 
(particularly  the  black  -  cap  titmouse) 
gathered  in  great  numbers  on  the 
trees,  and  as  the  coffin  was  low^ 
ered  into  the  g^ave,  a  flock  of 
quails  approached  and  gave  forth  a 
call — not  the  cheerful  notes  "Bob 
White,"  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  bright 
days  of  spring  and  summer,  but  the 
plaintive  note  uttered  when  the  night 
is  coming  on  and  the  flock  is  to  be 
gathered  for  repose; — a  circumstance 
almost  ominous,  as  though  the  birds, 
whose  habits  he  had  studied  so  long, 
and  whose  song  he  loved  so  well,  de- 
sired to  sing  a  requiem  over  his  grave. 


While  thus  the  remains  of  Robert 
Kennicott  repose  amid  the  scenes 
which  are  intimately  associated  with 
his  youth,  and  to  which,  when  a  wan- 
derer in  distant  lands,  his  aflections 
ever  turned,  there  stands,  at  Nulato, 
upon  the  desolate  shore  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  a  tablet  and  cross  erected 
by  his  associates,  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription : 

TO  THB  MBMOKT 
OP 

ROBERT  KENNICOTT, 

NATUKAUST, 

WHO  DIED  NEAR  THIS  PLACB, 

MAY  13,  x866, 

AGSD     THIRTY.* 


*  The  plate  representing  Major  Kbkhicott  (aa 
admirable  likeness),  from  which  the  imprcssiooa 
prefixed  to  this  article  were  struck,  was  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors  of  Thb 
Western  Monthly,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A  DEBUT  AND  A)  FAILURE. 

IN  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  troupe,  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
the  strangest  result  of  the  association 
of  an  exquisitely  refined  and  literary 
man  like  Bellamare  with  a  rough, 
illiterate,  and  coarse  fellow  like  Mo- 
ranbois.  Bellamare,  who  observed 
and  noticed  everything  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  anything,  discovered 
that  Moranbois  was  a  very  clear  and 
accurate  critic.  In  the  theatres  of 
Paris,  for  instance,  he  was  struck  with 
his  correct  ideas  of  the  plays  and  his 
intuitive  perceptions  of  the  value  of  the 
actors.  In  order  to  see  whether  he 
might  also  have  the  eyes  of  an  artist, 
apart  from  the  stage,  he  took  him  to 
the  art-galleries,    Moranbois  stopped 


instinctively  before  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  enthusiastically 
admired  Greek  statues  and  Roman 
busts.  He  could  not  say  what  ideal 
beauty  and  material  beauty  consisted 
in,  but  he  stated  the  difference  be- 
tween both  in  his  own  way,  and  Bel- 
lamare recognized  that  he  had  pro- 
foundly understood  it. 

He  consulted  him  on  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  monuments,  and  on  the 
art  of  decoration,  scenery,  etc.;  and 
found  him  full  of  ideas  and  original- 
ity. The  specialty  of  Moranbois  had 
revealed  itself;  he  was,  above  all 
others,  the  man  of  rapid  appreciation 
and  good  advice.  At  Paris  he  would 
often,  during  a  rehearsal,  point  out  in 
ten  words,  perhaps  rude  and  brutal, 
the  brilliant  or  dangerous  parts  of  a 
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new  play,  and  the  ultimate  chances 
of  success  or  failure.    And  he  never 
deceived  himself.      Quite   alone  by 
himself,  he  represented  the  vibrating 
and  susceptible,  innocent  and  corrupt, 
generous  and  cruel,  gay  and  sad — ^but 
always,  when  not  amused,  unforgiving 
and  implacable — audience.     He  was 
instinct  personified ;  his  soul  was,  so 
to  say,  the  thermometer  of  multitudes. 
What  renowned  author  would  have 
stooped  to  consult  this  man,  with  the 
long  aquiline  nose,  with  the  elevated 
skull  studded  with  scanty  hair,  with 
the  long  and  convex  face,  with  the 
small,  sunken,  dull  eyes, — this  mel- 
ancholy person,  with  the  threadbare 
coat,  the  rope-like  necktie,  the  coarse, 
thick,  gloveless  hands,  standing  in  one 
of  the  comers  among  the  machinists, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
least  attentive?     And    if   any    one 
would  have  said  to  these  renowned 
authors :     "  That    miserable     fellow 
whom  you  see  there,  and  who  is  now 
listening  to  your  piece  and  judging 
you,  is  an  old  mountebank  who  could 
balance  a  carriage-wheel  on  his  chin 
and  used  to  juggle  with  full- weight 
cannon  balls;  but  never  mind! — go 
and  ask  him  for  his  advice,  and  heed 
it,  for   he    personifies   the  audience 
which  will  either  hiss  or  applaud  your 
play!" — what  a  surprise,  or  perhaps 
what  an  indignation,  it  would  have 
called  forth  among  the  masters  of  the 
art! 

Bellamare  consulted  Moranbois  like 
an  oracle ;  and  the  oracle  was  infal* 
lible. 

I  have  told  you  this  long  history, 
and  I  have  given  you  all  these  details, 
in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  that 
intellectual  bohemian  life  of  the  stage 
which  is  recruiting  among  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  consequently  at 
all  the  extremities  of  the  social  scale. 
It  is  there  the  most  opposite  and  an- 
tagonistic destinies  seem  to  be  crowded 
together,  like  the  ruins  of  a  wreck 
which  the  waves  at  hazard  drift  and 
accumulate  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean. 
And  what  they  are  building  there — 


with  the  ruins  of  a  world  of  vanished 
passions,  of  deceived  and  ambitious 
dreams,  of  spontaneous  productions, 
of  ardent  reveries,  of  gloomy  des- 
pairs, of  indomitable  powers,  of  men- 
tal diseases,  of  marvellous  revelations, 
of  foolish,  sublime,  or  stupid  inspira- 
tions— is  the  fairy  palace  which  is 
called  the  dramatic  art,  the  weather- 
beaten  sanctuary  of  both  the  splen- 
dors and  the  miseries  of  fiction.  It  is 
something  fleeting  like  a  dream,  con- 
fused like  a  revolt ;  where  all  that  is 
false  applies  itself  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  true;  where  the  purple 
tints  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  azure 
hues  of  the  night  are  produced  by 
electric  light ;  where  trees  are  painted 
canvas;  where  mist  and  fog  are  sim- 
ply vaporous  curtains ;  where  rocks 
and  colonnades  are  paintings  in  dis- 
temper. You  know  all  that;  you 
know  all  the  artifices,  you  imagine  all 
the  tricks; — but  you  do  not  know  the 
phantasmagory  of  the  moral  world 
which  lives  there  an  artificial  life 
like  all  the  rest.  That  white-haired 
old  man,  with  the  shrill  voice,  and 
the  dim  eye,  who  every  evening 
causes  a  thousand  spectators  to  ask : 
"Where  may  they  have  picked  up 
that  old  fellow  who  plays  an  octo- 
genarian so  naturally,  and  who  has 
still  a  good  memory?" — that  "old 
man "  is  a  boy  of  twenty-five,  who 
has  all  his  teeth  and  all  his  hair,  who  is 
vigorous  and  good-humored,  and  is 
anxiously  expected  by  his  sweetheart 
as  soon  as  he  has  wiped  off  his 
wrinkles  and  has  replaced  his  false 
denuded  skull  on  a  wooden  cham- 
pignon. He  gets  erect  again;  he 
sings  with  a  strong  and  melodious 
voice,  in  rapidly  going  down  stairs. 
His  part  of  an  octogenarian  is  easy 
for  him,  and  his  humor  does  not  suffer 
from  it.  By  his  side  you  have  ad- 
mired the  contrast  of  a  beautiful 
young  hero  and  lover,  whose  ardent 
eye  and  fresh  voice  express  to  perfec- 
tion both  the  violent  accents  of  pas- 
sion and  the  sweeter  notes  of  tri- 
umphant gallantry.    Alas ! — it  is  forty 
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years  since  he  has  been  young,  and 
his  mistresses  cost  him  very  dear  now. 
That  excellent  comedian,  who  makes 
you  faint  away  with  laughing,  is  a 
hypochondriac,  who  meditates  on 
suicide,  or  gets  intoxicated  in  order 
to  shake  off  his  thoughts.  This  valet 
of  the  third  order,  whose  classic  em- 
ployment consists  in  being  kicked  in 
the  back,  is  a  scholar  who  makes 
very  important  archaeological  studies, 
or  a  litterateur  who  is  collecting  rare 
works.  Another,  who  represents  the 
tyrants  or  traitors,  is  the  father  of  a 
family,  who  takes  his  children  into  the 
country  whenever  he  has  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  day.  There  is  still 
another,  who  is  a  charming  amateur 
painter,  and  who  represents  grocers 
or  artisans.  Another,  who  plays  men 
of  aristocratic  society,  dukes  and 
princes,  is  a  passionate  chess-player 
or  angler.  Others  are  hunters,  boat- 
men, pianists,  mechanics — I  know 
not  what.  And  the  ladies :  This  one 
is  a  courtesan,  and  plays  innocent 
g^rls  to  perfection ;  that  one  is  a  re- 
spectable woman  and  mother  of  a 
£sLmily — and  she  is  a  superior  courte- 
san on  the  stage ;  this  one  has  a  mar- 
vellously elegant  and  pure  elocution, 
but  she  can  hardly  read  her  parts, 
and  understands  nothing  of  them ; 
that  one  has  a  bad  delivery,  and  ap- 
pears dull — but  she  is  well  educated, 
and  might  be  appointed  a  teacher  in 
a  female  academy. 

Thus  everything  is  contrast,  vain 
appearance,  official  lie,  in  this  feigned 
existence  of  the  stage.  At  times  an 
actor  becomes  incarnate  in  the  per- 
sonage he  represents,  and  departs 
from  it  no  more.  Such  as  loved 
nothing  but  their  pipes  or  a  game  of 
billiards,  become  profound  politicians, 
because  they  have  represented  serious 
historic  characters ;  while  others,  who 
considered  themselves  radical  repub- 
licans, become  conservative,  because 
they  play  financiers.  Thus  some- 
times the  contrast  is  effaced — fiction 
and  reality  blend  in  the  man  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  whose  life  has  been 


blameless  and  virtuous  would  rather 
abandon  his  profession  than  represent 
a  bad  action  on  the  stage;  while  at 
other  times  the  contrast  stands  forth 
more  boldly,  and  is  carried  to  the 
furthest  limit,  even  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  most  disinterested  of  men 
may  excel  in  representing  the  charac- 
ter of  Shylock. 

I  have  had  a  comrade  at  the  theatre 
who  had  been  a  Trappist  for  several 
years,  and  who  has  told  me  strange 
and  romantic  things  of  the  interior 
of  convents.  It  seems  that  convent 
life  is  also  a  rock  on  which  the  most 
dissimilar  ruins  of  human  society- 
accumulate,  and  that  the  caprices  of 
destiny  are  personified  there  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  stage ;  — 
but  at  the  convent  the  whole  dies 
away  and  ceases  to  be,  the  besotting 
rule  gets  the  better  of  all  eccentricities. 
On  the  stage  nothing  is  lost,  every- 
thing is  conspicuous,  personalities 
stand  forth  more  and  more  boldly. 
There  is  employment  for  all;  and 
you  see,  I  have  been  a  peasant,  a  stu- 
dent, a  comedian,  and  again  a  peasant 
— a  peasant  perhaps  forever,  but 
henceforth  a  peasant  in  spite  of  my- 
self. In  which  social  series  ought  I 
to  be  classed?  All  those  that  have 
passed  either  through  the  convent  or 
across  the  stage,  have,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, lost  their  social  standpoint 
forever. 

But  let  us  return  to  Bellamare*s 
troupe. 

It  was  at  Orleans  that  we  com- 
menced to  give  our  performances, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  made  my  debut 
before  a  scanty  and  but  little  encour- 
aging audience.  However,  I  was  not 
frightened.  Imperia  was  absent.  She 
had  been  the  first  to  leave  Paris,- — in 
order  to  see,  I  presume,  her  unfor- 
tunate father;  she  was  to  rejoin  us 
only  two  days  later. 

It  was  for  me  a  great  relief  to  be 
able  to  risk  my  first  step  without  en- 
countering this  critic,  whom  I  feared 
more  than  all  the  world  besides.     I 
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appeared  in  a  very  unimportant  part 
—as  a  lover  in  one  of  M.  Scribe's 
plays.  Nothing  but  a  little  deportment 
and  address  were  necessary;  and, 
thanks  to  Bellamare,  I  looked  very 
well.  But  I  felt  very  chill;  and  dur- 
ing the  second  act  I  found  myself  cold 
as  ice,  on  discovering  the  beautiful 
and  fine  head  of  Imperia  viewing  me 
from  behind  the  scenes.  She  had 
arrived  but  a  few  moments  since,  and 
knowing  how  much  Bellamare  was 
interested  in  me,  she  too  manifested 
an  interest  in  my  debut 

She  listened  to  me ;  she  studied  me ; 
nothing  of  me  could  escape  her  no- 
tice. Probably  I  felt  myself  inun- 
dated by  light,  though  the  illumina- 
tion was  not  brilliant;  and  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  hide  myself  in  any 
darkness  which  might  have  veiled  my 
faults.  The  fear  of  appearing  ridicu- 
lous paralyzed  me ;  and,  at  a  moment 
when  I  should  have  been  a  little  im- 
passioned, I  grew  so  awkward  and 
miserable  that  I  felt  a  crazy  desire  to 
make  my  escape  behind  the  scenes. 
I  really  do  not  know  how  I  made  my 
exit,  and  whether  I  shortened  my  rdie 
or  not.  I  was  ready  to  faint;  I  stum- 
bled like  an  intoxicated  man.  Bella- 
mare just  came  upon  the  stage.  He 
had  only  time  to  whisper  to  me : 

"Take  courage!  It  goes  very 
well!" 

"No,  it  goes  miserably!*'  said  I  to 
Imperia,  who  held  out  her  hand  to  me 
^  if  to  support  me;  "am  I  not  very 
poor,  very  miserable,  indeed?" 

"Nonsense!"  she  replied.  "You 
5^  bashful,  that  is  all; — much  more 
so,  indeed,  than  I  would  have  sup- 
posed, and  more  than  you  expected, 
probably,  yourself.  But  that  is  always 
the  case ;  that  will  pass  off  when  you 
get  accustomed  to  it.*' 

I  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the  pub- 
lic, but  not  by  my  comrades.  Leon, 
^ho  loved  me  already,  was  sad.  Lam- 
"^sq,  who  detested  me  already,  was 
radiant.  He  affected  to  pity  me, 
^hile  Leon  avoided  me.  He  had  not 
^°c  courage  to  speak  to  me.    R6gine, 


however,  said,  without  the  least  em- 
barrassment : 

*VWhat  a  pity  that  he  cannot  play! 
Such  a  fine-looking  fellow ! " 

Even  Purpurin  mumbled: 

"  It  is  certainly  not  Monsieur  Lau- 
rence who  will  cause  Talma  to  be  for- 
gotten ! " 

I  sadly  retired  to  my  garret,  certain 
not  to  close  my  eyes  all  night,  when 
Moranbois  came  up  and  invited  me 
to  take  a  glass  of  buck-beer  with  him. 
I  was  anxious  to  hide  myself,  and  I 
refused. 

"Ah,  you  are  proud,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause you  have  been  at  the  college, 
while  I  was  raised  on  a  dung -hill !  '* 

"  If  you  take  it  in  that  manner,"  I 
replied,  "  I  shall  drink  as  much  as  you 
please.** 

And  when  we  were  seated  in  the 
corner  of  a  brewery,  he  said : 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  the  part 
of  Bellamare,  who  has  not  time  to- 
night. He  has  instructed  me  to  con- 
sole you  for  your  misadventure  of 
this  evening.  The  fact  is,  you  have 
been  very  poor.  I  expected  that, 
but  you  have  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tion.** 

"  If  you  want  to  console  me  in  this 
manner — ** 

"Oh,  the  gentleman  wants  to  hear 
compliments?" 

"  I  know  that  I  have  been  abomina- 
ble, and  I  feel  sorry — indeed,  very 
sorry  —  for  it.  Why  do  you  take 
pleasure  in  augmenting  my  sorrow?'* 

"  If  you  take  it  thus,  my  beauty,  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  Then  ex- 
plain to  me  why,  after  having  re- 
hearsed tolerably  well,  you  have  all 
of  a  sudden  played  so  coldly  and  so 
poorly?'* 

"Do  I  know  why?  Can  bashful- 
ness  be  explained  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  have  arrived  there  with- 
out any  emotion,  and  believing  your- 
self above  your  audience.  You  have 
acted  like  the  savage  who  drinks  wine 
without  knowing  that  he  will  get 
drunk.  Well,  hereafter  be  rather  dis- 
trustful;   be  afraid  beforehand,  and 
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you  will  be  less  afraid  on  the  stage. 
That  is  a  debt  which  has  to  be  paid 
either  before  or  during  the  perform- 
ance. I  tell  you  that  for  your  own 
benefit,  and  in  the  name  of  your 
manager.  He  believes  that  nothing 
is  lost  as  yet,  and  that  it  will  go  better 
the  next  time.*' 

"He  believes  that,  because  he  is 
good,  indulgent,  and  hopeful;  but 
you,  who  are  sincere,  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it." 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  without  soft 
phrases  and  without  grimaces,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?" 

"Yes,  tell  me  all." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed if  you  continue  to  try  to  please 
Imperia." 

And  when  I,  surprised  at  the  pene- 
tration of  the  Hercules,  trembled 
while  putting  down  my  glass,  he 
added,  while  fixing  his  firm  gray 
eyes  on  my  own : 

"  It  takes  you  by  surprise  that  Mo- 
ranbois  sees  more  clearly  than  the 
others?  That  *s  his  way, — he  sees 
everything.  You  are  infatuated  with 
this  girl ;  you  have  joined  us  in  order 
to  be  near  her.  She  is  affected  and 
difHcult  to  please,  and  withal  a  true 
strolling  actress  who  respects  nothing 
but  success.  He  who  does  not  work 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  well, 
will  do  poor  work ;  and  he  who  has  a 
female  in  his  trumpet  will  always 
commit  follies.  I  have  warned  you, — 
that  is  sufficient ;  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you." 

And  he  left  me  without  permitting 
me  to  reply. 

I  had  the  leisure  to  weigh  the  sad 
consequences  of  my  misadventure, 
for  I  did  not  shut  my  eyes  that  night. 
My  failure  quite  naturally  assumed 
in  my  eyes  gigantic  dimensions. 
Sleeplessness  is  a  magnifying-glass 
which  delineates  on  the  walls  of  the 
brain  a  human  hair  in  the  shape  of  a 
beam  and  ants  in  the  shape  of  hippo- 
potami. As  soon  as  I  had  become  a 
little  drowsy,  I  started  up  again  from 
my  slumber,  awakened  by  a  shower 


of  apples  which  a  tempest  hurled 
down  upon  my  blankets.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  good  city 
of  Orleans,  where  certainly  nobody 
thought  of  me,  people  were  running 
through  the  streets  with  lanterns,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  this  illumination 
was  for  all  citizens  to  ask  one  an- 
other: "Have  you  perceived  how 
miserably  that  young  a<;tor  played  last 
night?" 

When  I  met  Bellamare  the  next 
morning,  he  was  kind  to  me,  as  usual, 
and  said : 

"You  were  confused  last  night;  but 
that  makes  no  difference.  You  must 
learn  your  part  again  and  recommence 
to-morrow.  You  have  a  better  part  in 
the  second  piece,  and  you  will  take 
your  revenge." 

Instead  of  taking  my  revenge,  I 
was  even  colder  than  at  my  dibut. 
The  same  terror  seized  me,  diough  I 
had  gone  upon  the  stage  without  ap- 
parent emotion.  My  figure  and  my 
person  could  bear  the  gaze  of  the 
audience  without  confusion,  and  I  had 
a  certain  air  of  ease.  But  as  soon  as 
my  own  voice  struck  my  ear,  a 
giddiness  overcame  me.  I  recited 
my  part  as  if  it  had  been  an  un- 
pleasant task  which  I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of;  and  I  made  upon  the  audience 
the  impression  of  a  conceited  fellow 
who  disdains  his  audience  and  does 
not  care  to  play  well. 

The  emotion  of  the  actor  assumes 
every  imaginable  shape  to  betray  his 
will.  There  is  almost  no  false  ap- 
pearance which  it  does  not  invent  to 
disguise  itself;  and  that  which  mani- 
fested itself  within  me  was  the  most 
painful  phenomenon  which  could  as* 
sail  me, — for  I  was  sincerely  modest 
and  desirous  of  doing  well;  and  I 
was,  so  to  speak,  condemned  to  a 
mask  of  impertinence.  This  mani- 
festation was  not  absolutely  novel  for 
Bellamare,  who  had  seen  everything 
in  the  course  of  his  strolling  professor- 
ship. Nevertheless,  I  presented  so 
decisive  a  case  that  he  was  a  little 
bafHed  by  it,  and  I  saw  in  his  expres- 
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sive  look  more  compassion  than  hope- 
fulness. 

As  to  myself,  I  was  so  utterly  hope- 
less that  my  comrades  had  to  console 
me.  Even  Moranbois  said  to  me 
some  encouraging  words,  in  his  own 
way.  But  Imperia  remained  silent, 
and  that  caused  my  wound  to  bleed. 
She  spoke  to  me  in  every  other  re- 
spect with  kindness  and  benevolence ; 
but  she  avoided  the  least  allusion  to 
my  disaster,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  her  appreciation  of  my 
future.  I  resolved  to  disburden  my 
mind  of  this  trouble,  and  made  bold 
to  seek  a  tiU-d-teU  with  her. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  EXCURSION  AND  A  DUEL. 

The  occasion  was  much  easier  to  find 
in  the  province  than  in  Paris.  If  the 
existence  of  poor  troupes  is  miserable 
and  heart-rending,  that  of  moderately 
good  troupes  is  very  pleasant  in  most 
cities.  For  those  cities  which  have 
but  ever  and  anon  a  theatre,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  troupe  of  strolling  players 
is  always  an  event.  Besides,  there  is 
everywhere  a  certain  number  of  ama- 
teurs, who  have  a  passion  not  so 
much  for  the  stage  as  for  the  actors. 
There  is  everywhere  a  swarm  of 
young  gentlemen  anxious  to  flutter 
and  strut  around  the  actresses;  and 
there  is  everywhere,  also,  a  host  of 
young  or  old  Uitirateurs^  who  carry  in 
their  pockets  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  who,  despairing  of  ever 
seeing  them  played,  dream  at  least 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  to 
some  actors.  By  that  means  acquaint- 
ances are  established  which  lead  to 
invitations  for  parties,  excursions, 
picnics,  etc.  All  that  is  very  gay — 
thanks  to  the  good  humor  of  the 
actors  and  to  the  coquetry  of  the 
actresses,  who  know  how  to  avoid  the 
snares  of  gallantry  whenever  it  ap- 
pears good  to  them  to  do  so. 

Bellamare  felt  no  repugnance  for 


these  pleasure  parties.  He  was  too 
well  known  everywhere  to  be  accused 
of  taking  advantage  of  anything.  He, 
was  a  mah  of  too  much  learning  and 
wit  not  to  pay  his  share  in  full,  and 
his  good  advice  was  certainly  worth 
fully  as  much  as  all  the  dinners  in  the 
world.  He  was  known  to  be  very 
paternal  toward  the  members  of  his 
troupe,  and  was  therefore  rarely  in- 
vited alone. 

R^ine  was  fond  of  eating,  and 
Lucinde  of  dressing  magnificently; 
but  Leon,  enamoured  with  solitude, 
generally  declined  invitations.  Mo- 
ranbois, who  was  more  occupied  than 
any  of  us,  and  who,  besides,  did  not 
like  to  lay  any  restraint  upon  himself 
in  good  company,  generally  preferred 
to  go  to  the  caf(6  with  Purpurino  Pur- 
purini — whom,  even  while  eating  with 
him,  he  overwhelmed  with  frightful 
invectives,  and  who,  on  his  side, 
treated  him  with  profound  disdain. 
These  two  irreconcilable  enemies 
could  not  dispense  with  each  other — 
nobody  has  ever  known  why. 

The  first  party  we  were  invited  to 
was  a  boat-race  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  Loire  River,  on  the  coun- 
try-seat of  Baron  de  Vachard,  whose 
brother  was  a  captain  in  the  regiment 
stationed  in  Orleans. 

The  country-seat  of  the  Baron  being 
three  miles  from  town,  saddle-horses 
were  procured  for  those  ladies  who 
wanted  to  show  their  equestrian  skill, 
while  Bellamare,  Lambesq,  R^ine, 
and  myself,  were  invited  to  take  seats 
in  a  carriage.  In  this  manner  our 
young  actresses,  Imperia,  Lucinde, 
and  Anna,  were  accompanied  by  the 
officers,  while  we  followed  them  like 
peaceable  and  confiding  tutors.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  Vachard  had  pre- 
meditated this  triumphant  departure 
from  town,  and  that  he  had  reserved 
for  himself  the  principal  rCUt  for  he 
made  ready  to  lead  the  procession, 
with  Imperia,  who  rode  very  well,  and 
abandoned  herself  without  reflection, 
to  the  innocent  pleasure  of  governing 
the  very  gentle  horse  of  the  Captain. 
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I  remarked,  quite  aloud,  that  we — the 
manager,  my  comrades,  and  myself — 
would  form  a  rather  ridiculous  rear- 
guard; and  one  of  our  young  actors, 
Marco,  whom  we  had  enlisted  but  a 
few  days  before,  and  who  was  very 
saucy,  violently  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  suddenly  jumped  up  be- 
hind Lucinde,  swearing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  get  off  only  if 
compelled  to  do  so  by  dint  of  bayonets. 
Bellamare  tried  to  interfere,  very 
gently,  —  for  he  declared  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  manager  during  our 
excursion ;  and  this  burlesque  discus- 
sion prolonged  itself,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Captain  Vachard,  and 
amid  the  bursts  of  laughter  of  the 
audience,  when  I  cut  the  matter  short. 
Seeing  the  whole  company  in  good 
humor,  and  noticing  that  the  horse  of 
the  Captain  was  held  by  a  soldier, 
while  the  Captain  himself  endeavored 
to  recall  Marco  to  a  more  becoming 
behavior,  I  jumped  upon  this  fine- 
looking  and  well-equipped  horse,  and 
went  off  like  a  shot,  beckoning  at 
the  same  time  to  Imperia  to  follow 
me. 

She  understood  me,  and  approved 
my  action, — and,  besides,  her  horse 
was  in  the  habit  of  following  the  steed 
which  I  had  mounted.  I  was  not  by 
any  means  a  skilful  horseman ;  but  I 
had  muscular  legs,  a  very  supple  body, 
and  the  confidence  of  a  peasant.  In 
order  to  be  more  secure,  I  had  raised 
the  stirrups  and  was  galloping  as  at 
the  time  when,  on  a  bareback  horse, 
with  nothing  but  a  rope  for  a  bridle, 
I  was  galloping  over  the  prairies. 
Imperia,  who  was  also  brought  up  in 
the  country  and  was  well-practised  in 
all  noble  exercises,  was  a  remarkably 
good  horsewoman.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  had  crossed  the  public 
square  and  the  whole  city  of  Orleans, 
followed  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  cavalcade,  the  members  of- 
which  were  laughing,  screaming,  and 
applauding.  The  young  officers  were 
delighted  with  my  audacity  and  with 
the  trick  I  had  played  the  Captain. 


As  to  the  latter,  he  was  not  at  all 
pleased;  but  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention  to  the  ridiculous  incident, 
which  he  had  to  submit  to,  he  has- 
tened to  take  my  seat  in  the  carriage 
with  Bellamare,  Marco,  and  R^ne. 
Of  course,  the  horse  of  the  carriage, 
whose  reins  had  been  taken  by  Va- 
chard, could  not,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Captain's  lashes,  rejoin  the  horsemen. 
Imperia  had  requested  me  to  wait  for 
the  latter;  but  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  us  we  departed  again  at  a  furious 
speed,  determined  not  to  be  overtaken 
and  not  to  give  the  Captain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejoining  us. 

Thus  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  to  leave  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  to  cross  the  fields ;  and 
we  did  not  know  the  road.  The  race 
had  given  to  my  companion  an  ani- 
mation which  I  had  never  seen  in  her 
before. 

"How  beautiful  you  are!"  I  ex- 
claimed, quite  distracted,  when  she 
halted  in  order  to  ask  me  which  di- 
rection we  should  take.  She  had  had 
confidence  in  me,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, since  the  day  I  had  sworn  to  her 
not  to  pay  my  addresses  to  her.  For 
that  reason  she  did  not  take  my  ex- 
clamation and  my  emotion  amiss. 

"  I  ought  to  look  thus  on  the  stage, 
shouldn't  I?"  she  replied,  "and  not 
cold,  as  I  always  do.  Well,  I  might 
say  the  same  of  you.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  play  on  horse- 
back!" 

This  was  the  moment  to  ask  her 
what  she  thought  of  me.  Our  horses 
were  entirely  out  of  breath  and  cov- 
ered with  sweat.  We  dropped  the 
bridles  on  their  necks,  hoping  that 
they  would  find  the  road  by  them- 
selves ;  and  as  we  had  at  this  moment 
considerably  the  start  of  the  others, 
we  could  exchange  some  words. 

"You  pretend,"  said  I  to  Imperia, 
"  that  you  are  cold  on  the  stage.  That 
is  to  console  me  for  me  being  gla* 
ciair 

"  You  are  glacial^  that  is  true ;  but 
it  matters  little,  if  you  are  not  froMen.'* 
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"I  am  afraid  of  being  both,*' 

"You  cannot  know  yet." 

"But  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"Nothing.     It  is  too  soon  now.'* 

"And  besides,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me " 

"Why  so?" 

"You  cannot  be  much  interested  in 
me." 

"Well,  what  have  I  done  to  lose 
your  confidence?    Pray  tell  me.** 

"You  look  as  though  you  did  not 
know  that  I  was  in  existence." 

"If  I  look  so,  my  looks  are  very 
deceitful.  I  speak  incessantly  of  you 
to  Bellamare.  I  told  him  only  yes- 
terday that  I  loved  and  esteemed  you 
more  every  day." 

"Why  so?  Oh,  please  tell  me 
why !  I  am  so  anxious  to  learn  how 
I  can  deserve  your  friendship  and 
that  of  Monsieur  Bellamare ! " 

"I  can  very  easily  give  you  my 
reasons.  You  are  good,  sincere,  de- 
voted, intelligent,  exempt  from  vices. 
You  are  as  good  as  Leon,  and  then 
you  are  more  lively,  more  amiable, 
and  more  sociable." 

"Oh,  you  make  me  very  happy  in- 
deed. But  if  I  should  be  forever  de- 
ficient in  talent ! " 

"Then,  unfortunately,  you  would 
leave  us." 

"Why  so?  Could  I  not  make  my- 
self useful  in  some  other  employment 
than  that  of  a  leading  actor?  A  great 
many  persons  are  on  the  stage  with 
no  talent  for  it." 

"They  lead  a  miserable  life.  One 
ought  never  to  choose  a  profession 
which  one  does  not  love." 

"But  I  love  the  stage,  in  spite  of 
my  inferiority;  and  a  great  many 
others  are  like  me." 

"Then  go  ahead,  if  you  are  not 
ambitious." 

"  I  am  not  ambitious.     I  am 

Indeed,  I  hardly  know  what  I  am." 

"I  will  tell  you.  You  have  the 
tastes  and  the  inclinations  of  an  art- 
ist; and  you  will  probably  be  an  artist 


yourself,  either  by  succeeding  as  an 
actor  or  by  doing  ^something  else. 
You  love  this  careless  though  pre- 
carious life,  —  the  travels,  the  new 
faces,  the  new  countries,  the  opportu- 
nities for  observing,  admiring,  or  crit- 
icising; and  perhaps  you  too  love 
best  what  I  am  especially  fond  of — 
the  association  with  a  group  of  per- 
sons, either  amiable  and  sociable, 
amusing  or  affecting,  or  faulty  and 
provoking; — in  short,  life  in  com- 
pany with  many.  After  all,  it  is  like 
family  life,  without  its  interminable 
chains,  its  profound  anguish,  its  terri- 
ble responsibilities;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that,  with  Bellamare  for  a  mana- 
ger, one  cannot  be  quite  unhappy, 
and  everything  amuses  or  interests 
me  in  the  existence  which  he  traces 
and  opens  for  us." 

"  I  think  exactly  like  you.  And  if, 
in  spite  of  my  want  of  talent,  I  should 
attach  myself  to  this  careless  and 
pleasant  mode  of  life,  you  will  never 
despise  me?" 

"No,  certainly  not;  for  I  am  in  the 
same  situation  as  you.  I  pursue  a 
career  in  which  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
of  success ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  per- 
sist in  it  somehow  or  other,  even  if  I 
fail  to  evince  a  real  talent  for  it." 

"And  yet  you  do  not  consider  this 
your  final  condition  ?  You  may  firid, 
from  one  day  to  another,  the  occasion 
of  contracting  what  is  called  a  splen- 
did marriage." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  contract  a  splen- 
did marriage." 

"But  you  do  not  want  to  contract 
any  that  might  throw  you  into  mis- 
ery?" 

"No;  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  I  might  have.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  regardless  of  all  pri- 
vations. With  economy  and  industry 
we  can  always  secure  the  means  of 
existence." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  nobody  knows 
you.  All  your  comrades  believe  you 
to  be  prudent,  cold,  and  even  ambi- 
tious. Bellamare  has  predicted  for 
you  a  glorious  future ;  and  now  they 
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imagine  that  you  sacrifice  everything 
to  this  aim." 

"If  I  believed  in  it,  I  would  per- 
haps consider  it  my  duty  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  it ;  but  I  believe  too  lit- 
tle in  it  to  seriously  thfaik  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  the  best  I  can,  —  I  try  to 
comprehend  and  wait." 

"And  while  waiting  you  do  not 
suflfer  ?    You  are  gay  ?  '* 

"Yes,  you  see  I  am  gay." 

"Because  you  are  sure  of  the  one 
who  loves  you." 

"Did  I  say  that  somebody  loved 
me?" 

"You  said  that  you  loved  some 
one." 

"That  is  not  the  same  thing." 

"  Ah,  could  you  love  an  ungrateful 
person?" 

"Perhaps  he  is  not  ungrateful! 
Suppose  he  does  not  know  of  my 
preference?" 

"  Then  he  must  be  blind,  or  an  im- 
becile— a  mere  brute." 

She  burst  into  laughter,  and  her 
gayety  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  I 
imagined  that  she  had  merely  invented 
this  love-story,  which  was  to  save  her 
from  stupid  declarations  and  compli- 
ments ;  and  that  her  heart  was  as  free 
as  her  mode  of  life.  She  was  cun- 
ning enough  to  have  improvised  this 
malice;  for,  since  we  were  travelling 
together,  she  had  shown  the  depth  of 
her  character,  which  was  constantly 
reserved  before  strangers,  but  admira- 
bly gay  and  even  teasing  toward  her 
comrades ;  and  as  she  was  neither  dis- 
sembling nor  artful,  she  could  not  de- 
ceive me  in  this  tite-cL-tete, 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  I,  "then  you  have 
made  fun  of  us, — you  love  nobody?" 

She  turned  around,  as  if  to  reply  to 
me.  But  perceiving  a  horseman  who 
had  distanced  the  others  and  who  was 
rapidly  approaching  us,  she  grew  pale, 
and  said  to  me,  while  pointing  to  him : 

"There  is  the  Captain!  He  has 
taken,  I  suppose,  the  horse  of  one 
of  his  young  lieutenants.  Are  they 
not  cowards?  They  have  not  dared 
to  protect  us  from  his  pursuit." 


"Why  are  you  afraid  of  this  Va- 
chard?" 

"Well,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  fear 
that  he  will  seek  a  quarrel  with  you." 

"In  your  presence?  I  shall  not 
grant  him  such  a  favor.  Let  him  ride 
at  full  speed,  as  he  invited  us  to  do 
so. 

"All  right,"  she  replied,  gaily ;  "let 
us  be  off!" 

And  we  were  whirled  along,  as  in  a 
thunder-storm,  to  a  large,  ill-looking 
house,  stupidly  painted  in  rose-color; 
and  our  horses  plunged  us  into  a  court- 
yard, where  three  pots  of  parched  ge- 
raniums, with  two  hideous  lions  of 
terra-cotta,  completed  the  decoration 
of  the  manor-house. 

No  less  a  person  than  Baron  Va- 
chard  himself  received  us,  with  a  stu- 
pefied mien ;  but,  on  recognizing  the 
horses,  he  comprehended  or  supposed 
that  we  were  among  the  number  of 
his  invited  guests.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  forty-five  years,  a  little  older 
than  his  brother,  the  Captain.  Per- 
haps they  were  even  twins,  and  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Both  had  the  same  short  stature,  high 
shoulders,  ruddy  complexion,  light, 
thin,  grayish  hair,  a  short  nose,  gog- 
gle eyes,  and  projecting  ears ;  only  the 
expression  of  these  two  faces,  appa- 
rently formed  in  the  same  mould,  was 
essentially  different.  That  of  the 
Baron  was  gentle  and  stupid;  while 
that  of  the  Captain  was  stupid  and 
irascible.  Habits  of  order  or  econ- 
omy seemed  to  pre-occupy  both  in  the 
same  degree ;  and,  besides,  they  had 
a  habit,  I  ought  to  say  an  infirmity,  in 
common,  which  we  were  not  long  in 
discovering. 

The  Baron,  having  perceived  that 
the  horses  were  in  a  terrible  condi- 
tion, ordered  them  to  be  wiped  off, 
without  asking  us  whether  we  were 
hungry  or  thirsty.  He  conducted  us 
silently  to  a  very  cool  and  dark  salon^ 
and  there,  after  a  painful  effort,  as  if 
to  collect  his  ideas,  he  said  to  us  in  a 
distressful  tone : 

"But  where  is  my  brother?" 
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"He  comes  after  us,**  I  replied; 
"he  was  at  our  heels." 

"Oh.  very  well,'*  he  answered. 

And  he  waited  for  us  to  begin  the 
conversation.  Imperia  waited,  out  of 
malice,  for  him  to  commence ;  and  I 
waited,  from  curiosity,  in  order  to  see 
the  result  of  this  mutual  waiting. 

The  Baron,  who,  either  from  inatten- 
tion or  imbecility,  found  absolutely 
nothing  to  speak  about,  walked  round 
the  room,  whistling  in  an  undertone 
the  favorite  air  of  La  Dame  Blanche 
—"A  happy  life  the  soldier  leads!'* 

At  last,  however,  he  looked  at  us, 
made  a  powerful  effort  to  break  the 
silence,  and  stated  gravely  that  the 
weather  was  very  fine.  The  same 
perfidious  silence  on  the  part  of  Im- 
peria. He  turned  his  great  goggle 
eyes  upon  me,  as  if  to  question  me. 
I  turned  mine  off,  in  order  to  find 
out  how  he  would  extricate  himself 
from  this  emergency.  He  did  so  by 
a  more  distinct  whistling  of  "  A  happy 
life  the  soldier  leads!"  which  he  ac- 
companied with  a  rhythmical  drum- 
ming on  the  window;  and  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  rushed  out,  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  us. 

Imperia  burst  into  laughter.  I 
pressed  against  her  elbow ;  for  I  had 
perceived  in  the  depth  of  the  salon  a. 
person  whom  the  sudden  transition 
from  broad  daylight  to  comparative 
darkness  had  at  first  made  invisible 
to  us.  It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Sainte- 
Claire — a  tall,  fat  woman,  of  dark 
complexion  and  hair,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  beautiful  actress  under, 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Clara,  but 
who  was  now  the  companion  of  M. 
de  Vachard  and  the  governess  of  his 
house. 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  the  manners 
of  the  Baron,"  she  said,  without  being 
disconcerted.  "You  have  not  come 
here  to  enjoy  his  conversation,  have 
you  ?  It  was,  I  expect,  to  pass  a  day 
in  the  country, — but  it  wo  n't  be  very 
interesting,  I  forewarn  you.  How- 
ever, the  dinner  will  be  good;  I  will 
answer  for  that.    The  Baron  is  a  glut- 
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ton ;  that  is  his  only  accomplishment. 
As  to  the  Captain,  he  is  deficient  even 
in  this.  But  what  has  become  of  the 
dullest  of  the  Vachards?" 

And  after  serving  us  some  refresh- 
ments, she  resumed,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  her  questions : 

"  But  who  are  you  in  the  troupe  of 
Bellamare?  He  must  have  told  you 
of  me.  He  was  very  fond  of  me  at 
the  time  when  I  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  charming,  like  you,  my 
little  girl;  and  he — well,  I  shall  not 
say  that  he  was  beautiful,  like  you, 
my  boy;  but  he  was  young  and 
bright,  and  a  great  ladies'  man.  Does 
he  still  adore  them  all  at  a  time — the 
good-for-nothing?  My  faith!  I  have 
been  jealous  of  him,  and  I  have 
taken  my  full  revenge.  But  tell  me, 
my  pretty  girl,  you  are  not  the  one 
whom  they  call  his  delight  for  the 
present, — the  beautiful  Imperia?** 

Imperia  blushed  again;  but  when 
I  was  going  to  reply,  she  cut  me 
short,  and  replied  with  great  liveli- 
ness: 

"  I  am  nobody's  delight,  and  I  am 
not  beautiful,  as  you  see." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Sainte- 
Claire,  "you  are  Q^\\<t petite  and  not 
brilliant ;  but  you  are  pretty, — and  as 
you  come  here  quite  alone  with  this 
beautiful  young  man,  you  must  be 
lovers,  my  young  turtle-doves,  or  per- 
haps even  man  and  wife?  To  be 
sure,  you  do  not  make  for  this  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  happiness  of  your 
manager  and  of  our  Captain.  This 
beautiful  fellow  would  never  consent 
to  that,  I  dare  say !  ** 

"Then  there  is  in  our  troupe,"  I 
asked,  "a  person  whom  the  Captain 
boasts  of  having  charmed?" 

"To  be  sure!  The  beautiful  Im- 
peria, whom  I  long  to  see." 

"Ah,  he  boasts  of  that?"  I  re- 
sumed, quite  flushed  with  anger,  while 
poor  Imperia  grew  pale,  and  darted 
at  me  one  of  those  heart-rending 
looks  which  ask  for  protection  or 
vengeance. 

"Indeed/*   resumed   Sainte-Claire, 
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"the  grand  gala-dinner  of  which  we" 
shall  partake  to-day  is  given  by  the 
Baron  in  honor  of  the  mistress  of  his 
brother.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Baron  is  jealous  of  me  because  the 
Captain,  too,  is  courting  me ;  and  for 
that'  reason  he  is  delighted  when  the 
Captain  is  making  love  to  others.*' 

Imperia  took  my  arm  as  though 
she  intended  to  go  away.  She  was  so 
moved  that  I  believed  she  would  faint, 
and  her  name  escaped  me.  Sainte- 
Claire,  upon  perceiving  the  blunder 
she  had  just,  perhaps  intentionally, 
committed,  felt  no  confusion;  and, 
with  the  carelessness  of  ill-bred  per- 
sons, burst  out  laughing. 

"Let  us  go!"  said  Imperia;  "it  is 
a  disgrace  for  me  to  be  in  contact 
with  such  people.*' 

" No,"  I  replied ;  "let  us  stay.  Re- 
main here,  for  you  are  with  me.  Do 
not  mind  what  this  impudent  house- 
keeper has  said.  Perhaps  she  has 
lied  from  mere  jealousy;  and  let  us 
see  whether  the  Captain  really  boasts 
of " 

"  I  understand  very  well  what  you 
mean,  Laurence.  You  want  to  give 
him  a  lesson.  But  I  forbid  you  to  do 
that ;  it  is  not  your  right." 

"It  is  not  only  my  right,  but  also 
my  duty.  Remember  that  you  have 
bid  the  world  an  eternal  adieu.  You 
are  an  actress,  and  you  have  in  me 
and  every  one  of  your  comrades  a 
brother  whose  honor  answers  for 
yours.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lam- 
besq  shares  my  opinion ;  but  I  know 
that  neither  Bellamare  nor  Leon  nor 
Moranbois,  nor  probably  even  little 
Marco,  would  suffer  you  to  he  in- 
sulted. If  we  were  noblemen,  our 
protection  might  compromise  you; 
but  we  are  actors,  and  prejudice  does 
not  forbid  us  to  have  a  heart." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  have  but  too 
much  of  a  heart,"  she  replied;  "and 
just  for  that  reason,  I  cannot — " 

She  could  speak  no  more;  for  at 
that  moment  the  Captain,  red  like  a 
beet-root,  joined  us  with  the  evident 
intention  sof  xeproacbing  us  with  our 


prank.  I  went  three  steps  to  meet 
him,  and  looked  at  him  in  such  a 
way  that  he  was  disconcerted,  stut- 
tered a  few  unintelligible  words,  ex- 
hausted his  wrath  on  one  of  the  gera- 
nium-pots, and  proceeded  on  his  way, 
whistling  that  same  air  of  La  Dame 
Blanche  which  his  brother  had  whis- 
tled in  the  salon. 

Imperia  tranquillized  herself  upon 
seeing  that  the  Captain  did  not  want 
to  quarrel  with  me,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  laugh  at  the  adventure. 

"  I  am  indeed  foolish,"  she  said  to 
me,  "and  I  assure  you  that  I  blush 
now  at  my  anger.  It  is  our  profes- 
sion to  amuse  others,  and  our  philos- 
ophy ought  to  be  to  amuse  ourselves 
whenever  they  are  ridiculous,  and  not 
to  notice  their  insolence,  especially  if 
we  are  worth  anything." 

I  permitted  her  to  believe  that  the 
incident  was  at  an  end  now,  and  we 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  merry  com- 
pany which  was  rushing  already  upon 
the  fleet  of  the  Baron. 

Imagine  three  miserable  boats  on  a 
narrow  and  stagnant  pool  of  water. 
and  you  have  an  exact  idea  of  the 
boat-race.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  I  perceived  that  all  my  com- 
rades had  bad  intentions,  and  that 
the  young  officers  entertained  guilty 
hopes,  the  project  or  desire  of  all-  be- 
ing to  let  the  Captain  take  an  invol- 
untary bath.  The  Captain  had  seized. 
the  oars  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  be- 
sought Imperia  to  trust  herself  to 
him;  but  instead  of  her,  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  after  having  concerted 
a  plan  with  Marco,  who  steered  the 
second  boat,  and  with  Bellamare,  ivho 
took  charge  of  the  third.  Instead  of 
a  boat-race,  a  naval  combat  was  im- 
provised; and,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
two  boats  made  a  furious  attack  on 
our  own.  It  was  the  intention  to 
overthrow  the  Captain  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  struggle  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  uproar.  I  was  anxious 
to  do  this  myself;  and  while  appa- 
rently defending  him,  as  a  member 
of  his  crew,  from  the  assaults  of  the 
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enemy,  I  very  adroitly  hurled  both 
him  and  his  governess,  who  was  val- 
iandy  protecting  him,  into  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  his  amiable  brother, 
the  Baron. 

They  took  this  so  good-humoredly 
that  everybody,  except  myself,  Was 
deceived  by  it.  The  Captain  was 
found  to  be  a  much  better  fellow  than 
his  friends  had  supposed,  and  the  din- 
ner was  so  noisy  and  so  gay  that  no 
special  inquiry  was  made  about  the 
events  of  the  morning. 

But  while  going  to  an  arbor,  to 
drink  coffee  and  to  smoke  there,  the 
Captain  approached  me  and  said  to 
me  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  with  a 
dry  and  sharp  accent  which  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  his  restless  and 
burning  eyes : 

"You  have  ruined  my  horse  and 

spoiled  my  uniform,  and  you  have 

done  so  purposely ! " 

"Indeed,  I  have,"  I  replied,  calmly. 

"That  is  sufficient,**  said  he,  and 

went  away. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I 
received  a  visit  from  two  officers, 
friends  of  the  Captain,  who  de- 
manded that  I  retract  the  declaration 
I  had  made  to  him,  or  give  him 
satisfaction  for  my  words.  As  I  de- 
clined the  first,  but  accepted  the 
second  proposal,  a  meeting  was 
agreed  upon  for  the  following  day, 
after  the  close  of  the  performance, 
in  which  my  presence  was  necessary. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  not  so  much 
excited  by  this  first  duel  as  I  have 
been  by  some  subsequent  encounters, 
—my  cause  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
just,  and  I  hated  the  man  who  ca- 
lumniated Imperia,  and  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  compromise  her  under  the 
very  eyes  of  her  comrades,  so  heartily. 
I  considered  myself  the  natural  cham- 
pion of  our  company ;  and  although 
I  knew  but  little  of  fencing,  while 
Vachard  was  an  expert  in  the  art,  I 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
Providence  would  protect  my  right 
and  my  good  intention.  And,  what 
was  stranger  still,  I  played  very  well 


that  evening.  True,  I  had  a  good 
part,  which  I  had  but  tremblingly 
accepted ;  and  I  acted  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  I  felt  myself  elevated 
above  myself  by  my  confidence  in 
my  power  as  a  man,  and  I  forgot  to 
doubt  of  my  ability  as  an  artist.  I 
had  really  a  very  fine  success  in  the 
piece,  and  I  was  applauded  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  my  life.  My  ex- 
cellent Bellamare  embraced  me  with 
tears  of  joy,  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
had  dropped.  Imperia  pressed  my 
hands  with  emotion. 

** Allans,  my  beautiful  princess!** 
said  a  hoarse  voice,  proceeding  from 
behind  me;  "you  too  will  embrace 
him,  if  you  have  a  little  more  of  a 
heart  than  a  grasshopper.*' 

At  this  pleasant  interpolation  of 
Moranbois,  Imperia  smiled  and  held 
lip  to  me  her  cheek,  saying:  "If  that 
be  a  reward,  he  may  have  it.*' 

I  kissed  her,  with  too  much  embar- 
rassment to  derive  any  pleasure  from 
the  act ;  my  heart  choked  me.  Mo- 
ranbois tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
while  whispering  in  my  ear: 

"Knight  of  the  fair  sex,  they  arc 
waiting  for  you !  ** 

How  had  he  learned  of  this  affair, 
which  I  had  concealed  with  the  great- 
est care?  I  do  not  know;  but  his 
words  caused  me  to  leap  for  joy.  My 
lips  had  inhaled  the  perfume  of  my 
adored  ideal.  I  felt  myself  a  giant  in 
strength,  and  able  to  vanquish  a  legion 
of  devils. 

"My  friend,**  said  I  to  Moranbois, 
who  had  followed  me  to  the  dressing- 
room  and  assisted  me  in  getting  ready 
with  my  dress,  "you  have  been  a 
fencing-master  while  in  the  army. 
How  must  a  man  go  about  it  to  prop- 
erly disarm  his  adversary,  if  he  knows 
nothing  about  fencing?** 

"  He  tries  to  do  as  well  as  he  can,** 
he  replied.  "  Are  you  quite  cool  and 
composed  now?** 

"Yes.** 

"Well,  have  confidence;  go  right 
ahead,  you  dunce,  and  you  will  kill 
him." 
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This  prediction  made  no  sinister 
impression  on  me.  Had  I  the  desire 
to  kill  him?  No,  certainly  not.  I 
am  very  humane,  and  not  in  the  least 
vindictive.  I  did  not  see  clearly  in 
the  dream  which  elated  me.  I  knew 
that  my  adversary  was  formidable, 
and  yet  I  did  not  fear  him.  That  is 
all  I  remember  of  this  rapid  drama, 
into  which  I  rushed  with  the  blindness 
of  passion, 

I  had  selected  Leon  and  Marco  as 
seconds.  I  was  anxious  to  make  this 
clearly  a  quarrel  between  officers  on 
the  one  hand  and  actors  on  the  other. 
Vachard  having  the  choice  of  arms, 
the  sword  had  been  selected.  I  do 
not  know  what  occurred  during  the 
first  two  or  three  minutes.  I  saw  a 
scintillation  near  my  arm;  I  felt  a 
burning  heat  in  my  breast,  as  though 
my  blood,  on  the  point  of  leaving  me, 
were  rushing  out  to  meet  a  thousand 
swords  turned  on  me.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  parrying  an  attack,  when 
the  Captain  fell  down.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  my  weapon  had  passed 
through  vacant  space.  I  sought  my 
adversary  before  me,  and  he  was 
gasping  at  my  feet. 

I  had  believed  that  I  was  perfectly 
cool  and  composed,  but  now  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  quite  intoxicated; 
and  when  I  heard  the  surgeon  say, 
*'  He  is  dead ! "  I  really  supposed  that 
he  referred  to  me,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  still  on  my  legs.  At 
last  I  comprehended  that  I  had  killed 
a  man ;  but  I  felt  no  remorse,  for  the 
Captain  had  had  at  least  ninety-nine 
chances  against  one,  and  I  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  I  discovered 
this  only  when  they  dressed  my 
wound;  and  at  that  moment  I  saw 
the  livid  face  of  Vachard,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  absolutely  dead.  A 
shivering  and  chill  shook  my  whole 
body,  but  my  mind  was  unable  to 
form  any  clear  ideas. 

The  Captain  was  in  a  desperate 
condition,  but  he  recovered.  He  was 
not  worthy  of  a  tragical  death.  He 
has  since  lost  his  brother,  and  married 


Sainte-Claire,  who  is  to-day  called  the 
Baroness  Vachard. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  surprised, 
upon  leaving  the  scene  of  the  duel,  to 
see  Moranbois  at  my  side.  He  had 
followed  me,  and  had,  without  being 
seen,  witnessed  the  affair.  Without 
saying  a  word,  he  conducted  me  to 
my  domicile,  where  he  sat  up  with 
me  during  the  night.  I  was  highly 
agitated  and  dreamed  much;  but  I 
dreamed  only  of  the  stage,  and  not  at 
all  of  the  duel.  Upon  awaking,  I 
saw  the  Hercules  quietly  slumbering 
on  a  chair  behind  the  curtain  of  my 
bed.  To  my  proffered  thanks  he  re- 
plied with  a  few  coarse  and  rude 
words ;  but  he  pressed  my  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  said  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  me. 

My  wound  was  not  serious ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  surgeon's  interdiction,  I 
hastened  to  inquire  of  the  condition 
of  my  antagonist.  He  was  in  great 
danger ;  but  in  the  evening  his  friends 
were  more  hopeful,  and  I  could  at- 
tend the  rehearsal  without  showing 
any  emotion  and  without  carrying  my 
arm  in  a  sling. 

I  had  supposed  that  no  one  at  the 
theatre  had  heard  of  the  duel,  for 
nothing  in  regard  to  it  had  transpired 
in  the  city  as  yet ;  but  Moranbois  had 
told  my  comrades  all,  and  Bellamare 
received  me  with  open  arms. 

"Last  night,"  said  he  to  me,  "yoa 
showed  us  that  you  were  an  artist; 
but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  you 
to  prove  to  us  by  this  affair  of  honor 
that  you  were  a  man.  Do  n't  acquire 
this  bad  habit!  Since  you  have  tal- 
ent, it  would  be  so  unpleasant  to  me 
to  see  my  handsome  leading  actor 
come  on  the  stage  some  fine  morning 
with  but  one  eye  or  with  a  dislocated 
shoulder!  In  your  next  contract,  I 
shall  make  it  a  special  condition  that 
you  shall  not  fight  duels." 

While  thus  joking  with  me  in  a 
playful  tone,  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  saw  that  he  loved  me,  and  I  em- 
braced him  affectionately. 

Imperia   added,    ''No,    don't    get 
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used  to  duelling!"  and  she  whispered 
in  my  ear:  "  Laurence,  you  are  good 
and  brave,  but  everybody  hereabouts 

believes what  is  not  true,  and 

what  never  can  be.  Be  a  little  care- 
fill,  and  give  them  to  understand  that 
you  do  not  think  of  me." 

"And  what  matters  it  to  you?**  I 
answered,  wounded  by  her  words, 
after  the  crisis  through  which  I  had 
just  passed,  and  the  palpitations  of 
which  still  agitated  my  breast.  "If 
they  should  say  that  I  loved  you, 
would  it  be  a  crime  on  my  part? 
Would  it  be  a  disgrace  to  you?" 

"No,  certainly  not,**  she  said;  "but 


I* 


"  But  what  ?  Would  the  man  whom 
you  prefer  dislike  it?** 

"If  I  prefer  any  one,  he  does  not 
care  for  me,  as  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready. But  I  have  only  accepted 
your  friendship,  and  nothing  more. 
Shall  everything  be  changed  between 
US?  Shall  I  be  obliged  to  restrain 
and  observe  myself,  and  to  treat  you 
like  a  young  man  with  whom  one 
must  weigh  one*s  words  and  watch 
one's  looks  in  order  not  to  act  like  a 
flirt  or  a  silly  girl?  You  know  that 
I  want  to  remain  free,  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be 
loved.  If  you  are  my  friend,  you  will 
not  enter  upon  a  struggle  which  has 
always  frightened  me  and  put  me  to 
flight.  You  do  not  want  to  spoil  a 
happiness  which  I  have  conquered 
with  so  many  pains,  and  after  afflic- 
tions and  misfortunes  which  you  have 
no  notion  of!  *' 

I  was  subdued  by  her.  I  swore  to 
her  that  I  would  always  be  her  frater- 
nal comrade,  and  that  it  would  never 
be  necessary  for  her  to  preserve  her- 
self from  my  attentions.  I  did  not 
think  of  accusing  her  of  coldness 
and  egotism, — though  they  ought  to 
have  appeared  evident  to  me  the  mo- 
ment that  she  confessed  that  she 
loved  no  one  else  or  that  she  over- 
came this  love  in  order  not  to  un- 
dergo its  consequences. 

Leon,  too,  was  satisfied  with  me, 


and  told  me  so  with  enthusiasm. 
R^ne  overwhelmed  me  with  fca- 
resses.  Anna  admired  me  as  a  hero. 
Lambesq  detested  me  still  more;  and 
the  little  Marco  fell  in  love  with  me 
and  swore  that  he  would  henceforth 
belong,  body  and  soul,  to  me.  Pur- 
purin,  who  wanted  to  show  me  his 
esteem,  conferred  the  title  of  nobility 
upon  me,  and  called  me  Monsieur  de 
Laurence.  Moranbois,  even,  while 
continuing  to  treat  me  brutally,  ceased 
to  treat  me  as  a  fool.  The  very  low- 
est employe  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre believed  himself  ennobled  by  my 
glory.  In  a'  day  I  had  become  the 
lion  of  the  troupe. 

But  soon  they  began  to  talk  in  the 
city  of  the  occurrence. 

The  regiment  admitted  as  little  as 
possible  the  story  of  the  rude  lesson 
given  by  a  strolling  player  to  an  offi- 
cer. Vachard  was  neither  beloved 
nor  esteemed;  but  though  at  heart 
they  were  for  me  and  against  him,  the 
esprit  de  corps  did  not  permit  them 
to  decide  in  my  favor,  and  some  of 
them  even  talked  of  an  inconsiderate 
act  on  my  part,  followed  up  by  a 
clumsy  one.  Civilians,  however,  would 
not  consent  to  my  having  such  a  poor 
r6Ie  in  this  drama,  and  several  angry 
discussions  concerning  me  took  place 
in  the  cafes  of  the  city.  Military  men 
in  general  are  fond  of  comedians, 
without  whom  they  would  perish  with 
ennui  while  in  garrison,  but  they  dis- 
like to  see  them  handle  the  sword 
well ;  while  civilians,  on  the  contrary, 
are  delighted  to  see  that  their  lowest 
class  —  the  actors — can  successfully 
cope  with  military  men. 

In  the  highest  regions  of  society,  in 
the  salons  of  the  Prefect  and  the  Gen- 
eral commanding,  the  commotion  at- 
tained such  a  degree  of  violence  that 
Bellamare,  sagacious  and  prudent  by 
experience,  convoked  us  on  the  eve 
of  the  performance  announced  for 
the  next  day,  and  said  to  us,  in  his 
usual  playful  way : 

"My  children,  we  have  plucked  in 
this  good  city  the  palms  of  glor)-. 
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But  the  glory  of  arms  is  injurious  to 
the  success  of  actors ;  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  we  shall 
most  probably  have  some  trouble  to- 
morrow night,  both  at  the  parquette 
and  in  the  orchestra.  We  shall  serve, 
perhaps,  as  a  pretext  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  antipathies,  rancor,  and  malice, 
of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant, 
but  for  which  public  opinion  will 
make  us  responsible.  The  best'  thing 
we  can  do,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  think,  will  be  to  leave  the  city  to- 
day, and  to  take  along  our  glory,  as 
immaculate  and  as  pure  as  it  is  now. 
Let  us  start,  then — and  may  Apollo, 
the  god  of  poetry  and  arts,  protect 
us!*' 

"Long  live  Bellamare,  who  is  al- 
ways in  the  right !  **  shouted  Marco ; 
"and  long  live,  also,  Laurence,  whom 
none  of  us  will  ever  disavow ! " 

"  Let  us  all  shout  '  Long  live  Lau- 
rence ! ' "  resumed  Bellamare ;  "  he 
is  our  pride,  after  all ! " 

"You  had  hoped  to  make  some 
money  here,"  said  I  to  him ;  "  and 
now  my  laurels,  I  am  afraid,  will  cost 
you  much  inore  than  they  are  worth." 

"My  son,"  he  replied,  "money 
always  comes  to  him  that  can  wait  for 
it ;  and  if  it  should  never  come,  honor 
is  worth  more." 

But  before  departing  I  wanted  to 
hear  from  Vachard,  and  went  to  his 
residence.  The  Baron  in  person  re- 
ceived me  in  the  dining-room,  where 
breakfast  had  just  been  served  for 
him,  and  where,  without  recognizing 
me,  he  offered  me  a  chair.  I  thanked 
him,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  he 
recognized  me. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "it  is  you  who 
have  nearly  killed  my  brother !  You 
feel  sorry  for  it ; — very  well !  An  ab- 
surd and  very  unfortunate  quarrel  — 
very  unfortunate,  indeed!  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  An  officer  is  obliged 
to  be  sensitive,  and  you  had  taken  his 
mistress  from  him." 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  head, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  the   Baron  for   having 


believed  and  still  persisting  in  believ- 
ing the  impudent  lie  of  his  brother. 

"  How  is  he  getting  along?"  said  I, 
precipitately.  "I  have  nothing  else 
to  hear.     Do  you  hope  to  save  him  ?" 

"Yes,  yes.    We  hope  to  save  him." 

"Well,  as  soon  as  he  is  better, 
please  tell  him  that  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  city  without  giving  him  my 
address,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  re- 
commence." And  I  handed  him  the 
name  and  address  of  my  father,  which 
he  took  and  looked  at  with  a  stupid 
air,  saying : 

"Recommence?  Why,  no!  Re- 
commence with  whom  ?  Laurence — 
Nurseryman  and  Marsh- Gardener . 
But  that  is  not  you  ? " 

"That  is  my  father." 

"Then  you  are  not  a  nobleman? 
But  they  said  you  were  of  good  family." 

"I  am  of  good  family,  with  your 
permission." 

"  Then  I  do  not  comprehend." 

And  his  stupidity  revealed  itself 
further  in  so  prolonged  a  whistling, 
that  I  profited  by  it  to  leave  the  house 
with  a  shrug  of  my  shoulders. 

At  the  door  I  met  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants who  had  participated  in  the 
boat-race.  He  detained  me  in  order  to 
ask  me  about  the  duel.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  him,  and  was  just 
bidding  him  farewell,  when  we  heard 
a  strange  and  mysterious  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  an  apartment  of  the 
entre-soi,  the  windows  of  which  were 
open.  It  was  the  whistling  of  tw^o 
persons  who  seemed  to  repeat  a  duet, 
now  by  replying  to  each  other,  and 
then  again  by  both  whistling  at  the 
same  time. 

"The  Captain  is  saved,"  said  the 
young  officer  to  me.  "He  is  whist- 
ling with  his  brother.  I  know  his 
sound." 

"What?  Are  you  sure  of  that? 
Two  days  ago  he  was  nearly  dead — 
and  to-day  he  is  whistling?" 

"Just  so.  When  he  was  three- 
quarters  dead,  he  was  mentally  whist- 
ling, I  am  sure;  and  when  he  is  en- 
tirely dead,  he  will  whistle  in  eternity.' • 
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"But  in  his  present  condition,  his 
idiot  of  a  brother,  instead  of  exciting 
him,  ought  to  silence  him.'* 

"If  you  suppose  that  either  of  them 
knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  you  give 
them  credit  for  more  reason  and  in- 
telligence than  they  have  ever  had. 
This  infirmity,  I  believe,  has  been 
given  to  them  by  Providence,  in  order 
to  hide  to  their  own  eyes,  and  to  re- 
veal to  the  eyes  pf  others  the  absolute 
inanity  of  their  ideas." 

In  this  manner  I  departed  from  the 
residence  of  Vachard,  whom  I  had 
pierced  through  and  through,  and 
who  has  never  called  for  more. 

And  now  I  shall  quickly  arrive  at 
the  principal  events  of  my  tale,  and 
pass  over  in  silence  the  multitude  of 
disagreeable  or  comical  adventures 
which  daily  occur  in  the  life  of  travel- 
lers, and  especially  in  that  of  actors. 
Of  all  nomads,  we  are  the  greatest 
observers  of  and  scoffers  at  human 
life,  because  we  look  everywhere  for 
types  we  can  reproduce  or  exaggerate. 
Every  ridiculous  or  eccentric  person- 
age is  a  model  sitting  for  us,  without 
knowing  it.  Comical  actors  can 
make  an  ample  and  continual  har- 
vest ;  but  the  serious  roies,  especially 
the  lovers,  are  less  favored.  They 
can  indeed  study  the  bearing,  the  ex- 
pression, the  costume,  and  the  ac- 
cent; but  they  have  very  little,  if 
any,  occasion  to  see  or  hear  the  pas- 
sion act  or  speak,  which  they  are  to 
represent  with  charm  or  with  energy. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  inherent 
in  their  profession :  they  are  generally 
gifted  with  but  little  intelligence,  and 
they  content  themselves  with  repeat- 
ing stereotype  phrases  and  attitudes. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  a  little  common- 
sense,  and  I  found  that  this  manner 
of  reciting  parts  was  devoid  of  all 
serious  study  and  true  inspiration.  I 
told  my  anxiety  to  Bellamare. 

"You  are  right,'*  he  answered. 
"  Everybody  ought  to  express  his  part 
according  to  his  own  nature  and  indi- 
viduality; and  the  great  artists  are 


those    who    draw    everything    from 
themselves.** 

I  made  vain  efforts.  I  was  filled 
with  passion,  but  I  could  express  it 
no  more  on  the  stage  than  in  real 
life.  This  necessity  of  concealing 
my  love  to  her  who  inspired  it,  was 
perhaps  too  great  an  effort  of  my 
will,  too  great  a  self-sacrifice. 

At  Beaugency,  where  I  made  my 
second  appearance,  I  was  again  defi- 
cient in  that  inspiration  which  had 
animated  me  at  Orleans  on  the  day 
of  my  duel.  According  to  my  com- 
rades, I  played  very  well ;  but  in  my 
own  opinion  I  was  very  mediocre.  I 
had  made  one  progress,  however:  I 
had  got  rid  of  my  impertinent  and 
provoking  air.  I  acted  becomingly. 
If  my  part  had  a  shade  of  timidity,  I 
rendered  it  very  naturally ;  in  fine,  I 
had  at  last  found  the  air  becoming 
my  age  and  my  parts.  I  had  become 
endurable,  but  I  was  to  remain  insig- 
nificant ;  and  what  was  worst  of  all, 
both  Bellamare  and  my  comrades 
seemed  to  resign  themselves  to  it. 
They  loved  me;  they  had  begun  to 
love  me  too  much  to  ask  nothing  of 
me  but  to  stay  with  them  and  to  see 
my  defects  no  longer.  ' 

Such  was  also  the  disposition  of 
Imperia's  mind.  I  was  too  good- 
looking,  she  said,  to  displease  the 
public.  I  was  too  good  and  too  amia- 
ble for  the  troupe  to  do  without  me. 

For  the  time  being,  my  end  had 
been  attained.  I  had  longed  only  to 
live  near  her  without  displeasing  her; 
but  as  to  the  future  I  saw  nowhere  the 
fortune  or  the  renown  which  would 
permit  me  to  become  her  supporter 
and  protector.  I  had  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  very  gay,  spoiled  like 
a  child,  apparently  very  happy,  but  at 
heart  very  despondent  and  hopeless. 

It  was  upon  leaving  Beaugency 
that  I  met  with  a  very  romantic  ad- 
venture, which  has  left  a  profound 
trace  in  my  life.  I  can  tell  it  to  you 
without  compromising  anybody,  as 
you  will  presently  see. 

[to  IB  COHTUmiD.] 
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WHERE  OUR  LUMBER  COMES  FROM. 


BY  GEORGE  S.   KAIME. 


WHEN  we  see  the  large  amounts 
of  lumber  in  every  city  and 
considerable  town  in  our  Great  West ; 
when  we  see  boat-load  after  boat- 
load, and  rafts  without  number,  mov* 
ing  hither  and  thither  on  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  canals;  when  we  see  the 
car-loads  upon  our  railways  and  the 
wagon-loads  upon  our  highways; 
when  we  see  the  miles  and  miles 
of  fence,  crossing  and  re-crossing, 
in  every  direction,  our  almost  bound- 
less prairies,  and  the  buildings,  newly 
erected,  half  completed,  or  just  be- 
gun, in  every  populous  city,  grow- 
ing town,  and  thriving  village,  from 
the  lakes  to  the  mountains; — when 
we  see  all  these,  we  are  led  to  the 
inquiry:  Whence  comes  all  this? 
Where  are  the  vast  forests  that  feed 
this  consumption  ? 

A  dose  investigation  will  only  in- 
crease our  wohder;  for,  instead  of 
millions,  we  find  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  this  indispensa- 
ble pine  lumber.  Where  we  thought 
there  was  nothing  but  a  wilderness, 
we  find  a  business  colossal  in  its 
proportions;  we  find  hundreds  of 
men  felling  the  magnificent  pines, 
and  transporting  them  to  the  buzzing 
circular  saw,  which  whirls  through 
these  rough-barked  logs  from  morn 
till  night;  we  find  cities  springing  up, 
fed  by  this  vast  trade ;  we  find  docks 
built,  and  vessels  coming  and  going 
over  the  waters;  and  we  find  the 
iron  track  already  at  the  door  of  these 
backwoods  marts. 

This  is  but  the  groiwtb  of  a  few  short 
years.  It  has  come  so  suddenly  that 
we  do  not  realize  it.  Look  at  Chica- 
go's receipts: — nearly  1,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  besides  600,000,000 
of  shingles,  and  121,000.000  of  lath. 


for  the  year  1869 1  Who  would  have 
believed  this  thirty  years  ago  ?  Who 
so  fool-hardy  as  to  predict  it?  Ten 
hundred  millions  f  Preposterous!  Yet 
in  this  year  1870  we  scarcely  give  it 
a  thought;  or  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact — as  the  child  receives  his  par- 
ent's gifb,  nor  thinks. from  whence 
they  come.  Ten  hundred  millions  of 
feet !  The  figures  themselves  convey 
an  idea  of  immensity,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  actual  facts.  Let  us 
see  what  might  be  done  with  this 
lumber :  If  cut  into  planks,  three 
inches  in  thickness,  it  wculd  build 
nearly  4,000  miles  of  road,  16  feet 
wide  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  broader 
than  we  ever  found  a  plank-road, 
especially  when  we  chanced  to  meet 
a  loaded  wagon.  If  cut  into  one-inch 
boards,  it  would  cover  37  square  miles 
of  surface;  or  enclose  the  sides  of 
250,000  buildings,  50  feet  square  and 
20  feet  high;  or  it  would  roof,  from 
starting  point  to  terminus,  all  the 
Pacific  railroads  now  projected.  If 
piled  in  the  usual  manner,  it  would 
require  37,200  piles,  16  feet  high;  or 
it  would  make  one  column,  with  an 
altitude  of  113  miles.  If  cut  into 
fencing  6  inches  wide — the  usual 
width -^  it  would  build  75,757  miles 
of  fence,  5  boards  high;  enough  to 
three  times  circle  the  world  at  the 
equator,  and  leave  a  balance  more 
than  sufficient  to  enclose  the  State  of 
Illinois, — for,  if  we  are  not  at  fault,  the 
law  of  that  State  does  not  require  a 
"pig-tight"  fence.  It  would  enclose 
an  area  of  358,685,721  square  miles, 
nearly  double  the  entire  surface  of  our 
globe,  and  seven  times  its  land  area. 
And  if  any  one  should  have  a  desire 
to  build  a  fence,  two  boards  high,  from 
our  planet  to  the  moon,  we  have  no 
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doybt  that  Chicago  enterprise  would  the  largest  *•  lumber-making"  region 

furnish  the  little  balance  of  267,000,-  in  the  world.    No  other  point  turns 

000  feet  necessary  to  complete  it ;  and  out    such    immense    quantities,   and 

if  she  did  not  take  the  contract  for  but  few  can   show  a  better  quality, 

building  it,  it  would  be  because  there  Michigan  lumber,  whether  from  the 

was  "no  money  in  it.**  eastern  or  western  shore,  has  won  a 

And  this  is  only  one  year's  receipts  reputation  which  ensures  a  sale  when 

at  one  point.     It  is  true,  we  shall  find  other  lumber  finds  no  demand.    And 

no  other  Western  city  with  receipts  this  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  tim- 

as  large  as  Chicago ;  but  we  can  find  ber  alone ;  for  they  manufacture  it  no 

a  number  of  them  Aggregating  double  better  than  at  other  points. 

1,000,000,000  feet.    Just  above  Chi-  Muskegon,    Newajo,    and    Ottawa 

cage,  on  the  lake,  we  have  Racine —  Counties  are  the  largest  producers  on 

a  small  place  comparatively,  but  her  the  western  shore.     The  product  of 

receipts   of    lumber    for    1869   were  the  different  counties  and  localities 

30,073.000  feet,  and  of  shingles,  15,-  ^  for  1869  was  as  follows: 

$96,000.    On  the  Mississippi  River,  we  iisst. 

have  Quincy,  with  receipts  of  30,000,-        Muskegon  and  Newajo  Counties 419,330,00^ 

000  feet,  the  largest  of  any  Illinois  MaXee^SyZl^^              x^!^!^ 

town  on  the  river.     Just  across  the      Oceana  County 85,000,000 

stream,  we   find   that   Dubuque   re-      Ma&on  County 75,000,000 

ceived,  in  round  numbers,  82,000,000  ^l^^tl  ^t"""^'  ^""^  ^*^*°'    , 

-  -       .  -  .  ^  Grand  Traverse 40,000,000 

tect;    and   that    the  nver  towns  of      About  Green  Bay 80,000,000 

Iowa,  taken  together,  distributed  450,-      Other  points 83,000,000 

000,000  feet.  Total  product  of  western  shore^..  1,177,330,000 

We  might  extend  the  list,  but  we 

have  given  enough  to  show  that  Chi-  There  may  be  some  points  that  we 

cago  is  not  alone  in  the  lumber  trade ;  have    overlooked.     No  doubt    there 

and  as  we  intend  to  answer  the  ques-  are,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  cor- 

tion,  "  Where  does  our  lumber  come  rect    data;    but    we    have    collected 

from  .^**  we  will  leave  that  other  ques-  enough  to  show  the    magnitude  of 

tion,  "Where  does  it  go?*'   for  an-  the  business. 

other  time.  Nearly  all  of  this  lumber  goes  west- 
Michigan  is  the  great  lumber  re-  ward — across  the  lake  to  points  in 
gion  of  the  Northwest.  Wisconsin  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  and  from 
and  Minnesota  are  quite  extensively  thence,  westward  yet,  even  to  the 
engaged  in  the  business,  but  both  com-  mountains.  A  small  share  goes 
bined  do  not  approach  the  amount  southward,  even  as  far  as  New  Or- 
produced  by  the  neighboring  penin-  leans. 

sula.    Whole  counties,  and  tiers  of  The  eastern  shore  of  Michigan  is 

counties,  are  one  vast  pine  forest,  in  also  an  extensive  lumbering  region, 

many  places  almost  unknown  save  and    may  yet    outstrip  the    western 

to  the  hardy  trapper  or  pre-emptor;  shore.    The  principal  points  are  in 

—a  thicket  of  lofty  evergreens,  des-  the  Saginaw  district.    There  were  cut 

tined  for  the  axe  and  saw,  at  no  distant  on  the  Titabawassee  River,  in  1869, 

day.    Every  year  the  sound  of  the  275,000,000   feet  of.  logs;    and    Bay 

axe  is  heard  further  up  the  streams  City  alone  shipp>ed  278,000,000  feet  of 

and  further  from  their  banks;   and  lumber,  29,000,000  of  lath,  and  18,- 

even  now  old  lumbermen  complain  000,000    of    shingles,    in    the    same 

of  the  scarcity  of  pine  land,  when,  in  year.      One    or   two   counties   com- 

reality,  there  are  millions  of  acres  pare  favorably  with  the  best  on  the 

ready  and  waiting  to  be  cut.  western  shore,  but  the  aggregate  falls 

The  western  shore  of  Michig^  is  short. 
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The  amount  manufactured  on  the  Wolf   River    and    tributaries,    the 

eastern  shore  in  1869  was  as  follows:  Little  Wolf,  Embarras,  etc.,  furnished 

FBKT.  200,000,000    feet    of    logs    in     i860, 

On  the  Bay  shore 1x8,027,500        • a,  ..o  c    .*  •'^     0^0        a     j 

Genesee  County 9x;i";ooo  agam St  178.000,000  feet  m  1868.    And 

Tuscola  County 11,100,000  this  amount  was  made  into  lumber; 

Gratiot  County 19,930,000  for  enough  logs  of  the  previous  year's 

Saginaw  Valley  proper 479.973,3oo  ^^^^^j        ^^^^  5^^^^  ^^  ,     j^^  ^j^^  ^. 

St.  Clair  County 51,000,000  ,     ,**            .       ,           ,    ^•'               ,.     ^,r 

Huron  County 41,000.000  ^0  balance  the  logs  left  over  this  fall. 

Lapeer  County 33,000.000  It  is  the  custom,  and  a  necessity  as 

Sanilac  County 14.500,000  ^gij  jq  jjoj^j  ^^^^  ^  sufficient  number 

At  Detroit 47.000,000  r  1           ^                •      ^i.              •               ^-i   ^y. 

— — . —  of  logs  to  use  m  the  spnng  until  the 

Total  product  of  eastern  shore.. 895,64i,7«)  ng^  J^gg  are  rafted. 

Some  of  these  amounts  are  esti-  We  thus  have  a  total  for  Wisconsin 

mates  based  on  previous  years'  pro-  of   8io.ooo.ooo    feet,   very    near   the 

ductions;    but    they  are    sufficiently  product  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Michi- 

precise  for  general  purposes.     They  gan ;  and.  if  anything,  rather  a  low 

are  small  enough,  too.  estimate.     To  manufacture  this,  r&- 

There  arc  some  points  on  the  Upper  quires  a  force  of  5,000  men  and  a 
Peninsula  where  lumbering  is  carried  working  capital  of  $50,000,000. 
on  quite  extensively  —  Menompnee.  Minnesota  does  not  very  nearly  ap- 
Peshtigo,  and  Escanaba,  we  call  to  proach  these  figures,  but  she  is  yet 
mind;  but  we  have  no  data  relat-  young  in  the  business.  Should  the 
ing  to  those  points.  Taking  into^ac-  business  continue  to  increase  as  fast 
count  points  overlooked  on  the  Lower  as  it  has  for  the  few  last  years,  she 
Peninsula,  and  those  on  the  Upper,  we  will  soon  present  a  favorable  com- 
deem  it  safe  to  add  enough  to  the  parison  with  her  sister  State, 
product  of  both  lower  shores  to  make  The  total  amount  of  logs  cut  in 
a  total  for  the  State  of  2,200,000,000  Minnesota  in  1869  was,  in  round  num- 
feet.  To  manufacture  this  amount  of  bers.  400.000.000  feet.  192.000.000 
lumber,  requires  a  force  of  12,000  feet  of  this  went  down  the  St.  Croix 
men  at  least,  and  a  working  capital  of  River,  at  present  the  heaviest  lumber- 
$125,000,000; — an  immense  business,  ing  district  in  the  State.  In  the  man- 
as  well  as  remunerative.  ufacture  of  these  logs  into  lumber. 

Next  to  Michigan  stands  Wisconsin.  2.500  men,  and  a  working  capital  of 

as  to  the  amount  of  lumber  produced ;  $25,000,000,  were  employed, 

but  far  behind  her.     Her  lumbering  The  past  year  was  quite  an  unfor- 

points  are  about  Green  Bay.  on  the  tunate  one  for  the  lumbermen  of  this 

Wolf  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  State,  for  the  unusual  freshets  caused 

on  the  Wisconsin.  Black,  and  Chip-  them  no  little  trouble,  expense,  and 

pewa  Rivers.  loss;  with  but  few  exceptions,  how- 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Chip-  ever,  they  weathered  the  storm,  and 

pewa  River.    There  were  cut  on  this  are  yet  in  a  condition  for  business, 

stream   and   its  tributaries,  in    1869.  We  have  thus  sketched,  from  actual 

285,000,000    feet    of  logs,   of  which  data  and  reliable  estimates,  the  amount 

amount  £au  Claire  sawed  48,000,000.  of  lumber  manufactured  in  our  three 

The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  on  Northwestern  States,  Michigan.  Wis- 

the  Wisconsin,  in  1869,  has  been  esti-  consin,  and  Minnesota.    We  find  the 

mated  at  200,000,000  feet,  which  prob-  grand  total  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 

ably  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  3.200,000,000  feet ;  giving  employment 

For  Black  River  we  will  set  down  to  20,000  men ;  using  a  working  capi- 

125,000,000,  for  want  of  data;  for  that  tal    of  $200,000,000;    operating   700 

is  the  amount  estimated  to  be  put  into  saw-mills ;  and  clearing,  as  near  as 

the  river  the  present  winter.  may  be  estimated,  340,000  acres  of 
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land,  or  a  surface  of  531  square  miles. 
If  we  add  to  these  figures  the  capital 
used  in  the  making  of  shingles  andfhe 
men  employed ;  the  men  engaged  in 
lath  sawing ;  the  men  at  work  on  the 
rivers  running  the  logs  and  lumber; 
the  men  at  work  loading  and  unload- 
ing; the  army  of  mechanics  who  are 
constantly  employed  at  repairing  mills, 
boats,  and  lumbering  equipage  of  ail 
kinds;  the  tugs  used  in  transporting 
logs;  the  boats  transporting  lumber; 
and  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 
necessary  to  move  this  building  ma- 
terial into  the  interior — we  shall  have 
an  array  of  facts  which  the  casual  ob- 
server never  thought  of,  and  which 
may  well  make  any  one  proud  of  our 
great  and  glorious  Northwest. 

But  the  maximum  is  not  yet  reached. 
Enormous  as  the  business  is  to-day, 
it  must  and  will  be  increased.  The 
broad,  fertile  plains  to  the  west  of  us 
must  be  peopled.  Farms  must  be 
cultivated,  fenced,  and  supplied  with 
buildings;  cities  must  be  built,  and 
rivers  bridged  and  navigated.  As  the 
railroad,  the  greatest  civilizer  the  world 
ever  saw,  is  pushed  from  point  to 
point,  even  into  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, the  hardy  settler  follows  with 
plough  and  axe ;  and  just  behind  him 
comes  the  lumber  to  build  a  home. 
Look  at  the  growth  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota :  The  iron  horse  is  now  steam- 
ing across  those  fertile  lands  in  all  di- 
rections, carrying  wealth  and  civili- 
zation through  all  that  region.  Yet 
more  tracks  are  laid  every  year ;  and 
the  cry  goes  back  to  our  Northwestern 
lumber  regions :  "  Send  us  more  build- 
ing material !  We  must  have  lumber,  *  * 
So  it  will  be  for  years ;  and  who  can 
tell  when  the  cry  will  cease  ? 

*'  But  will  not  this  pine  timber  soon 
be  exhausted?"  asks  one.  Before  we 
answer  this  question  we  will  ask  an- 
other. What  if  the  supply  does 
become  exhausted  ?  What  necessary 
article  ever  became  scarce  that  we 
did  not  find  something  to  replace? 
Where  firewood  is  limited,  we  have 
coal;  and  who  regrets  the  discovery 


of  the  "black  diamonds ? *'  We  once 
taxed  our  eyesight  by  the  use  of 
whale-oil  as  an  illuminator ;  but  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  denied  even 
that,  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  was  fast 
thinning  their  ranks.  There  was  a 
call  for  a  substitute.  Gas  first  came  . 
to  relieve  the  pressing  demand  for 
light-giving  material.  Then  the  very 
earth  was  tapped  and  made  to  yield, 
in  copious  streams,  the  very  sub- 
stance we  so  much  needed.  Thus  it 
will  be  with  our  pine  forests.  When 
they  are  gone,  there  will  be  a  substi- 
tute given  us.  But  if  this  were  not  so, 
must  we  stop  the  cutting  of  this  pre- 
cious timber?  Must  we  stop  the 
growth  of  this  Great  West,  that  we 
may  save  a  forest  or  two  ?  Can  we 
stop  it  ?  No,  no ;  as  long  as  we  need 
lumber  let  us  have  it,  even  if  we  are 
obliged  in  the  end  to  fall  back  on 
Alaska.  But  will  our  pine  timber 
soon  be  exhausted?  We  say  no. 
None  of  our  generation  will  see  our 
pine  forests  decimated.  Even  in  our 
oldest  lumbering  districts  the  business 
is  still  carried  on.  The  timber  is  fur- 
ther from  the  streams,  which  entails 
extra  expense  in  the  hauling ;  but  this 
will  not  prevent  the  manufacture. 
Mills  will  be  erected  in  the  hearts  of 
these  pine  forests,  and  steam  will 
transport  the  lumber  to  market. 

We  need  not  fear  that  in  our  day 
.  and  generation  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  good  pine  lumber.  Besides  the 
tracts  now  developing,  there  are  others 
yet  to  be  opened.  Up  the  Missouri 
River  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
this  indispensable  evergreen ;  and  be- 
fore long  will  echo  there  the  sound 
of  the  chopper's  axe,  the  steady  buzz 
of  the  steam  saw -mill,  and  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive.  Ere  this 
is  all  gone,  forests  yet  in  their  infancy 
will  have  attained  sufficient  growth  to 
partially  supply  the  place  of  those 
cut  down ;  and  other  forests,  which  we 
are  yet  unable  to  reach,  will  yield  up 
their  treasures  to  man's  perseverance 
and  ingenuity. 
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CHICKADEE. 

BY  B.  HATHAWAY. 

WHAT  time  the  oriole, 
Through  verdured  woods  by  spicy  breezes  fanned. 
Pours  his  full  soul, 
Far  off  in  tropic  land. 

In  wildest  minstrelsy, — 
If  not  so  glad  and  gay, 

Here,  'mid  December  snows,  as  blithe  and  free, 
I  hear  thy  gleeful  note  the  livelong  day, — 
My  Chickadee! 

Is  all  this  storm  and  gloam 
Of  winter  vain  to  chill  thy  heart  of  song? 

Dost  never  roam. 
With  the  proud  minstrel  throng. 

To  climes  beyond  the  sea? 
What  secret  dost  thou  hold? 

Is  in  thy  breast  that  wondrous  alchemy, 
Transmuting  all  these  leaden  skies  to  gold, — 
My  Chickadee? 

Oh,  for  the  subtle  art 
To  share  thy  life,  unsoiled  of  strife  and  din,r^ 

A  life  apart 
We  may  not  enter  in, — 

A  realm  of  mystery! 
Yet,  though  we  may  not  cross 

Its  hidden  bound,  we  feel  it  cannot  be 
A  weary  world  of  ill  and  pain  and  loss, — 
My  Chickadee! 

Within  thine  eye  so  bright 
No  shadow  lies  of  care  or  want  or  dread ; 

There  shines  a  light, 
More  than  of  summers  dead 

Or  summers  yet  to  be, — 
Like  to  the  morning  glow 

On  Eden  hills  serene; — say,  canst  thou  see 
The  fairer  world  behind  this  fading  show, — 
My  Chickadee? 

Is  thine  the  vision  rare 
To  pierce  the  gloom  that  hides  the  heavenly  bourne 

Where  all  is  fair? 
The  hidden  land  we  mourn, 

Unsorrowed,  dost  thou  see? 
Then  at  thy  cheerful  stave 

I  marvel  not,  indeed,  nor  how  it  be 
Thy  tiny  breast  can  bear  a  heart  so  brave,— - 
My  Chickadee! 
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Oh,  what  a  joyous  song 
Above  this  gloom  and  darkness  would  I  pour, — 

How  free  and  strong 
This  weary  heart  would  soar, — 

That  Morning  Land  to  see ! 
Where  blight  and  storm  and  frost 

And  grief  and  pain  and  parting  may  not  be; 
Where,  glorified,  do  wait  our  loved  and  lost,^ 
My  Chickadee! 

Sole  friend  the  summer  hides, 
That  does  not  flee  when  summer  ho'irs  are  fled, — 

That  still  abides 
When  vernal  blooms  are  dead 

O'er  hill  and  vale  and  lea, — 
Oh,  when  the  roundelays 

Of  rarer  throats  are  hushed,  still  keep  for  me 
Some  breath  of  song  to  cheer  life's  darker  days, — 
My  Chickadee! 


OUR    CLUB. 


BY  HOB- NOB. 


BEG  pardon,  gentle  reader;  but  I 
know  your  failing,  and  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  mere  men- 
tion of  my  theme  has  already  aroused 
your  slumbering  interest.  Don't  pre- 
tend now  any  longer  that  you  are  in- 
diflferent;  for  I  know  better.  Those 
aurora -borealis  gleams  of  excited 
anticipation  which  play  so  bewitch- 
ingly  athwart  the  cold  blue  horizon  of 
your  glances,  bespeak  the  hidden 
fancy  at  work  in  its  mysterious  labo- 
ratories. There — I  do  n't  need  to  hold 
you  by  the  button-hole  any  longer. 

Our  Club!  Talk  of  the  power  of 
words !  Ask  your  wife  if  there  is  n*t 
power  in  that  word  club.  She  knows 
all  about  it;  the  peculiar  magnetic 
power  it  has,  against  which  all  her 
subtilest  charms  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  failed  to  protect  you,  as  she 
would  fain  think.  Do  n't,  I  beg  of 
you,  put  on  airs,  and  try  to  look  the 
aroused  lion,  and  all  that.  Why,  I 
knew  you  were  a  lamb,  meek-like 


and  submissive — excuse  me,  I  mean 
a  married  man — the  moment  I  put 
eyes  on  you.  Do  n't  I  know  married 
men  when  I  see  them  ?  Hav  n't  I 
taken  a  "turn"  at  the  matrimonial 
grindstone  in  my  day? — Heavens! 
What  if  my  wife  should  know  I  *d 
written  that !  What  is  it  I  see  "  before 
me  with  its  handle  toward  my  hand  ?'* 
Fie  \  But  you  do  n't  know  my  wife, 
gentle  reader ;  and  with  this  mystify- 
ing noni  de  plume  under  which  I  write 
Tm  as  secure  as — there's  no  telling, 
though.    What  won't  they  find  out? 

Our  Club,  though — I  was  about  to 
speak  of  Our  Club.  Be  patient  my 
friends! — but  it's  such  a  suggestive 
theme.  So  many  reminiscences  qome 
teeming  up  of  our  past  jollifications, 
with  their  little  sequels  that  were  not 
quite  so  jolly,  perhaps,  that  getting 
down  to  a  straightforward  narrative 
reminds  me  not  a  little  of  the  experi- 
ence I  once  had,  when  I  presumptu- 
ously  mounted    my   friend   Jones's 
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spirited  trotter  "  Firefly,"  after  he  had 
stood  in  the  stable  unused  for  a  week, 
and  tried  my  hand  at  getting  him 
down  from  his  eccentric  gambolling 
into  a  straight  trot.  I  succeeded,  too, 
finally;  although  there  was  some 
pretty  confident  betting  against  me, 
for  the  first  half-mile,  on  the  part  of 
that  rogue  Jones  and  the  other  con- 
spirators who  stood  at  the  stable-door 
enjoying  the  scene. 

I  say  "Our  Club.'*  Well,  mark 
me  now — I  use  the  term  Our  in  the 
same  significant  sense  as  that  in  which 
Ink-Slinger,  the  reporter,  speaks  of 
"our  paper,"  and  that  handsome 
Lieutenant  Side-Whiskers,  whom  you 
see  over  the  way  there  handing  Miss 
Point-Lace  to  her  carriage,  speaks  of 
"our  regiment."  I  confess  to  a  little 
proper  pride — there 's  no  use  in  deny- 
ing it — when  I  speak  of  the  club  as 
"  Our  Club."  That  was  n't  the  name 
of  it,  to  be  sure; — of  course  not. 
We  had  a  standing  committee  on  a 
name — symbolical  diagram,  vignette, 
and  all  that,  you  know  —  for  three 
weeks;  and  talked  it  over,  and  de- 
bated about  it,  and  finally  sat  on  it,  I 
believe.  At  any  rate,  Tompkins  car- 
ried the  day, — near-sighted  Tomp- 
kins, "Tompy"  we  used  to  call  him 
for  short.  Poor  fellow!  He  had  a 
wife  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  who 
didn't  seem  to  comprehend  his  ex- 
alted flights  of  fancy  as  well  as  she 
did  his  too-frequent  flights  to  the  Club, 
and  used  to  "sit  up"  for  him.  She 
was  too  fond  of  him ;  and,  as  gener- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  he  was 
taken  away  from  her  and  called  up 
higher  one  day.  Poor  Tompy !  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  Tompy's  classic  taste 
and  enthusiasm  carried  the  day,  and 
we  voted  to  christen  the  club  "The 
Pantheon,"  and  I  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary. All  the  archives,  of  course, 
were  entrusted  to  me;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  my  being  able  to  give  you 
the  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
some  of  the  meetings,  which  I  now 
propose  to  indite. 

Puffer — we  always  called  him  Puff, 


except  when  he  was  presiding — was 
elected  perpetual  Chairmran.  H  is  size 
had  something  to  do  with  the  choice, 
I  always  thought ;  and  then,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  better  at  sitting  than 
anything  else.  Puffer  had  capacity, 
though — there  *s  no  disputing  that ;  — 
a  kind  of  capacity,  too,  that  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  responsible  position 
he  occupied.  Our  Club  was  by  no 
means  a  ^*  Kneipe^^'  as  the  Germans 
style  some  of  their  literary  clubs.  We 
had  no  such  invidious  distinctions  as 
*'Burschen;"  "FUchse,"'  and  "Moss- 
Kopfff'  (fellows,  foxes,  and  mossy- 
heads),  indicating  certain  peculiarly 
honorable  and  hard-earned  grades  of 
promotion,  as  well  as  capacity  for 
beer  and  tobacco.  No;  we  followed 
out  the  true  American  idea,  and  were 
all  on  a  level  of  equality ;  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  our  social  and 
literary  intercourse  was  distinctly 
drawn  at  the  outset,  and  a  clause  in 
our  constitution  made  it  imperative 
that  the  ratio  of  two  of  the  former 
meetings  to  one  of  the  latter  should 
never  be  exceeded.  The  letter  of  the 
law,  indeed,  was  never  violated ;  but 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  there 
was  n't  always  a  quorum  at  the  purely 
literary  meetings,  and  they,  for  this 
reason,  quite  frequently  went  by  de^ 
fault 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  though,  not- 
withstanding Our  Club  was  not  a 
"  Kmipe,^* — far  from  it,  gentle  reader 
— yet  it  required  a  man  of  the  "  mossy- 
head"  type  to  preside  at  our  literary 
and  social  banquets — it  always  does, 
you  know,  for  such  occasions ; —  some 
one  who,  notwithstanding  the  excesses 
others  may  succumb  to,  can  smoke 
his  last  cigar  and  take  off  his  last  glass 
of  wine  with  the  same  equanimity 
and  placid  serenity  as  his  first.  Oh, 
no!  we  were  no  " Kneipe^  But  we 
understood  the  first  principle  of  any 
successful  club,  you  perceive,  viz :  to 
have  a  man  of  capacity  for  its  chair- 
man; thus  not  only  ensuring  order 
and  propriety  in  all  its  doings,  but  by 
filling  the  first  place  with  a  man  of 
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solid  attainments,  giving  character  to 
the  whole  thing.  Modesty  forbids  me 
to  say  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  proper  secretary  for  a  successful  or- 
ganization of  this  kind;  but,  reason- 
ing a /^^/m/^rr',  as  I  have  just  been  do- 
ing, Our  Club  having  been  an  emi- 
nently successful  one,  I  think  you  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  a  keen  dis- 
crimination selected  me  on  account  of 
my  eminent  fitness  for  this  position  of 
trust.  1  know  what  Puffer's  opinion 
on  this  point  was,  at  any  rate ;  for  he 
used  frequently  to  say  at  the  close  of 
our  social  entertainments,  after  he 
had  laid  aside  the  dignity  of  the  cu- 
rule  chair,  and  his  usual  austerity  was 
somewhat  mellowed — it  was  wont  to 
be  considerably  at  such  times — he 
used  frequently  to  remark  in  a  confi- 
dential tone  to  his  next  neighbor,  and 
with  a  look  of  smiling  complacency 
toward  me:  "There's  Nobby,  now! 
He  is  n't  much  on  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  it  *s  true ;  but  where  will  you 
find  a  man  with  a  better  appetite  for 
other  people's  opinions,  or  one  who 
likes  to  hear  the  same  joke  so  many 
times  over.**  That 's  the  question. 
Then  what  would  Tompy  do  without 
Nobby  to  admire  and  appreciate  his 
poetry?  You  know  it  requires  one 
who  is  himself  a  poet,  at  least  in 
everything  except  expression,  to  truly 
appreciate  a  poet." 

By  the  way,  this  reminds  me  that  I 
always  preserved  a  copy  of  the  poems 
Tompy  delivered  himself  of  at  the 
Club;  and  it  might  be  interesting  to 
you  to  run  over  one  or  two  of  his 
shorter  ones.  I  'm  sure  they  will  be 
new  to  you,  for  they  have  never  been 
in  print.  We  never  could  persuade 
Tompy  to  go  into  print.  Modesty 
was  the  ruin  of  Tompy ;  I  used  to  tell 
him  so.  But  it  was  no  use.  I  had  a 
sort  of  a  suspicion  that  he  meant  to 
come  out  with  his  great  epic  first — 
and  then,  when  all  the  world  was 
agog  with  that,  to  suddenly  throw  off, 
as  the  custom  is,  you  know,  a  volume 
of  these  /ugitive  pieces.  I  forgot, 
though ;  I  had  n't  told  you  he  had  an 


epic  begun.  Well,  he  had.  The  sub- 
ject was  our  last  war;  and  he  was 
swinging  Andy  Johnson  "round  the 
circle,"  when  the  hand  of  death  ar- 
rested his  inspired  pen.  Perhaps  I  '11 
give  you  that  part  of  the  epic  some 
time.  But  here  are  the  shorter  pieces 
I  spoke  of: 

THE  MOUNTAINS  LOOK  DOWN. 

A  JVNB  IDYL. 

Away  with  the  rush  and  the  crash  of  the  town  1 

No  dusty  old  Babel  for  me  I 
But  give  me  a  place  where  the  mountains  look 
down. 

And  brooks  babble  on  to  the  sea. 

The  mountains  look  down. 

The  buttercups  nod. 
The  birds  sing  happy  and  free ; 

Sweet  odors  exhale. 

The  honey-bees  hum. 
And  brooks  babble  on  to  the  sea. 

Where  daisies  and  buttercups  nod  to  the  windj 

And  bob-o-Iinks  gurgle  in  song ; 
Where  June's  gushing  odors  rise  thick  on  the  air, 

And  breezes  sweep  perfumed  along.  '^ 

The  mountains  look  down,  etc. 

My  little  white  cottage  that  stands  in  the  vale. 

Embosomed  in  blossom  and  bloom, 
I  would  not  exchange  for  your  palace  of  state 

With  all  its  grave  grandeur  and  gloom. 

The  mountains  look  down,  etc. 

The  honey-bee  comes  all  laden  to  me. 
My  orchard  drops  mellowness  down ; 

While  rosy -cheeked  Health  sits  blithe  at  my  feast. 
And  we  laugh  at  you  dwellers  in  town. 

The  mountains  look  down,  etc.  ^ 

My  acres  are  waving  with  green  and  with  grain, 

My  children  arc  happy  and  free ; 
We  would  not  exchange  our  health  and  our  wealth 

For  the  treasures  deep  under  the  sea. 

The  mountains  look  down,  etc. 

Away  with  the  rush  and  the  crush  of  the  town ! 

No  charm  has  its  Fashion  for  me ; 
I  laugh  in  my  sleeve  when  Mammon  rides  by. 

And  thinks,  "  Oh,  he 's  envying  me  I  " 

The  mountains  look  down. 

The  buttercups  nod. 
The  birds  sing  happy  and  free ; 

Sweet  odors  exhale, 

The  honey-bees  hum. 
And  brooks  babble  on  to  the  sea. 

The  fact  is,  Tompy 's  home  in  the 
city  was  n't  exactly  a  palace ;  and  as 
he  had  spent  most  of  his  days  thus 
far  over  dusty  ledgers,  and  what  he 
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knew  of  the  country  was  learned 
principally  from  his  favorite  poets 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  nature 
during  his  brief  summer  vacations,  it 
isn't  strange  that  his  ideas  of  country 
living  were  a  little  rose-tinted.  I  've 
often  fancied  to  myself,  indeed,  as 
I  mused  over  this  gush  of  his,  Tompy 
'*  milking  a  cow  in  fly-time,*'  or 
Tompy  "picking  up  stone,"  or  Tompy 
"dogging  sheep,"  or  Tompy  "break- 
ing steers,"  or  Tompy  "mowing 
away  hay"  in  a  dusty  loft,  and  so  on. 
I  fancied  him  gushing  in  these  and 
such  like  situations.  Well,  well,  that 
was  his  side  of  the  picture,  poor  fel- 
low; and  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  as 
he  poured  over  his  dusty  ledgers. 

This  next  s'pecimen  which  I  am 
about  to  give  you  is  not  evidently 
such  a  natural  gush  from  the  heart. 
The  effects  are  more  studied,  and  as  a 
whole  it  smells  a  little  of  the  lamp,  it 
strikes  me.  Then  Tompy  was  a  mar- 
ried man  when  he  wrote  that,  and  he 
knew  better  than  to  suppose  that  any 
bereaved  woman  would  sit  up  and 
talk  that  way,  unless  she  supposed 
somebody  was  coming.  He  knew 
his  wife  sat  up  for  him  for  an  entirely 
different  reason,  and  I  've  often  heard 
him  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  him  if  she  hadn't 
taken  the  trouble. 

"  REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE." 

WatcJur, 

The  stars  look  sweetly  down  to-night ; 

The  moon  is  on  her  way ; 
And  slowly  tread  the  silent  houn 

That  bring  the  busy  day. 

O  loving  ntoon !  O  sweet-eyed  stars  I 

From  out  your  realms  of  light, 
Upon  my  darling's  resting-place 

Look  gently  down  to-night ! 

Churns  of  the  Night. 

Weep  on,  weep  on ;  beloved,  weep  I 

This  world  is  full  of  sorrow. 
E'en  night  must  shed  her  dewy  tean  — 

But  light  and  joy  to-morrow. 

Watcher. 

What  matters  it,  no  sculptured  stone 

Perpetuates  his  name  ? 
Does  he  who  lives  in  grateful  heartt 

Have  less  endaring  &mc  T 


Shall  men  not  praise  in  future  days 

The  gift  devotion  gave  ? 
Exalt  the  name  the  martyr  bore. 

And  bless  his  unknown  grave  ? 

Chorus  0/  tk€  Night, 

Weep  on,  weep  on ;  beloved,  weep  t 

This  world  is  full  of  sorrow. 
E'en  night  must  shed  her  dewy  tean  — 

But  light  and  joy  to-morrow. 

Watched. 

Perchance  he  sleeps  'neath  waving  grain. 
Grown  rank  o  'er  mouldering  dead ; 

Where  fiercely  once  the  battle  raged. 
And  hissed  the  hurtled  lead. 

Perchance  beside  the  tinkling  stream 

That  wimples  on  its  way ; 
Perchance  beneath  the  orange  Uoom, 

Where  lovers  fondly  stray. 

Perchance  beside  the  busy  mart 

Chorus  qf  t1i4  Night, 

It  matters  not,  O  God !  — 

'Tis  he  who  fights  life's  battle  best. 
Sleeps  sweetest  'neath  the  sod. 

Weep  on,  weep  on ;  day  slowly  dawns ; 

This  earth  is  full  of  sorrow. 
E'en  Night  must  shed  her  dewy  tean — 

But  light  and  joy  to-morrow. 

The  following  Tompy  intended 
should  be  humorous  and  slightly  sa- 
tirical. Tompy,  by  the  way,  as  you 
may  have  inferred  already  from  what 
I  have  told  you  about  his  retiring  dis- 
position and  classical  tastes,  was  quite 
inclined  to  be  conservative  in  his  ways 
of  thinking;  and  he  thus  modestly 
touches  up  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  age  toward  sensationalism  and 
superficiality : 

THE  LAST  SENSATION. 

'T  was  custom  once,  when  people  met,  to  "  paan 

the  time  o'  day," 
To  ask  about  the  "folks  at  home,"  and  chat  a 

while  away : 
But  now  we  take  such  rapid  strides  that,  in  our 

agitation. 
We've  only  time  to  touch  our  hats,  and  tdl  the 

last  sensation. 

We  used  to  think  It  just  the  thing  to  get  our  news 
by  steam ; 

But  in  this  age  of  telegrams,  how  slow  the  mail- 
bags  seem  I 

To  write  with  lightning  pleated  us  first,  and 
stilled  our  perturbation ; 

But  now  we  seize  the  vivid  streak,  and  fed  th« 
last  sensation. 
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The  girls  once  thought,  "Oh,  what  a  catch,  to 

snare  a  millionaire !  " 
And  scheming  mammas  watched  the  chance,  for 

then  't  was  passing  rare ; 
But  Duv  to  hunt  such  tiny  game  would  only  be 

vezatioo. 
Add  he  who  wants  a  "  dear  gazelle  "  must  pocket 

"aU  creation." 


The  student  once  was  satisfied  to  spend  loqg  toil- 
some years 

In  poring  o'er  the  ancient  lore,  anon  with  hopes 
and  fears ; 

But  now  he  takes  a  partial  course  of  "  business 
education," 

Flings  out  his  card,  "John  Green,  Esq.,"  and 
makes  a  great  sensation. 

The  women  once  were  satisfied  to  court  the  "  let- 
tered press," 

To  let  the  men  "  tilt  tournaments,"  and  thus  ob- 
tain redress; 


But  now  they  don  the  male  attire,  and  publish 

"  Revolution," 
Make  men  "reporters"  every  where,  and   spout 

with  resolution. 

In  short,  it 's  come  to  such  a  pass  in  Uncle  Sam- 
uel's land,  . 

That  he  who  hopes  to  win  tclat  must  use  some 
sleight  of  hand : 

And  if  he  seek  for  wealth  or  fame  in  any  avoca- 
tion. 

The  only  way  to  start  the  thing  is  with  a  grbat 
SBMSA-noM. 

I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  of  Tompy's  fugitive  pieces;  — 
but  I  see,  gentle  reader,  I  am  weary- 
ing your  patience,  and  will  reserve  a 
further  account  of  the  doings  of  Our 
Club  for  another  occasion,  when  I 
promise  you  my  exposition  shall  be  a 
"plain,  unvarnished  tale." 


OUR  COAL  AND   IRON. 


BY  JAMES  WESTERN. 


THERE  is  no  country  where  the 
crude  materials  of  coal  and  iron 
exist  in  greater  profusion  or  in  closer 
proximity  than  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  more,  they  are  in  such  a  state 
of  chemical  purity  that  to  accomplish 
certain  processes  of  manufacture,  such 
as  iron,  steel,  gas,  etc.,  requires  no 
extraordinary  amount  of  metallurgic 
skill. 

With  regard  to  our  coal-fields  it 
may  be  said  that,  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  accessible  to  tide-water, 
we  have  a  series  of  detached  basins 
of  anthracite  coals,  but  ample  enough 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country 
for  ages.  They  give  from  78  per  cent, 
to  90  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  iron-making,  to 
steam  purposes,  and  to  domestic  fuel. 
Artificial  lines  of  communication 
have  been  constructed  so  that  they 
ought  to  be  economically  distributed 


over  nearly  the  whole  of  our  country 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Alleghany  coal-field  stretches 
uninterruptedly  from  the  northern  line 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  the 
northern  line  of  Alabama,  and  cov- 
ers an  area  of  60,000  square  miles. 
The  aggregated  seams  of  coal  exceed 
20  feet  in  thickness,  and  afford  almost 
every  variety.  The  dry  splint  coals 
of  Ormsby  and  Brier  Hill,  contain- 
ing about  64  per  cent,  of  fixed  car- 
bon, are  employed  for  iron-smelting 
in  a  crude  state.  The  moderately 
bituminous  coals  on  the  Youghiog- 
heny,  Alleghany,  and  Upper  Ohio 
Rivers,  yielding  about  56  per  cent,  of 
fixed  carbon,  require  to  be  coked  be- 
fore going  into  the  furnace.  The 
cannel  coals  of  the  Kenawha  Valley, 
Virginia;  the  Walhonding  Valley,  of 
Ohio;  and  Greenup  County,  Ken- 
tucky; are  rich  in  illuminating  prop- 
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erties,  while  over  the  whole  region 
for  the  purposes  of  fuel  these  coals 
ought  not  to  command  a  price  be- 
yond what  would  afford  a /<2/r  remu- 
neration for  the  cost  of  mining 'and 
transportation. 

The  Illinois  coal-field,  embracing 
about  two-thirds  of  our  State  and 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  is 
computed  to  contain  about  62,000 
square  miles,  and  the  combined  thick- 
ness of  all  the  workable  seams  is 
about  18  feet.  In  the  regions  of  Bra- 
zil, Indiana,  and  Chester,  Illinois,  we 
meet  with  varieties  adapted  to  iron- 
smelting  in  a  crude  state;  and  at 
other  points  we  meet  with  the  moder- 
ately bituminous  and  cannel  coals. 

The  Missouri  coal-field,  extending 
from  Iowa  to  Arkansas,  is  roughly 
computed  to  contain  100,000  square 
miles,  and  to  contain  from  12  to  15 
feet  of  workable  coal.  Michigan  has 
about  5,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
rocks,  but  the  basin  is  shallow;  the 
Texas  coal-field  extends  over  an  un- 
determined area. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have 
three  coal-fields,  either  of  which  is 
greater  in  area  than  the  surface  of 
all  England.  The  combined  English 
coal-fields  occupy  an  area  not  to 
exceed  500  square  miles,  and  are 
reached  by  shafts,  many  of  which 
penetrate  1,000  and  some  even  1,800 
feet  into  the  depths  of  the  earth.  To 
work  collieries  so  deep  down  and  to 
keep  them  freed  from  water,  require 
the  most  colossal  machinery"  and 
great  outlays  of  money.  Few  of 
these  coals,  too,  are  adapted  to  iron- 
smelting  without  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  coking. 

The  coals  of  France  and  Belgium 
exist  in  several  detached  basins  of  ex- 
ceedingly limited  extent.  The  qual- 
ity is  inferior;  the  supply  is  far  below 
the  wants  of  the  people;  and  the 
French  steam  marine  derives  its 
principal  supply  from  Great  Britain. 
Thus,  then,  in  ,the  abundance  of 
cheap  fuel,  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  preeminent. 


But  how  stands  the  case  ?  The  coal 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  hands  of  monopolies.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  an  impost  on  for- 
eign coals  to  the  amount  of  I1.25  a 
ton  (1 1. 50  currency),  which  is  more 
than  what  ought  to  be  the  value  of  a 
ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Next, 
the  miners  of  the  anthracite  region 
are  leagued  together  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  agent  or  director,  who 
has  absolute  power  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  labor  and  prescribe  the 
division  of  profits  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  miner.  He  visits  the 
coal -yards  of  the  sea-board  cities, 
and  if  the  market  is  likely  to  be  over- 
stocked, mining  must  cease.  The 
transportation  companies,  too,  are  in 
most  instances  largely  interested  in 
the  mines,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
price  of  coal  is  kept  up  to  a  price /1/5/ 
low  enough  to  exclude  the  foreign 
article. 

The  bulk  of  anthracite  received  in 
the  Chicago  market  is  consigned  to  a 
single  individual,  who  is  the  agent  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  mines  and  of 
the  transporting  lines.  The  other 
dealers  are  compelled  to  order  their 
supplies  by  way  of  New  York  City. 
So  all-remorseless  and  grasping  has 
been  this  monopoly  that,  within  four 
years,  in  the  Chicago  market,  without 
a  short  supply,  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
anthracite  has  been  three  times  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  corn  in  the  interior 
of  Illinois.  Estimated  in  bulk,  it  re- 
quired just  four  bushels  of  corn  to 
purchase  one  ton  of  anthracite.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  it  was  optional 
whether  to  purchase  at  these  prices 
or  not.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the 
better  classes  are  warmed  by  fur- 
naces, so  that  anthracite  is  an  article 
of  prime  necessity.  It  seems  sacri- 
legious almost  to  burn  human  food 
for  fuel ;  yet  it  has  often  happened  in 
the  history  of  the  Northwest  that  the 
people  resorted  to  this  substance  to 
heat  their  dwellings  rather  than  pur- 
chase coal  at  the  prices  exacted  by 
the  monopolists. 
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The  revenue  received  in  1867-8  on 
anthracite  was  $30.40;  on  bituminous 
coal,  $492,526.56.  While  thus  the 
treasury  derives  little  benefit  from 
this  impost,  the  practical  effect  is  to 
confer  upon  the  owners  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania collieries  and  transportation 
companies  a  bounty  of  not  less  than 
J!io,ooo,ooo  a  year. 

The  effects  of  cheap  fuel  upon  the 
industry  of  a  nation  are  well  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Wells,  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue,  in  his  late  report : 

"Coal  is  a  necessity  of  life — next  in 
importance  to  food;  indeed,  as  both  are 
in  our  climate  absolutely  indispensable,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  either  is  more  or  less 
needful  than  the  other,  for  life  cannot  be 
sustained  without  both.  The  universally 
recognized  principle  of  taxation  —  that  a 
ta^  should  be  taken  from  what  can  be 
spared  —  forbids  the  laying  of  a  tax  upon 
that  which  is  indispensable  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Coal  is  not  only  a  necessary 
of  life,  but  the  source  of  motive  power. 
To  tax  coal,  therefore,  is  to  tax  power; 
to  tax  the  force  oC  the  steam-engine,  to 
starve  the  laborer  on  whose  strength  we 
depend  for  work.  To  do  this  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  promote  domestic  industry  seems 
the  reverse  of  wisdom. 

"  The  theory  of  protection^  then,  as  ap- 
plied to  coal,  is,  that  in  order  to  promote 
Annerican  industry,  the  source  of  motive 
p<jwer  must  be  enhanced  in  price,  and  so 
production  to  that  extent  discouraged  and 
oI)structed,  in  order  that  unnecessary  labor 
may  be  paid  for.  Now,  considering  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  and  is  daily 
taxing  itself  to  save  labor  in  all  forms  of 
production,  and  that  the  United  States  es- 
pecially have  no  surplus  of  either  labor  or 
capital,  can  anything  be  more  retrograde 
than  such  a  policy?  But  if  protection  be 
wise  in  this  matter,  all  parts  of  the  country 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it;  yet  that  is 
impossible.  The  field  of  protection  is  as 
narrow  as  the  field  of  exaction;  as  the 
duty  is  borne  by  only  one  section,  so  the 
benefits  of  protection  (if  any)  are  enjoyed 
by  only  one ;  and  so  again,  the  law  of  the 
e'juality  of  burdens  and  benefits  is  vio- 
lated." 

What  do  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  propose  to  do  to  relieve 
the  country  of  these  crying  evils? 
They  voted  the  other  day  to  take  the 
duty  off  anthracite  (40  cents  a  ton), 


but  to  retain  that  on  bituminous 
coal.  Such  action,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  puerile;  it  was  underrating 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  for 
every  one  knows  that  anthracite  is 
almost  exclusively  an  American  pro- 
duct, and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  for- 
eign competition.  It  is  the  duty  on 
bituminous  coal  which  operates  so  in- 
juriously to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  certain  sections.  New  England, 
for  instance,  has  no  valuable  coal- 
seams  ;  but  to  propel  her  vast  amount 
of  machinery'  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  fuel.  Now,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  great  moment  whether 
that  fiiel  is  in  the  form  of  bituminous 
or  anthracite  coal.  In  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  she  can  get  anthracite 
from  the  Atlantic  slope  cheaper  than 
she  can  bituminous  coal  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ohio ;  but  with  the  duty 
removed,  she  could  either  compel  the 
proprietors  of  the  anthracite  collieries 
to  supply  her  at  reasonable  rates  or  she 
would  draw  upon  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick. With  the  monopoly  of  anthra- 
cite coal  ^oken  down  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  Western  cities.  The  col- 
lieries of  the  Mississippi  Valley  need 
no  protection.  There  is  no  danj^er  of 
English  coal  or  Nova  Scotia  coal  pen- 
etrating to  this  region;  and  en  the 
other  hand,  the  market  of  the  sea- 
board is  too  remote  to  be  supplied 
from  this  source. 

Cheap  fuel,  then,*  is  as  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures  as 
cheap  bread,  and  the  first  act  of  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  Congress  should 
be  to  repeal  the  duty  on  coal. 

The  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  on 
a  scale  equally  extended.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  oc- 
cur the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  in 
mountain  masses,  and  in  a  state  of 
almost  chemical  purity.  The  com- 
merce in  these  ores,  during  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  in- 
creased from  absolutely  nothing,  un- 
til it  now  reaches  nearly  7cx),oco  tons 
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of  ore  annually,  which,  estimating 
the  yield  at  65  per  cent,  gives  455,- 
000  tons  of  pig-metal,  which  is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  whole  country,  by  the  returns 
of  the  census  of  i860. 

Similar  ores  occur  at  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  in  Mis- 
souri; in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
in  New  York;  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts and  Eastern  New  Jersey ;  and  at 
other  points  to  the  southward. 

The  brown  haematites  (hydrated 
sesquioxides)  are  abundantly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  in  Missouri,  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  in  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  impure  car- 
bonates are  coterminous  with  the  coal 
deposits. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  European  iron  ores  and  those  of 
this  country,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
of  Sweden  are  the  best,  but  in  purity 
they  do  not  exceed,  and  in  range  and 
extent  do  not  approach,  those  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Missouri.  England  de- 
rives her  main  supplies  from  the  ar- 
gillaceous ores  of  the  Coal-Measures 
and  the  Lias,  which  are  inferior  to 
the  magnetic  and  specular  ores.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  brown  hae- 
matites furnish  three-fourths  of  the 
iron  ores.  Prussia  has  a  large  supply 
of  ordinary  ores,  such  as  the  argilla- 
ceous, black-band,  spathic,  and  bog- 
ore,  but  of  the  magnetic  ores  she  has 
a  limited  amount.  In  Russia  the 
magnetites  enter  largely  into  the  pro- 
duct of  iron,  and  her  manufactures 
in  this  metal  have  a  reputation  second 
to  none. 

While  Sweden  is  abundantly  rich  in 
ores  of  the  best  quality,  she  is  defi- 
cient in  fuel  to  I  smelt  them.  There 
is  no  coal,  and  the  principal  fuel  con- 
sists of  the  charred  product  of  white 
birch  and  aspen,  gathered  in  midwin- 
ter over  wide  spaces,  at  a  time  when 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  bridged  with 
ice.  The  consequence  is  that  Swedish 
iron  does  not  enter  into  competition 


with  the  cheap  irons  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  its  superior  quality  and  its  limited 
supply  cause  it  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  steel-man ufac(urer  of  Sheffield, 
who  cheerfully  pays  ;^30  per  ton  for 
Dannemora  iron  prepared  for  steel 
purposes,  when  ordinary  coke  iron 
can  be  obtained  at  one-fifth  of  that 
sum.  In  1862,  Great  Britain,  notwith- 
standing she  smelted  over  4,500,000 
tons  of  pig-metal,  imported  upwards 
of  36,200  tons  of  iron  from  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Madras,  the  product  of 
specular  and  magnetic  ores.  The 
enormous  price  of  foreign  iron  suita- 
ble for  steel  purposes,  has  led  the 
English  manufacturers  to  resort  to 
the  home  product  as  far  as  possible, 
which,  with  extreme  care  in  the  fabri- 
cation, is  made  to  subserve  the  ordinary 
uses  of  steel ;  but  for  the  finer  varie- 
ties they  are  still  dependent  on  foreign 
sources.  In  examining  a  series  of 
one  hundred  analyses  of  British  iron- 
stones from  the  Coal  Measures  (the 
great  source  of  her  supply),  we  do  not 
find  an  instance  of  the  absence  of 
phosphorus;  and  in  some  instances 
it  reaches  .112  per  cent.,  while  the 
average  may  be  put  down  at  .063  per 
cent.  No  mctallurgic  skill  has  thus 
far  been  able  to  eliminate  this  sub- 
stance from  the  ores  in  passing  into 
pig-iron,  nor  is  it  fully  e){tirpated  from 
the  manufactured  bar.  In  the  Bes- 
semer process  it  adheres  to  the  iron  in 
every  stage,  and  in  undiminished 
force.  Sulphur,  too,  is  an  almost  in- 
variable ingredient,  which  is  to  some 
extent  expelled  in  the  preliminary 
process  of  calcination  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  puddling,  but  it  is 
still  found  present  in  iron  of  the  most 
approved  brands.  The  yield  of  the 
British  iron-stones  is  from  25  per  cent. 
to  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

The  French  irons  are  made,  also, 
from  ores  of  an  indifferent  quality, 
and  show  no  great  tensile  strength. 

None  of  the  European  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  are 
now  producing  iron  in  excess  of  the 
local  demand,  and  it  is  only  to  that 
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State  that  wc  need  look  for  competi- 
tion. 

We  think  that  we  have  thus  shown 
that,  in  the  matter  of  crude  materials, 
iron  and  coal,  so  far  as  relate  to  their 
abundance  and  their  freedom  from 
deleterious  ingredients,  and  the  facili- 
ties by  which  their  union  can  be  af- 
fected, the  United  States  are  more 
highly  favored  than  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  nation.  We  have  already 
attained  to  the  third  rank  as  an  iron- 
making  country,  if  not  the  second; 
and  while  the  facilities  in  other  lands 
have  been  developed  nearly  to  their 
full  capacity,  with  us  they  are  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  expansion. 

The  following  table,  according  to 
Mr.  Hewitt  (Report  on  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exposition,  1867),  shows  the 
annual  product  of  iron,  in  gross  tons, 
in  most  countries  of  the  world : 

PIG  WROUGHT 

IRON.  IKOU. 

Ij»^and 4.530,051  3,500,000 

France 1,200,320  844,73^ 

L'nited  States. 2,175,000  883,000 

Belgium.^ 500,000  400,000 

Prussia 800,000  400,000 

Austria 312,000  aoo,ooo 

Sweden... 226,676  148,293 

Russia 408,000  350,000. 

^paio 75,000  50,000 

Italy 30.000  ao,ooo 

Switzerland z5,ooo  10,000 

2ollverein..... 350,000  200,000 

9,322,047        7,005,036 

The  increase  in  the  United  States 
since  this  table  was  compiled  is  prob- 
ably 1 5  per  cent. 

The  question  now  arises :  Does  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  has  attained 
such  colossal  proportions,  require  fur- 
ther protection  f 

The  average  expenditure  requisite 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  Commissioner  Wells,  in- 
cluding a  fair  allowance  for  repairs 
and  incidentals,  may  be  estimated  at 
from  %2\  to  $26,  currency.  The  aver- 
age price  of  all  the  varieties  of  pig- 
iron  in  the  principal  markets,  is  from 
^36  to  $37.50. 

The  mean  market  price  of  pig-iron 


in  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1867-8, 
taking  Welsh  pig  (the  best  quality]  as 
a  standard,  was  £\  3^.  8^/.  ($20.39), 
or  (with  gold  at  133)  $27.12. 

From  these  obvious  facts  the  Com- 
missioner draws  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

"  The  price  of  pig-iron  to  the  American 
consumers  has  been  unnecessarily  en- 
hanced during  the  past  year  to  an  average 
o{  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton;  the 
result  of  which,  in  short,  is  that,  while 
the  average  cost  of  producing  pig-iron, 
reckoned  on  a  gold  basis^s  but  little,  if 
any,  in  excess  of  the  average  cost  in  Cireat 
•  Britain,  and  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
production  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  price  of  iron  to  the  consumer  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
civilized  commercial  and  manufacturing 
nation. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  enter  into  any  extended  argu- 
ment to  show  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  United  States  is  placed  as  a  na- 
tion, by  reason  of  this  state  of  things,  be 
the  cause  what  it  may.  The  mere  fact  of 
an  increased  cost  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
and  unanswerable  argument  for  an  imme- 
diate abatement  of  the  same  at  almost  any 
sacrifice;  inasmuch  as  iron  is  the  essential 
element  of  modem  civilization,  and  what- 
ever enhances  its  price  restricts  its  con- 
sumption and  use,  increases  the  cost  of  all 
production  and  transportation,  and  checks 
development.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  to-day  upon  all  of  the  inland 
lakes  and  canals  of  the  United  States 
hardly  a  single  boat  or  vessel  constructed 
of  iron  engage<l  in  the  transportation  of 
merchandise,  although  the  introduction  of 
such  boats  or  ve.ssels,  by  reason  of  their 
smaller  displacement,  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  or 
the  deei^ening  of  St.  Clair  Flats  (an  iron 
vessel  of  1,200  tons  drawing  thirteen 
inches  less  water  than  a  wooden  vessel  c^ 
the  same  tonnage  and  burden).  To  this 
advantage  must  also  be  added  the  in- 
creased economy  due  to  greater  durability 
and  reduction  of  insurance.     *     *     *     * 

"But  the  usual  and  almost  the  only 
argument  offered  in  reply  to  such  state- 
ments as  that  above  given,  is,  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  duties  imposed  on 
pig-iron  is  necessary  to  insure  employment 
to  American  labor.  To  this  the  Commis- 
sioner would  reply,  that  all  the  facts  show 
that  a  reduction  or  entire  re^ieal  of  the 
duty  would  in  no  degree  affect  the  manu- 
facture, but  only  reduce  its  profits  to  a  par 
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with  those  realized  in  other  branches  of 
domestic  industry ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
under  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  the  duty 
no  more  pig-iron  would  be  imported  than 
at  present,  for  the  American  manufacturer 
would  simply  reduce  his  prices,  and  thus  re- 
tain, as  now,  full  command  of  the  domestic 
market.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  if  the 
duty  on  pig-iron  were  entirely  removed, 
the  American  producer  in  the  interior 
would  still  enjoy  a  protection  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
1^1. 50  per  ton  for  every  one  hundred  miles 
that  intervene  between  the  place  of  pro- 
duction and  a  port  of  entry,  which  circum- 
stance rendei-s  the  transport  of  a  single 
pound  of  foreign  pig-iron  to  any  consider- 
able distance  into  the  interior  a  matter  of 
ordinary  commercial  impossibility." 

The  present  duty  on  pig-iron  is  I9 
per  ton.  The  present  annual  con- 
sumption in  the  country  is  about 
1,837,000.  The  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  importation  of  pig- 
iron  during  tlie  past  year  was  $1,- 
011,109.96.  On  this  state  of  things 
the  Commissioner  remarks : 

"  If  the  price  of  the  domestic  product 
of  iron  were  less  than  the  cost  at  which  it 
could  be  imported,  plus  the  tax  (of  $9 
gold)  now  imposed  upon  foreign  iron,  we 
should  import  none.  Practically,  this  is 
the  exact  truth,  the  only  pig-iron  imported 
during  the  year  1868  being  112,000  tons, 
mainly  Scotch  pig,  an  inferior  variety,  re- 
quired by  siove-founders  for  mixing,  by 
•reason  of  its  greater  fusibility — an  article 
which  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  would  doubtless  continue  to  be 
imported  were  the  duty  increased  from 
nine  to  eighteen  dollars  per  ton.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  price  of  American 
pig-iron  may  have  been  maintained  at  $9 


per  ton  in  gold,  or  ^ii  currency,  in  exce>>s 
of  what  need  to  have  been  paid  by  con- 
sumers but  for  the  tax ;  and  if  thereby  the 
sum  of  1(20,000,000  was  transferred  to  the 
comparatively  few  iron-masters,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  all  profit  to  them, 
and  may  simply  have  warranted  them  in 
producing  iron  at  a  higher  cost,  yet  it  repre- 
sents three  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  annual  saving  of  the  nation^  di- 
verted or  taken  from  those  who  actually 
earned  it,  for  the  benefit  of  probably  not 
over  one  thousand  individuab,  who  are  the 
proprietors  of  iron  furnaces,^* 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  two  mo- 
nopolies press  so  heavily  on  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  the  nation  as  those 
of  coal  and  iron.  This  combination 
of  raw  materials  rests  at  the  foundation 
of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry,  performing  the  labor  of 
many  millions  of  men,  and  enabling 
us  to  maintain  cheap  and  expeditious 
communication  between  distant  parts. 
That  nation  which  possesses  the 
cheapest  fuel  and  the  cheapest  iron, 
develops  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
industrial  arts,  and  consequently  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization. 

The  most  effective  method  to  restore 
our  commerce  on  the  ocean,  now 
dwindled  to  nothing;  to  extend  our 
railway  system  into  new  regions;  to 
afford  cheap  transportation  to  the 
products  of  the  farmer ;  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  civilized  occupation ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  relieve  nearly  every 
individual  of  the  nation  from  a  griev- 
ous taxation,  is — to  repeal  the  duties 
on  coal  and  iron. 
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THE   TRAGEDY  AT  MOHAWK    STATION. 


BY   JOSEPHINE  CLIFFORD. 


W]£  called  it  our  noon -camp, 
though  it  was  really  not  after 
ten  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Ours 
was  the  only  ambulance  in  the  "out- 
fit," though  there  were  some  three  or 
four  officers  besides  the  Captain .  The 
Captain  had  been  ordered  to  report 
at  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore going  East,  and  was  travelling 
through  Arizona  as  fast  as  Uncle 
Sam's  mules  could  carry  him,  in  order 
to  catch  the  steamer  that  was  to  leave 
the  Pacific  coast  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  just  a  year  ago,  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  which  accounts  for  the  Cap- 
tain's haste  to  reach  the  steamer. 

When  we  made  noon-camp  at  the 
Government  forage  -  station  called 
Stanwick's  Ranch,  we  had  already 
performed  an  ordinary  day's  march; 
but  we  were  to  accomplish  twenty -five 
miles  more  before  pitching  our  tent 
(literally)  at  Mohawk  Station  for  the 
night.  These  "stations"  are  not  set- 
tlements, but  only  stopping -places 
where  Government  teamsters  draw 
forage  for  their  mules,  and  where 
water  is  to  be  had; — the  station- 
keepers  sometimes  seeing  no  one  the 
whole  year  round  except  the  Govern- 
ment and  merchant  trains  passing 
along  en  route  to  Tucson  or  other 
military  posts. 

Lunch  had  been  despatched,  and 
I  was  lounging,  with  a  book  in  my 
hand,  on  the  seat  of  the  ambu- 
lance— one  of  those  uncomfortable 
affairs  called  "dead-carts,"  with  two 
seats  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
vehicle, — when  the  Captain  put  his 
head  in  to  say  that  there  was  an 
American  woman  at  the  station. 
White  representatives  of  my  sex  are 
"few  and  far  between"  in  Arizona, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  -to  go 


into  the  house  and  speak  to  this  one, 
even  before  the  Ca^ptain  had  added : 

"It  is  the  woman  from  Mohawk 
Station." 

The  Captain  assisted  me  out  of  the 
ambulance,  and  we  walked  toward 
the  house  together.  The  front  room 
of  the  flat  adobe  building  was  bar- 
room, store,  office,  parlor;  the  back 
room  was  kitchen,  dining-room,  bed- 
room; and  here  we  found  "the  woman 
of  Mohawk  Station."  I  entered  the 
back  room,  at  the  polite  invitation  of 
the  station -keeper,  with  whom  the 
Captain  fell  into  conversation  in  th>e 
store  or  bar-room. 

The  woman  was  young — not  over 
twenty -five — and  had  been  on  the 
way  from  Texas  to  California,  with 
her  husband  and  an  ox-team,  when 
Mr.  Hendricks,  the  man  who  kept  the 
forage -station  at  Mohawk,  found  them 
camped  near  the  house  one  day,  and 
induced  them  to  stop  with  him.  The 
woman  took  charge  of  the  household, 
and  the  man  worked  at  cutting  fire- 
wood on  the  Gila  and  hauling  it  up 
to  the  house  with  the  station -keeper's 
two  horses,  or  at  any  other  job  which 
Mr.  Hendricks  might  require  of  him. 
She  had  been  a  healthy,  hearty  woman 
when  they  left  Texas;  but  laboring 
through  the  hot  sandy  deserts,  suffer- 
ing often  for  water  and  sometimes  for 
food,  had  considerably  "shaken  her," 
and  she  was  glad  and  willing  to  stop 
here,  where  both  she  and  her  husband 
could  earn  money,  and  they  wanted 
for  neither  water  nor  food — such  as  it 
is  in  Arizona.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
she  had  ever  been  a  robust,  fearless 
woman,  as  she  sat  there  cowering  and 
shivering,  and  looking  up  at  me  with 
eyes  that  seemed  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets  with  terror. 

"May  I  come  in?"  I  asked,  uncer- 
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tain  whether  to  venture  closer  to  the 
shrinking  form. 

*'Yes,  yes/*  she  said,  breathing 
hard,  and  speaking  very  slowly. 
"  Come  in.  It  '11  do  me  good.  You  *re 
the  first  woman  I  've  seen  since  — 
since — '* 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  as 
familiarly  as  though  I  had  been  her 
intimate  friend  for  years;  "or  will  it 
agitate  you  and  make  you  sickP" 

"No,"  she  made  answer;  "I  am 
dying  now,  and  I  have  often  and  often 
wished  I  could  see  some  woman  and 
tell  her  the  whole  story  before  I  die.  It 
almost  chokes  me  sometimes  because 
I  can 't  speak  about  it ;  and  yet  I  always, 
always,  think  about  it.  I  have  n't  seen 
any  one  but  my  husband  and  Ihe  sta- 
tion-keeper these  last  three  weeks — 
there  is  so  little  travel  now. 

"You  see,  one  Saturday  afternoon 
there  were  two  Mexicans  came  up  this 
way  from  Sonora,  and  stopped  at  Mo- 
hawk Station  to  camp  for  the  night. 
It  was  a  cold,  rainy,  blustering  day, 
and  the  men  tried  to  build  their  fire 
against  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  was 
the  only  way  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  wind  and  rain,  as  Mr. 
Hendricks  would  not  allow  them  to 
come  into  the  house.  Pretty  soon  Mr. 
Hendricks  drove  them  off,  though  they 
pleaded  hard  to  stay ;  and  Colonel  B., 
who  had  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  on 
his  way  to  Tucson,  told  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks that,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
Mexicans,  those  two  would  come  back 
to  take  revenge.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks himself  was  afraid  of  it,  as 
he  picketed  his  two  horses  out  be- 
tween the  Colonel's  tent  and  the 
house,  for  fear  the  Mexicans  might 
come  in  the  night  to  drive  them  off. 
But  they  did  not  return  till  Sunday 
afternoon,  when,  after  considerable 
wrangling,  Mr.  Hendricks  engaged 
them  both  to  work  for  him.  The 
Colonel  had  pulled  up  stakes  and  had 
gone  on  his  way  to  Tucson  Sunday 
morning,  so  that  we  were  alone  with 
the  Mexicans  during  the  night.    But 


they  behaved  themselves  like  sober, 
steady  men;  and  the  next  morning 
they  and  my  husband  went  down  to 
the  river,  some  three  miles  away,  tor 
cut  wood,  which  they  were  to  haul  up 
with  the  team  later  in  the  day. —  Have 
you  been  at  Mohawk  Station,  and  do 
you  know  how  the  house  is  built?'* 
she  asked,  interrupting  herself. 

"We  camped  there  on  our  way 
out,"  I  said;  "and  I  remember  that 
an  open  corridor  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  some 
two  or  three  rooms  open  into  each 
other  on  either  side." 

"Very  well;  you  remember  the 
kitchen  is  the  last  room  on  the  Ipft  of 
the  corridor,  while  the  store-room  and 
bar  is  the  first  room  to  the  right.  Back 
of  this  is  the  little  room  in  which  Mr. 
Hendricks's  bed  stood,  just  under  the 
window;  and  opposite  to  this  room, 
next  tO'  the  kitchen,  is  the  dining- 
room. 

"  It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  I 
was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  when  I  heard 
a  shot  fired  in  the  front  part  of  the 
house;  but  as  it  was  nothing  unusual 
for  Mr.  Hendricks  to  fire  at  rabbits  or 
coyotes    from   the    door  of   the    bar- 
room, I  thought  nothing  of  it,  till   I 
saw  the  two    Mexicans,   some   time 
after,  mounted   on  Mr.   Hendricks's 
horses,   riding  off   over  toward    the 
mountains.     When  I  first  saw  them, 
I  thought  they  might  be  going  to  take 
the  horses  down  to  the  river;  but  then, 
I  said  to  myself,  the  Gila  do  n't  run 
along  by  the  mountains.    All  at  once 
a  dreadful   thought   flashed  through 
my  head,  and  I  began  to  tremble  so 
that  I  could  hardly  stand  on  my  feet. 
I  crept  into  the  corridor  on  tip-toe, 
and  went  into  the  bar-room  from  the 
outside.     From  the  bar-room  I  could 
look  on  Mr.  Hendricks's  bed.     He 
was  lying  across  the  bed,  with  his 
head  just  under  the  window.    I  wanted 
to  wake  him  up,  to  tell  him  that  the 
Mexicans  were  making  off  with  his 
horses,  but  somehow  I  was  afraid  to 
call  out  or  to  go  up  to  him ;  so  I  crept 
arougd  to  the  outside  of  the  house  till 
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I  got  to  the  window,  and  then  looked 
in.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I  can  't  forget 
the  dreadful,  stony  eyes  that  glared  at 
me  from  the  bruised  and  blood-stained 
face ;  and  after  one  look,  I  turned  and 
ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  gone  into  the  house,  to 
see  if  he  were  really  dead,  or  if  I  could 
help  him  or*  do  anything  for  him ;  but 
I  could  not.  I  ran  and  ran,  always 
in  the  direction  my  husband  had 
taken  in  the  morning.  At  one  time 
I  thought  I  heard  some  one  run- 
ning behind  me,  and  when  I  turned 
to  look,  the  slippery  sand  under  foot 
gave  way,  and  I  fell  headlong  into  a 
bed  of  cactus,  tearing  and  scratching 
my  face  and  hands  and  arms;  and 
when  I  got  up  again  I  thought  some 
one  was  jumping  out  from  the  verde- 
bushes,  but  it  was  only  a  rabbit  run- 
ning along.  Before  I  got  many  steps 
farther  I  slipped  again,  and  something 
ratded  and  wriggled  right  close  by 
me.  It  was  a  rattlesnake,  on  which  I 
had  stepped  in  my  blindness.  I  ran 
on  till  I  could  not  get  my  breath  any 
more,  and  staggered  at  every  step; 
and  just  when  I  thought  I  must  fall 
down  and  die,  I  saw  my  husband 
coming  toward  me.  He  was  coming 
home  to  see  what  was  keeping  the 
Mexicans  so  long  in  bringing  the 
horses  down  to  the  river ;  and  when  I 
could  get  my  breath,  I  told  him  what 
had  happened.  We  went  back  to- 
gether, but  I  would  not  go  into  the 
house  with  him ;  so  he  hid  me  in  a 
thick  verde-bush,  behind  some  prickly- 
pears,  and  went  in  alone.  Directly 
he  came  back  to  me.  He  had  found 
the  corpse  just  as  I  had  described  it. 
To  all  appearances,  Mr.  Hendriciks 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  bed  for  a 
short  nap,  as  the  morning  was  very 
warm.  The  Mexicans  must  have 
crept  in  on  him,  shot  him  with  his 
own  revolver,  and  then  beaten  him 
over  the  head  and  face  with  a  short, 
heavy  club  that  was  found  on  the  bed 
beside  him,  all  smeared  with  blood. 

"Then   my  husband  said  to  me: 
•Mary,  you  've  got  to  stay  here  till  I 


go  to  Antelope  Peak  and  bring  up 
Johnson,  the  station-keeper.  You 
can  't  go  with  me,  because  it  *s  full 
twenty-five  miles,  if  not  more,  and 
you  can  *t  walk  twenty-five  steps. 
But  those  Mexicans  are  going  to  come 
back  while  I  am  gone-*— I  know  they 
are,  because  they  have  n't  taken  any 
plunder  with  them  yet.  They  *11  hide 
the  horses  in  the  mountains,  most 
likely,  and  then  go  down  to  the  river 
to  look  for  me ;  and  after  that  they  '11 
come  back  here,  and  they  Tl  look  for 
us  high  and  low.' 

"  I  knew  that  what  he  said  was  true, 
every  word  of  it;  and  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  find  me  a  good 
hiding-place  a  good  ways  off  from  the 
house,  but  still  near  enough  for  me  to 
see  the  house,  and  the  window  where 
the  dead  man  lay.  Well,  first  I 
watched  David  till  out  of  sight,  and 
then  I  watched  the  window,  and  then 
I  watched  and  peered  and  looked  on 
every  side  of  me,  till  my  eyes  grew 
blind  from  the  glaring  sun  and  the 
shining  sand. 

"All  at  once  I  heard  some  voices; 
and  I  almost  went  into  a  fit  when  I 
heard  footsteps  crunching  nearer  and 
nearer  in  the  sand.  They  were 
the  Mexicans,  sure  enough,  coming 
up  from  the  river,  and  passing  within 
a  few  steps  of  my  hiding-place.  Both 
carried  heavy  cudgels,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  where  they 
had  been  cutting  wood  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  they  got  near  the  house 
they  stopped  talking,  and  I  saw  them 
sneak  up  to  it,  and  then  vanish  around 
the  comer,  as  though  to  visit  the 
kitchen  first.  A  few  minutes  later  I  saw 
them  come  out  of  the  bar-room,  and, 
oh,  heavens !  I  saw  they  were  trying 
\.Q\  follow  my  husband's  foot-prints, 
that  led  directly  to  the  verde-bush  be- 
hind which  I  was  hiding;  but  the 
wind  had  been  blowing,  and  it  seemed 
hard  for  them  to  follow  the  trail.  Still 
they  came  nearer;  and  the  terror  ahd 
suspense,  and  the  sickening  fear  that 
came  over  me,  when  1  saw  them 
brandishing  their  clubs  and  bringing 
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them  down  occasionally  on  a  clump 
of  verde-bushes,  well  nigh  took  what 
little  senjBe  and  breath  I  had  left,  and  I 
verily  believe  I  should  have  screamed 
out  in  very  horror,  and  so  brought 
their  murderous  clubs  on  my  head  at 
once,  to  make  an  end  of  my  misery, 
if  I  had  had  strength  enough  left  to 
raise  my  voice.  But  I  could  neither 
move  nor  utter  a  sound;  I  could  only 
strain  my  eyes  to  look.  After  a  while 
they  got  tired  of  searching,  and  went 
back  to  the  house,  where  they  stood 
at  the  window  a  moment  to  look  in 
on  the  dead  man,  as  though  to  see  if 
he  had  stirred ;  then  they  went  in  at 
the  bar-room,  and  came  out  directly, 
loaded  with  plunder. 

"One  of  the  men  carried  both 
Mr.  Hendricks's  and  my  husband's 
rifle,  and  the  other  had  buckled  on 
Mr.  Hendricks's  revolver.  They  had 
thrown  aside  their  ponchos,  and  one 
had  on  my  husband's  best  coat,  while 
the  other  wore  Mr.  Hendricks's  soldier- 
overcoat.  Even  the  hat  off  the  dead 
man's  head  they  had  taken,  and  also, 
as  was  afterwards  found,  the  black 
silk  handkerchief  he  had  on  his  neck 
when  they  killed  him.  Again  they 
took  their  way  over  toward  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  everything  around  me 
was  deadly  still.  Oh,  how  I  wished 
for  a  living,  breathing  thing  to 
speak  to,  then !  I  should  not  be  the 
poor,  half-demented  creature  that  I 
am  to-day,  if  only  a  dog  could  have 
looked  up  at  me,  with  kind,  affection- 
ate gaze.  But  'the  half-open  eyes 
of  the  man  seemed  staring  at  me 
from  the  window,  and  I  kept  watch- 
ing it,  half  thinking  that  the  dread- 
ful, mangled  face  would  thrust  itself 
out. 

"By  and  by  the  coyotes,  scenting 
the  dead  body  in  the  house,  came 
stealthily  from  all  sides,  surrounding 
the  house,  and  howling  louder  and 
louder  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  received  with  their  usual 
greeting — a  dose  of  powder  and  ball. 
At  last  one  of  them,  bolder  or  hun- 
grier than  the  rest,  made  a  leap  to 


get  up  to  the  window;  but  just  as 
his  fore-pkw  touched  the  window-sill 
something  was  hurled  from  the  -win- 
dow, which  struck  the  wolf  on  the 
head  and  stampeded  the  whole  yelp- 
ing pack.  This  was  too  much;  and 
I  must  have  fainted  dead  away,  for 
my  husband  said  that  when  they 
found  me  I  was  as  stiff  *and  cold  as 
the  corpse  in  the  house.  What  I 
thought  had  been  hurled  from  the 
window  was  only  a  piece  of  a  cracker- 
box,  used  as  target,  and  put  out  of 
the  way  on  the  broad  adobe  windoi-v- 
sill,  where  the  paw  of  the  coyote  had 
touched  it  and  pulled  it  down  over 
him.  I  would  not  go  into  the  house^ 
and  as  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  best  to 
give  information  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Stan  wick's  Ranch,  we  all 
came  down  here  together,  and  I  have 
been  here  ever  since.  My  husband 
is  waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  back  to 
Texas.  I  wish  we  could  get  back; 
for  I  do  n't  want  to  be  buried  out  liere 
in  the  sand,  among  the  coyotes  and 
rattlesnakes,  like  poor  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks." 

The  ambulance  had  been  waiting^ 
at  the  door  for  me  quite  a  while ;  so  I 
thanked  the  woman  for  "telling-  me 
all  about  it,"  and  tried  to  say  some- 
thing cheering  to  her.  When  I  turned 
to  leave  the  room  she  clutched  at  my 
dress. 

"  Stop,"  she  said,  nervously ;  "  do  n't 
leave  me  here  in  the  room  alone ;  —  I 
can 't  bear  to  stay  alone ! " 

She  followed  me  slowly  into  the 
bar-room,  and  when  the  man  there 
went  to  the  ambulance  to  speak  to 
the  Captain,  she  crept  out  after  him 
and  stood  in  the  sun  till  he  returned. 

"The  poor  woman,'*  said  I,  com- 
passionately; "how  I  pity  her!" 

"The  poor  woman,"  echoed  the 
stati  on -keeper ;  "those  two  Greasers 
have  killed  her  just  as  dead  as  if  they 
had  beaten  her  brains  out  on  the 
spot." 

The  shades  of  night  were  already 
falling  around  Mohawk  Station  when 
we  reached  it.    It  was  quite  a  pre- 
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tentious  house,  built  of  adobe,  and 
boasting  of  but  one  story,  of  course; 
but  it  is  not  every  one  in  Arizona  who 
can  build  a  house  with  four  rooms,  — 
if  the  doors  do  consist  of  old  blan- 
kets, and  the  floor  and  ceiling,  like 
the  walls,  of  mud. 

A  discharged  soldier  kept  the  sta- 
tion now  —  a  large  yellow  dog  his 
sole  companion.  The  man  slept  on 
the  same  bed  that  had  borne  Hen- 
dricks's corpse,  and  the  cudgel,  with 
the  murdered  man's  blood  dried  on 
it,  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  it. 

"And    where    is    his    grave?"     I 


asked,  as  we  stood  in  front  of  the 
house. 

The  man's  eye  travelled  slowly 
over  the  desolate  landscape  before  us. 
There  were  sand,  verdc,  and  cactus 
on  one  side  of  us,  and  there  were 
sand,  verde,  and  cactus  on  the  other. 

"Well,  really  now,  I  couldn't  tell. 
You  see,  I  wasn't  here  when  they 
put  him  in  the  ground,  and  I  have  n't 
thought  of  > his  grave  since  I  come. 
Fact  is,  I  've  got  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  for  live  Greasers  and  Pache- 
Indians,  and  don't  get  much  time  to 
hunt  up  dead  folks's  graves ! 
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HOTEL  BELLE  VUE,  May  22.-^ 
I  have  been  sitting  at  my  win- 
dow to-night,  half  living  in  the  pres- 
ent, half  wandering  in  dreams.  The 
lake  stretches  out  black  before  me; 
beyond  this  the  black  hills  shut  out 
the  farther  world,  and  the  scarcely  less 
black  clouds  hide  the  heavens.  From 
the  opposite  shore,  where  the  few 
lights  of  Bellagio  alone  relieve  the 
darkness,  the  music  of  a  band  is 
wafted  across  the  waters  of  Como. 
Now  the  strain  is  no  louder  than  the 
voice  of  the  spring  in  a  lone  pine  — 
now  it  throbs  and  pulsates  and  whirls 
until  I  feel  it  in  all  my  blood.  When 
the  wind  is  favorable  I  catch  the  faint 
rhythm  of  distant  feet,  the  sound  of 
"dancers  dancing  in  tune."  So  we 
live  and  love,  —  the  black  earth  and 
waves,  the  hidden  heaven, — in  the 
centre  an  hour  of  music  and  of  danc- 
ing;— a  short  joy  that  wearies  and 
palls,  a  darkness  measureless  and  im- 
penetrable. 

As  I  look  up  there  are  two  stars  that 
have  broken  through  the  clouds.     Is 


not  that  enough  ?  Not  the  whole  mar- 
shalling of  the  nightly  host  could  give 
surer  tokens  of  a  bending  over  all. 
The  mystery  of  misery,  the  burden 
of  sin,  a  little  mirth,  two  lights  dimly 
twinkling  above, — that  is  the  picture, 
and  under  it  we  will  write  "The 
World." 

I  hear  the  bells  ringing  from  unseen 
bell-towers  along  the  shore  and  up 
among  the  hills.  They  are  calling  us 
to  midnight  prayers; — that  is  a  good 
use  to  make  of  midnight,  a  midnight 
with  two  stars ! 

The  bells  have  ceased,  the  lights 
are  out,  and  the  music  is  hushed  at 
Bellagio ;  but  the  stars  shine  upon  the 
sleep  of  the  world,  as  they  shone  upon 
its  dancing  and  its  praying. 

May  23. — I  was  busy  in  my  room 
all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  to-day, 
but  toward  evening  I  walked  out  with 
a  friend  along  the  western  shore.  (Ca- 
denabbia  is  on  the  west  of  Como, 
about  mid-way  of  its  entire  length.) 
We  must  have  walked  several  miles 
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up  the  lake  and  back.  The  hills  on 
the  side  where  we  were  rise  sharply 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  a 
thousand  feet.  Two  or  three  miles 
from  the  hotel  the  road  is  overhung 
by  their  precipitous  walls.  The  road 
itself  is  never  niore  than  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  lake,  and  frequently  is 
built  its  own  width  into  the  water. 

The  eastern  shore  ran  raggedly 
along,  clothed  with  fresh  foliage  from 
base  to  summit,  while  here  and  there 
majestic  snow-peaks  lifted  their  white 
heads  behind  and  above  the  shore 
hills.  Monte  Legnone,  far  up  the 
lake,  stood  royally  against  the  blue 
sky,  guarding  with  silent  fidelity  the 
gateway  of  the  Spliigen.  The  ter- 
races, gray  with  olives,  green  with 
mulberries,  and  tremulous  with  vines, 
were  vocal  with  the  voices  of  children 
gathering  leaves  for  the  silk-worms, 
or  watching  the  browsing  of  the 
goats. 

The  water  in  the  lake  was  clear  and 
beautiful.  Looking  at  the  pebbles 
forty  feet  below  the  surface,  one 
seemed  only  to  be  looking  through  a 
denser  atmosphere.  But  as  the  sun 
passed  westward,  the  shadows  black- 
ened and  deepened  the  lake,  until  all 
picturesqueness  was  lost  in  the  horri- 
ble. Where  there  had  been  ripples 
and  laughter,  with  all  the  changeful 
hues  of  the  sunset,  there  was  now 
only  a  sobbing  along  the  foot  of  all 
the  hills,  and  a  wide,  yawning  dark- 
ness, as  the  mouth  of  hell. 

We  walked  rapidly  home,  preceded 
part  of  the  way  by  four  peasant  girls, 
who  were  singing  some  rustic  song  in 
a  minor  key.  They  carried  all  four 
parts,  and  were  admirable  in  harmony 
and  time.  Undoubtedly  the  unknown 
tongue  and  the  gathering  gloom  added 
much  to  the  weird  nature  of  their 
music. 

May  24. — To-day  we  were  out  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  by  ten 
o'clock  at  latest,  upon  the  lake. 
When  one  comes  from  the  scorching 
Lombardy  plains  to  these  mountains 


and  lakes,  he  mistakes  every  hour  of 
sunshine  for  a  summer.  The  morn- 
ing was  so  bright  that  we  were  in 
haste  to  have  a  row.  We  secured  a 
very  egg-shell  of  a  boat,  and  pulled 
briskly  for  a  little  chapel  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Everything  promised  well 
on  the  start,  but  when  we  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  lake  the  raw  chilly 
winds  from  the  north  spoiled  all  our 
sport ;  one  of  our  fir  bars  snapped  off 
close  to  the  row-lock,  and  we  returned 
to  wharf  in  front  of  the  hotel,  feeling 
somewhat  crestfallen. 

Once  again  on  shore,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  day  which  was  bad 
for  rowing  must  be  just  right  for 
climbing.  We  had  seen  what  we 
thought  was  a  convent  far  up  on  the 
mountain  overlooking  Cadenabbia, 
and  yesterday  had  speculated  much 
upon  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  its 
position.  It  seemed  a  good  time  now 
to  investigate  this  matter.  Our  fiasco 
had  only  lost  us  an  hour ;  there  was 
time  and  to  spare. 

Our  ideas  of  the  route  to  be  pursued 
were  grandly  indefinite ;  but  we  took 
the  only  road  leading  off  and  back  of 
the  shore  road.  To  our  amazement, 
it  brought  us  to  Cadenabbia  proper. 
Somewhere  back  of  a  hillock  we  found 
it; — and  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
Cadenabbia  of  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue  it 
was,  albeit  within  hail  of  the  voice. 
We  had  heretofore  supposed  that  our 
hotel  and  its  dependencies  comprised 
the  town;  but  back  of  that  hillock 
lay  the  aged,  squalid  sire  of  this  aris- 
tocratic scion.  Of  all  Italian  villages 
it  is  the  dirtiest,  the  foulest,  and  the 
crookedest.  We  were  in  its  streets 
before  we  fairly  knew  it;  and  once  in, 
we  bade  fair  never  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  whole  village  cannot  cover  more 
than  two  or  three  score  of  acres,  but 
it  has  grown  on  so  original  a  plan 
that  each  street  is  endless.  Anothor 
unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  town 
is  that  the  houses  are  built  with  their 
back  part  before  them;  —  at  least  so 
it  appeared  to  us.  After  stumbling 
helplessly  up  and  down  and  around 
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its  roughly  cobbled  alleys  until  about 
ready  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the 
town  to  get  sober,  a  Deus  ex  machina 
in  the  person  of  a  small  boy  appeared 
suddenly  before  us.  Ragged,  bare- 
footed, almost  bare-headed,  sun- 
burned, somewhat  tattooed  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  dirt, — ^he  took  us  captive. 
By  some  intuition  he  had  compre- 
hended our  purpose,  and  motioning 
to  us  to  follow,  he  led  us  by  a  sort  of 
cork-screw  passage  out  of  the  village, 
into  the  fields  overlooking  it  and  the 
lake  beyond. 

The  goal  of  our  pilgrimage  hung 
in  the  rocks  far  above  us,  like  an 
eagle's  nest.  Our  youthful  guide  was 
evidently  familiar  with  the  way.  The 
path  was  obscure,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  found  without  assistance. 
We  could  well  believe  that  there  was 
once  a  time  when  the  feet  of  penitent 
rustics  had  marked  this  way  more 
surely.  Had  this  day  naught  to  tell 
us  but  the  same  old  story  of  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith  ? 

An  hour's  steady  pull  brought  us  to 
the  miniature  plateau  on  which  the 
church  stood.  It  was  of  the  type 
common  in  the  country  districts  of 
Italy; — an  irregular  mass  of  build- 
ings with  a  square  bell-tower,  built  of 
rough  stones  that  were  smoothed  over 
with  stucco.  The  doors  stood  ajar, 
the  windows  were  broken  and  gaping. 
There  were  two  or  three  sombre 
rooms,  wherein  some  hermit  priest 
may  have  drearily  watched  out  the 
hours  of  night  and  day ;  but  now  the 
whole  was  tenantless  and  forsaken. 
The  chapel,  floored  with  coarse  red 
brick,  contained  half  a  score  of  hard- 
wood benches.  The  altar  was  cov- 
ered with  a  soiled,  faded,  and  dusty 
cloth.  Above  the  altar,  and  behind  a 
frame,  stood  a  huge  waxy  doll  in  an 
elaborate  blue  silk  dress,  properly  be- 
flounced,  and  crowned  with  a  crown 
of  tarnished  gilt.  A  dozen  vases 
perched  here  and  there  held  up  as 
many  bouquets  of  paper  flowers,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  brown  roses. 

We  passed  behind  the  screen  that 


we  might  examine  more  closely  this 
forlorn  representative  of  her  who  was 
Blessed  among  Women.  And  here  we 
saw  that,  whatever  might  be  the  faith 
of  to-day,  it  respected  the  veneration 
of  yesterday ;  for  from  neck,  breast, 
arms,  and  hands,  depended  the  oflfcr- 
ings  of  the  past.  The  cheap  jewelry 
of  rustics  bedizened  the  whole  front 
of  the  image.  Brooches,  buckles, 
car-rings,  and  finger-rings,  dangled 
now  where  they  had  first  been  hung. 
Among  the  others  were  two  finger- 
rings  of  solid  gold, — who  may  say 
how  great  a  temptation  to  the  half- 
starved  village  below  ?  We  watched 
our  little  bandit  of  a  guide  to  see 
with  what  sort  of  feeling  he  might  re- 
gard these,  perhaps  the  richest  trea- 
sures his  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon ; 
but  although  he  ransacked  every  nook 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  more  thought 
of  coveting  these  sacred  offerings  than 
of  coveting  the  stars.  .  Perhaps  a 
man's  life  would  not  have  been  as 
safe  here  as  the  Virgin's  rings. 

Just  off  from  the  chapel  was  a  little 
sacristy,  scarcely  larger  than  a  closet. 
No  robes,  ewers,  chalices,  or  cruci- 
fixes appeared,  but  the  room  was 
multitudinously  hung  with  votive  of- 
ferings that  could  not  find  place  about 
the  Virgin.  They  were  rough  paint- 
ings in  oil,  averaging  about  eight 
inches  by  ten  in  size  of  canvas,  and 
unframed.  Here  was  a  man  falling 
over  a  precipice;  here  one  thrown 
from  a  horse ;  there  a  woman  knocked 
down  by  a  run-away;  and  so  on 
through  the  long  possibilities  of  acci- 
dents that  "flesh  is  heir  to."  Several 
were  of  little  children  enduring  all 
imaginable  bangings-about,  while  a 
few  represent  pallid  invalids  lying  in 
their  beds.  In  some  the  Virgin  was 
seen  looking  down  from  the  left  up- 
per corner;  in  others  a  hand  was 
warding  off  the  impending  evil ;  and 
in  yet  others  the  saved  or  restored 
were  kneeling  in  reverential  thanks- 
giving before  Her  in  whom  they  had 
put  their  hope.    So  we  saw  by  these 
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rude  memorials  of  gratitude  and  de- 
votion that  the  old  pathway  to  La 
Madonna  di  San  Martino  had  not 
been  worn  wholly  by  the  feet  of  sor- 
rowing penitents. 

We  lingered  in  the  little  lonely  old 
church  with  a  growing  fondness  for 
its  "short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor;  "  and  when  at  last  we  did  con- 
sent to  leave  it,  we  carefuUv  closed  its 
one-hinged  door,  and  even  found 
means  of  stopping  up  one  or  two 
broken  panes  of  glass,  that  the  storms 
of  the  mountain  might  have  less  free 
access  to  the  place  made  forever  sa- 
cred by  the  love  and  worship  of  past 
days.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  through 
the  mended  window  at  the  blue  eyes 
and  dustv  curls  of  its  mute  custodian, 
we  went  around  before  the  church  and 
sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
whereon  the  church  is  built.  This 
plat,  scarcely  more  than  four  rods 
square,  has  at  its  back  a  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  rock  several  hundred  feet 
high ;  and  so  steep  is  the  ascent  to  it 
that  it  almost  appears  to  overhang  the 
lake.  But  here  on  this  miniature  shelf 
hung  between  heaven  and  earth,  Na- 
ture had  not  forgotten  to  do  honor  to 
the  consecrated  ground;  for  the 
mountain-grass  had  carpeted  the  ter- 
race with  thickest  velvet,  and  the 
birds  had  dropped  here  and  there  the 
seeds  of  those  lilies  that  He  loved. 
One  or  two  horn-bells  gave  their 
mute  sympathy  and  encouragement 
to  the  bell  that  had  hung  so  long  si- 
lent in  the  weather-bfeaten  campanile^ 
and  a  columbine  growing  in  an  angle 
of  the  wall  seemed  as  if  endeavoring 
to  hide  an  unsightly  hole  that  time 
had  eaten  in  the  stucco  of  the  tower. 
Below  us  the  lake  lay  shining  in  the 
sun,  its  three  branches  distinctly  visi- 
ble from  this  height.  Half-a-hundred 
miniature  sails  were  scattered  about 
on  its  surface;  the  white  villas  along 
the  shore  gleamed  amid  their  groves 
of  chestnut  and  olive,  and  the  peaks, 
'•  shelved  and  terraced  round,"  showed 
many  a  black-roofed  cottage  and  lowly 
chapel.     It  was  only  when  the  rocks 


behind  the  church  threw  over  us  the 
chill  of  a  shadow,  that  we  could  per- 
suade ourselves  to  bid  good-bye  to 
San  Martino  and  its  outlook,  and  to 
retrace  the  steep  and  winding  way 
that  had  led  us  thither. 

Alay  25. — To-day  we  took  the  little 
steamer  that  plies  upon  Como,  to  the 
north  end  of  the  lake.  The  pano- 
rama of  mountains,  snow-peaks,  cat- 
aracts, villas,  villages,  and  ruins,  is 
one  of  surprising  beauty.  On  our  re- 
turn we  stopped  at  Rczzonico,  nine 
miles  from  Cadenabbia,  and  walked 
from  there  home.  The  road  wound 
around  crags  and  through  vineyards, 
now  skirting  the  water's  edge,  now 
hundreds  of  feet  above  it.  But  with 
all  this  beai^ty,  in  Italy  one  must 
needs  see  something  that  is  disgust- 
ing and  horrible.  On  the  edge  of 
one  village  we  came  upon  their  bury- 
ing-ground,or  Campo  Santo.  It  was 
walled  around  with  heavy  stone,  and 
the  soil  could  not  have  covered  the 
solid  rock  by  more  than  five  or  six 
feet,  possibly  by  less.  To  enlarge 
the  enclosure  had  perhaps  never  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  any;  so  the 
only  resource  when  the  place  was 
once  full  was  to  dig  up  a  skeleton 
every  time  room  was  needed  for  a 
corpse.  The  result  of  this  process, 
long  continued,  was  a  double  or  triple 
row  of  skulls  all  around  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  Some  who  perchance  had 
been  in  special  honor  in  their  day, 
had  a  niche  scooped  out  of  the  wall 
wherein  their  skulls  sat  grinning 
a  mocking  commentary  upon  the 
world's  gratitude  and  remembrance. 
There  was  an  old  church  near  by, 
with  cracked  walls  and  leaning  tower. 
We  peered  through  its  dirt-encrusted 
windows,  and  saw  the  last  resting- 
place  of  its  many  priests.  One  side 
of  a  room,  that  might  once  have  been 
a  sacristy,  was  covered  with  rows  of 
square  pigeon-holes,  and  in  these  the 
disjointed  skeletons  were  stored  away, 
the  skull  to  the  front,  and  this  sur- 
mounted by  the  priestly  cap  that  had 
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been  its  owner's  badge  of  office. 
Some  of  these  caps  had  slipped  jaun- 
tily over  on  one  side^  and  gave  to  the 
eyeless,  tongueless  crania  a  knowing 
look  and  the  appearance  of  a  ghastly 
leer.  We  could  almost  imagine  that 
they  winked  at  us  and  were  ready  to 
offer  a  joke  on  their  past  and  present. 
We  were  well  content  that  Provi- 
dence had  never  "cast  our  lines"  in 
that  place,  except  as  tourists. 

Afayzy, — Hitherto  our  rambles  had 
been  mostly  to  the  northward;  but  to- 
day we  turned  southward,  following 
the  shore  road  for  two  or  three  miles. 
This  is  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
the  lake,  and  presents  nearly  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  country -scats  and 
pleasure -gardens.  We  had  visited 
the  best  of  these  in  odd  hours,  but  to- 
day had  set  out  for  a  good  half-day's 
tramp.  So  we  passed  on  through 
Trcmezzo  and  across  the  promontory 
of  Blbianello.  Perhaps  three  miles 
from  Cadenabbia  we  found  the  road 
we  were  looking  for,  one  turning  off 
to  our  right  and  leading  up  the  slop- 
ing and  well-wooded  mountain  that 
here  rises  from  the  lake.  We  had 
heard  that  well  up  on  this  mountain 
was  a  church  built  by  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  in  gratitude  for  delivery 
from  some  pestilence.  It  of  course 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and 
called,  in  commemoration  of  its  in- 
tent, Santa  Maria  del  Soccorso.  We 
had  Bot  been  long  upon  this  branch- 
road  before  we  knew  that  we  were  to 
be  well  repaid  for  our  walk.  It  led 
us  directly  to  the  forest — a  forest  of 
grand  old  trees  and  the  freshest  foli- 
age. The  day  was  bright,  cool  and 
bracing.  The  chestnuts  were  in  blos- 
som, and  wild  flowers  in  abundance 
grew  on  either  hand.  The  road, 
though  apparently  built  only  for  an 
approach  to  the  church,  was  solidly 
constructed  of  stone  and  in  good  re- 
pair. Presently  it  began  to  ascend; 
and  then  we  found  that  winding  in  and 
out,  zigzagging  upwards,  it  brought 
us  every  few  moments  to  the  edge  of 


a  picturesque  ravine  which  cleft  the 
mountain  side.  This  little  valley  was 
a  very  gem,  broad  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom to  give  room  for  toy-like  grass- 
plats,  filled  with  the  music  of  running 
water  and  the  mimic  thunder  of  cas- 
cades, and  checkered  with  sun  and 
shade  by  reason  of  the  trees  that 
partly  shut  out  the  day.  At  one 
point,  half-way  up,  we  were  content 
to  forget  an  else  and  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect. Lying  prone  on  a  bed  of  moss, 
well  sheltered,  by  a  noble  chestnut, 
we  looked  across  the  ravine  and  its 
water-falls  up  the  bright  shining  lake 
for  miles  and  miles. 

But  when  we  gave  our  attention  to 
the  matter  more  immediately  at  hand, 
we  found  ourselves  ascending  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  many  Cal- 
varies of  Italy.  Beginning  nearly  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  series  of 
fourteen  chapels.  They  were  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  square,  built  of 
stuccoed  stone,  surmounted  by  a  tile 
roof,  and  lighted  by  grated  windows. 
In  each,  life-sized  figures  of  wood  or 
terra-cotta  (we  could  not  surely  de- 
termine which),  represented  some 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  en 
tableaux .  Beginning  with  the  Annun- 
ciation, they  carried  the  W^ondrous 
Story  on  to  its  completion  in  the  Res- 
urrection, In  the  Annunciation  there 
were  the  angel  visitant  in  white  robes, 
the  kneeling  maiden,  the  burst  of 
glory  above,  the  beauty  of  the  white 
lilies  below.  In  the  Nativity  no  part 
of  the  humble  details  was  lacking. 
There  stood  ox  and  ass  and  foal 
looking  down  into  the  manger  where 
the  Babe  was  lying.  As  we  drew 
near  the  close  of  the  scenes,  the  fig- 
ures increased  in  number  and  in  dra- 
matic arrangement.  In  the  portrayal 
of  the  Crucifixion  scenes  there  must 
have  been  forty  and  fifty  figures  in 
certain  of  the  chapels.  There  were 
men  on  horseback,  men  carrying  lad- 
ders, soldiers  with  lances,  and  slaves 
with  the  instruments  of  torture.  True 
to  the  poetic  instinct  that  is  in  the 
humblest  artist,  all  that  had  a  part  in 
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the  cruelties  of  the  trial,  torture,  and 
death,  were  almost  apish  in  their  ugli- 
ness; but  contrary  to  the  "unities" 
of  art,  the  leading  actor  in  these 
wickednesses  had  a  goitred  neck  that 
must  have  been  modelled  from  some 
poor  Swiss  rather  than  from  a  Syrian. 
On  our  return  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  figures  in  all  the  chapels, 
and  found  the  total  to  be  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  church  itself  was  a  spacious 
and  somewhat  stately  building,  now 
in  charge  of  a  family  of  peasants. 
The  estates  which  once  supported  it 
having  been  confiscated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, its  church  mice  were  starved 
out.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
no  service  in  it  for  some  time,  and  we 
judged  from  the  words  of  its  custo- 
dian that  it  had  somehow  fallen  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  state.  A  few  of  its 
relics  were  displayed,  one  of  which, 
an  amber  crucifix  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  height,  was  an  exquisite  bit  of  ma- 
terial and  a  real  triumph  of  art.    The 


embroidered  robes,  though  handled 
by  our  peasant  friend  with  much  care, 
did  not  greatly  impress  us,  remember- 
ing certain  pontifical  garments  we 
had  seen  elsewhere.  But  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  Madonna  del  Soc- 
corso  was  the  Madonna  herself,  a 
short  and  somewhat  stumpy  doll  in 
the  inevitable  blue  silk  dress,  with 
wax  cheeks,  considerably  darkened  by 
thumb  marks.  This  we  were  assured 
was  **mu/fo  miracnloso'' — a  great 
miracle-worker;  but  not  having  any 
particular  occasion  for  a  miracle  at  the 
time,  we  did  not  test  the  accuracy  of 
our  friend's  information.  So  we  gave 
him  a  liberal  fee,  bade  him .  buono 
giorno,  and  walked  leisurely  back  to 
Cadenabbia,  watching  the  sunlight 
creeping  up  the  hills  to  tne  east  of 
the  lake,  and  reaching  the  Hotel,  din- 
ner, and  rest,  just  as  the  last  rays  of 
the  sunset  were  reddening  the  moun  ■ 
tain-tops  above  the  terraces  of  Bel- 
lagio. 
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UT  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light, — 
Battling  with  wrong  and  upholding  the  right; 


Up  from  the  depths  of  our  mis'ry  we  rise, 
Into  the  realms  of  His  joy  in  the  skies. 

God  gives  us  strength,  and  its  use  keeps  us  strong; 
Only  its  disuse  and  misuse  are  wrong. 

Up  with  the  banner! — the  struggle  begin! 
Labor  is  virtue,  and  idleness  sin. 

Muscle 's  a  blessing,  and  weakness  a  curse; 
Strength  is  a  fortune,  and  health  is  the  purse. 

Brawn  is  not  shameful,  and  swarth  is  no  ban; 
Brains  are  not  colored  when  cheeks  become  tan. 


Tliis  is  the  measure  of  manhood  in  men, — 
Victory  won  with  a  sword,  plough,  or  pen. 
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IF  the  reader  happened  to  be  so- 
journing at  Malta  during  the  win- 
ter of  1855-6 — fourteen  years  ago  the 
present  season — he  did  not  fail  to  be 
a  tolerably  regular  attendant  upon  the 
only  respectable  theatre  of  the  city, 
where  the  amusement  season  was, 
as  usual,  devoted  to  Italian  opera. 
If,  moreover,  the  already-mentioned 
reader  chanced,  like  some  British 
army  officers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  (and  the  audience  was  made 
up,  one  might  say,  of  British  army 
officers  and  their  families),  if  he  had 
chanced  to  be  present  on  a  certain 
night  near  the  opening  of  the  season, 
he  would  have  witnessed  a  dlbut 
which  it  were  well  worth  his  while  to 
see  and  remember. 

The  opera  is  the  "  Sonnambula," 
and  the  Amina  of  the  occasion  is  the 
young  dibuiante  to  hear  whom  these 
seats  and  lobbies  have  been  filled  so 
lull. 

Ah!  she  appears — shot  upon  the 
stage,  apparently  against  her  will,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  old  baritone 
who  is  playing  Count  Rodolpho;  a 
movement  which  was,  of  course,  only 
witnessed  by  the  occupants  of  the  left 
stage  boxes,  and  not  perceptible  to  the 
audience  at  large  —  which  saw  only 
a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
with  a  rather  pretty  face,  but  with  a 
form  thin  and  like  a  boy's,  and  move- 
ments embarrassed  by  extreme  bash- 
fulness,  advancing  toward  the  foot- 
lights. She  sings!  and  the  voice,  a 
fully  developed  soprano,  charms  every- 
body at  once.  The  audience  testifies 
its  admiration  by  frequent  applause, 
and  by  calling  out  the  young  debu- 
tante after  every  act;  and  finally, 
when  the  last  trying  scene  comes  on, 
and  the  fair  sleep-walker  goes  through 
the  touching  and  brilliant  scena  end- 
ing with  the  electrical  air  **Ah^  non 

IS 


giunge!'*  sung  with  such  freshness 
and  brilliancy  as  Malta  had  never 
heard  before,  the  fervor  of  the  demon- 
stration was  something  wonderful  to 
behold.  It  was  a  downright,  unequiv- 
ocal success ;  even  the  wisest  (or  the 
most  phlegmatic,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing)  owned  that  the  girl  had 
done  well,  and  would,  if  not  spoiled 
by  flattery,  make  an  artist.  (As  if  a 
girl  with  forty  operas  in  her  head, 
a  fiery  ambition  in  her  heart,  and  a 
dozen  years  of  instruction  in  her 
throat  and  lungs,  could  be  spoiled!) 

But  who  was  the  lean  girl  with  the    •  / 
straight    bust    and    the    marvellous  ^y^' 
larynx?  /  - 

No  more,  no  less,  than  the  same  '  . 
stout  but  stately  and  beautiful  woman 
who  sang  to  us  a  month  or  more  this 
winter,  at  the  head  of  her  own  oper- 
atic company,  as  Norma,  Leonora, 
Agatha,  etc. ;  the  same  whose  name, 
Parepa  Rosa,  the  world  has  learned 
to^ pronounce,  and  whose  notes  the 
world  has  learned  to  follow.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  little  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  this  prima  donna  f 

The  lady  whom  we  now  know  as 
Madame  Parepa  Rosa  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1839;  ^^'*  father  being 
the  Baron  Georgiardes  de  Boyesku,  a 
gentleman  of  Wallachian  birth,  whose 
rank,  I  take  it,  by  far  transcended  his 
wealth.  He  had  been  captivated  by 
the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
Miss  Seguin,  sister  of  Edward  Seguin 
the  renowned  basso,  and  herself  a 
prima  donna  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. She  accepted  the  hand  of  the 
Baron,  became  the  sharer  of  his  title, 
and  ultimately  the  mother  of  his 
offspring,  Euphrosyne — the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  These  facts,  together 
with  the  early  death  of  de  Boyesku, 
the  return  of  his  widow  to  the  stage 
under   her   maiden   name,  and  her 
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adoption  of  Parepa  {after  a  castle,  or 
something,  in  the  estate  of  the  Baron's 
family)  as  the  surname  of  her  daugh- 
ter— these  facts,  together  with  some 
points  in  the  professional  career  of 
Euphrosyne,  are  pretty  well  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers. Some  other  facts  in  the  life 
of  the  great  cantatrice  are  not  so  well 
known ;  and  I  shall  take  the  risk  of 
their  proving  dry  reading  to  you. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  interesting  fact 
that  Euphrosyne*s  immediate  ances- 
tors embraced  representatives  of  al- 
most every  civilized  nationality  of 
Europe.  Thus,  her  maternal  grand- 
father was  French ;  his  wife  was  Welsh, 
while  his  mother,  the  great-grand- 
mother of  Euphrosyne,  was  a  thor- 
ough-bred Muscovite.  On  the  father's 
(de  Boyesku*s)  side,  again,  Euphro- 
syne's  grandmother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkish  grand-vizier,  who  had 
the  honor  of  being  strangled  by  his 
sublime  sovereign  the  Sultan.  To 
this  mixed  origin,  and  to  her  much 
travel,  one  might  attribute  the  prima 
donna's^  facility  in  modem  languages 
and  her  entirely  cosmopolitan  tastes. 
But  her  father  was  himself  a  cosmop- 
olite, and  spoke  nine  languages  and 
dialects  with  perfect  fluency.  Mad- 
ame Parepa  Rosa  herself  speaks  and 
writes  five  European  languages  with 
an  elegance  •and  exactness  not  usual 
among  those  whose  single  specialty  is 
music.  So  far  as  musical  genius  is 
concerned,  it  does  not  usually  extend 
through  more  than  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Se- 
guins,  it  did  not  extend  back  in  any 
eminent  degree  farther  than  to  the 
grandfather  of  Parepa. 

The  early  manifestations  of  musi- 
cal genius  in  our  subject  were  very 
marked  and  promising.  You  will 
hardly  believe  that  when  two  years  and 
a  half  old  this  child  was  able  to  sing 
such  airs  as  the  rondo  of  Amina  in 
"Sonnambula,"  and  that  she  used  to 
entertain  musical  people  with  such 
exhibitions,  being  placed  standing  on 
a  table  for  the  purpose.    The  pigmy 


prima  donna,  however,  always  mani- 
fested much  reserve  upon  such  occa- 
sions, and  if  any  strangers  were  pres- 
ent she  would  only  sing  when  screened 
in   some  manner  from  view.       Like 
many  others  who  have  distinguished 
themselves    in    the    musical    world, 
Euphrosyne  showed  a  wonderful  fsuc- 
ulty  for  retaining  in  the  memory  every 
melody  and  theme  which  fell  upon 
her  ears.     Although  her  mother  re- 
sisted for  some  years  the  temptation 
to  fit  her  promising  daughter  for  the 
stage,  she  did  not  fail  to  lay  out  the 
ground-work  of  a  most  thorough  vocal 
training,  exercising,  herself,  the  func- 
tions of  a  teacher.     Indeed,  she  was 
well  qualified  for  that  ofiUce,  having 
studied    incessantly    for    four    years 
under  such  masters   as  Crescentini, 
Panseron,  and  Bordogni.    The  train- 
ing of   a  vocalist    for  the   stage    in 
Europe  is  something  so  severe  in.  it- 
self that  if  a  public  had  a  heart  not 
made  outright  of  stone,  it  ought  to 
accord   a    success    to    every   blessed 
warbler    of  them,   if    only    for     the 
heroism  of  the  effort  they  have  made. 
The  girl  of  whom  we  are  talking  -was 
no    exception  —  notwithstanding     the 
wonderful   precocity   of  her  musical 
intellect  and  the  phenomenal  forma- 
tion of  her  vocal  organs  made    her, 
like  Jenny  Lind,  a  prima  donna   by 
intuition.     Drill  was  necessary,  how- 
ever; and  at  last,  when,  at  fifteen,  it 
was  decided  to  bring  her  out  as  an 
operatic  soprano,  she  was  made    to 
undergo  a  course  of  vocal  gymnastics 
before  which  the  most  of  our  sopranos 
who  sing  "With  verdure  clad"   and 
"  Una  z'oce''  at  our  amateur  concerts, 
or  even  many  who  travel  about  the 
country  with  their    "Luce  di  quesi^* 
and  their  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,'* 
would   quail   in   abject   terror.       For 
eight  months  previous  to  studying  her 
operatic  repertory,   Euphrosyne    was 
allowed  to  sing  no  note  of  anything 
but   exercises — exercises — exercises. 
But  the  reader  must  understand  she 
had  plenty  of  them,  so  that  she  did 
not  at  all  suffer  for  musical  pabulum  ! 
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Before  she  made  her  dibut,  she  had 
acquired  (memorized)  the  melodies 
of  forty  principal  operas.  I  mention 
these  facts,  not  only  because  they  are 
remarkable  as  naked  facts,  but  be- 
cause, first,  they  account  for  the  won- 
derful vocal  execution,  the  resources 
never  at  fault,  which  this  artist  pos- 
sesses; and  second,  because  they  may 
serve  to  deter  some  ambitious  maiden 
who  thinks  that,  with  her  deficient 
training  of  a  few  months,  and  her 
habits  of  indulgence,  she  may  storm 
the  ear  of  the  public  and  conquer 
success  from  the  first  note  of  her  ini- 
tial recitative.  No!  the  triumphs  of 
the  prima  donna  are  not  thus  lightly 
won.  What  with  the  trials  of  train- 
ing, the  doubt  and  dangers  of  a  dibut^ 
the  routine  of  rehearsal,  and  the  tug 
of  travel,  the  life  of  an  opera  singer 
is  anything  but  one  of  ease  or  of  un- 
alloyed happiness. 

The  dibut  resulted  as  detailed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  The 
season  continued  successfully,  the 
young-  soprano  singing  the  leading 
roles  in  "Barber  of  Seville,"  "Bea- 
trice," "Crispino,"  "  II  Giuramento," 
Ricci's  "Brewer  of  Preston,"  and 
other  operas.  By  and  by  it  came 
Euphrosyne's  turn  to  have  a  benefit ; 
and  she  sat  in  her  sedan  at  the  en- 
trance, as  is  the  custom  in  that  queer 
Maltese  theatre,  and  received  the  vo- 
tive offerings  of  her  now  familiar 
public.  (Actors  and  singers  of  a  lower 
grade,  on  their  benefit  occasions,  ac- 
tually pass  around  a  hat  among  the 
boxes,  after  the  manner  of  a  country 
deacon.)  The  proceeds  were  flatter- 
ing to  the  little  artist,  and  the  score  or 
more  of  presents,  beyond  the  odd 
crowns  and  unchanged  sovereigns, 
doubtless  went  far  toward  "spoiling" 
the  blushing  recipient — for  anything 
but  a  prima  donna. 

The  season  at  Malta  being  over, 
Parepa  readily  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Naples,  where  she  sang,  as  is 
customary,  both  in  grand  opera  at  the 
San  Carlo  and  in  comic  at  the  Fonda. 
Here,  in  "Sonnambula,"    "Orphan 


of  Lorena,"  etc.,  she  had  Mongini  for 
a  tenor.  Returning  to  Malta,  our 
heroine  made  her  reappearance  in 
"Traviata,"  which  had  been  finely 
cast  and  mounted,  and  which  ran 
forty  nights.  Tamaro,  a  singer  well 
known  in  America,  was  the  principal 
tenor  in  this  opera. 

In  the  following  season  — 1857  — 
after  a  short  season  at  Florence,  where 
she  sang  with  Giuglini  and  Antonucci, 
Mile.  Parepa  entered  upon  an  engage- 
ment at  Lisbon,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  she  was  to  receive  10,000 
francs  for  the  first  three  months,  the 
manager  having  the  privilege  of  re- 
engaging her  for  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing, at  4,000  francs  per  month,  if 
he  should  elect.  She  sang  the  whole 
nine  months. 

Proceeding  in  1 858  to  London,  on  a 
short  engagement  at  Covent  Garden, 
she  sang  in  "Puritani,"  with  Ber- 
doni  and  Georgio  Ronconi,  and  in 
"Zampa"  with  Tamberlik  and  Mme. 
Didier.  After  a  tour  through  the 
provinces,  Mademoiselle  emerged 
from  her  "teens"  into  the  twenties 
while  performing  an  engagement  of 
nine  months  at  Madria,  conjointly 
with  such  artists  as  Badiali,  the  bari- 
tone; Mme.  Madori,  contralto;  and 
Naudin,  the  famous  tenor.  This  sea- 
son was  followed  by  another  of  three 
months  in  London.  The  winter  of 
1859-60  found  our  prima  donna  at  the 
Carlo  Felice,  Genoa,  where,  in  a  three 
months  engagement,  she  sang  sixty- 
two  nights — a  rare  achievement  for 
an  assoluia  in  a  city  like  Genoa.  Be- 
ing in  Italy,  Parepa  must  needs  go  to 
Rome;  and  going  thither,  she  did 
Desdemona  for  Pancani's  Otello, 
and  charmed  Cardinal  Antonelli  into 
a  floral  acknowledgment — some  rare 
camellias  which,  I  have  heard  her  say, 
she  could  never  forget — their  deep 
carmine  tint  was  so  like  the  eyes  of 
the  crafty  Cardinal.  (This  in  no  un- 
grateful spirit,  for  she  regards  the  in- 
tellect of  Antonelli  with  great  rever- 
ence. As  for  his  general  loveliness  of 
character? — the  reader  may  conceive 
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a  pair  of  very  broad,  plump  shoulders 
as  being  expressively  shrugged  at  this 
interrogatory.) 

Up  to  this  time,  Parepa  had  been 
singing  in  Italian  opera  only,  holding 
it,  doubtless,  in  that  high  and  exclu- 
sive esteem  which  the  devotees  of  the 
Italian  have  for  that  school  of  opera. 
^But,a  pecuniary  inducement,  or  some 
other,  took  her  to  London,  where, 
early  in  i860,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  opera,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  administration. 
Santley,  the  baritone,  made  his  debut 
on  the  same  night,  the  opera  being 
"Trovatore."  The  opera  season 
being  over,  Mademoiselle  sang  on, 
Ash  Wednesday  in  Howard  Glover's 
concert  (the  same  Glover  who  now,  a 
red-nosed,  shiny-pated  veteran,  plays 
a  second  violin  in  Madame  Rosa's 
orchestra.)  The  summer  was  devoted 
to  concerts,  oratorios,  and  festivals  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces. 
In  fact,  three  winters  passed  away 
with  Parepa  still  the  soprano  of  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe,  and  the 
varyingly  successful  opera  seasons 
alternating  with  the  more  remunera- 
tive concerting  and  oratorio  business. 

Costa  (now  Sir  Michael)  was  usu- 
ally the  conductor  on  large  occasions. 
Once,  during  the  performance  of 
"  Elijah,"  Costa,  having  Meyerbeer  in 
his  box,  called  in  his  big  soprano  and 
the  tenor,  Sims  Reeves,  and  introduced 
them  to  the  famous  composer.  Mey- 
erbeer was  very  deferential,  and  on 
being  asked  why  he  did  not  try  his 
hand  at  oratorio,  gallantly  responded: 
"If  I  could  be  sure  always  of  such 
soloists  as  we  have  here  [bowing  to 
Parepa],  I  should  certainly  attempt 
an  oratorio."  Somewhat  of  this  may 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
poser's gallantry.  At  any  rate,  a  truer 
excuse  would  have  been  found  to  lie 
in  the  organization  of  Meyerbeer's 
genius,  which,  fertile  as  it  was  in  mel- 
ody and  prolific  in  the  invention  of 
effects,  had  not  the  breadth  of  concep- 
tion necessary  to  success  in  oratorio 
composition. 


In  1863,  Mile.  Parepa  sang  in  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic — 
an  honor  much  coveted  among  solo- 
ists of  all  classes.  Following  this 
was  an  operatic  tour  through  Wiesba- 
den, Homburg,  Frankfort,  Erfurth, 
and  Berlin,  singing  in  the  latter  city 
the  songs  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  in 
the  "Magic  Flute,"  in  the  key  in 
which  they  were  written — a  feat  which 
had  not  for  many  years  been  accom- 
plished in  that  great  musical  capital. 
This  German  tour,  like  all  her  pre- 
ceding ones,  was  highly  successful, 
pecuniarily  and  artistically.  The 
prima  donna^  having  by  this  time 
accumulated  quite  a  little  fortune,  was 
induced  to  invest  some  of  it  in  an  op- 
eratic venture  at  London,  known  as 
the  "  English  Opera  Association  (lim- 
ited)," in  which  several  leading  artists 
were  interested,  and  which  com- 
menced operations  in  1863,  Mile. 
Parepa  filling  the  principal  soprano 
roles, 

English  opera  never  had — nor  has 
yet — proved  steadily  remunerative, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  venture 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
But  the  success  or  failure  of  our  prima 
donna's  interest  in  the  limited  com- 
pany's speculation  was  soon  super- 
seded by  other  interests  of  greater 
moment;  for  right  here  intervened  a 
domestic  episode,  the  most  momentous 
in  her  history, — when,  during  the 
brief  space  of  eighteen  months,  she 
passed  through  the  experiences  of  the 
lover,  the  betrothed  bride,  the  wife, 
the  mother,  and  the  childless  widow ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  easy  affluence  and 
of  embarrassed  poverty.  In  1863  she 
married  Captain  Carvill,  an  officer  of 
the  East  Indian  service,  just  retired. 
He  was  brilliant  and  promising,  and 
most  respectably  connected.  The 
venerable  Edward  Seguin,  Parepa's 
grandfather,  then  in  his  85th  year, 
gave  the  bride  away.  Carvill,  unfor- 
tunately, soon  developed  an  uncon- 
trollable passion  for  speculation,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  sunk  nearly 
;^25,ooo — the  whole   fortune   of  the 
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pair  —  in     some     Peruvian     mining 
shares.     Indeed,  he  betook  himself  to 
Lima  after  living  seven  months  with 
his  bride,   and  she   never   saw  him 
more.    He  died  in  April,  1865.    Their 
child,  too,  was  buried ;  and  the  doubly 
bereft  young  widow  soon  returned  to 
the  stage,  both  to  repair  her  shattered 
fortunes  and  to  divert  her  active  mind 
from  her  domestic  griefs.     Soon  there 
came  an  offer    from   Mr.   Bateman, 
who,  scouring  Europe   for    "stars," 
heard  Madame  Parepa  sing  in  a  con- 
cert, decided  at  once  that  there  was  a 
fortune  in  her,  and  induced  her  to  go 
to  America  for  a  concert  tour.     Carl 
Rosa,  a  well-known    violinist,   and 
James  Levy,  the  celebrated  player  of 
the  comet-a-piston^  were  engaged  for 
the  same  tour.     It  was  a  short  one, 
and    proved    immensely    successful. 
Parepa  became  at  once  the  favorite  of 
the  American  public,  ^t  furor  created 
by  her  vocalization  being  only  second 
to  that  caused  by  Jenny  Lind  under 
the  skilful  manipulations  of  a  Bar- 
num.    "Papa"  Bateman  would  fain 
have  held  his  artists  longer ;  but  no, — 
they    had    engagements    across    the 
water   which    must  not  be  broken. 
They  recrossed;    and   within    forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  setting 
foot  in  Liverpool,  Parepa  was  singing 
in  London. 

Next  year  she  came  back  to 
America,  according  to  her  contract 
with  Bateman.  Somewhat  suspi- 
ciously, Carl  Rosa  was  along,  too; 
and  within  a  few  months,  in  February, 
1S67,  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
cert season,  the  twain  were  made  one 
flesh, — whereat,  I  remember,  the  flip- 
pant paragraphists  of  the  press  all 
had  their  laugh,  because  she  was  a 
big  prima  donna  and  he  a  little  fld- 
dler.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
was  not  only  a  rarely  good  match  for 
two  musicians  to  make,  but  an  un- 
commonly happy  one  altogether.  Pa- 
repa got,  in  Rosa,  to  be  sure,  a  good 
violinist  for  her  concerts,  and,  as  has 
since  turned  out,  a  capital  conductor 
for  her   operatic  seasons;    but  does 


that  convenient  fact  prove  that  it  was 
not  a  love-match  at  the  outset?  So 
did  you,  my  carping  friend,  get  a  good 
housekeeper  in  your  spouse  (if  you 
are  well  married) ;  and  so  did  she  get 
a  good  purveyor  and  custodian  of  her 
family  (we  will  courteously  admit  as 
much,  at  least)  —  but  does  that  rule  out 
Cupid  from  the  case  ?  Absurdest  of  no- 
tions !  I  could,  if  it  were  not  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  legitimately  no 
business,  recite  many  incidents  to  show 
that  this  pair  of  artists  are  a  happy 
pair;  and  that  she  is  much  happier 
in  her  helpmeet,  of  like  tastes,  condi- 
tion, and  antecedents  with  herself, 
than  Miss  Foote  with  her  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Miss  Balfe  with  her  Lord 
Crampton,  Miss  Patti  wjth  her  Mar- 
quis de  Caux,  or  any  of  the  other  am- 
bitious prime  donne  with  their  stage- 
struck  grandees  of  husbands. 

But  we  were  following  up  the  pro- 
fessional, not  the  domestic,  career  of 
Madame  Parepa.  Directly  after  con- 
tracting her  matrimonial  engagement 
with  Rosa,  in  February,  1867,  the 
two  entered  upon  a  professional  one, 
in  an  Italian  opera  company  man- 
aged, if  I  recollect  rightly,  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  which  set  out  very  aus- 
piciously in  New  York ;  the  receipts — 
$33,000  for  nine  nights — being  the 
highest  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Brignoli  was  in  this  company.  Their 
visit  to  Chicago  will  be  well  remem- 
bered. "Norma"  and  other  standard 
Italian  operas  were  given,  Parepa 
taking  the  principal  rdles.  The  career 
of  this  company  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  stormy  finale y  while  in 
the  full  tide  of  success,  by  a  railroad 
accident,  which  left  Brignoli  with  a 
broken  arm,  and  others  of  the  com- 
pany seriously  damaged.  The  best 
tenor  being  disabled  for  the  season, 
the  company  was  disbanded. 

Next  followed  a  season  of  Italian 
opera  and  concert  in  San  Francisco 
— the  first  which  had  ever  been  made 
remunerative  in  that  cold-blooded 
metropolis.  Maguire  had  just  before 
lost  $60,000  on  a  single  season.    Laden 
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with  the  plaudits  of  the  San  Francisco 
public,  the  Rosas — with  Ferranti,  the 
buffo,  and  Brookhouse  Bowler,  the 
tenor — set  their  faces  toward  the  rising 
sun,  and  commenced  the  overland 
journey  to  "the  States,"  having  a 
schedule  of  seventeen  concerts  mapped 
out  for  them  between  the  Golden 
Gate  and  Chicago.  At  Wadsworth, 
California, — the  terminus  at  that  time 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  over- 
land railway, — ^they  chartered  an  entire 
coach  of  the  Wells-Fargo  line.  How 
much  was  the  fare,  do  you  guess,  for 
these  five  (including  Madame's  maid) 
from  Wadsworth  to  Salt  Lake  City  — 
a  small  segment  of  the  journey? 
Only  $2,080,  besides  the  charges  for 
over-weight!  If  you  have  ever  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  one  of  these 
overland  stages,  on  a  through  trip, 
night  and  day,  over  alkaline  deserts 
and  under  an  unchanging  canopy  of 
blue,  burning  you  by  day  and  chill- 
ing you  to  the  marrow  by  night,  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  trip 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one; 
that  Carl  became  very  tired  and 
worn,  and  fidgeted  constantly  about 
the  integrity  of  his  violin ;  that  Mad- 
ame blessed,  for  once,  her  good  pil- 
low of  adipose,  which  secured  her  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  thumps 
and  thwacks  of  the  stage;  that  the 
British  Bowler  became  disgusted  with 
this  blasted  wilderness  of  a  country ; 
and  that  the  rheumatic  Ferranti,  far 
from  being  the  boisterous  buffo  of  the 
Largo  al  factotum^  was  one  of  the 
most  lugubrious  of  victims.  As  the 
coach  plodded  and  the  day  dragged, 
they  counted  the  telegraph  poles  for 
incident,  and  thanked  Heaven  for 
these  kindly  reminders  of  civilization. 
Sometimes  a  wild  beast  or  bird  con- 
sented to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
the  journey.  I  have  heard  Madame 
relate  with  great  gusto  how  the  party 
came  up>on  a  large  eagle  sitting  upon 
a  telegraph  pole,  within  a  stone's  toss ; 
how  Bowler,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  sportsman,  had  the 
stage  detained  while  he  could  shoot 


the  national  fowl ;  and  how,  when  he 
blazed  away  with  all  his  chambers, 
the  bird  sat  unmoved  through  it  all, 
never  so  much  as  winking  at  the 
marksman — whose  failure  must  have 
reminded  him,  by  contrast,  of  his 
easy  success,  as  Max  in  the  "Frei- 
schutz,"  in  bringing  down  a  similar 
bird  from  the  clouds. 

But  more  amusing  was  an  episode 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Brigham  Young 
had  but  recently  completed  his  thea- 
tre, a  really  very  creditable  structure, 
and  was  unspeakably  anxious  that  it 
should  be  honored  by  a  bit  of  genu- 
ine Italian  opera.  Negro  minstrelsy 
he  had  enjoyed  to  satiety,  and  over 
melodrama  his  numerous  wives  had 
wept  in  the  aggregate  enough  tears  to 
account,  almost,  for  the  saltness  of 
"Zion's"  wonderful  lake;  but  a  gen- 
uine gem  from  Verdi  or  Donizetti 
would  be  worth  them  all.  What  ivas 
to  be  done  ?  There  was  not  an  oper- 
atic score  within  two  thousand  miles. 
"  Don  Pasquale,"  that  premier  resort 
of  small  troupes,  was  considered,  of 
course;  but  it  was  too  light  and  tri- 
fling— not  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  school;  besides,  it  was 
not  familiar  enough  for  performance 
without  a  note  of  the  score  at  hand. 
No;  there  was  plainly  but  one  course. 
The  Prison  Scene  of  "Trovatore" 
would  be  the  only  thing  suitable  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  Saints  the  spirit  of  Italian 
Q^^X2i  par  excellence.  They  could  all 
sing  it  from  memory,  of  course.  The 
Prison  Scene,  then,  it  should  be.  The 
announcement  was  duly  made  in  the 
Church  organ  (by  which,  though  ivrit- 
ing  of  musical  subjects,  I  mean  to 
designate  a  newspaper,  not  an  instru- 
ment of  worship,)  that  the  celebrated 
Prison  Scene  from  Giuseppe  Verdi's 
renowned  opera  of  "///  Trovatore 
would  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
concert  at  the  theatre  that  night, 
by  special  request  of  President  Young, 
with  the  following  cast : 

Leonora Jkfadame  Parbpa  Rosa 

Manrfco Mr.  Brookhousb  Do-wi 

Chonis  of  monks,  etc." 
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Behold,  then,  gathered  at  the  con- 
cert, the  ton  of  Salt  Lake — her  people 
and  the  strangers  within  her  walls, 
with  a  liberal  delegation  from  the 
Lion  House.  Whatever  may  be  said 
relative  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  a 
performance,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  its  most  curiously  interesting 
phase  is  to  be  observed  from  behind 
the  scenes.  Knowing,  then,  the  little 
side-door  that  leads  from  the  street  to 
the  green-room,  let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  it  and  witness  the  thrilling  per- 
formance from  the  labyrinth  of  lum- 
ber and  canvas  which  constitutes  that 
mysterious  precinct  known  as  "be- 
hind the  scenes.'*  The  Leonora 
has  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  don- 
ning a  white  muslin  wrapper,  high  in 
the  neck,  and  by  no  means  regal  in 
the  train.  Bowler  has  been  carefully 
perched  upon  an  apparatus  which, 
for  charity's  sweet  sake,  we  will  de- 
nominate a  tower.  To  give  pictur- 
esqueness  and  romance  to  his  cloth 
coat  and  paper  collar,  the  black  shawl 
of  Anna,  the  maid,  had  been  thrown 
over  both ;  and  the  part  of  Manrico's 
body  that  appears  above  the  tower's 
wall  may  be  either  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  troubadour,  or  of  a 
monk,  or  a  warrior  of  the  chivalric 
ages,  or  an  ancient  Roman — one  of 
Caesar's  assassins,  perhaps.  So  Man- 
rico  is  all  right — if  he  doesn't  forget 
his  notes.  But  the  interior  chorus  of 
monks  and  their  miserere  are  the 
most  imposing.  The  whole  consoli- 
dated force  of  the  company  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  important 
accessory,  viz.:  Ferranti,  as  the  bass 
monks;  Carl,  with  his  squeaking 
voice,  as  the  second  tenor  and  bari- 
tone monks;  and  Anna  as  the  first 
tenor  monks.  Carl  also'  officiated  at 
the  melodeon.  Such  was  the  mag- 
nificent tout  ensemble  of  the  occasion. 
One  has  but  to  recollect  the  extremely 
lugubrious  character  of  the  music  in 
this  scene — the  most  concentrated 
anguish  embodied  in  the  sweetest  of 
music — to  realize  the  extremely  ludi- 
crous aspect  of  the  situation,  as  it  ap- 


peared to  the  artists  themselves.  But 
they  got  through  it  with  the  utmost 
apparent  empressement,  and  the  house 
shook  with  the  plaudits  of  the  Saints. 
This  was  the  first,  and  to  this  date 
the  last,  performance  of  Italian  grand 
opera  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Pushing  their  way  eastward,  the 
company  was  joined  by  Levy,  the  cor- 
netist,  at  Chicago,  and  proceeded  on 
an  extended  tour,  interrupted  the  next 
spring  by  an  accident  which  disabled 
Madame  Rosa  for  several  months, 
and  cost  her  $50,000.  Then  came 
the  engagement  at  the  Boston  Peace 
Jubilee  last  summer,  where  the  great 
prima  donna  eclipsed  all  her  former 
laurels  by  filling  with  the  mighty  vol- 
ume of  her  voice  the  vast  shell  of 
a  Coliseum,  and  by  rendering  those 
grandest  airs,  VLet  the  bright  sera- 
phim," "The  marvellous  work,"  and 
the  "  Inflammatus "  fi-om  Rossini's 
Stabat  Mater,  with  such  breadth 
of  conception  and  such  largeness  of 
style  as  befitted  the  occasion,  and  as 
no  other  living  artist  could  have  at- 
tained. Of  course  this  event  was 
vastly  more  important  than  some  of 
the  incidents  which  I  have  detailed 
before,  but  it  is  more  recent,  and  it 
was  described  over  and  over  again  by 
newspaper  reporters ;  so  we  will  dis- 
miss it,  and  follow  Parepa  right  on  to 
the  formation  of  her  present  English 
opera  troupe  and  the  inauguration  of 
her  season  at  New  York,  on  the 
eleventh  of  September  last — ^the  fourth 
anniversary  of  her  first  appearance  in 
the  same  city  or  in  America. 

In  the  organization  of  her  com- 
pany, on  a  very  liberal  scale  and  also 
with  excellent  calculation  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  strength  and  the  supply- 
ing of  every  necessary  accessory, 
Madame  Rosa  has  done  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  struggling  cause  of  opera 
music  in  America,  —  a  service  which, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  is  being  liberally 
rewarded  in  the  lawful  currency  of 
the  land.  The  only  question  on  this 
score  at  the  outset  was  whether  the 
expenses  of  a  company  so  large  as 
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was  considered  necessary  for  first- 
class  performances  would  not  eat  up 
the  large  receipts  which  the  immense 
"drawing"  power  of  Xh^ prima  donna 
insured.  With  salaries  of  sixty  or 
more  persons,  ranging  from  I300  gold 
per  week  for  the  light  soprano,  and 
nearly  as  much  for  the  tenor,  bari- 
tone, and  basso,  to  $24  per  month  for 
the  poorest  chorus  singer,  and  the 
travelling  expenses  of  all  to  pay  (in- 
cluding, for  a  single  item,  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  per  week  for  carriziges  for 
the  alternate  soprano),  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  outgoes  of  such  an 
enterprise  are  enormous,  and  that  the 
receipts  must  be  heavy  and  steady  — 
much  heavier  and  steadier,  in  fact, 
than  our  fickle  public  has  usually  been 
willing  to  bestow — in  order  to  bring 
the  balance  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Ruin  was  freely  predicted  by 
many  a  wiseacre  in  the  amusement 
line ;  and  ruin  to  this  enterprise  would 
probably  have  marked  the  fall  of  re- 
spectable opera  in  this  country,  for  a 
period  of  years  at  least.  The  venture 
has  already  succeeded,  however,  be- 
yond the  anticipations  of  even  its 
most  sanguine  friends — (at  Boston 
the  enterprise  cleared  $70,000  in  three 
weeks) ;  and  it  is  the  success  of  Mad- 
ame Rosa  in  naturalizing  upon  our 
soil  and  vernacular  some  of  the  best 
classical  operas  of  Europe,  which  has, 
as  much  as  any  of  her  previous  tri- 
umphs, entitled  her  to  this  particular 
sketch  in  an  American  magazine  not 
specifically  devoted  to  music. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Parepa's  suc- 
cess ?  Not  the  absolute  tones  of  her 
vocal  organ — ^for,  though  of  wonderful 
volume,  and  usually  of  a  timbre  as 
sweet  and  full  as  it  is  unique  in  its 
quality,  her  voice  has  sometimes  a 
hardness  which  is  by  no  means  de- 
lightful to  the  ear.  Not  its  extraordi- 
nary range  upward  or  downward ;  for 
there  are  many  sopranos  who  reach 
as  far  and  with  as  little  effort,  and 
yet  who  are  only  classed  as  clever  ex- 
ecutantes.  Not  her  dramatic  power; 
for,  though  always  exceedingly  appro- 


priate and  usually  artistic  in  her  ac- 
tion, she  would  never  win  distinction 
by  that  alone.  Not  her  person ;  for, 
though  beautiful  in  feature  and  re^al 
in  form,  her  stoutness  is  so  marked  as 
to  be  a  considerable  drawback  to  suc- 
cess in  dramatic  personation.  It  is 
not  to  any  one,  but  to  all,  of  the  mer- 
its which  I  have  enumerated,  com- 
bined in  a  rare  manner,  that  we  may 
look  for  the  cause  of  Parepa's  suc- 
cess. The  salient  characteristic  of 
this  woman's  character  is  largeness ; — 
largeness » of  body,  giving  lungs  for 
singing,  a  frame  for  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues of  travel,  and  a  throat  of  ex- 
traordinary calibre  for  the  compass 
of  tones;  largeness  of  heart,  giving 
the  emotional  organization  essential 
to  the  good  artist;  and,  above  all, 
largeness  of  brain,  which  imparts  to 
her  singing  and  acting  an  intellectu- 
ality, and  enables  her  to  bring  to  her 
work  a  fulness  of  general  under- 
standing, which  are  rarely  seen  in  per- 
sons of  her  class.  One  can  hear  in 
every  tone  of  her  simpler  music  not 
only  the  bom  lady,  but  the  catholic 
cosmopolite,  the  well-bred  dame,  and, 
above  all,  the  true  woman,  imbued 
with  hearty  impulses  of  human  fel- 
lowship, understanding  and  interpret- 
ing every  essential  gradation  of  ]>as- 
sion  or  of  sentiment,  and  feeling 
them,  too,  with  a  breadth  of  aesthetic 
perception  which  never  fails  to  excite 
in  the  intelligent  listener  an  active 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  even  though 
he  may  not  stop  to  analyze  the  causes 
of  the  effect.  The  singing  of  an  air  by 
Parepa  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
same  act  by  an  unintellectual  singer 
that  harmony  does  to  naked  melody. 
Though  Parepa  sings  the  **  Casta 
diva^'  or  the  prayer  of  Agatha,  or  the 
**Tacea  ia  notte^*  of  Leonora,  with  a 
skill  and  pathos  which  are  rarely 
equalled,  it  is  unquestionable  that  her 
power  shows  still  more  admirably  in 
the  more  sober  and  trying  airs  of  Han- 
del's, Haydn's,  and  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios ;  and  yet  1  think  that  she  is 
greatest  of  all  in  the  simple  and  una- 
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domed  ballads  of  the  concert-room. 
As  the  production  of  an  elegant  figure 
by  the  modisU  is  a  less  achievement 
than  the  moulding  of  a  perfect  nude 
statue  by  the  sculptor,  so  is  the  con- 
quering of  popular  admiration  in  an 
ornate  cavaiina  a  less  achievement 
than  the  captivating  of  the  universal 
heart  by  the  soulful,  and  at  the  same 
time  intellectual-,  rendering  of  a  sim- 
ple, genuine  song. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
private  life  of  ^ovs\^  prime  donne  who 
shine  upon  the  stage  but  darkle  off  it, 
Madame  Rosa  is  entitled  to  this  testi- 
mony :  that  her  domestic  and  social  life 
adorns  her  character  as  the  diamond 
clasp  of  her  necklace  adorns  her  per- 
son in  the  concert-room.  If  you  had 
gone  to  London  a  few  months  or  a 
few  years  ago,  you  would  have  seen 
an  exemplification  of  her  filial  affec- 
tion in  the' comfortable  state  in  which 
her  mother — the  teacher  and  guard- 
ian of  her  childhood,  of  whom  she 
has  but  lately  been  bereft — was 
maintained,  with  carriage  and  serv- 
ants, from  the  earnings  of  her  daugh- 
ter. She  proved  to  me  on  one  occa- 
sion, too,  what  has  often  been  de- 
nied, that  woman  can  be  magnani- 
znous.  It  was  at  the  time  of  a  bene- 
fit to  Lablache,  the  old  teacher  and 
basso.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  had 
promised  him,  while  under  his  teach- 
ings, that  whenever  he  took  a  benefit 
she  would  assist  at  it.  Well,  six  or 
seven  years  ago  the  old  man  got 
ready  for  his  benefit  and  drew  upon 
his  celebrated  pupil,  who  was  reluct- 
ant to  comply — having  already  lost 
her  voice  and  retired.  But  she  loy- 
ally kept  her  promise,  and  sang  some- 
thing—  I  think  it  was  the  prayer  from 
"Der  Freischutz,**  which  she  still 
could  sing  without  any  painful  evi- 
dences  of  weakness.      Parepa   was 


asked  to  participate,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  her  air;  when,  in- 
stead of  choosing  some  brilliant  aria 
which  would  have  shown  off  her  su- 
periority to  the  vaunted  "Nightin- 
gale," she  took  a  little  English  ballad 
of  very  moderate  scope;  a  delicacy 
which  Madame  Goldschmidt  warmly 
acknowledged,  and  which  the  jour- 
nals properly  commended.  It  was,  I 
regret  to  add,  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  prevailing  practices  of  prime 
donne,  whose  jealous  bickerings  over 
such  matters,  though  proverbial,  are 
still  not  fully  realized  by  those  not 
behind  the  scenes. 

If  Madame  Rosa  knew  she  was  at 
this  moment  being  "written  up"  for 
a  public  journal,  I  am  sure  she  would 
insist  upon  an  equal  space  being  given 
to  her  husband,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who  is, 
to  say  the  truth,  well  worthy  of  such 
mention.  Though  not  yet  thirty,  he 
has  already  a  brilliant  record  as  a 
violinist,  now  culminating  in  a  high 
reputation  as  a  conductor.  Bom  in 
Hamburg  in  1840,  he  was  already 
while  only  eight  years  old,  travelling 
over  the  British  isles  as  an  "infant 
prodigy"  upon  the  violin.  After  an 
adventurous  career  of  this  sort,  and  a 
term  of  years  in  school  at  Paris,  he 
blossomed  out  as  Concerimeister  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  afterwards  as  a  trav- 
elling artist,  with  only  one  or  two 
acknowledged  superiors  in  Europe. 
His  career  in  America  having  been, 
merged  with  that  of  his  wife,  has  al- 
ready been  briefly  related ;  and  I  have 
only  space  remaining  to  say  that,  as 
a  conductor,  in  the  San  Francisco 
season  and  during  the  present  season 
of  English  opera,  he  has — mainly  by 
dint  of  indefatigable  energy — achieved 
results  which  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  the  wielders 
of  the  baton  in  America. 
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TALKS    ABOUT    LIFE. 


BY  ROBERT  COLLYER. 


IL 
REFERRING    BACK. 


I  WANT  in  this  paper  to  tell  what 
one  of  my  children  used  to  call 
"a  truly  story." 

It  came  to  me  one  day  when  I  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  huge  old  factory 
in  the  valley  of  the  Washburne,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  summer  of  1865.  I 
wandered  about  the  place  in  a  kind 
of  dream.  The  handful  of  people 
left  there  then  were  at  work  among 
the  wheels  and  spindles,  watching  me 
between  whiles — for  strangers  seldom 
come  to  that  remote  place,  and  I  was 
clearly  a  stranger ;  and  then  my  dress 
was  not  what  they  were  used  to,  espe- 
cially my  American  "wide-awake." 
They  were  as  strange  to  me  as  I  was 
to  them.  There  was  not  a  face  that  I 
knew — not  one.  And  yet  this  was 
where  I  was  once  as  well  known  to 
ever>-body  as  the  child  is  to  its  own 
mother,  and  where  I  knew  everybody 
as  I  knew  my  own  kinsfolk.  For  it 
was  here  that  I  began  my  life  and 
lived  it  for  a  space  that  now  seems  a 
life-time  all  to  itself.  And  that  brings 
me  to  my  dream. 

I  saw,  in  one  of  the  g^reat  dusty  rooms 
of  the  factory,  a  little  fellow  about 
eight  years  old,  but  big  enough  to 
pass  for  ten,  working  away  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night, — tired  sometimes  almost  to 
death,  and  then  again  not  tired  at 
all, — rushing  out  when  work  was 
over.  and.  if  it  was  winter,  home 
to  some  treasure  of  a  book.  There 
were  "  Robinson  Crusoe/*  and  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim,"  and  Goldsmith's 
Histories  of  England  and  of  Rome, 
the  first  volume  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  and  one  or  two  more  that  had 
something  to  do  with  theology, — but 


it  must  have  been  meat  for  strong 
men,  for  not  one  of  the  brood  of 
children  that  read  the  stories,  and 
the  Goldsmith  that  was  just  as  good 
as  stories,  would  ever  touch  these 
others  after  one  or  two  trials. 

One  of  these  books  that  used  to  lead 
all  boys  captive  in  those  good  old  days, 
this  boy  I  saw  in  my  dream  would  hug 
up  close  to  his  bowl  of  porridge,  and 
eat  and  read;  and  then  he  would  read 
after  he  had  done  eating,  while  ever 
the  careful  housemother  would  allow  a 
candle  or  a  coal.  But  if  it  was  sum- 
ymer,  the  books  would  be  neglected, 
and  the  rush  would  be  out  into  the 
fields  and  lanes,  —  hunting  in  the  early 
summer  for  bird's-nests  that  the  tender 
and  holy  home  canon  would  never 
permit  to  be  robbed,  and  it  was  always 
obeyed ;  or  in  the  later  summer,  see- 
ing whether  the  sloes  were  turning 
ever  so  little  fi'om  green  to  black,  or 
whether  the  crabs — of  the  w^ood,  not 
the  water — were  vulnerable  to  a  boy's 
sharp  and  resolute  teeth,  and  when 
the  hazel-nuts  would  be  out  of  that 
milky  state  at  which  it  would  be  of 
any  use  to  pluck  them,  and  what  was 
the  prospect  for  hips  and  haws. 

The  men  who  profess  to  know  just 
how  we  are  made,  as  a  watchmaker 
knows  a  watch,  tell  us  that  once  ir 
seven  years  we  get  a  brand-new  body 
— that  the  old  things  pass  away  in 
that  time,  and  all  things  become  new. 
I  wonder  sometimes  whether  it  is  not 
so  with  our  life.  Is  not  thai  new,  as 
well  as  the  frame  ?  There  I  was  that 
day — a  gray-haired  minister  from  a 
city  that  had  been  born  and  had  come 
to  its  great  place  since  that  small  lad 
began  to  work  in  the  old  mill,  as  I 
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saw  him  at  the  end  of  a  vista  of  four 
and  thirty  years. 

I  watched  him  with  a  most  pa- 
thetic interest.  "Dear  little  chap,"  I 
said,  "you  had  a  hard  time ;  but  then 
it  was  a  good  time,  too, — wasn't  it, 
now?  How  good  bread-and-butter 
did  taste,  to  be  sure,  when  half  a 
pound  of  butter  a  week  had  to  be  di- 
vided among  eight  of  us,  and  the 
white  wheaten  bread  saved  for  Sun- 
day !  Did  ever  a  flower  in  this  world 
beside  smell  as  good  as  the  primrose, 
or  prima  donna  sing  like  the  sky- 
lark and  throstle?  Money  cannot 
buy  such  a  Christmas  pudding,  or 
tears  or  prayers  such  a  Christmas  tide, 
as  the  Mother  made  and  the  Lord 
gave  when  you  and  the  world  were 
young !  Seven  years  you  stuck  to  the 
old  mill — and  then  you  were  only 
fifteen;  and  then,  just  as  they  were 
crowning  the  Queen,  you  know  you 
had  to  give  it  up,  and  to  give  the  hdhie 
up  with  it,  to  go  out  and  never  return 
to  stay.  And  so  I  lost  you  out  of  that 
bad  but  blessed  old  life  in  and  out  of 
the  factory,  and  have  never  set  eyes 
on  you  until  to-day, — you  dear  little 
other  me,  that  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,  and  was  lost  and  is  found! " 

That  was  how  I  came  to  think  of 
my  story,  and  that  I  might  tell  it  as 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  many 
that  may  need  such  a  word — about 
that  way  of  life  which  I  have  travelled 
many  miles,  since  1  set  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  I  went,  to  the  pulpit  and 
pastorate  of  Unity  Church. 

But  I  cannot  tell  the  story  I  want 
to  tell,  if  1  let  myself  drift  away 
just  here  from  that  boy  in  the  mill  on 
the  Washburne,  and  say  no  more 
about  him.  I  like  him  well  enough, 
after  all  these  years,  to  stay  beside 
him  a  little  longer ;  and,  besides  that, 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  as  much  of  a  man  as  is  now  at 
tlie  other  end  of  this  pen. 

I  notice  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim," 
that  all  the  characters  that  great 
dreamer  creates  are  so  far  hard- 
ened in  the  mould  before  he  lets  us 


see  them,  that  we  feel  all  the  time  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Obstinate, 
Pliable,  Ignorance,  and  the  rest  on 
that  side,  are  bound  to  come  to  grief; 
while  Christian,  Hopeful,  and  P'aith- 
ful,  are  sure  to  reach  the  Shining  City, 
no  matter  what  may  befall.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  true  of  our  common 
life.  Before  we  begin  to  live  to  much 
purpose  either  way,  the  things  are 
gathered  and  laid  up  that  are  to  make 
or  mar  us.  We  are  not  aware  of  it, 
any  more  than  the  young  birds,  as 
they  flutter  out  of  the  nest  to  do  for 
themselves,  are  aware  how  they  will 
be  sure  to  find  out  when  to  go  north 
or  south,  and  how  to  build  and  line 
their  own  nests,  and  where  and  what 
to  seek  for  their  callow  brood.  But  it 
is  all  there.  Nature  has  taken  care 
of  that;  and  Nature  and  Providence 
do  together  for  the  fledgling  child 
what  Nature  alone  does  for  the  bird. 
I  have  heard  that  the  nuns  who  teach 
in  convent  schools  say,  "  Let  us  have 
the  Protestant  child  until  it  is  seven 
years  old,  and  then  we  have  no  fear 
for  the  future ;  it  is  sure  to  come  at 
last  into  the  Church."  I  imagine 
that  as  a  rule  this  is  true ;  and  usually 
when  Protestant  parents  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  those 
schools,  they  pay  for  an  item  that  is 
not  in  the  bill — their  conversion  to 
Romanism.  It  has  been  noticed,  too, 
that  when  German  children  come  here 
from  the  Fatherland,  and  eagerly  turn 
to  the  English  tongue,  giving  up  their 
native  speech,  it  is  no  matter  how 
long  they  live  in  that  habit,  if  the  old 
man  who  has  not  spoken  a  word  of 
German  since  he  was  a  child  los^s 
himself  in  his  last  moments,  he  then 
goes  back  to  that  other  self— the  fellow 
of  the  one  I  saw  in  the  old  mill — and 
talks  German  again.  So  the  poor  old 
knight,  whose  life  as  a  man  had  been 
one  great  gluttonous  sin,  forgot  for  a 
moment  on  his  death-bed  his  own 
awful  remorse  and  the  blasting  of  his 
hopes  by  the  breath  of  the  King,  and 
babbled  of  green  fields  where  he  had 
wandered,  no  doubt,  as  an  unfallen 
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child,  to  gather  kingcups  and  daisies, 
and  chase  the  rabbit  to  his  burrow. 

That  grand  and  hearty  Englishman, 
Sydney  Smith,  used  to  laugh  at  ances- 
tral pride,  and  to  say  that  the  Smith 
crest,  with  which  all  their  letters  were 
sealed,  was  the  Smith  thumb.  I  can- 
not laugh  with  that  lord  of  laughter 
there.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  came  of  a  great  line,  if  it  had  been 
God's  will. 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  papers,  of  a  murder  in 
San  Francisco,  that  I  read,  and  read 
again,  with  a  wonderful  interest. 
Colonel  Fairfax,  so  the  papers  said, 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  streets  of 
that  city,  by  some  wretch,  for  a  fancied 
injury.  The  murdered  man  had 
strength  enough  left  to  draw  his  re- 
volver and  cover  his  assassin,  who 
then  begged  abjectly  for  mercy ;  when 
the  dying  victim  said,  quietly :  "  You 
have  killed  me,  and  I  can  kill  you ; 
but  I  spare  you,  villain  and  coward  as 
you  are,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and 
little  children." 

If  I  were  not  myself,  I  would  love 
to  be  the  Fairfax  that  should  succeed 
that  noble  fellow, — not  alone  for  that 
splendid  piece  of  chivalry  of  which 
there  was  never  more  need  in  this  land 
than  there  is  now,  the  grace  I  mean 
of  forbearance  unto  death  in  the  face 
of  the  worst  injury  one  man  can  in- 
flict on  another ;  —  not  for  that  alone, 
but  because  that  man  was  the  last  of 
a  mighty  line  whose  name  was  the 
pride  of  all  the  boys  of  my  compan- 
ionship, and  whose  great  mansion 
once  nestled  on  the  southern  and 
sunny  side  of  the  high  land  that  gave 
us  only  its  northern  shoulder.  We 
were  proud  of  that  Fairfax  line.  It 
had  disappeared  from  the  country 
many  a  year  before  I  was  born ;  but 
the  tradition  was  strong  still  of  the 
great  Sir  Thomas,  who  fought  with 
Cromwell  for  the  people  against  the 
King.  And  we  preserved  one  tradi- 
tion of  him  that  has  never  appeared 
in  print;  —  how  his  arm  was  so  long 
that  when  he  stood  stretched  to  his 


full  height  the  palm  of  the  hand 
rested  on  the  cap  of  the  knee ;  and  in 
some  skirmish,  also  unrecorded,  when 
our  hero  was  met  alone  in  one  of  our 
narrow  lanes  by  eight  or  ten  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  one  down  and  an- 
other come  on.  Sir  Thomas,  by  favor 
of  his  long  arm  and  stout  heart,  cut 
down  about  half  the  number,  and  the 
rest  galloped  away.  That  Fairfax  was 
a  great  figure  in  our  juvenile  Valhalla. 
He  was  one  of  a  line  of  noble  men, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  that  had  housed 
itself  there  at  Denton  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  It  saw  good  reason 
finally  for  settling  in  Virginia,  gave  a 
great  friend  to  Washington,  but  not  to 
the  infant  Republic;  and  so  came 
down  to  that  man  murdered  the  other 
day  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Pride  in  an  ancestry  like  that,  it 
must  be  good  to  feel.  I  think  that 
man  remembered  he  was  a  Fairfax 
aifd  must  not  stain  his  name  with 
murder  for  murder,  and  that  had 
something  to  do  with  his  noble  for- 
bearance. He  must  die  like  a  Fair- 
fax. Such  persons  bring  with  them 
into  the  world  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  common  run  of  us.  Their  organ- 
ism is  like  the  organ  of  a  g^eat  maker 
— something  unique  for  its  sweetness 
or^  strength ;  and  their  soul,  like  a  great 
organist,  makes  a  music  that  is  all  his 
own.  I  think  we  would  all,  please 
God,  belong  to  a  line  like  that.  It  is 
something  still  in  our  life,  like  the 
separate  line  of  David,  by  which 
should  be  bom  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  greatest  of  all  the  figures  in  human 
history. 

But  when  that  cannot  be,  what  we 
may  all  be  glad  and  proud  of  is  a  line 
that  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  That  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  that  little  man 
who  was  to  worry  out  of  that  factory 
somehow  into  a  pulpit.  The  line 
began  with  the  father  and  mother. 
There  was  a  grandfather  who  fought 
under  Nelson  and  went  overboard  one 
black  night  in  a  storm ;  he  was  on  the 
father's  side.  And  then  on  the  mother's 
side  there  was  another  sailor  who  went 
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down  the  sea  in  a  ship  that  never  came 
up  again.  Then  there  were  two 
widows  who  fought  the  wolf  while 
they  were  able,  and  died  presently  of 
the  fight.  Then,  as  the  century  was 
coming  in,  Yorkshire,  with  its  great 
mills,  began  to  be  to  the  South  of  En- 
gland what  the  West  has  been  to  the 
East  here  in  our  day  —  the  land  of 
promise  to  all  who  wanted  to  better 
themselves.  So  a  bright  orphan  lad 
in  London  and  a  lass  in  Norwich 
heard  of  it,  and  were  caught  by  that 
impulse  to  get  out  of  the  land  of  their 
kindred  which  caught  their  son  many 
a  year  after  and  swept  him  over  the 
Atlantic;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  have  heard  them  say,  they 
were  after  that  quite  of  the  mind  of 
the  old  ballad : 

"  York,  York,  for  my  monie ; 
Of  all  the  places  I  ever  did  see 
This  is  the  best  for  good  companie 
Except  the  City  of  London." 

So  what  the  boy  saw  when  he  began 
to  notice  was  a  woman,  tall  and  deep- 
chested,  with  shining  flaxen  hair  and 
laughing  blue  eyes,  a  damask  rose- 
bloom  on  her  cheek — as  is  the  way 
with  the  women  of  her  nation; — a 
laugh  that  was  music,  too,  and  a  con- 
tagion of  laughter  you  could  not  es- 
cape was  at  the  heart  of  it; — a  step 
like  a  deer  for  lightness,  and  an  activ- 
ity that  could  carry  its  possessor  twenty 
miles  a  day  over  the  rough  northern 
hills,  and  land  her  safe  home  in  the 
evening,  no  more  tired  than  one 
of  our  fashionable  ladies  in  Chicago 
would  be  in  going  from  cellar  to  garret 
in  their  own  house.  Woman's  rights, 
as  a  natural  truth,  must  have  come  to 
me  by  that  mother.  I  believe,  as  I  sit 
and  think  of  her  wonderful  genius  for 
doing  whatever  she  took  in  hand,  that 
if  she  had  been  told  to  do  it  by  her 
sense  of  duty,  and  then  the  way  had 
opened,  she  would  have  led  an  army 
like  the  old  queens,  or  governed  a 
kingdom.  What  she  did  govern  was 
a  houseful  of  great,  growing,  hungry, 
outbreaking  bairns, — keeping  us  all 
well  in  hand»  smiting  all  hinderance 


out  of  our  way,  keeping  us  fed  and 
clad  bravely,  and  paying  for  school, 
as  long  as  we  could  be  spared  to  go, 
out  of  the  eighteen  shillings  a  week 
the  quiet  manful  father  made  at  his 
anvil.  The  kindest  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  a  man's  breast,  I  think,was  his. 
It  stopped  beating  in  a  moment,  one 
hot  July  day;  and  before  any  hand 
could  touch  him  he  was  in  "  the  rest 
that  remains." 

But  in  those  brave  old  days,  while 
the  first  fifteen  years  were  passing  that 
do  so  much  for  us  all,  there  we  were, 
altogether,  in  one  of  the  sweetest  cot- 
tage homes  that  ever  nestled  under 
green  leaves  in  a  green  valley.  There 
was  a  plum  tree  and  a  rose  tree  and 
wealth  of  ivy  and  a  bit  of  greensward 
outside ;  and  inside,  one  room  on  the 
floor  and  two  above ;  a  floor  of  flags 
scoured  white  so  that  you  might  eat 
your  dinner  on  it  and  no  harm  be 
done  except  to  the  floor ;  walls  white- 
washed to  look  like  driven  snow,  with 
pictures  of  great  Bible  figures  hung 
where  there  was  room,  and  in  their 
own  places  kept  so  bright  as  to  be  so 
many  dusky  mirrors;  the  great  ma- 
hogany chest  of  drawers  and  high- 
cased  clock ;  polished  elm  chairs,  and 
corner  cupboard  for  the  china  that  was 
only  got  out  at  high  festivals ;  a  bright 
open  sea-coal  fire  always  alight,  winter 
and  summer ;  with  all  sorts  of  common 
things  for  common  use  stowed  snug 
and  tight  in  their  own  corners,  like  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  Ed'ard  Cuttle, 
mariner.  That  was  the  home  in  the 
day  of  small  things;  matched  then 
and  still  by  ten  thousand  cottages  in 
the  good  old  shire,  but  never  surpassed 
there  or  anywhere,  when  you  count 
what  was  done  and  what  there  was 
to  do  on. 

This  must  be  about  all  The  West- 
ern Monthly  will  print  in  this  num- 
ber, with  wealth  of  better  things  at  her 
command;  so  I  must  stop  now,  and 
leave  the  reader  inside  that  cottage. 
If  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  have  got  to 
go  on  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
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in  some  such  way  as  Hugh  Miller  has 
done  in  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters," I  shall  have  to  linger  about  the 
cottage  I  know  not  how  long ;  for  feel- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  how  much  is  done 
by  the  time  the  boyhood  is  over  and 
the  youth  begins — if  such  a  distinction 
can  be  made — I  can  see  now  how 


many  things  must  have  been  inti- 
mately at  work  beside  that  sweet,  good 
home,  and  what  was  there.  Manners 
and  customs,  traditions,  stories)  reli- 
gion, superstition,  scene,  and  incident, 
all  had  their  place  in  the  lad*s  life,  and 
must  have  their  place  in  the  man*s 
story — if  it  is  ever  told. 


LEGEND    OF   THE    CASTLE    OF    NUREMBERG. 

{From  the  German^ 
BY  MRS.    £.    £.    EVANS. 


AMONGST  the  many  legends  and 
historical  traditions  attached  to 
the  old  castle  of  Nuremberg,  is  a 
curious  story  of  an  event  which  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  castle  was  at 
that  time  governed  by  Count  Frederic 
HI.  of  Hohenzollern,  who  lived  there 
in  princely  state  with  his  wife,  the 
Countess  Elizabeth,  and  their  six 
children.  It  was  a  happy  family.  The 
wedded  pair  loved  each  other  tenderly, 
and  took  pride  in  the  strength  and 
bravery  of  their  sons  and  the  modest 
beauty  of  their  daughters.  Their  re- 
tainers were  faithful,  the  citizens  of 
the  already  famous  city  of  5luremberg 
held  them  in  honor,  the  land  was  no 
longer  disturbed  by  war,  and  through 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  the 
Nurembergers  the  once  dreaded  inva- 
sions of  banded  robbers  had  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

Thus  peaceful  and  prosperous  was 
the  existence  of  this  noble  family  in 
the  year  1264,  At  that  period,  John, 
the  elder  son,  was  eighteen  and  his 
brother  Sigmund  sixteen  years  old. 
They  were  skilled  in  every  knightly 
accomplishment,  and  had  already  won 
distinction  by  their  exertions  in  cer- 
tain fierce  encounters  with  the  rob- 
bers. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity  of  Nuremberg 


suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of 
wolves,  until,  in  desperation,  the  in- 
habitants assembled  in  force  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  haunts,  kill- 
ing meantime  as  many  as  possible. 
Those  tftat  escaped,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  thence  made  frequent 
descents  upon  the  scattered  farms  in 
the  valleys,  so  that  scarcely  a  day 
elapsed  without  some  person  having 
been  destroyed. 

The  most  horrible  event  of  this 
kind  occurred  three  days  before  Mich- 
aelmas^ In  the  forests  of  St.  Sebald 
and  St.  Lawrence  (so  named  from  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Nuremberg)  lived  a 
class  of  peasants  who  made  it  their 
sole  business  to  raise  bees  and  collect 
honey,  which  was  in  great  demand, 
as  foreign  sugars  had  not  yet  begun 
to  be  imported.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  pursuit  carried,  that  the  great  forest 
tract  was  spoken  of  in  the  legal  in- 
struments of  that  period  as  "  the  impe- 
rial bee-garden,"  and  the  bee-farmers 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  government 
taxes  in  honey.  For  some  reason,  the 
magistrate  having  charge  of  such 
matters  issued  an  order  for  the  tax  to 
be  paid  three  days  before  Michaelmas, 
instead  of  on  the  day  itself,  when  it 
would  really  become  due;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  command,  a  certain 
bee-farmer,  living   on  the  northern 
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border  of  St.^  Sebald's  forest,  went 
with  his  wife  to  Nuremberg,  distant 
about  seven  miles,  each  carrying  a 
large  wooden  tub  of  honey  bound  by 
a  strap  across  their  shoulders. 

As  their  cottage  stood  in  a  solitary 
place,  they  could  not  leave  their  fam- 
ily in  the  care  of  any  neighbor ;  but 
they  expected  to  return  in  six  hours  at 
furthest,  and  so  went  away  without 
misgiving,  having  repeatedly  charged 
their  eldest  child,  Wolfgang,  a  bright 
boy  eight  years  old,  to  watch  over 
his  brother  of  four  and  his  little  sister 
of  two  years,  and  on  no  account  to  go 
outside  of  the  house — promising,  if  he 
should  prove  faithful,  to  reward  him 
with  a  present  of  some  gingerbread, 
for  which  it  seems  Nuremberg  was 
even  at  that  early  day,  as  now,  cele- 
brated. 

The  three  children  remained  hap- 
pily together  till  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Wolfgang  saw 
from  the  window  a  little  friend,  the 
son  of  a  neighboring  bee-farmer,  ap- 
proaching the  house,  and  was  soon 
coaxed  by  this  playfellow  to  come  out 
on  the  green  before  the  door.  His 
brother  soon  followed,  and  the  little 
girl,  not  liking  to  be  left  alone,  started 
in  pursuit.  Suddenly  two  wolves  ap- 
peared. The  visitor  climbed  quickly 
up  a  large  linden  tree  which  stood  be- 
fore the  house  and  called  loudly  to 
Wolfgang  to  follow  him.  But  the 
brave  boy,  more  anxious  for  his 
brother  and  sister  than  himself,  caught 
the  little  girl  in  his  right  arm,  seized 
Rudolf  with  his  left  hand,  and 
hastened  with  them  to  the  cottage 
door.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  threshold,  one  wolf  fastened  upon 
his  shoulder,  threw  him  down,  and 
immediately  buried  its  sharp  teeth  in 
his  vitals.  The  other  wolf  tore  to 
pieces  the  little  Rudolf,  who  till  his 
last  breath  called  out  incessantly: 
"Father!  mother!  oh,  God!"  After 
that  both  the  destroyers  fell  upon  the 
sister,  who  had  broken  out  into  fright- 
ened crying,  which  was  soon  silenced 
in  death. 


At  this  moment  the  parents  of  the 
murdered  children  came  in  sight  of 
their  desolated  home.  A  sorrowful 
presentiment  had  caused  them  to 
hasten  their  steps,  so  that  they  had 
accomplished  the  last  few  miles  in 
half  the  time  usually  required;  but 
the  first  glance  assured  them  that  they 
were  too  late,  and  their  cries  of  grief 
were  so  harrowing  that  the  wolves  ran 
away  in  fear. 

As  if  it  were  impbssible  that  the 
still  smoking  bones  lying  before  them 
could  be  the  remains  of  their  beloved 
children,  the  father  and  mother  went 
raving  into  the  house,  and  called  with 
despairing  voices:  "Children,  come! 
come,  children !  here  are  your  ginger- 
cakes  ! "  With  what  joy  did  they  rush 
to  the  door  when  they  heard  a  child's 
voice  in  reply !  But  it  was  the  lament- 
ing voice  of  the  neighbor's  boy,  now 
descending  from  the  tree,  who  ex- 
plained to  the  distracted  parents  the 
horrible  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  their  darlings.  After  many  mo- 
ments of  speechless  agony,  the  woman 
broke  the  deathly  stillness  by  saying 
to  her  husband,  with  the  calmness  of 
insanity:  "Come,  Henry,  let  us  go  to 
Nuremberg  and  take  our  children 
away  firom  the  magistrate,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  give  them  to  us,  we  will 
carry  off  his  children  and  throw  them 
to  the  wolves ! "  "  Alas !  why  did  he 
demand  the  honey-tax  this  year  before 
it  was  due ! "  sighed  the  heart-broken 
father;  saying  which,  he,  without 
knowing  what  he  did,  threw  the  dear 
remains  into  the  tub  which  still  hung 
upon  his  back,  and  involuntarily  tot- 
tered after  his  wife  toward  Nurem- 
berg. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  city,  the 
miserable  pair  rushed  to  the  magis- 
trate's house,  demanding  imperiously 
of  the  guard  at  the  door:  "Where  is 
the  bailiff  with  the  children?"  The 
man  replied  insolently :  "At  the  castle 
with  the  Count.  What  do  you  want 
of  him  at  this  late  hour?"  The 
woman  flew  to  the  castle,  and  sprang 
up  the  brilliantly-lighted  staircase  into 
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the  noble  hall,  where  the  Count  and  a 
company  of  his  favorite  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  magistrate,  were  cele- 
brating the  eighteenth  birthday  of  his 
elder  son,  John. 

A  tender  and  thoughtful  mood  had 
taken  possession  of  all  minds;  for  just 
before  the  watchman  upon  the  tower 
had  announced,  with  a  blast  of  his 
trumpet,  the  beginning  of  the  last 
hour  before  midnight,  the  eventful 
moment  when,  eighteen  years  before, 
the  Countess,  wavering  between  life 
and  death,  had  given  successful  birth 
to  her  first  child.  It  was  then  that 
the  bereaved  mother  darted  amidst 
the  group  of  boys  and  girls  playing 
in  the  hall,  snatched  up  one  child 
after  another,  and  cried  out,  as  she 
sought  in  vain  for  the  familiar  little 
faces :  **  Emma,  Rudolf,  Wolfgang 
— where  are  you,  then  ?"  Every  one 
asked:  "Who  is  she?**  "Whom  does 
she  seek?*'  But  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  questions,  and  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  was  first  guessed  from  the 
words  of  the  bee-farmer,  who  now 
came  into  the  hall,  threw  the  bloody 
bones  upon  the  floor,  and  said: 
"There,  my  noble  lords,  take  your 
last  tax  from  me,  a  poor  unhappy 
father!" 

This  event  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  family  and  their  guests.  The 
two  young  noblemen,  moved  by  the 
purest  sympathy,  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  summon  the  whole  community 
to  go  out  in  a  body  and  free  the  poor 
farmers  from  the  frightful  plague  of 
wolves.  Before  the  company  broke 
up,  a  wolf-hunt  was  agreed  upon  for 
the  next  day ;  and,  before  sunrise,  the 
young  counts  rode  away  at  the  head 
of  thirty  experienced  huntsmen  and 
more  than  a  hundred  vigorous  serv- 
ants, who  led  between  twenty  and 
thirty  fierce  hunting-dogs  in  leash. 

The  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
close  all  the  forest  paths ;  and  by  sun- 
set eighteen  wolves,  besides  six  boais, 
five  deer,  and  ten  foxes,  were  killed. 
The  hunt  raged  fiercest  around  the 
cottage  of  the  unfortunate  bee-farmer. 


He  had  himself  conducted  Count  John 
to  the  spot,  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
children's  toys,  lying  scattered  around 
the  door,  had  burst  into  loud  lamen- 
tations. The  cheeks  of  the  Count  also 
were  moistened  with  manly  tears ;  and 
with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he 
swore  not  to  rest  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extirpating  all  dangerous 
wild  beasts  from  the  forest.  Just  then 
he  saw  two  wolves,  maddened  by  hun- 
ger, licking  the  spot  which  had  yester- 
day been  wet  with  the  children's  blood. 
Without  horse  or  spear,  for  he  had  left 
both  by  the  linden  tree  beyond  the 
wolves,  he  rushed  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow  upon  the  beasts,  and  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  drawn  sword  cut 
off  the  head  of  one  of  them.  The 
other  sprang  upon  him,  and  had 
already  fastened  its  eager  jaws  in  the 
side  of  the  brave  youth,  when  one 
of  his  dogs,  which  had  followed  him 
slowly,  flew  at  the  throat  of  the  wolf, 
so  that,  occupied  with  its  own  danger, 
it  could  not  give  the  deadly  bite.  With 
a  desperate  effort,  the  monster  flung 
off  the  faithful  dog,  and  then  sprang 
upon  the  Count  in  a  rage ;  but  as 
quiokly  was  John's  sharp  sword  bur- 
ied in  the  beast's  entrails. 

One  may  imagine  the  horror  of  Sig- 
mund  when,  the  sudden  noise  having 
called  him  out  of  the  house,  he  com- 
prehended his  brother's  recent  peril; 
and  his  joy  when,  on  carefully  exam- 
ining the  wounded  side,  he  Found  it 
merely  scratched  and  only  slightly 
bloody. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition soon  reached  the  city,  and 
the  Council  began  at  once  to  make 
preparations  for  a  worthy  reception 
of  the  victors.  Toward  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  hunters  passed 
within  the  walls  through  the  Thier- 
gaertner  gate.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  rode  the  bee-farmer  upon 
a  snow-white  horse  from  the  castle 
stables,  and  with  bow  and  quiver 
shrouded  in  crape.  Behind  him  fifty 
servants  bore  the  slaughtered  beasts 
upon  poles  on  their  shoulders ;  while 
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fifty  more  walked  on  both  sides  with 
blazing  torches  in  their  hands.  Next 
rode  the  young  knights,  John  and  Sig- 
mund,  upon  two  black  horses;  and  be- 
hind them,  three  abreast,  came  thirty 
noble  archers.  Lastly,  by  command 
of  the  Council,  twenty-five  armorers  in 
glittering  armor,  and  carrying  torches, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

When  the  procession  had  reached 
St.  Scbald's  Church,  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  two  lords  of  the  Council 
thanked  the  brave  young  men  in  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  for  deliver- 
ance from  trouble  and  danger,  and 
invited  them  to  supper  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  City  Hall,  which  had 
been  duly  adorned  for  the  feast.  As 
the  huntsmen  entered  the  saloon  they 
were  met  by  the  daughters  of  the  no- 
blest houses  of  Nuremberg,  who  placed 
upon  the  head  of  each  a  garland  of 
flowers,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
kettie-drums.  Around  the  table  were 
already  seated  the  parents  of  both  the 
crowners  and  the  crowned,  and  at  the 
head  were  the  Count  and  Countess. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  joyful 
astonishment  of  the  young  men. 
Feasting  and  dancing  continued  till 
midnight,  and  before  the  company 
separated  a  second  wolf-hunt  was 
arranged  for  the  next  day — Mich- 
aelmas. 

By  five  o*clock  the  next  morning  the 
two  young  knights  were  ready  to  re- 
pair to  the  rendezvous  of  their  hunter 
friends,  when  the  Countess  Elizabeth 
came  into  their  chamber  with  troubled 
looks  and  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
besought  them,  by  their  filial  love,  to 
remain  that  day  at  home  and  not  go 
even  outside  of  the  castle.  This  re- 
quest of  their  beloved  mother  greatly 
surprised  her  sons.  They  declared 
that  only  extraordinary  reasons  could 
justify  them  in  breakihg  their  promise 
to  join  the  hunt,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  such  reasons  existed. 

"A  thousand  reasons,**  answered 
the  Countess, "  and  yet  all  based  upon 
a  single  dream." 

"I  thought  so,  dear  mother,"  inter- 

16 


rupted  John ; "  I  feared  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  wound  in  my  side  would 
bring  you  bad  dreams,  and  therefore 
I  wished  to  keep  it  secret." 

But  the  Countess  solemnly  replied : 
"  No,  my  son,  so  clearly  and  circum- 
stantially did  no  soul  ever  dream 
through  merely  human  causes.  I  saw 
your  dead  bodies,  torn  with  many 
wounds,  carried  up  the  hill  to  the 
castle.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
that  sight!" 

The  two  sons  pressed  their  mother's 
hands  with  affectionate  warmth,  and 
assured  her  that,  in  obedient  respect 
to  the  anxiety  of  a  good  mother,  they 
would  keep  out  of  danger,  so  feu"  as 
might  be  consistent  with  honor. 

'*  Do  you  see,  mother,"  continued 
Sigmund  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "your 
dream  has  already  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, and  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
bear  the  disgrace  of  having  your  sons 
break  their  word  and  become  a  deris- 
ion to  their  companions  through  over- 
solicitude  concerning  the  images  of  a 
dream  I " 

After  a  moment  of  speechless  sor- 
row, the  mother  fell  hastily  upon  the 
necks  of  her  sons,  covered  their  faces 
with  kisses  and  tears,  and  cried,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Farewell,  my  children  I 
God  protect  you,  —  I  can  do  nothing 
more ! "  and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 
But,  while  still  upon  the  threshold,  she 
called  back  to  them,  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,"  Remember,  be  prudent ; 
and,  above  all  things,  do  not  forget  to 
take  the  two  dogs  with  you." 

With  imploring  voice,  John  an- 
swered :  "  Pray  excuse  us  from  taking 
the  dogs ;  it  is  agreed  upon  that  they 
shall  be  left  at  home.  They  spoiled 
our  sport  several  times  yesterday,  and 
excepting  the  service  which  one  of 
them  rendered  me,  and  which  greatfer 
vigilance  on  my  part  will  henceforth 
make  unnecessary,  they  were  of  no 
advantage.  On  that  account,  I  left 
them  yesterday  at  the  tower  in  the 
suburbs." 

But  the  Countess  said:  "I  com- 
mand you,  as  your  mother,  to  take 
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the  two  faithful  hounds,  which  have 
twice  saved  your  lives." 

The  youths,  though  greatly  vexed, 
replied:  "We  will  obey  you." 

After  she  had  left  them,  they  went 
thoughtfully  down  the  castle  stairs, 
mounted  their  horses  in  silence,  bade 
two  servants  go  before  and  release 
Drusus  and  Nero,  their  two  watch- 
dogs, and  then  rode  slowly  down  the 
castle  hill  and  over  the  river  Pcg^itz 
to  the  tower.  On  arriving  there,  they 
ordered  the  servants  to  go  on  with  the 
dogs  toward  the  gate,  and  charged 
them,  with  unwonted  earnestness,  to 
be  very  careful.  While  the  keeper  of 
the  tower  addressed  a  few  necessary 
words  to  John,  Sigmund  rode  to  the 
window,  took  from  the  sill  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  wrote  over  the  door:  "In 
obedience  to  our  dear  mother,  we  came 
here  against  our  will  to-day,  Michael- 
mas, 1264. — Sigmund."  And  John, 
at  his  brother's  request,  though  laugh- 
ing all  the  while  at  the  singular  fancy, 
signed  his  name,  "John,"  underneath. 

As  the  young  knights  rode  away 
from  the  tower,  following  their  serv- 
ants along  the  road,  they  heard 
suddenly,  at  some  distance,  a  fright- 
ful ^cream;  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  than  a  hundred  men  had  gath- 
ered in  a  crowd.  The  young  men 
hurried  on  at  a  quick  trot,  and  learned 
with  horror,  at  the  German  House, 
that  their  dogs  had  torn  to  pieces  the 
child  of  a  scythe-smith  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  appeared  that  when  the 
servants  had  reached  the  spot,  they 
met  the  child,  whom  his  mother,  in 
her  anxiety  to  protect  him  from  the 
cold  morning  air,  had  covered  with  a 
wolf-skin.  The  little  boy  had  been  to 
buy  dainties  in  a  shop  where  his 
mother  had  often  fed  him  with  sweets, 
in  spite  of  the  anxious  protestations 
of  the  father.  He  had  just  emptied 
his  pockets,  when  the  servants,  with 
the  two  fierce  dogs,  passed  by  the  Ger- 
man House.  Scarcely  had  the  dogs 
sighted  the  wolf-skin  upon  the  child, 
when,  with  one  strong  bound,  they 
freed  themselves  from  the  servants* 


hands,  and  rushed  with  their  sharp 
teeth  upon  the  unfortunate  little  one, 
whom  they  had  mistaken  for  a  wolf. 

As  John  and  Sigmund  passed 
through  the  crowd  standing  around 
the  dead  body,  they  met  the  careless 
servants,  who  now  held  the  dogs  in 
leash ;  and  springing  from  their  horses, 
they  drew  their  swords  and  with  one 
blow  killed  both  the  animals — which, 
in  their  irrational  zeal,  had  believed 
that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  had 
come  whining  joyfully  around  their 
enraged  masters. 

They  then  took  the  rope  from  the 
dogs*  necks,  tied  the  hands  of  the 
thoughtless  servants  behind  their 
backs,  and  sent  them  to  the  casde 
prison,  under  the  charge  of  a  body  of 
smiths  armed  with  axes  and  ham* 
mers. 

Afterwards,  John  knelt  down  beside 
the  mother,  who  had  fallen  on  the 
ground  by  her  murdered  child,  took 
her  hand,  and,  weeping  himself,  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

While  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  the 
by-standers  testified  to  their  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  a  meddlesome  peasant 
(whose  neglected  crops  h^d  once  been 
trampled  down  by  the  Count's  pack 
of  hounds)  pressed  his  way  amidst  the 
throng  and  cried  out :  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so?  Behold  the  wolves  which 
killed  the  bee-farmer's  children ! " 

These  words,  envenomed  with  the 
poison  of  hell,  fell  fruitfully  upon  the 
black  soil  of  ignoble  minds.  The  ear- 
lier awakened  discontent  increased; 
curses  filled  the  air ;  and  before  the  in- 
famous beginnings  could  be  checked, 
murderous  hands  laid  John  dead  at 
the  feet  of  the  despairing  mother. 

Sigmund,  who  had  thrown  himself 
upon  his  brother,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
shield  him  from  his  fate,  was  snatched 
away  by  a  compassionate  peasant,  and 
placed  upon  his  horse,  when  he  in- 
stinctively rode  away  from  the  scene 
of  danger ;  but  he  was  speedily  brought 
back,  and  after  a  few  moments'  delay 
was  murdered  by  his  pursuers. 

Then  the  bloody  weapons  fell  irom. 
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the  hands  of  the  desperate  scythe- 
smiths,  and  all  at  once  words  of  re- 
morse and  mutual  reproach  arose — 
loudest,  indeed,  from  the  lips  of  the 
wretched  man  who,  through  his  hell- 
ish speech,  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
tumult.  Dismayed  at  what  they  had 
done,  the  people  lifted  up  the  dead 
bodies,  laid  them  upon  litters,  and, 
with  hypocritical  lamentations,  turned 
toward  the  castle,  followed  by  a  great 
many  inhabitants  of  the  inner  city, 
who,  through  curiosity  or  a  desire  to 
be  of  some  use,  had  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  horror. 

As  yet,  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  event  had  p)enetrated  to 
the  noble  family  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned. Even  while  the  mournful 
procession  was  approaching.  Count 
Frederic  sat  at  breakfast,  making 
merry  over  the  dream  which  his  wife 
had  related  to  him ;  and  she,  unable 
to  regard  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a 
jest,  walked,  with  the  young  Countess 
Hedwig,  of  Nassau,  toward  one  of  the 
bow-windows  to  conceal  her  tears  from 
her  incredulous  husband.  Suddenly 
she  cried  out :  "  Oh,  heavens,  what  do 
1  see !  A  great  crowd  of  men  are  fill- 
ing the  market-place!.  This  throng, 
these  movements,  mean  nothing  good. 
They  are  coming  nearer — they  are 
weeping!  Do  you  not  see,  Hedwig, 
the  many  handkerchiefs?  They  are 
coming,  with  15ud  cries,  up  the  castle 
hill!  Frederic!  Hedwig!  Oh,  my 
dream ! " 

The  Count,  startled  by  the  cry  of  his 
wife,  hastened  to  her  help.  But  he 
stood  still,  as  though  turned  to  stone, 
as  he  saw  from  the  window  the  crowd 
approaching,  bearing  two  litters  and 
leading  Sigmund's  horse.  Hedwig 
turned  fearfully  pale.  At  last  Count 
Frederic  broke  the  dreadful  silence. 

"Come,  Elizabeth;  come,  Hedwig," 
he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  let 
us  go  and  see  what  we  have  loved  so 
well ;  in  death,  also,  they  are  dear  to 
us!" 

Involuntarily,  Elizabeth  and  Hed- 
wig leaned  upon  his  arms  and  tottered 


down  the  stairs  to  meet  the  procession 
which  had  just  entered  the  court. 

The  bearers  set  down,  their  burdens 
and  threw  back  the  pall.  Then,  first, 
the  father  exclaimed,  in  heart-broken 
tones,  "//  is  i/iey  f'  and,  in  despair, 
the  mother  repeated,  **  It  is  they  T* 
Many  of  the  spectators,  those  who  had 
known  the  young  Counts  intimately, 
and  others,  strangers,  whose  hearts 
were  tender  in  the  presence  of  afflic- 
tion, shared,  sobbing,  the  grief  of  the 
unfortunate  parents.  At  last  a  young 
man,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  in 
whose  breast  compassion  and  the  love 
of  justice  held  equal  sway,  called  out 
to  the  by-standers  around  the  litters : 
*'  The  blood  of  these  worthy  youths 
shall  be  avenged  seven-fold  upon 
the  murderers!"  Upon  this  arose  a 
fearful  curse  against  the  guilty  ones, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  avengers 
of  blood  started  for  the  suburbs  to  exe- 
cute their  stern  purpose  without  delay. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  had  aroused 
himself  from  his  stupor  of  sorrow 
sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  cruel 
design  of  the  departing  crowd,  he 
hastened  after  them  at  full  speed, 
placed  himself  in  their  way  upon  the 
Pegnitz  bridge,  and  implored  them 
not  to  add  to  his  regrets  by  further 
bloodshed.  He  could  only  restrain 
them,  however,  by  solemnly  promis- 
ing that  he  himself  would  immedi- 
ately undertake  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  the  criminals.  *'But,  noble 
Count,  even  to-day ! "  cried  the  leader; 
"otherwise  we  will  yet  hold  a  night 
trial."  Frederic,  shuddering  at  these 
ominous  words,  promised  this  also; 
and  commanded,  upon  the  spot,  that 
a  summons  should  be  sent  to  the 
neighboring  towns  requiring  five  hun- 
dred armed  knights  to  join  him  by  a 
forced  march. 

The  generous  Count  gave  this  order 
purposely  in  a  loud  voice,  rightly  sus- 
pecting that  the  murderers  were  within 
hearing;  and  they,  profiting  by  his 
clemency,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Donan- 
worth, —  thus  sparing  the  bereaved  fa- 
ther the  painful  necessity  of  expiating 
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the  blood  of  his  sons  by  that  of  more 
than  a  hundred  heads  of  families. 

Nor  did  he  revenge  himself  by  the 
spoliation  of  their  possessions,  but 
paciiied  public  sentiment  by  laying 
upon  each  man  a  yearly  tax  of  seven 
farthings,  from  which  charge  of  blood- 
money  the  city  of  Nuremberg  was  re- 
leased by  Duke  Frederic  V.,  in  the 
year  1386. 

The  memory  of  this  horrible  tragedy 
haunted  continually  the  after  lives  of 
the  unhappy  parents.  Elizabeth  died 
in  1272;  and  Frederic  mourned  in 
gloomy  dejection,  until,  in  1273,  the 
election  of  his  uncle  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  to  the  throne  of  the  German 
Empire  drew  him  into  political  life, 
and  the  sacred  interests  of  his  native 
land  filled  the  heart  which  excessive 
affliction  had  rendered  dead  to  domes- 
tic happiness. 

The  ashes  of  John  and  Sigmund  are 
said  to  lie  in  St.  James's  Church,  Nu- 


remberg, under  the  altar  in  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance ;  and 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  to  be  found  in  the 
court  of  the  ancient  "  Moonlight  Inn," 
a  fresco  painted  in  three  compart- 
ments, illustrating  the  events  narrated 
above.  The  centre  picture  showed  the 
two  youths  as  they  rode  to  the  hunt, 
with  their  fpllowers ;  that  on  the  right 
hand,  the  do]g  which  tore  the  smith's 
child ;  and  that  upon  the  left,  the  mur- 
der of  one  of  the  brothers. 

But  the  "Moonlight  Inn"  of  old 
times  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern 
hotel  bearing  the  same  name,  but  con- 
taining no  relic  of  ancient  fresco ;  the 
altar  in  St.  James's  Church  is  bare  of 
any  inscription  to  the  lamented  youths 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  beneath, 
and  only  in  the  old  castle  does  the  tra- 
dition still  find  a  local  habitation  for 
its  pathetic  incidents,  which  are  "too 
strange  not  to  be  true.** 


SAPPHO. 


BY  EDGAR   FAWCETT. 


WILD-EYED  at  dawn  she  crouches  on  the  cliff; 
Her  lyre  amid  the  myrtles  flung;  dank  hair 
Blown  from  the  pallor  of  a  face  that  yearns 
With  infinite  despair. 

Slow  scarlet  heightens  in  the  pearly  east; 

Foam  blushes  on  the  coiling  billow's  rim; 
Sunward  along  the  roseate  waters,  now, 
Fleet  sea-birds  waver  dim. 

Leucadia  sparkles  to  arisen  day, 

A  lyre  among  its  myrtles  gleaming  clear, 
Haunted  with  echoes  of  a  farewell  song 
Far  centuries  must  hear. 


Beautiful  Hope,  that  diest  as  Sappho  died,^- 

Wofully  falling  to  as  chill  a  wave ; 
Forever  to  my  dark  heart  may  there  float 
A  death-song  from  thy  grave ! 
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A  Voice  from  the  Future  Capi- 
tal.— Of  newspaper  nature — the  quality 
ia  journals  which  corresponds  to  **  human 
nature"  in  persons — we  get  some  capital 
illustrations  in  the  sheets  which  come  to 
OS  occasionally — indeed  quite  often — 
fipom  this  or  that  settlement  along  the  fron- 
tier, and  which  bear  upon  their  foreheads 
the  pregnant  legend  "Vol.  I.,  No.  I." 

The  latest  arrival  of  this  kind  hails  from 
Fort  Kearney,  an  old  military  post  on  the 
Platte,  and  now  a  station  in  full  and  regu- 
lar standing  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. To  the  passenger  along  that  thor- 
oughfare no  Settlement  is  visible  from  the 
station.  There  may  be  a  "city''  nestled 
somewhere  over  the  ridge — "a  black- 
smith-shop, a  shanty,  and  another  shanty  " 
— and  there  probably  is  such;  at  least  we 
are  to  infer  one  or  more  houses  from  the 
£ict  which  has  already  been  hinted — a 
local  newspaper.     This  luminary  in   the 

West what  are   we  talking  of?    West^ 

forsooth !  The  very  name  of  the  newspa- 
per of  Fort  Kearney  disabuses  the  dull 
mind  at  once  of  the  idea  of  occidentality; 
for  there,'  blazoned  over  one-third  <he  en- 
tire space  of  the  first  page,  it  stands — 
"The  Central  Star."  The  three  brave 
columns  of  this  first  page — a  little  shorter 
they  are  than  the  column  which  you  are 
now  reading — are  occupied  by  as  many 
advertisements.  The  next  page  contains 
a  "leader"  on  "Our  Advent," — a  com- 
munication (apparently  new)  from  Major- 
General  Auger;  and,  by  way  of  variety, 
the  same  three  advertisements  which  we 
encountered  on  page  one.  The  remaining 
pages  are  respectably  filled,  and  redound 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  "Star"  nfks 
created  quite  as  effectively  as  do  the  pages 
of  many  of  our  pretentious  dailies  to  the 
purpose  of  their  creation.  Need  we  tell 
tbe  reader  accustomed  to  frontier  journal- 
ism that  the  Thunderer  of  Fort  Kearney 
**wiU  be  progressive  in  every  respect, 
advocating  improvement  in  every  depart- 


ment of  life"?  Need  we  assure  him  that 
it  will  proceed  straightway  to  "  enlighten 
mankind  and  elevate  him  to  a  higher  con- 
dition;" that  it  "will  insert  no  adver- 
tisements not  suitable  to  the  columns  of 
our  paper;"  that  it  will  "  do  its  best  to 
promote  all  things  that  will  conduce," 
etc.,  and  to  "make  what  is  now  a  dreary 
wilderness  and  a  place  for  wolves  to  howl 
in, — a  garden  on  earth,  full  of  shady 
groves  and  fences  of  living  green"  ?  (The 
editor  is  also  a  nursery-man.)  Above  all, 
need  we  inform  him  that  desert-bound 
Fort  Kearney  (or  any  other  settlement,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  is,  to  quote  the  language 
of  the  "Star,"  "surrounded  by  fine  fertile 
prairies,"  with  timber  plentiful,  rich  beds 
of  coal  aching  underneath  the  surface  for 
the  stroke  of  the  miner's  pick,  climate 
equable  but  varied,  water  plenty  and  of 
rare  purity,  etc.  ?  That "  four  railroads  are 
aiming  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Fort  Kearney,  making  it  the  great  rail- 
road centre  of  the  Central  Plains,"  is 
equally  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is 
chiefly  as  a  future  national  capital  that  the 
representative  frontier  "city"  shines;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  the  public 
buildings  thither  that  the  editor  of  the 
"Star"  will  address  himself.  Short  as 
are  the  columns  of  this  twinkling,  twink- 
'  ling  little  luminary,  not  one  of  tfiem  fails 
to  contain  the  announcement  that  "the 
central  location  of  Fort  Kearney  renders 
it  favorable  for  consideration  as  a  proper 
place  for  the  location  of  the  National 
Capital." 

Thus  we  see  that,  whatever  the  cate- 
chists  may  decide  is  the  chief  end  of 
man,  the  chief  end  of  frontier  towns  and 
settlements  is,  first,  to  have  a  newspaper; 
next  to  possess  a  few  trunk-railroads  cen- 
tring therein  (on  the  map,  at  least); 
next,  to  be  the  properest  place  in  America 
for  the  national  capital ;  and  finally,  per- 
haps to  get  a  store  and  a  few  houses.  It 
is  customary  for  the  flippant  to  laugh  at 
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the  windy  harangues  of  the  frontier  jour- 
nals and  orators;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  amiss  than  to  censure  this  natural 
manifestation  of  an  epoch  in  development. 
We  cannot  expect  the  fires  of  civilization 
to  be  kindled  without  a  little  blowing. 


Mathematics  vs.  Physics. — Professor 
Huxley,  who  is  the  Boanerges  among  Brit- 
ish scientists,  not  long  ago,  in  an  "  After- 
dinner  Speech,"  pitched  into  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  exact  sciences,  and,  like  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop,  played  smash  generally. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  characterized 
mathematical  training  as  almost  purely  de- 
ductive. "The  mathematician,"  said  he, 
"  starts  with  a  few  simple  propositions,  the 
proof  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  they  are 
called  self-evident;  and  the  rest  of  the  work 
consists  of  subtle  deductions  from  them. 
The  teaching  of  languages,  at  any  rate  as 
ordinarily  practised,  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature; — authority  and  tradition  fur- 
nish the  data,  and  the  mental  operations 
are  deductive." 

These  expressions  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  Professor  J.  J.  Sylvester,  a  distin- 
guished mathematician,  who,  after  insinu- 
ating that  if  the  speech  had  been  made 
before  dinner  instead  of  after  dinner  it 
would  have  been  couched  in  more  guarded 
terms,  proceeds  to  "walk  into"  Huxley 
"like  a  thousand  of  brick;"  and  after 
arguing  in  a  general  way  to  show  that 
mathematics  afford  a  boundless  scop>e  for 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  efforts  of  im- 
agination and  invention,  resorts  to  a  spe- 
cific illustration  in  the  instance  of  the 
Mathematical  Euristic:  ^ 

"The  so-called  canonical  representation  of  a 
binary  quartic  of  the  eighth  degree,  I  found  to  be 
a  quartic  multiplied  by  itself,  together  with  a  sum 
of  powers  of  its  linear  factors, — just  as  for  the 
fourth  degree  it  w^s  known  to  be  a  quadric  into 
itself,  together  with  a  sum  of  powers  of  its  factors  ; 
but  for  a  sextic,  a  cube  multiplied  into  itself,  with 
a  tail  of  powers  as  before,  was  not  found  to  an- 
swer. To  find  the  true  representation  was  like 
looking  out  into  universal  space  for  a  planet  de- 
siderated according  to  Bode's  or  any  other  empir- 
ical law.  I  found  my  desideratum  as  follows  : 
I  invented  a  catena  of  morphological  processes, 
which,  applied  to  a  quadric  or  quartic,  causes 
each  to  reproduce  itself;  I  then  considered  the  two 
quadrics  and  two  quartics  to  be  nominally  dis- 
tinguishable (one  as  the  au  to -mo  rphic  derivative  of 
the  other),  although  phenomenally  identical.   The 


same  catena  of  processes  applied  to  the  cubic 
gave  no  longer  an  identical  but  a  distinct  deriva- 
tive, and  the  product  of  the  two  I  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  the  before-mentioned  square  of  the 
quadric  or  of  the  quartic.  *  *  I  discovered 
and  developed  the  whole  theory  of  canonical  bi- 
nary forms  for  odd  degrees,  and,  as  far  as  yet 
made  out,  for  even  degrees,  too,  at  one  evening 
sitting,  with  a  decanter  of  port  wine  to  sustain 
nature's  flagging  energies,  in  a  back  office  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields.  The  work  was  done,  and  well 
done,  but  at  the  usual  cost  of  rackii^  thought  — 
a  brain  on  fire,  and  feet  feeling,  or  feelingiess,  as 
if  plunged  in  an  ice  pail.  That  night  we  sle/i  mo 
more.  The  canonisant  of  the  quartic  (its  cubic 
coinvariant )  was  the  first  thing  to  offer  itself  to  in- 
quiry. I  had  but  to  think  the  words  '  Resulnnt 
of  (^intic  and  its  (Canonisant,'  and  the  octodeca- 
hedric  skew  invariant  would  have  fallen  spon- 
taneously into  my  lap.'* 

Not  content  with  this  overwhelming  ar- 
gument, the  learned  Professor  proceeds  to 
heap  "  Pclion  upon  Ossa,"  after  this  man- 
ner: 

"  By  its  aid  [that  is,  the  invariantive  criteria  of 
the  constitution  of  a  quintic]  I  discovered  the  es- 
sential character  of  the  famous  amphigenous  sur- 
face of  the  ninth  order,  and  its  bicuspidal  univer- 
sal section  of  the  fourth  order  (otherwise  termed 
Blcorn),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  third  part  of  my 
Trilogy." 

In  continuation  of  the  argument  he 
says: 

"  We  have,  then,  only  to  accept  and  apply  the 
familiar  mathematical  principle  of  the  two  ends 
of  infinity,  being  one  afid  the  same  point,  and  the 
otherwise  immovable  stumbling-block  of  duality 
is  done  away  with,  and  the  universe  reintegrated 
in  the  wished-for  unity." 

Who  will  doubt,  after  reading  tliese  ex- 
tracts, that  the  science  of  mathematics 
affords  a  boundless  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  efforts  of  imagination  and 
invention?  Dares  Professor  Huxley  to 
venture  on  a  reply?  After  all,  Professor 
Sylvester  is  among  the  most  eminent  of 
living  mathematicians;  and  these  extracts, 
which  to  the  ordinary  reader  appear  to  be 
mere  jargon,  in  reality  have  reference  to 
some  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  the  purely 
mathematical  sciences. 


The  Pardoning  Power. — There  is 
hardly  any  subject  regarding  which  looser 
ideas  prevail  in  the  community  than  touch- 
ing the  nature  and  limits  of  the  pardoning 
power.  Many  persons  seem  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  criminal  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  or  imprisonment  after  a  fair  and 
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impartial  trial,  the  Executive  may  subvert 
the  law  by  an  exercise  of  that  power 
purely  arbitrary.  The  power  vested  in 
him,  however,  is  not  a  legislative  or  judi- 
cial one:  it  is  given  him,  not  to  be  used 
in  opposition  to  the  law,  but  simply  to 
supplement  it — to  remedy  evils  which 
would  defeat  its  very  end  and  spirit.  If  a 
conviction  has  been  obtained  through  a 
mistake  of  the  jury  about  the  law,  or  by 
perjured  testimony,  or  if  any  new  evi- 
dence has  come  to  light  since  the  trial, 
showing  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  interpose,  as  in  other  similar  cases 
that  may  be  imagined.  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  interference  is  to  be  made,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  judicially  a 
wrong  judgment,  or  annulling  the  law 
and  its  penalty,  but  simply  to  rescue  the 
law  itself  from  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  or 
erroneous  administration.  If  the  mis- 
chiefis  complained  of  lie  in  the  very  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law  itself,  the  Executive 
has  no  power  over  them;  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  from  the  Legislature,  and 
not  from  the  pardoning  power.  For  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  State  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  a  person  sentenced  to  death, 
at  the  instance  ot  citizens  who  are  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment — and  simply 
because  they  are  opposed  to  it, — would  be, 
of  course,  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power; 
assuming  to  abolish  the  death-penalty, 
when  he  has  legally  but  a  negative  voice 
in  making  or  ehanging  the  laws. 

If  there  is  anything  "^calculated  to  ex- 
cite disgust  with  much  of  what  passes  for 
philanthropy  in  these  days,  it  is  the  mawk- 
ish sympathy  for  criminals  which  is  so 
prevalent,  and  which  prompts  so  many 
petitions  for  their  pardon.  Strange  to 
say,  it  is  not  for  such  as  are  partially 
steeped  in  guilt  that  the  sympathies  of 
many  are  excited; — it  is  only  when  some 
double-distilled  villain  of  the  blackest 
dye  is  about  to  be  dragged  to  punishment, 
that  they  feel  a  tug^ng  at  the  heart- 
strings. There  are  some  men  whose 
moral  idiosyncrasy  is  such  that  they  set 
no  bounds  to  their  indignation  against 
comparatively  pardonable  offences;  but 
cry  out  with  horror  when  an  atrocious 
murderer  pa3rs  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 


They  have  no  charity  for  the  slaveholder — 
who,  after  all,  but  acts  like  all  his  neigh- 
bors; but  for  the  cool,  calculating  fiend, 
who  thrusts  a  dagger  at  your  heart,  they 
are  ready  to  pour  forth  their  tears  like 
water.  We  are  sick  of  this  puling,  cant- 
ing "philanthropy,"  which  weeps  more 
for  criminals  than  for  the  innocent  vic- 
tims who  are  wronged  by  them.  We  are 
out  of  patience  with  these  milk-and-water 
people,  who  talk  of  pity  only  for  cut- 
throats, and  make  a  martyr  oyt  of  every 
blood-stained  assassin.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  public  has  become  nearly  nauseated 
with  their  miscalled  philanthropy  and  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  the  cold-blooded  vil- 
lain  who  deliberately  robs  his  fellow-man 
of  life  win  no  longer  be  spoken  of  in  soft, 
delicate,  mincing  terms,  as  '<  this  unforfu- 
naU  man,"  or  "this  unkaffpy  mati,"  but 
will  be  denounced  in  plain,  old-fashioned 
English,  as  what  he  is — a  murderer  and 
an  enemy  of  his  race. 


Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  address  on  "Caste," 
in  illustrating  the  social  condition  from 
which  we  have  emerged,  cites  the  example 
of  a  French  lady,  Madame  Du  Chatelet, 
remarkable  among  her  sex  for  various  tal- 
ents, imd  especially  as  a  mathematician, 
having  been  the  translator  of  Newton's 
"Principia."  He  states  that  "this  great 
lady,  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  undressing  before  men-servants 
of  her  household,  not  considering  it  well- 
proved  that  such  persons  were  of  the  hu- 
man family.".  We  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor's citation  is  unfortunate.  W^e  doubt 
whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  civilized 
history,  he  could  have  selected  an  exam- 
ple less  fortunate. 

The  Marquis  Du  Chatelet  married  Ga- 
brielle  Emilie  de  Breteuil,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  those  times,  was  al- 
lowed no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  her 
hand.  Her  husband  was  many  years  her 
senior,  and  was  dull,  good-natured,  confid- 
ing, and  disposed  to  exercise  no  restraint 
over  the  actions  of  his  wife.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  such  eminent  gifts 
of  beauty,  talent,  and  accomplishments,  as 
made  her  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  French  court.    They  retired  to  the 
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Chateau  of  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine; and  here  Voltaire  established  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  household,  and  re- 
mained in  that  rehition  until  the  death  of 
the  Marchioness.  By  his  writings,  and  by 
a  few  successful  commercial  adventures,  be 
had  amassed  a  fortune  which  yielded 
him  an  income  of  not  far  from  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  He  loaned  the  Mar- 
quis, who  was  careless  in  his  habits,  large 
sums  of  money,  and  contributed  directly 
to  the  expenses  of  mai^jtaining  the  estab- 
lishment. Under  his  superintendence,  a 
gallery,  and  a  laboratory  with  apparatus, 
were  added,  and  every  room  bore  evi- 
dence of  taste  and  luxury. 

The  family  was  a  happy  one;  but  at 
length  there  tame  an  avenger.  "Every 
one  knows,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  earthly 
termination  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  and 
how,  by  a  strange,  almost  satirical  Neme- 
sis, she  was  taken  in  her  own  nets,  and 
her  worst  sin  became  her  final  punish- 
ment. To  no  purpose  was  the  unparal- 
leled credulity  of  M.  le  Marquis;  to  no 
purpose  the  ample  toleration  and  even 
helpful  knavery  of  M.  de  Voltaire;  Us 
assiduitis  de  M.  de  Saint- Lambert^  and  the 
unimaginable  consultations  to  which  they 
gave  rise  at  Cirey,  were  frightfully  paro- 
died in  the  end."  At  the  death-scene 
both  her  lovers  were  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow;  and  Voltaire,  through  his  eyes 
dimmed  with  tears,  recognizing  Saint- 
Lambert,  exclaimed,  ''Ah,  my  friend!  it 
is  you  that  have  killed  her."  Then,  as  if 
starting  from  a  trance,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach,  ^*  Ehy  mon  Dieu!  Man^ 
tieury  de  fuoi  vous  avisies-vous  de  ltd f aire 
un  enfant  V* 

"Among  all  phrenetical  dbcourses  on 
record,"  says  Carlyle,  "this  last  between 
men  overwhelmed  and  almost  annihilated 


by  the  excess  of  their  sorrow,  has  probably 
an  unexampled  character."  This  great 
moral  portrait-painter  thus  sums  up  the 
characters  of  this  singular  pair: 

"The  calm  magnanimity  with  which  M.  le 
Marquis  confonns  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
to  the  wbhes  of  his  helpmate,  and  leaves  her — 
be  himself  meanwhile  fighting,  or  at  least  drill- 
ing, for  his  king —  to  range  over  space  in  quest  of 
loves  and  lovers;  his  friendly  discretion  in  this 
particular;  no  less  so  his  hlithe,  benignant  gulli- 
hility,  the  instant  a  comtretempt  de  fatniile  ren- 
ders his  countenance  needful, —  have  had  all  jus- 
tice done  them  among  us.  HLs  lady,  too,  is  a 
wonder,  and  offers  no  mean  study  to  psycholo- 
gists. She  is  a  fair  experiment  to  try  how  far 
that  delicacy  which  we  reckon  innate  in  females 
is  only  incidental,  and  not  the  product  of  fashion 
—  how  far  a  woman  not  merely  immodest,  but 
without  the  slightest  fig-leaf  of  common  decency 
remaining,  with  the  whole  character,  in  short,  of 
a  male  debauchee,  may  sliU  have  any  moral 
worth  as  a  woman." 

These  extracts  show  that  Senator  Sum- 
ner selected  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
French  profligacy  to  illustrate  a  fake  prin- 
ciple. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
original  name  of  Voltaire  was  Fran9ois 
Arouet,  junior  (le  jtune  or  /,y.),  who, 
when  a  young  man,  by  an  ingenious  ana- 
gram, converted  it  into  Voltaire,  a  name 
which  ever  after  he  continued  to  bear, 
thus:  — 


a         r 
I          a 

3 

u{v)    e 
4           5 

6          7 

8 

r(t»)    0 
4           3 
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/          /          « 
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i(j)    r 
8          2 

iT.) 

* 
5 

V<4taire  incurred  the  unrelenting  ani- 
mosity of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  this  wise: 
Reading  the  "Ode  to  Posterity,"  whicb 
the  latter  had  indited,  he  remarked  that 
'^  it  would  never  reach  its  destination." 
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Hereditary  Genius:  An  Inquiry  into  its 
Laws  and  Consequences.  By  Francis 
Gallon,  F.R.S.,  etc.  New  York:,  D. 
Applet  on  &  Co.  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago.)  • 

This  work  opens  up  a  wider  sphere  of 
thought  than  we  have  space  to  enter  upon 
in  our  columns. 

It  may  be  pronounced  the  first  attempt 
ever  made  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  sta- 
tistical manner,  to  arrive  at  numerical  re- 
sults, and  to  introduce  "the  law  of  devia- 
tion from  an  average"  into  discussions  on 
heredity.  Every  page  evinces  great  re- 
search on.  the  part  of  the  author;  and 
while  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  all 
his  conclusions,  we  must  confess  that  they 
are  at  least  ingenious.     He  holds : 

"z.  That  [in  a  state  like  the  British  Isles] 
men  who  are  gifted  with  high  abilities,  easily  rise 
through  all  the  obstacles  caused  by  inferiority  of 
social  rank. 

'*2.  Countries  [like  the  United  States]  where 
there  are  fewer  hinderances  than  in  Ei^land  to  a 
poor  man  rising  in  life,  produce  a  much  laiger 
proportion  of  persons  of  culture,  but  not  of  what 
vc  called  eminent  men. 

"  3.  That  men  largely  aided  by  social  advan- 
tages are  unable  to  achieve  eminence,  unless  they 
are  endowed  with  high  natural  gifts/' 

He  claims  that  a  man,  to  be  widely  ap- 
preciated, must  have  attained  fifty  years 
of  age;  and  estimating  the  number  of 
men  iA  the  British  Isles  above  that  age  at 
two  millions,  the  total  number  of  the 
"Men  of  the  Time*'  are  as  425  to  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  more  select  part  of  them  as 
250  to  a  million. 

Under  the  second  head  he  makes  use 
of  certain  observations  which  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  heed.     He  says : 

"  Culture  is  fax  more  widely  spread  In  America 
than  with  us,  and  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  far  more  advanced ;  but,  for  all 
that,  America  most  certainly  does  not  beat  us  in 
fint-class  works  of  literature,  philosophy,  or  art. 
The  higher  kinds  of  books,  even  of  the  most 
modem  date,  read  in  America,  are  principally  the 
work  of  Englishmen.  The  Americans  have  an 
ironense  amount  of  the  newspaper-article-writer 
or  of  the  member-of-Congress  stamp  of  ability ; 
but  the  number  of  their  really  smart  authors  is 


more  limited  even  than  with  us.  I  at^e  that.  If 
the  hinderances  to  the  rise  of  genius  were  removed 
from  English  society  as  completely  as  they  have 
been  removed  from  that  of  America,  we  should 
not  become  materially  richer  in  highly  eminent 


men. 


Now,  without  flying  into  a  passion  and 
indulging  in  language  of  denunciation, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
this  verdict  is  not  about  right?  There 
are  few  hereditary  fortunes  in  America 
which  permit  the  possessors  to  give  up 
their  lives  to  study.  The  professors  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  do  not  com- 
mand the  salary  of  a  first-class  dry-goods' 
clerk.  Agassiz,  with  his  world-wide  rep- 
utation, receives  the  pittance  of  $1,700; 
and  this  is  far  above  the  average  of  profes- 
sors' salaries.  He,  therefore,  who  would 
give  up  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  phi- 
losophy or  art,  mttst  marry  an  heiress.  If 
he  would  publish  the  results  of  his  studies, 
he  must  do  it  through  some  learned  acad- 
emy, or  be  able  to  indemnify  his  publisher 
against  loss.  Now,  as  all  who  would  be 
professors  cannot  marry  heiresses,  it  fol- 
lows that,  so  far  as  the  means  of  living  are 
concerned,  a  man  would  better  carry  a  hod 
than  cultivate  science.  Disguise  it  as  we 
may,  our  contributions  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge  each  year  do  not  approach 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Prussia, 
and  we  might  say  those  of  Russia. 

As  to  the  higher  class  of  books,  almost 
any  publisher's  catalogue  discloses  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  are  the  work  of  foreign 
authors.  In  Appleton's  catalogue,  ap- 
pended to  the  work  under  review,  out  of 
fifteen  works  recently  published,  twelve 
are  foreign  and  three  American.  As  to 
the  lighter  works  of  fiction,  compare  the 
sales  here  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Bulwer,  with  those  of  an 
equal  number  of  our  novelists.  We  have 
made  great  advances  in  the  liberal  arts, 
during  the  past  half-century;  but  still  the 
fact  remains,  that  with  a  larger  population 
and  a  more  general  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  of  our  authors  is  far  more 
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limited,  and  their  range  is  in  a  lower 
sphere. 

There  are  tendencies  in  our  institutions 
to  which  we  may  ascribe  these  results. 
In  an  extended  empire  like  ours,  where 
there  are  so  many  avenues  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  our  people  manifest  a 
nomadic  disposition.  The  West  is  popu- 
lated by  men  representing  almost  every 
nationality.  They  have  congregated  here 
to  improve  their  worldly  condition.  So- 
cial ties  have  been  sacrificed,  and  intel- 
lectual culture  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. While  among  the  immigrants,  there 
are  active  brains  and  strong  arms,  —  men 
specially  capable  as  lawyers,  merchants, 
artisans,  and  laborers, — yet  it  may  be 
said  that  the  highly  educated  and  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  old  country  are  disin- 
clined to  emigrate,  to  leave  a  high  social 
or  intellectual  position  at  home  for  a  self- 
Imnishment  among  a  people  where,  it 
must  be  confessed,  these  considerations 
are  but  imperfectly  recognized. 

Political  influence  is  all-powerful;  but 
science  and  politics  are  incompatible.  As 
the  scientific  man  cannot  aid  the  politi- 
cian, why  should  the  politican  cherish  the 
man  of  science? 

The  accumulation  of  libraries,  the 
founding  of  colleges  and  academies  of 
science  with  liberal  endowments,  the 
creation  of  highly-intellectual  circles,  the 
inheritance  of  fortunes  which  pemut  the 
inheritors  to  give  up  their  lives  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts — all  these 
things  result  from  an  old  civilization,  from 
accumulated  wealth,  and  fixed  habits  of 
thought.  The  New  England  States  begin 
to  possess  these  advantages,  and  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  the  North- 
western States  in  this  direction  is  certainly 
to  be  commended.  While  we  have  made 
prodigious  strides  in  material  wealth,  we 
have  not  kept  pace  in  the  development  of 
the  liberal  arts. 

A  republican  form  of  government,  we 
believe,  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  society, — where  all  become 
the  recipients  ot  a  good  education,  and 
where  no  artificial  distinctions  are  inter- 
posed to  check  the  aspiring,  and,  finally, 
where  intelligent  emigrants  from  other 
lands  are  welcomed  and  their  descend- 


ants naturalized;  but  the  perusal  of  our 
literary  history  has  not  forced  upon  us  the 
belief  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best  adapted  to  develop  hig^h 
scholarship,  or  sustain  a  body  of  men  who 
can  afford  to  devote  their  lives  to  purely 
scientific  pursuits.  These  are  humiliating 
confessions,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true. 
Unpalatable  as  they  may  prove,  we  desire 
to  put  them  on  record, — that  our  rich 
men  may  see  the  necessity  of  voluntarily 
devoting  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the 
sustaining  of  those  institutions  which  in 
arbitrary  governments  are  sustained  by 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  which 
he  points  as  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L'Estrange. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  (The 
Western  News  Company,  Chicago.) 

Miss  Mitford,  who  died  January  lo, 
1855,  was  a  woman  who  attained  consid- 
erable literary  ability,  without  rising  into 
the  higher  regions  of  authorship.  She 
was  the  contemporary  of,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with,  many  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  day ;  and  through  these  vol- 
umes are  scattered  notices  of  such  men  as 
Brougham,  Byron,  Scott,  Charles  Lamb, 
Moore,  Daniel  Webster,  and  others,  which 
make  them  agreeable  reading. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Webster,  she  says: 

"  He  is  the  noblest  looking  man  I  ever  saw, 
both  in  face  and  person.  The  portrait  prefixed 
to  his  '  Speeches '  does  him  great  injustice,  for  his 
countenance  is  delightfully  gracious — such  a 
smile! — and  he  is  a  broad,  muscular,  |plendid 
figure.  His  manner,  too,  is  all  that  one  can  im- 
agine of  calm,  and  sweet,  and  gracious  — as 
charming  as  the  Duke  of  Devon&hire ;  as  court- 
eous even  as  that  prince  of  courtesy,  and  equally 
free  from  condescension  —  w4iilst  amidst  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  gentleness  there  is  great 
conversational  power.  His  wife  and  daughters 
seem  to  adore  his  very  footsteps  ;  and  he  has  con- 
quered for  himself  a  degree  of  consideration  and 
respect  never  before  shown  to  any  transatlantic 
personage  — least  of  all,  lo  a  lion.  ♦  •  When  1 
tell  you  that,  expecting  from  him  what  I  did,  and 
hearing  from  twenty  people  accustomed  to  see  in 
perfect  intimacy  all  distinguished  people,  that  he 
alone  gave  the  idea  of  a  truly  great  man  —  when 
I  say  he  exceeded  our  expectations  by  very  far, 
you  may  imagine  what  he  is.    *    * 

"  Two  very  clever  friends  of  ours  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  hear  him  speak ;  and  they  say  they  would 
walk  there  again  and  back,  to  hear  him  only 
speak  the  same  speech  over  again  1 " 
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The  Mines  of  the  West.     A  Report  to  Silliman's  Journal  before  him,  and  made 

ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  Ros-  a  compilation  of  every  article,  good,  bad, 

siter    W.    Raymond,    Ph.D.,    Commis-  ^„^j  indifferent,  relating  to  the  mineral  re- 

sioncr  of  M mint;  Statistics.    New  York:  ^   .           .             _^.         ^         ,      . 

TtJTj     \  Q  e^        ic  f^  f^  '  ^  9  r*  sources  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  tern- 

J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.     (S.  C.  Gnggs  &  Co.,  .         ,     *^  .  ,       ,       .  , 

Chicago.)  '^'T'     There  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence 

that  he  ever  traversed  a  gold-field;  there 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  appro-  is  not  an  original  observation  in  the  whole 

priation  was  made  by  Congress  to  enable  of  his  reports. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  Such  appointments  were  not  fit  to  be 
statistics  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  made,  lliey  are  an  insult  to  the  scien- 
thc  United  States.  The  Secretary  divided  tific  intelligence  of  the  country.  Scientific 
our  territory  into  two  parts,  making  use  attainments,  God  knows,  are  poorly  re- 
ef the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  dividing  warded  in  this  country, — far  more  so  than 
line.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  bring-  under  the  most  despotic  governments; 
ing  out  a  report  on  our  resources  which  and  when  opportunities  do  occur  requir- 
should  be  creditable  to  the  country,  and  ing  the  exercise  of  peculiar  qualifications, 
command  the  attention  of  scientific  men  a  high-minded  Secretary  ought  to  rejoice 
abroad.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  were  such  that  he  can  make  a  public  recognition  of 
men  as  Whitney,  Blake,  Gabb,  Ashburner,  such  qualifications. 

etc.;  and  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  and  in  the  When  Mr.  Ross  Browne  was  transferred 
Mississippi  Valley  very  many  men  who  had  to  the  Chinese  mission,  Mr.  Raymond  was 
made  mining  and  metallurgy  a  specialty,  selected  to  succeed  him.  To  that  appoint- 
irom  whom  the  Secretary  might  have  made  ment  there  can  be  no  objection.  Mr.  R. 
appointments  which  would  have  been  a  is  the  graduate  of  a  school  of  mines,  and 
recognition  of  scientific  merit,  and  whose  the  editor  of  a  meritorious  mining  jour- 
reports  would  have  commanded  the  confi-  nal.  In  this  report  we  have  the  results  of 
dence  of  the  scientific  world.  Instead  of  his  first  year's  investigations  in  a  form 
that,  however,  the  Secretary  selected,  for  which  commends  them  to  every  one  who 
the  Pacific  Slope,  J.  Ross  Browne  as  Com-  has  made  metallurgy  a  specialty. 
miMioner, — a  clever  writer  of  magazine  ar-  We  have  not  space  critically  to  review 
tides,  but  utterly  uninstructed  in  the  rudi-  this  report,  but  this  humiliating  fact  is 
ments  of  metallurgy ;  and  for  the  Atlantic  apparent :  Our  product  in  the  precious 
Slopejames  W.Taylor,  of  Minnesota,  who,  metals  is  diminishing^  at  a  time  when  it 
in  these  respects,  was  equally  deficient.  ought  to  be  oti  the  increase. 

The  result  was  that  the  reports  of  Mr.  The  product  for  1868  is  estimated  as 

Ross  Browne  were  a  sort  of  hodge-podge,  follows: 

made  up  of  just  such  condiments  as  the      California $22,000,000 

several  mining  companies  saw  fit  to  put       Nevada - 14.000,000 

into  the  cauldron,  to*  be  dished  out  for      Montana 15,000,000 

public  nutriment.     Upon  those  questions      J;!^**"; "" 7*000,000 

I   ,.         ,      ,,  ^1  r  *u      /-    iJ    o  Washington  and  Oregon 4,oco,ooo 

relating  to  the  geology  of  the  Gold  Re-      Arizona. 500,000 

gion,  the  age  of  its  upheaval,  the  mode      New  Mexico 350,000 

of  infiltration  of  the  precious  metals,  the      Colorado  and  Wyoming 3,250,000 

.   ^    ,         .  1  .         .1  _  All  other  sources 1,000,000 

associated    minerals,    etc.,   these    reports  ' 

afford  no  exact  information,  and  are  be-  ^67,000,000 

neath  criticism.     There  is  this,  however,  — a  decrease  of  $8,ocx>,ooo  from  the  pro- 

to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ross  Biowne:  duct  of  the  previous  year.     This  decrease 

he  traversed  most  of  the  region  which  he       j^jj.^  r^  attributes  to 

describes,  and  as  he  has  graphic  powers  «     tv       w      .•       r              _r      j       •. 

*                       .                     .  *•  The  exhaustion  of  many  surface  deposits. 

for  depicting  natural  scenery,  his  work  is  ..,,  The  reaction  following  on  a  period  of  ex- 

not  alt(^ether  void  of  interest.  cited  speculation,  and  the  collapse  of  numerous 

Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  dishonest  schemes. 

.     ,             \.  f         ir  J           •     *v     r»  "3-  The  increasing  and  novel  difficulties  at- 

to  have  sat  himself  down  m  the  Congres-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  management  of  deep  mines  and 

sional   Library,  with  a   complete   set   of  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores. 
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"4'  The  lack  of  communications,  capKal,  tind 
knowledge,  such  as  are  required  for  the  creation 
of  enterprises  based  on  the  extraction  and  reduc- 
tion of  ores  of  low  grade  in  large  quantity  —  the 
only  stable  form  of  mining." 

The  fact  is,  mining  has  been,  in  vexy 
many  insUinces,  found  to  be  unprofitable, 
and  they  who  have  lost  money  have  re- 
tired from  the  business  in  disgust. 

The  Book  of  Snobs.  Men's  Wives.  By 
William  M.  Thackeray.  [50  cent  edi- 
tion.] New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
(S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Whatever  this  {^'cat  master  of  humor 
wrote,  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die; 
and  we  rejoice  that,  through  cheap  edi- 
tions, his  works  are  made  accessible  to  all. 

It  was  in  the  "Book  of  Snobs,"  first 
published  in  "  Punch,"  that  Thackeray  de- 
veloped his  great  powers  as  a  satirist — 
yea,  something  more, — a  great  generous 
nature  which  spumed  those  artificial  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  characterized  by  cring- 
ing and  bowing  on  the  one  hand,  or  bul- 
lying and  scorning  on  the  other.  He  was 
essentially  a  democrat  who  spumed  mere 
rank  and  tinsel,  and  bowed  to  genius 
though  clad  in  rags.  After  having  char- 
acterized with  remorseless  satire  the  snob^ 
hery  which  pervades  the  whole  structure 
of  English  society,  from  the  coal-heaver 
to  "  Her  Majesty  (be  it  spoken  with  that 
respect  that  so  awful  a  theme  merits),"  in 
conclusion  he  breaks  out  in  these  indig- 
nant strains: 
"I  can  bear  it  no  longer ~ this  diabolical  in- 


dention of  gentlHty  which  kills  natural  kindliness 
and  honest  friendship.  Proper  pride,  indeed! 
Rank  and  precedence,  forsooth  I  The  table  of 
ranks  and  d^rees  is  a  lie,  and  should  be  flung 
into  the  fire.  Organise  rank  and  precedence! 
That  was  well  for  the  masters  of  ceremonies  of 
former  ages.  Come  forward,  some  great  marshal, 
and  oiiganize  Equality  in  society,  and  yo:ir  rod 
shall  swallow  up  all  the  juggling  old  court  gold- 
sticks.  If  this  is  not  gospel  truth  —  if  the  world 
docs  not  tend  to  this,  if  hereditary  great-man 
worship  is  not  a  humbug  and  an  idolatry  —  let  us 
have  the  Stuarts  back  again,  and  crop  the  Free 
Press's  ears  in  the  pillory.  •  •  ♦  *  We 
will  take  off  our  hats  to  Wellington  because  he 
is  Wellington  ;  but  to  you — who  are  you? ' 

"I  am  sick  of  Court  Circulars.  I  loathe 
kaut-ton  intelligence.  I  believe  such  words  as 
Fashionable,  Exclusive,  Aristocratic,  and  the 
like,  to  be  wicked,  unchristian  epithets  that 
ought  to  be  banished  from  honest  vocabula- 
ries. A  Court  system  that  sends  men  of  genius 
to  the  second  table,  I  hold  to  be  a  Snobbish  sys- 
tem. A  Society  that  sets  up  to  be  polite,  and  ig- 
nores Arts  and  Letters,  I  hold  to  be  a  Snobbish 
Society.  You,  who  despise  your  neighbor,  are  a 
Snob ;  you,  who  forget  your  own  friends  meanly  to 
follow  after  those  of  a  higher  degree,  are  a  Snob; 
you,  who  are  ashamed  of  your  poverty,  and  blush 
for  your  calling,  are  a  Snob;  as  are  you  who 
boast  of  your  pedigree,  or  are  proud  of  your 
wealth." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
author  of  such  sentiments  was  never  in- 
vited to  Windsor  Castle. 

Cipher  r  A  Romance.  By  Jane  G.  Aus- 
tin.  •  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Cot  (S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

A  very  agreeable  romance,  which  will 
well  repay  perusal  by  those  addicted  to 
light  literature. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— A  Chicago  editor  who  accom- 
panied Abraham  Lincoln  up  and  down 
and  over  and  across  the  State  of  Illinois, 
during  the  memorable  series  of  "joint 
discussions''  between  him  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  in  1858,  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  which 
has  never  before  appeared  in  print: 

"  We  had  been  attending  the  State  Fair 
at  Centralia,  and  left  on  the  night  train  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  north, 


the  two  political  champions  having  an  ap- 
pointment to  debate  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  at  a  town  in  the  central  pait  of 
the  State  on  the  day  following.  The  town 
was  some  miles  distant  from  the  railroad; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  station  where  we 
left  the  train,  we  found  it  was  after  midnight. 
Mr.  Lincoln  expresse<l  a  wish  to  <  put  up 
at  a  tavern  and  get  a  good  snooze '  before 
starting  out  in  the  morning.  Accordingly 
we  asked  the  station-master  if  he  could 
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direct  us  to  a  hotel,  which  he  did.  The 
landlord — whose  appearance  indicated 
that  he  was  the  most  frequent  customer  at 
his  own  bar — gruffly  informed  us  that  he 
had  but  one  vacant  room  in  the  house, 
which  was  a  rickety  two-story  frame 
building,  and  *  mighty  rough '  in  its  gen- 
eral looks  and  appointments. 

"•Well/  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *we  are 
travellers  in  want  of  a  little  rest,  and  if 
you  can  give  us  a  bed,  we'll  take  it;  if 
we  can 't  get  that,  we  '11  be  satisfied  with 
the  soft  side  of  a  plank,  or  even  your  hay- 
mow in  the  barn,  —  anything,  so  I  can 
manage  to  get  a  snooze  till  morning.' 

"Old  Abe's  free-and-easy  good  nature 
pleased  the  landlord,  who  did  not  know 
who  bis  guest  was.  He  lighted  a  tallow 
candle,  and  bade  us  follow  him.  We  as- 
cended to  the  second  story,  where  he 
showed  us  into  a  small  room,  having  in  it 
one  bed,  a  broken  chair,  and  a  rickety 
lounge  made  of  rough  pine  boards. 
There  was  not  the  sign  of  a  carpet  on  the 
floor,  nor  even  the  ghost  of  a  curtain  to 
the  windows. 

"  The  landlord  left  us.  We  locked  the 
door,  and,  weary  and  sleepy,  soon  tumbled 
into  bed,  Mr.  Lincoln  lying  on  the  front 
side.  I  at  once  fell  asleep,  but  was  awak- 
ened in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  rising  and  lighting  the  candle. 

"•What's  the  matter?'  I  asked. 

"'I'll  show  you  what's  the  matter,' 
he  answered,  in  a  half-angry,  half-sorrow- 
ftd  tone  of  voice;  and  approaching  the 
bed,  holding  the  lighted  candle  in  one 
hand,  he  with  the  other  lifted  the  blanket 
and  sheet  under  which  he  had  been  lying. 
•The  matter  is  that  there  are  too  many  of 
us  in  this  bed.  Look  there!'  and  he 
pointed  at  about  a  dozen  fat,  sleek  bed- 
bugs  that  were  racing  over  the  sheet  to- 
ward the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  •  Run,  you  little  cusses ! '  he  exclaimed ; 
'you  have  got  all  of  my  blood  that  I  can 
spare  just  now.' 

"He  turned  away,  with  a  troubled 
smile,  remarking:  *Mr.  S — ^,  I  believe 
you  could  sleep  in  a  den  of  hyenas!  I 
envy  you." 

"•Bed-bugs  never  trouble  me,'  I  said. 

'•*Two  things  I  am  afraid  of,  and  they 
are— bed-bugs  and  the  Devil,'  he  mut- 


tered;   'and  I  believe  they  are  both  in 

that  bed,  —  for,  Mr.  S ,  you  do  snore 

like  the  Devil  I ' 

*•  Mr.  Lincoln  then  took  a  long  woollen 
shawl  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his 
•stumping'  tour,  and,  wrapping  it  around 
him,  laid  down  on  the  rough  pine  lounge, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  oblivious 
to  bed-bugs  and  devils, — and  oh,  how  he 
snored!  But  when  I  accused  him  of  it 
next  day,  he  denied  the  'soft  impeach- 
ment,' just  as  all  other  men  do  who  snore 
in  their  sleep.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  good 
five  hours'  snooze  that  morning,  and  was 
in  excellent  mind  and  temper  during  the 
day,  notwithstanding  his  loss  of  blood 
at  the  country  tavern  during  the  night. 

"Several  years  afterwards,  during  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  I  al- 
luded to  that  night  among  the  bed  bugs. 
*Yes,  I  remember  that  night,'  he  said, 
•and  I  thought  it  pretty  hard  at  the  time; 
but  I  have  had  so  many  worse  blood- 
suckers to  trouble  me  since  that  time,  that 
I  wouldn't  mind  such  trifles  now.'" 

—  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  epithet  **  Huge  Paws,"  which,  in  an 
unlucky  moment,  some  W^ig  orator  in- 
vented many  years  ago  to  designate  the 
hard-fisted  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Not  long  after  the  phrase  was 
coined,  a  Wliig  orator  in  an  Eastern  city, 
who  had  blazed  away  at  a  political  meet- 
ing with  great  vehemence  for  some  minutes 
—  illuminating  his  subject  with  ••tongues 
of  flame,"  and  almost  scorching  up  the 
panting  air — suddenly  became  bankrupt 
of  ideas,  and  came  to  a  dead  stand.  In 
vain  did  he  hem  and  kaw,  and  try  to  •<  get 
up  steam"  again;  his  pond  of  ideas  had 
••  gin  eout,'*  and  he  was  mentally  insolvent. 
Suddenly,  after  a  fearfully  long  stillness, 
an  Irishman  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall 
yelled  out,  ••  Hurrah  for  the  huge  pause  P^ 
in  most  stentorian  tones.  The  explosion 
of  laughter  that  followed  was  like  a  small 
earthquake;  it  took  the  orator  clear  out 
of  his  boots. 

— Administer  chick-w^tA  to  hens,  dog- 
wood  to  pups,  ra/-8up  to  kittens,  and  pig- 
weed  to  swine. 
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— Our  Milwaukee  Neighbors,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  are  somewhat  jealous 

* 

of  Chicago*s  commercial  greatness;  and 
whenever  occasion  offers,  they  do  not  hes- 
itate to  give  us  a  "sly  dig"  under Ihe  ribs. 

Before  the  days  of  the  tunnel,  we  admit 
that  there  were  times  when  our  water- 
pipes  did  run  "little  fishes;"  and  even 
now,  what  we  dignify  as  a  river,  but  what 
is  in  fact  a  bayou,  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
sewage  of  a  great  city,  and  the  sweltering 
contents  vary  all  the  way  from  a  "rich 
chocolate"  to  an  "inky  black,"  to  say 
nothing  of  an  "iridescent  scum"  which 
floats  on  the  surface.  It  must  further  be 
confessed  that  we  have  men  who  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  view  this  mass 
of  putrescence,  and  to  smell  the  odors 
arising  thetefrom,  that  they  have  been 
brought  to  believe  that,  in  passing  Rush 
Street  Bridge,  they  see  the  natural  hue  of 
water  and  snuff*  the  natural  perfume  of  the 
air. 

Now  it  so  happened,  according  to  a 
Milwaukee  editor,  whose  veracity  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant,  during  the  past  summer,  resolved 
to  break  away  from  the  cares  of  business 
and  pass  a  few  days  in  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  took  a  night  train  and  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Wis- 
consin. He  rose  with  the  lark,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  stroll,  thinking  that  the 
breath  of  "  dewy  morn "  would  give  him 
an  appetite  for  breakfast;  but,  alas!  it 
brought  no  refreshing  vigor,  but  rather  a 
depressing  langour  which  finally  resulted 
in  syncope.  A  crowd  gathered  about  the 
prostrate  man,  and  the  usual  restoratives, 
such  as  hartshorn,  camphor,  etc.,  were  ap- 
plied, but  without  success;  when  finally  a 
Chicago  man,  who  happily  was  in  the 
crowd,  cried  out:  "  Bring  a  dead  fish!  ^^ 
After  much  search  one  was  obtained  and 
applied  to  the  nostrils  of  the  unconscious 
subject,  when  after  a  few  snuffs  he  re- 
vived— opened  his  eyes — stared  wildly 
around — and  then  taking  into  his  lungs 
a  powerful  inhalation,  exclaimed:  "Ah I 
that  smells  natural !  " 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  next 
train  conveyed  him  back  to  a  region 
where  prevails  a  more  congenial  atmos- 
phere. 


—  The  other  day  a  young  gentleman 
who  moves  in  polite  circles  went  into 
Griggs's  bookstore,  and  saluting  one  of 
the  partners,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
knowing  not  only  the  outside  but  the  inside 
of  nearly  every  book  in  the  establishment, 
remarked:  "General,  I  am  in  a  quandary, 
and  I  think  you  can  help  me  out.  There 
are  some  lines  in  Wordsworth's  *Ibid' 
which  please  me  very  much,  and  which  I 
wish  to  extract  and  send  to  a  young  lady. 
X  have  bought  what  purports  to  be  that 
poet's  *  Complete  Works,'  but  I  can  't  find 
any  such  poem.  I  have  inquired  of  fifty 
of  my  acquaintances  if  they  ever  read  that 
poem,  and  they  all  said  no;  and  I  just 
came  out  of  Keen's,  where  the  clerk  told 
me  that  they  had  n't  it.  Now,  General,  I 
think  you  can  put  me  on  the  track  to  get 
this  particular  poem." 

The  General,  who  is  the  most  courteous 
of  men,  maintained  the  utmost  gravity  dur- 
ing this  recital,  and  then  inquired  where  he 
had  seen  the  extract;  to  which  the  young 
gentleman  responded :  "  In  Bartlett's  Fa- 
miliar Quotations.' "  "Ah!"  replied  the 
General,  "  I  think  I  can  solve  your  diffi- 
culty;" and,  turning  to  that  book,  he  found 
a  quotation  from  Wordsworth's  "Excur- 
sion," followed  by  another  credited  to 
Ibid. 

The  enterprising  firm  above  named 
lately  received  an  order  from  Alabama  for 
two  works,  which  were  put  down  in  the 
order  as  "exeomo"  and  "exedeo."  It 
took  some  pretty  sharp  guessing  to  deter- 
mine that  the  writer  referred  to  "Ecce 
Homo"  and  "Ecce  Deus." 

— The  readers  of  biblical  history  have 
often  been  shocked  at  the  apparent  want 
of  pify  on  the  part  of  Joseph's  brethren; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  they  pitied  him  most 
effectually. 

A  person  seized  with  the  small  pox  is 
sure  to  be  pitted, 

— Many  of  our  supposed  Indian  names 
are  spurious.  Itasca  is  the  name  applied 
by  Schoolcraft  to  the  lake  which  forms  the 
main  source  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
euphonious  and  Indian-like,  but  it  is  made 
up  of  part  of  two  Latin  words,  \yer\itas 
calput.] 
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— Our  teeth  are  said  to  be  our  near- 
est and  dearest  foes.  From  the  cradle  to 
the  grave — from  the  time  when  we  cut 
them,  with  pain  and  tribulation,  to  the 
time  when,  with  grief  and  mortification, 
they  cut  us — they  are  our  most  intimate 
and  unwavering  enemies. 

Teeth  have  four  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties: They  are  calcareous,  carious,  pre- 
carious, and  vicarious. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  have 
been  already  said  on  this  subject,  or  might 
have  been  said.  But  a  new  view  of  the 
matter  has  been  promulgated  in  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "  Old  and  New."  The  adver- 
tiser sajrs : 


"To  place  the  benefiu  of  Decayed  Teeth 
within  the  reach  of  all,  his  terms  for  filling  me- 
dium-sized cavities  with  gold  will  be  ^2." 

"The  benefits  of  decayed  teeth"  seems 
to  us  to  open  a  new  and  vast  field  of 
thought  on  the  old  subject. 

—  Next  to  "  school-keeping  and  board- 
ing round,"  about  the  hardest  task  a  man 
attempts  in  this  world — or,  at  least,  the 
one  demanding  the  most  patience — is  pub- 
lishing a  country  news]>aper.  We  've  tried 
it,  and  know.  A  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  complaints  of  subscribers.  E.  g. : 
A.  likes  a  quarto  sheet — B.  declares  he 
could  never  get  the  "hang"  of  one.  C. 
admires  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  fine 
type — and  old  Mr.  D.  abhors  a  paper  that 
requires  a  microscope.  £.  wonders  that 
you  insert  so  few  sentimental  and  ghost 
stories — F.  detests  your  abominable  lies 
and  cock-and-bull  tales.  G.  would  like  to 
see  an  exact  and  minute  account  of  Con- 
gressional and  Legislative  proceedings — 
H.  curses  tlie  journal  that  contains  the 
endless  hodge-podge  doings  and  undoings 
of  selfish  partisans  and  demagogues.  I. 
will  not  subscribe  because  your  news  de- 
partment is  so  contracted.  J.  takes  the 
Eastern  papers,  and  has  read  your  stale 
items  a  week  ago.  K.  has  a  mortal  antipa- 
thy to  a  paper  crowded  with  riots, ^horrible 
accidents,  breach-of-promise  trials,  garrot- 
tags,  and  other  demoralizing  statements — 
L.  is  "mad  as  a  hatter"  because  his  miser- 
able paper  had  no  account  of  that  bloody 
murder  last  week.     M.  detests  your  stereo- 


typed advertisements — and  all  N.  wants 
of  the  paper  is  to  see  what 's  for  sale.  O. 
threatens  to  discontinue  because  your  edi- 
torials lack  ginger,  and  do  n't  lash  public 
and  private  vices — P.,  a  leaden-head, 
points  you  to  a  prosy  contemporary,  and 
wonders  that  you  never  moralize  like  him. 
Q.  hates  the  radical  temperance  men  —  R. 
holds  in  perfect  contempt  the  dastard  edi- 
tor who  is  too  cowardly  to  avow  his  ab- 
horrence of  rum-selling.  S.  demands  long 
and  solid  articles — T.  wants  the  close- 
packed  essence,  and  not  the  thin,  diluted 
mixture.  U.  extols  a  journal  that  reaches 
him  "a  week  before  it  is  printed"  —  and 
V.  tells  you  he  is  not  yet  quite  green 
enough  to  be  gulled  by  such  despicable 
humbuggery.  W.  is  astonished  that  you 
print  no  extracts  from  Beecher's  sermons 
— and  all  that  X.  cares  for  is  fun.  Y.  is 
on  fire  because  you  will  not  deduct  more 
for  advance  pay — and  Z.  is  amazed  at  the 
impudence  of  a  publisher  who  duns  him 
for  five  years'  subscription,  and  yet  objects 
to  being  paid  in  cider  and  rotten  apples. 

— We  have  in  Chicago  a  most  inquisi- 
tive ichthyologist.  In  passing  through  the 
market  the  other  day  he  saw  in  a  stall 
some  fish  unknown  to  him.  Rushing  up 
to  the  fishmonger,  he  inquired:  "What 
are  those?"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  fish.  "Oh,"  said  the  monger,  "I 
shall  have  to  charge  you  two-and-six  a 
pound." 

This  same  person,  dining  at  a  restaurant, 
blew  up  a  waiter  for  his  inattention. 
"  How  can^(7»  expect  to  feed^"*  replied  he, 
" unless  the  waiter  is  feed?^^ 

— In  the  year  1850,  at  a  breakfast 
table  in  NapaValley  in  California,  there  sat, 
with  others,  John,  Jim,  and  Doctor  B., — 
all  friends,  and  recent  neighlx>rs  in  a 
small  town  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  the  course  of  the  meal,  Jim,  wishing 
the  molasses  for  his  cakes,  asked  a  person 
near  him  to  "  pass  along  those  molasses." 

Whereat  his  friend  John  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Jim,  you  ought  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, and  say  'pass  along  that  mo- 
lasses.' " 

Thus  admonished,  Jim  replied  that  he 
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had  learned  some  things  at  his  home  in 
Illinois,  and  he  would  appeal  to  their  mu- 
tual friend  Doctor  B.  to  decide  which  was 
right  and  which  wrong. 

The  Doctor,  who  was  looked  upon  as 
infallible,  said  he  believed  neither  of  them 
was  right,  but  both  were  wrong;  and  that 
if  he  knew  anything  of  granunar  and  of 
Illinois  language,  they  should  have  said. 
Pass  along  them  molasses.'' 


« 


-;- Though  The  Western  Monthly 
is  not  a  medical  magazine,  we  are  sure 
that  its  readers  will  thank  us  for  such  val- 
uable recipes  as  the  following: 

To  avoid  bunions — be  large -souled, 
and  let  your  life-journey  be  a  pleasant  one, 
and  not  a  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

To  avoid  rheumatic  pains — don 't  sleep 
in  attic  rooms. 

To  give  tone  to  the  stomach — get  it 
lined  with  bell- metal.  If  the  patient  is  a 
young  lady — ring  her. 

To  prevent  the  hair  from  becoming  gray 
— dye  instantly. 

For  a  tightness  of  the  chest — join  a 
charitable  association. 

To  sharpen  the  appetite — swallow  a 
whetstone,  or  eat  a  dollar's  worth  at  a 
Chicago  restaurant. 

To  cure  deafness  in  another — tell  him 
you  want  to  pay  "that  little  bill"  so  long 
due  to  him. 

For  a  stitch  in  the  side — pay  your 
tailor's  bill. 

For  a  felon — arrest  and  imprisonment. 

— When  the  stations  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  were  fixed  upon,  under 
the  direction  of  our  present  worthy  Mayor, 
Colonel  Mason,  as  £ngineer-in-Chief,  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  give  them  Indian  names,  but  so  numer- 
ous were  they  that  this  would  exhaust  an 
ordinary  Indian  vocabulary.  Accordingly, 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  quantity  of 
vowels  and  consonants  were  written  on 


slips  of  papers  and  placed  in  a  hat.  These 
were  well  stirred  up,  and  six  or  eight 
drawn  out  at  random,  when  a  clerk  was 
required  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  In  lorm- 
ing  them  into  a  word.  Tnat  done,  there 
was  another  stirring  up  and  drawing  out, 
and  so  on,  until  the  required  number  of 
names  was  obtained. 

— Not  far  from  Dalton,  Georgia,  there 
used  to  live  a  family  of  the  name  of  Beaver, 
cppsisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four  sons. 
The  boys  had  succeeded  in  achieving  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  fellows  in 
town,  and  were  a  terror  to  the  pious  people 
of  the  community.  It  so  happened  on 
one  occasion  that  Bill,  the  eldest,  was 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  the  symptoms 
became  so  alarming  that  death  was  deemed 
imminent.  Accordingly  the  minister  was 
sent  for  to  pray  with  Bill.  He  proceeded 
thus :  **  O  Lord !  Thou  knowest  the  Beaver 
family,  how  sinful  they  are!  We  thank 
Thee  that  a  rattlesnake  has  bitten  Bill,  and 
we  pray  Thee  to  send  other  snakes  to  bite 
the  old  man  and  the  other  boys;  for  nothing 
but  rattlesnakes  will  ever  bring  the  Beaver 
family  to  repentance."  The  conversion 
of  the  entire  family  has  since  been  re> 
ported. 

— The  too  free  use  of  technical  terms 
in  writing  upon  art  matters  is  a  standing 
fault  with  some  of  our  newspaper  critics. 
With  amateur  critics  this  is  not  usually 
the  case;  but  one  could  but  censure  the 
nomenclature  employed  by  one  of  the 
crowd  who  attended  the  violin  concert  of 
Mr.  Ole  Bull  the  other  evening.  He  was 
heard  to  remark  to  a  companion :  "  He 's 
old  lightning,  you  bet !  It  takes  a  rooster 
that  slings  a  pretty  nasty  bow  to  get  up 
and  climb  over  him!"  This  panegyric 
upon  the  famous  fiddler  is  so  terribly  tech- 
nical in  its  language,  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  translate  it  into  the  plain  ver- 
nacular. 
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THADDEUS    C.    POUND. 


THERE  are  very  few  prominent 
men  of  the  Northwest  whose 
versatile  experiences  represent  more 
interestingly  the  sharp  angles  of  our 
civilization  than  the  present  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Wisconsin.  Now  one 
of  the  most  noted  lumbermen  of  that 
section  of  the  country  where  lumber- 
men are  the  mighty  merchants  of  the 
land,  eminent  in  the  politics  of  his 
State,  quite  notably  distinguished 
among  the  public  men  of  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  he 
has  acquired  all  he  has,  and  become 
what  he  is,  notwithstanding  early 
poverty  and  subsequent  difficulties 
which  would  have  been  insurmount- 
able except  by  extraordinary  ability 
and  pluck. 

Thaddeus  Coleman  Pound  was 
born  December  6,  1832,  in  the  town 
of  Elk — popularly  known  as  "  Quaker 
Hill"  —  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  and  mother, 
Elijah  and  Judith,  were  Quakers,  who 
had  recently  removed  from  Rochester, 
New  York.  They  were  poor.  We 
have  often  heard  Governor  Pound 
speak  of  his  birth-place — a  small  log 
house,  with  an  immense  fire-place; 
the  old-fashioned  back-log ;  the  boiled 


or  baked  chestnuts;  the  buckwheat 
cakes  on  the  huge  griddle  suspended 
from  a  crane,  and  eaten  with  maple 
syrup ;  the  inevitable  school-mistress, 
"boarding  round,"  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  log-cabin  life 
which  now  seem  to  pertain  to  an 
ancient  age.  In  1838^  Elijah  Pound 
removed  to  Western  New  York,  hav- 
ing found  the  road  to  fortune  difficult 
to  travel  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
goal  invisible.  About  a  year  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  New 
York,  the  wife  and  mother  died,  when 
the  boy  Thaddkus  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  had 
been  named.  Here  he  passed  four 
years  of  boyhood;  when  his  father, 
having  married  again,  took  his  chil- 
dren and  made  a  Fourierite  venture 
with  a  society  then  organizing  in  the 
town  of  Clarkson.  Six  weeks  of  un- 
buttered  bread  and  unseasoned  vege- 
tables satisfied  Mr.  Pound's  ambition 
in  this  particular,  and  he  then  moved 
to  Rochester,  where  he  and  his  sons 
were  employed  in  a  woollen  factory, 
— the  wages  of  Thaddeus  being  one 
shilling  a  day  for  assorting  wool.  The 
lads  earned  some  pocket-money  by 
"doing  chores"  for  the  neighbors — 


Eofeered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Thb  Wbstskn  Monthly  Company,  in 
the  Oerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
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the  labor  in  this  line  in  which  Thad- 
DEUS  excelled  being,  we  believe, 
washing  buggies  in  the  Genessee 
River.  While  he  was  at  work  in  the 
woollen  factory,  James  K.  Polk  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  that  po- 
litical event,  as  connected  with  pre- 
ceding vicious  legislation,  was  that 
the  prices  of  woollen  goods  declined. 
Wages  of  factory  hands  declined  also ; 
and,  in  consequence,  young  Pound 
became  a  Tariff  Whig.  Whether  he 
still  clings  to  his  "boyhood's  faith'* 
in  this  respect,  or  has  adopted  ideas 
worthy  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  we 
have  not  taken  the  pains  particularly 
to  inquire. 

The  ■"  hard  times  *'  of  this  period  are 
matter  of  general  recollection.  Pov- 
erty knocked  at  the  door  of  Elijah 
Pound's  home.  He  determined  to 
try  his  fortunes  in  the  Western  land. 
By  disposing  of  much  of  his  house- 
hold furniture,  he  was  able  to  secure 
cleck  passage  for  his  family  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  on  a  lake  steamer. 
There  the  family  arrived  in  May, 
1847,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Wal- 
worth county,  stopping  for  a  while 
with  Joel  Pound,  brother  of  Elijah. 
Here  the  step-mother  soon  became 
<sick  and  died;  and  not  long  after,  a 
daughter,  bat  two  or  three  years 
old,  of  whose  beauty  and  infantile 
loveliness  Governor  Pound  still 
speaks  with  affectionate  remembrance, 
was  buried  with  her.  A  farm  was 
rented  on  what  was  then  known  as 
*•  Catfish  Prairie,"  in  Rock  county, 
about  ten  miles  from  the.  now  beauti- 
ful and  flourishing  city  of  Janesville, 
where  father  and  sons  lived  in  bach- 
elor style.  Thaddeus  performed 
double  duty,  being  both  farm-hand 
and  cook. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important 
event  in  the  life  of  Governor  Pound — 
the  turning-point,  we  may  say,  of  his 
history.  He  had  not  received,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  special  advantages 
of  education.     He  had  attended  the 


common  schools  quite  regularly  dur- 
ing the  winter  seasons,  and  in  the 
studies  there  pursued  he  was  diligen. 
and  proficient.  He  had  also  read 
such  books  as  he  coul<l  borrow,  and 
had  become  a  youth  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence.  In  the  winter  of 
1847,  the  young  man,  then  attending 
district  school  near  the  farm,  found 
himself  one  day  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  teacher.  The  trustees  had  for  some 
cause  dismissed  the  teacher  who  had 
been  employed,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  pupils,  had 
selected  young  Pound  to  take  the 
position.  That  he  filled  it  with  suc- 
cess, though  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
is  a  remarkable  fact  (unique,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  except  in  the  case  of 
George  D.  Prentice),  and  greatly  to 
his  credit.  This  event  added  zest  to 
his  educational  ambition,  and  we 
find  him  soon  afterwards  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Wilton  Academy. 
He  had  but  little  ease,  however, 
for  he  paid  for  his  tuition,  boarding, 
and  clothing,  with  funds  gained  by 
teaching  public  school  during  the  win- 
ter and  by  working  in  the  harvest  fields 
during  summer  vacations.  An  epi- 
sode of  his  educational  life  occurred 
in  1850,  when  he  and  his  elder  brother, 
Albert  E.,  made  a  lecturing  tour,  in 
which  they  performed  many  interest- 
ing experiments  in  what  was  then 
called  Animal  Magnetism,  as  well  as 
exposed  miny  of  the  humbugging 
tricks  which  about  this  time  deluded 
many  people  who  pinned  their  faith  to 
this  "  science."  After  this  the  brothers 
returned  to  New  York  State,  with  the 
object  of  further  pursuing  their  studies. 
This  they  did  at  Rushford  Academy, 
alternately  studying  there  and  teach- 
ing district  school  and  writing-school, 
until  the  month  of  October,  1855, 
when  they  were  severally  married 
by  one  ceremony  to  two  sisters,  the 
elder  to  Sarah,  and  Thaddeus  to 
Angevine  Loomis.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  and  his  bride  taught  a  high 
school  at  Caledonia,  making  enough 
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money,  less  twenty  dollars  borrowed, 
to  carry  them  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis- 
consin, where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
sided— as  has  the  brother,  with  his 
family.  Here,  also,  the  father  has 
lived  for  some  years,  and  still  lives 
with  his  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren— a  hale,  hearty,  happy  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.   Pound 
went  to  Chippewa  Falls  to  live,  his 
life  has  been  a  steady  career  of  suc- 
cess, whether  as  respects  his  private 
business  afifairs  or  his  connection  with 
politics.     He  began  there  as  an  ac- 
counting clerk.     In   1859-60  he  was 
chosen  Enrolling  Clerk  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Assembly.     He  is  now  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  and  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  president 
and  chief  business  manager  of  the 
Union   Lumbering  Company,  whose 
business,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars  annually,  is  conducted 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  and 
embraces  the  lumber  trade  in  all  its 
branches — from  getting  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  forest,  to  landing  it,  in 
boards,   shingles,  and  laths,  on   the 
wharfs  of  the  Mississippi  River  cities ; 
merchandising    in    about    all  of   its 
branches ;  agriculture  in  all  its  forms. 
The  Company,  owning  valuable  water 
power  and  mills,  and  carrying  on  an 
immense  business,  is  the  successor  of 
the  house  of  Pound,  H albert  and  Co., 
lumber  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
^ong  generally  noted  in   both  those 
lines  of  business.    Of  this  firm,  Mr. 
Pound  was   the  senior  partner  and 
manager.    The  firm  was  in  existence, 
before  its  business  was  transferred  to 
the  joint  stock  company,  from  1862  to 
1869.     Its  principal  trade  was  in  lum- 
ber; and  if  it  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sive mercantile  operations,  and  accom- 
plished also  no  little  in  practical  agri- 
culture, it  was  because  of  the  nature 
and    extent  of  the    operations    and 
transactions  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale   of   the  products    of   the    pine- 
ries.      Every    one    knows    that    the 
primal  operations  in  the  lumber  busi- 


ness are  performed  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  the  trees  are  felled  by 
woodsmen,  sawn  asunder  into  logs  of 
the  different  lengths,  and  carried  to 
the  streams  and  mills  on  sleds.  Many 
men  and  domestic  animals  are  re- 
quired in  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
Then,  if  the  mills  are  in  the  lumber 
regions,  the  logs  are  sawn  into  boards, 
laths,  and  shingles.  This  requires 
many  men  also.  Next  is  the  forma- 
tion of  rafts; — that  is,  the  boards  are 
fastened  together  lor  the  purpose  of 
being  floated  down  the  rivers  to 
market.  These  rafts  are  made  in 
"sections,"  for  easy  management  in 
the  smaller  streams.  When  they 
reach  the  Mississippi,  the  sections  are 
fastened  together  into  a  huge  structure, 
oftener  worth  more  than  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then,  in 
the  charge  of  a  pilot  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  raftsmen,  the  raft  is  navigated 
down  the  river.  Thus  ther^  are 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  River 
every  year  hundreds  of  rafts,  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  The  raftsmen 
form  a  class  of  men  by  themselves — 
rough  in  exterior  and  manners,  usu- 
ally wearing  red  shirts,  addicted  to 
drinking  when  ashore,  and  other  im- 
moralities which  have  not  seldom  re- 
sulted in  fearful  crimes;  but  often 
of  generous  dispositions,  nearly  al- 
ways true  to  their  employers,  and  in- 
variably skilful  in  the  *' manly  art"  of 
self-defence.  Sometimes  the  rafts  are 
assisted  down  the  river  by  little  steam- 
ers pushing  them.  Such  has  been  the 
case  with  much  of  the  lumber  sold  by 
Governor  Pound.  Now,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  to  carry  on  this  busi- 
ness extensively — from  the  cutting 
down  of  the  trees  to  the  sale  of  the 
lumber  in  rafts,  at  various  places 
along  the  river — requires,  in  the  first 
place,  many  men ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  unusual  business  talents  and 
executive  capacity.  That  Mr.  Pound 
has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
this  business  among  those  engaged  in 
it  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is  uni- 
versally agreed  by  all  acquainted  with 
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the  trade.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  conduct 
successfully  the  business  which  Mr. 
,  Pound  has  carried  on,  and  continues 
to  carry  on,  as  the  head  of  the  Union 
Lumber  Company,  than  to  conduct 
with  credit  the  chief  executive  office 
of  any  State  of  our  Republic. 

The  statement  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  that  Mr.  Pound's  brother, 
Albert,  has  always  been  associated 
with  him  in  business,  and  is  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lumber  Company. 
They  have  never  kept  any  accounts 
with  each  other;  have  never  quar- 
relled; and  the  one  is  just  as  well  off 
as  the  other. 

While  Mr.  Pound  was  thus  pass- 
ing up,  by  reason  of  remarkable 
business  capacity,  integrity,  and 
energy,  from  the  position  of  an 
accountant  to  that  of  president  of 
a  company  of  great  and  varied 
trade — from  the  grade  of  simple  live- 
lihood to  that  of  affluence — he  was 
also  constantly  extending  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  influence  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  great  State  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  in  1864;  and  was  suc- 
cessively re-elected  to  the  Assemblies 
of  1865,  1867,  and  1869, — at  the  lat- 
ter session  being  chosen  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  He  has  also  been  quite 
generally  spoken  of,  meantime,  for 
more  prominent,  if  not  more  import- 
ant, official  station.  At  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1869  he  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  was  elected  in  November  by  a 
majority  of  about  ten  thousand  votes. 
As  a  legislator,  he  was  laborious,  pop- 


ular, influential ;  and  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  he  is  impartial,  dig- 
nified, and  efficient.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  the  Assembly  before  he 
had  shown  an  aptitude  for  legislative 
business,  and  tact  in  bringing  his 
views  and  measures  into  favor,  which 
gave  him  an  extensive  reputation. 
He  was  often  spoken  of  by  public 
journals  of  the  State  with  hearty  ap- 
proval, and  in  connection  with  the 
highest  office  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  therefor. 
He  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  Wisconsin,  by  nature  suit- 
able for  this  purpose;  and  is  known 
as  the  champion  of  several  notable 
successes  in  furtherance  of  his  views. 
Mr.  Pound  is  also  the  author  of  a  very 
able  report,  made  to  the  Legislature 
several  years  ago,  against  the  author- 
ity of  individual  States  to  grant  rail- 
way companies  or  others  the  franchise 
of  bridging  the  Mississippi  River — a 
document  whose  views  have  since 
been  endorsed  by  Congress. 

In  politics.  Governor  Pound  is  a 
Republican  of  the  most  radical  type. 
He  believes  in  the  political  equality 
of  all  men  and  women.  He  is  a 
pleasant  speaker,  and  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist has  a  sort  of  magnetic  power 
little  less  than  fascinating.  All  who 
come  in  contact  with  him,  whether  in 
business,  the  social  circle,  or  in  politics, 
acknowledge  his  kindly  and  genial  na- 
ture. That  he  has  admirable  abilities, 
is  conclusively  shown  by  his  success 
in  extensive  business,  and  in  the  high 
reputation  which  he  has  won  among 
the  citizens  of  his  adopted  State  and 
'  of  other  States. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BLUE  CHAMBER. 

WE  were  to  go  to  Tours,  without 
stopping  at  Blois,  where  an- 
other troupe  was  playing  at  that  mo- 
ment. Leon  asked  Bellamare  if  he 
might  remain  in  the  latter  city  a 
couple  of  days,  as  he  had  a  friend 
there  who  had  urged  him  to  stay  with 
him.  Bellamare  willingly  consented, 
and  said  that  he  would  remain  him- 
self a  day  at  Blois.  Imperia  wished 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  hotel,  in  or- 
der to  nurse  Anna,  who,  since  leaving 
Bcaugency,  had  been  seriously  indis- 
posed, and  wanted  a  little  rest.  But 
the  other  members  of  our  troupe  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Tours,  under 
the  guidance  of  Moranbois.  Bella- 
mare took  lodgings,  with  the  two 
young  actresses,  in  a  hotel  of  the 
lower  town ;  and  Leon  persuaded  me 
to  go  with  him  to  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  who  he  said  would  be  delighted 
to  make  my  acquaintance  and  to  offer 
me  hospitality  under  his  roof.  I  ac- 
cepted, on  the  condition  that  I  might 
go  there  after  the  performance  at  the 
theatre,  and  that  he  would  not  intro- 
duce me  to  his  friend  till  the  next 
morning.  Bellamare  had  given  me 
also  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

"Be  entirely  at  your  ease,"  said 
Leon ;  "  my  friend  is  a  bachelor,  and 
you  will  be  perfectly  at  liberty  in  his 
house.  At  whatever  hour  of  the 
night  you  may  present  yourself  with 
your  valise,  the  porter  will  let  you  in 
and  conduct  you  to  your  room.  I 
shall  give  notice  of  your  coming,  and 
they  will  count  on  you  without  wait- 
ing for  you." 

lie  gave  me  the  address,  with  some 


directions,  and  then  left  me.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  the  troupe  which  was 
performing  in  the  city,  and  to  know 
whether  the  other  lovers  on  the  pro- 
vincial stage  were  worse  or  better 
than  myself.  I  found  they  were 
worse ;  but  this  afforded  me  very  lit- 
tle consolation.  During  the  perform- 
ance, a  terrible  thunder-storm  burst 
over  the  city ;  and  it  was  still  raining 
in  torrents  when  we  left  the  theatre, 
in  a  great  confusion  of  carriages  and 
umbrellas. 

In  the  theatre  I  had  met  a  young 
actor  whom  I  had  known  before  in 
Paris,  and  who  took  me  to  a  ca/iS  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  await  there  the 
end  of  the  shower.  He  offered  to 
share  with  me  his  room,  which  was 
quite  near  by ;  and  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  going  to  the  house  of  Leon's 
friend  in  the  old  city,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  where  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  find  my  way. 
But  I  was  afraid  that  Leon  might,  in 
spite  of  his  promise,  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  waiting  for  me ;  and  for  that 
reason,  as  soon  as  the  sky  cleared  up 
a  little,  I  began  to  hunt  for  No.  23  of 
the  street  indicated. 

I  had  to  search  a  long  while, — to 
mount  many  flights  of  steps,  then 
again  to  descend  a  number  of  them, 
and  look  about  at  hazard,  in  narrow, 
dark,  and  completely  deserted  streets. 
The  clock  of  an  old  church  struck 
one  o'clock,  when  I  satisfied  myself 
at  last  that  1  was  before  the  very 
house,  No.  23,  which  at  that  moment 
was  vaguely  illumined  by  the  moon. 
But  was  it  really  No.  23  ?  Was  it  not 
No.  25?  I  was  going  to  ring,  when 
suddenly  a  wicfeet  opened,  as  if  the  in- 
mates heard  me  coming.  Somebody 
looked  at  me.     Then  the  door  was 
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cautioi^ly  opened,  and  an  old  serv- 
ant woman,  whose  face  even  I  could 
not  see,  asked  in  a  low  tone : 

"Is  it  you?" 

"It  is  I,  to  be  sure,"  I  replied; 
"the  friend  whom  they  expect  here." 

"  Hist !  Hist ! "  she  resumed.  "  Fol- 
low met" 

I  thought  that  everybody  was  asleep, 
or  that  there  was  a  very  sick  person  in 
the  house;  and  I  followed  my  guide 
on  tiptoe.  She  wore  socks  over  her 
shoes,  and  marched  like  a  phantom, 
her  (face  veiled  by  her  white  head- 
dress. I  followed  her,  and  ascended 
a  staircase  but  feebly  illumined  by  a 
lamp  which  appeared  to  be  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  I  was  in  one  of 
those  old  hotels,  relics  of  former  ages, 
which  nowadays  form  the  chief  in- 
terest and  ornament  of  French  pro- 
vincial cities — and  of  Blois  in  par- 
ticular. On  the  first  floor  the  old 
woman  halted,  opened  a  door,  and 
said  to  me : 

"Come  in, — but  do  not  go  out  of 
this  room !  '•* 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"Hist!  Hist!"  she  again  repeated, 
mysteriously  placing  her  finger  on 
her  lips.  Then  I  beheld  her  austere 
and  pale  figure,  which  appeared  very 
fantastic  to  me,  and  which  vanished 
in  the  shadow  of  the  staircase  like  a 
dream. 

Evidently,  I  thought,  there  must  be 
in  this  charming  mansion  some  per- 
son in  sickness.  That  will  not  be 
very  pleasant,  but  perhaps  I  may  be 
of  some  service  to  Leon  at  this  painful 
moment; — and  I  entered  an  apart- 
ment elegant  and  sumptuous  in  its 
arrangement  of  furniture  and  sculp- 
tural ornamentation.  I  expected  to 
find  Leon  there.  Listlessly  I  crossed 
an  antechamber  which  opened  into  a 
charming  little  salon,  or  rather  a  bou- 
doir, which  was  comfortably  warmed 
by  a  cheerful  fire,  —  a  most  agreeable 
circumstance  after  the  thunder-storm 
which  had  thoroughly  drenched  and 
chilled  me.  Wax  candles  were  burn- 
ing in  the  chandeliers.    Two  large 


arm-chairs,  of  rare  workmanship,  oc- 
cupied the  corners  of  the  chimney; 
but  their  heavy  cushions,  which  ap- 
peared fresh  and  plump,  showed  that 
not  many  visitors  had  entered  there. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  arranged 
with  scrupulous  care,  had  the  peculiar 
aspect  seen  in  those  residences  which 
have  been  vacant  for  some  time. 

In  the  depth  of  the  boudoir  I  saw 
a  tapestry  curtain  facing  the  chimney, 
which  I  lifted  with  caution.  Nothing 
was  there  but  darkness  and  silence. 
I  took  one  of  the  candles,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  most  delightful  sleep- 
ing-room I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
blue,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with 
sky-colored  satin  with  twisted  fringes 
of  white  silk.  A  bed,  white  and  gilt, 
with  fringed  canopy,  and  ample  cur- 
tains of  the  same  stuff,  occupied,  like 
a  monument,  almost  one  whole  side 
of  the  room,  which  was  not  large,  but 
very  high.  Opposite  the  bed,  a  white 
marble  mantle-piece  with  gilt  reliefs 
bore  an  ornamental  clock,  d  la  Louis 
XVI.,  of  rare  elegance;  chandeliers 
with  three  branches,  white  and  gilt 
like  the  clock ;  and  two  white  marble 
statuettes  of  Cupid,  which  were  the 
works  of  a  learned  and  skilled  mas- 
ter. All  the  other  furniture — the 
bureau,  the  rosewood  itag^res  with 
Sevres  medallions,  a  little  white  satin 
lounge,  two  or  three  arm-chairs  with 
beautiful  embroidery-work,  the  velvet 
carpet,  the  Venetian  looking-glass 
with  its  exquisitely  chiselled  frame, 
two  large  drawings  in  crayon  repre- 
senting beautiful  ladies  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, and  a  thousand  little  orna- 
ments, exquisite  in  taste  and  costli- 
ness, all  contributed  to  designate  this 
apartment  as  the  chamber  of  a 
woman  both  wealthy  and  artistic, 
both  delicate  and  refined, — perhaps 
even  voluptuous. 

After  having  taken  the  inventory 
of  this  luxurious  apartment,  I  asked 
myself  whether  it  was  really  intended 
for  me  or  whether  the  old  servant 
woman  had  not  made  a  serious  mis- 
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take  by  introducing  me  to  the  cham- 
ber of  some  marchioness.  I  then 
remembered  that  Leon  had  wealthy 
parents,  that  he  had  belonged  to  the 
highest  aristocracy,  that  his  friends 
were  to  be  found  among  the  high  life 
of  the  province,  and  that,  my  host 
being  a  bachelor  and  independent, 
there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
faa  that  he  had  furnished  in  his  rich 
house  a  sumptuous  apartment  for  the 
use  of  some  beautiful  mistress  or 
some  person  of  high  rank,  who  gave 
him  mysterious  rendezvous  in  this  de- 
lightful place. 

But  why  did  they  open  it  to  a  poor 
strolling  player,  soaked  and  dirty,  who 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  mis- 
erable garret?  Had  they  no  more 
modest  room  to  offer  to  a  modest  trav- 
eller, passing  the  night  in  this  princely 
house  ?  Was  this  the  room  they  kept 
for  their  friends?  If  so,  Leon  must 
be  there;  and  I  commenced  to  look 
for  another  bed-room  connected  with  , 
my  own. 

But  there  was  none.  I  determined 
to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  expecting  to  discover  in 
the  morning  that  the  old  servant 
woman  had  lost  her  wits.  I  was 
tired,  and  felt  cold ;  and  after  the  first 
astonishment  had  given  way  to  the 
desire  for  rest  and  sleep,  I  sat  down 
on  the  lounge,  threw  a  match  into  the 
structure  of  wood  and  kindling  built 
in  the  chimney,  and  took  off  my 
boots,  the  impressions  of  which  I  was 
unwilling  to  leave  on  the  carpet. 

While  looking  at  the  image  of  the 
bed  in  the  Venetian  glass  inclined 
toward  me,  I  perceived  that  the  silk 
counterpane  had  not  been  removed, 
and  that  nothing  indicated  that  this 
sumptuous  bed  might  not  Se  a  mere 
bed  of  state.  I  raised  the  cover,  and 
saw  that  there  were  neither  sheets 
nor  blankets  on  the  white  satin  mat- 
tresses. This  caused  me  again  to  re- 
flect. Evidently  this  splendid  cham- 
ber was  not  intended  for  me,  or  else 
there  was  somewhere  a  more  modest 
bed,  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  sim- 


ple mortals  like  myself.  But  I  looked 
for  it  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  boudoir^  no  closet  in  the  wall, — 
nothing  to  stretch  out  on,  unless  the 
occupant  of  the  Blue  Chamber  had 
been  a  very  short  lady  who  might 
have  cowered  in  the  little  white  satin 
lounge.  As  to  me — who  was  then 
already  as  tall  as  I  am  to-day  —  1  had 
no  hope  of  getting  along  so  well ;  and  I 
resigned  myself  at  first  to  sleep  in  an 
erect  position.  But  after  five  minutes 
I  felt  too  warm,  and  I  stretched  myself 
out  on  the  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

An  absolute  silence  reigned  in  the 
house  to  such  a  degree  that  one  might 
have  believed  it  to  be  deserted.  The 
same  silence  reigned  in  the  street. 
The  moon  now  fully  illumined  the 
sloping  road,  which  descended  in  zig- 
zags, bordered  by  walls  which  were 
surmounted  by  clusters  of  trees.  The 
gardens  were  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  houses,  which  the  slope  made 
appear  smaller  and  smaller. 

I  did  not  dare  to  open  the  window, 
for  fear  of  making  a  noise;  but  I 
looked  out  through  the  blue  window- 
lights,  and  the  scene  which  I  contem- 
plated received  from  these  blue  tints 
a  fantastic  brilliancy  similar  to  an 
opera  moonlight-scene. 

Full  -  blowing  lime  -  trees  elevated 
their  thick  round  heads  on  the  wall  op- 
posite;—  a  little  farther  off,  pilasters 
supported  a  vine-bower  on  a  terrace. 
To  the  right  was  a  little  building, 
which  might  have  been  the  lodge  of 
a  door-keeper,  resembling  an  antique 
tomb. 

The  distant  clock  struck  half-past 
one.  I  resolved  to  roll  myself  up  in 
my  travelling-blanket,  to  lie  down  on 
the  satin  mattresses,  and  to  cover  my- 
self with  the  immense  blue  damask 
counterpane, — by  which  means  I 
found  myself  so  comfortably  situated 
that  I  fell  into  a  dreamy  reverie. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  had  lain  down  on  so  costly  and  so 
soft  a  bed, — and  it  was  probably  to 
be  als6  the   last   time.      The   fagots 
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continued  to  crackle  and  to  throw  long 
undulating  waves  of  light  upon  the 
drawings,  the  furniture,  and  the  ceil- 
ing, which  was  painted  in  light  clouds 
upon  a  back-ground  of  roseate  sky- 
color.  Little  by  little  the  fire  grew 
paler,  and  illumined  the  whole  with  a 
luminous  and  soft  tint  which  must 
have  resembled  that  of  the  famous 
azure  grotto  of  Capri.  I  asked  my- 
self whether  I  really  felt  so  well  at 
this  moment  that  the  continuance  of 
such  habits  were  to  be  desired.  I 
remembered  the  little  farm  on  which 
I  had  been  brought  up ;  the  large  fam- 
ily-room, with  a  ceiling  of  unhewn 
cross-beams,  from  which  bunches  of 
golden  onions  and  scarlet  tomatoes 
were  hanging  down  in  the  way  of 
ornamental  decoration ;  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  kettles  and  bright  copper- 
ware  ;  the  noises  which  disturbed  my 
first  slumber ;  the  children  who  were 
rocked  to  sleep ;  the  dogs  which  barked 
whenever  the  cows  stirred  in  the  stable, 
or  whenever  a  passing  wagon  grated 
the  pebbles  and  sand  of  the  road.  I 
saw  my  mother  again,  and  also  the 
three  little  children  younger  than  my- 
self, all  of  whom  had  died  in  the  same 
year;  my  father,  still  young,  putting 
me  to  bed,  while  my  mother  was  tend- 
ing the  baby.  At  such  moments  my 
father  used  to  draw  a  coarse  hempen 
cloth  over  my  face,  in  order  to  protect 
my  slumber  from  the  flies,  which  were 
even  earlier  in  the  morning  than  my- 
self. 

Here,  I  thought,  are  no  flies,  — but 
there  are  no  sheets,  cither;  and  I  was 
innocent  enough  to  ask  myself  whether 
it  might  be  the  custom  of  noblemen 
to  do  without  them.  To  all  the  ques- 
tions which  I  addressed  to  myself,  the 
increasing  torpor  of  sleep  replied, 
with  its  supreme  carelessness :  What 
does  it  matter  ? 

A  clear  and  silver-like  sound  roused 
me.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  garden  opposite,  which 
penetrated  to  me  through  the  windows 
and  the  curtains,  together  with  a  dim 
ray  of  the  moon.    I  said  to  myself 


that  the  bird — this  artist  who  is  elo- 
quent without  putting  himself  to  trou- 
ble, this  satisfied  lover  and  accepted 
protector — on  the  branch  was  much 
happier  than  I  on  my  satin  cushions ; 
and  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  tongs  stirring  the  fire  in  the 
chimney  oi  the  salon, 

I  do  not  know  what  sudden  lucid- 
ness  prevented  me  fi-om  crying — 
"Leon,  is  it  you?**  Had  I  slept  a 
long  while?  The  fire  of  my  chimney 
was  consumed ;  the  moon  had  arrived 
in  front  of  the  window,  one  of  the 
curtains  of  which  I  had  not  closed. 
I  got  up  and  stepped  noiselessly  to  the 
tapestry  curtain  which  separated  me 
from  the  boudoir^  and  which  I  drew 
apart  a  hair*s-breadth  in  order  to  look 
cautiously  into  the  salon.  What  I  had 
foreseen  was  but  too  true.  An  eleg-ant 
lady,  in  a  rich  satin  dress  and  lace 
veil,  had  possession  of  the  apartment. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  her  face, 
which  was  turned  toward  the  fire- 
place, and  which  was  not  reflected  by 
the  looking-glass;  but  through  the 
black  lace  I  distinguished  her  splen- 
did light  hair  and  magnificent  neck. 
Her  stature  was  tall  and  flexible,  with- 
out being  slim ;  her  movements  quiet, 
youthful,  and  graceful.  I  saw  all  that, 
for  she  raised  her  arms  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  candles  of  the  chandeliers 
which  were  still  burning.  She  re- 
moved one  of  the  arm-chairs  from 
the  fire-place,  rolled  the  other  one  up 
to  it,  and  placed  a  cushion  under  her 
feet.  She  now,  illumined  only  by  a 
single  candle,  sat  down  in  a  despond- 
ent attitude,  and  disappeared  in  the 
large  arm-chair  so  completely  that  I 
could  see  only  the  outlines  of  her 
charming  little  foot,  which  she  had 
stretched  out  toward  the  flame.  No 
haggage,  except  a  little  carpet-bag  and 
a  water-proof  cloak,  was  to  be  seen ; 
neither  was  there  a  chambermaid  or 
any  other  person  of  the  house  about 
her.  Evidently  she  was  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  household,  for  whom 
they  did  not  put  themselves  to  any 
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inconvenience,  and  to  whom  they  had 
said :  "  At  whatever  moment  you  may 
arrive,  you  are  welcome,  and  will  not 
disturb  us  in  the  least!"  She  was 
probably  a  near  relative,  perhaps  a 
sister,  of  the  owner  of  the  house ;  — 
certainly  not  his  mistress,  for  in  that 
case  he  would  not  have  left  her 
alone. 

However  that  might  be,  she  was 
there,  and  was  warming  herself  before 
retiring  for  the  night.  What  would 
she  think  of  the  bed  without  sheets 
and  blankets,  which  had  puzzled  me 
so  much  ?  That  did  not  concern  me ; 
but  what  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
perplexity  was  the  thought  of  the 
other  surprise  which  awaited  her, — 
namely,  that  of  finding  another  occu- 
pant in  the  Blue  Chamber,  upon  the 
security  of  which  she  seemed  implic- 
itly to  rely,  for  she  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  it  beforehand. 

A  young  man  of  twenty,  who  bears 
in  his  bosom  all  the  chastity  and  all 
the  timidity  of  an  ideal  love,  does  not 
think  of  profiting  by  such  a  situation. 
I  felt  only  terror  at  the  scene  which 
would  follow, — at  the  cries  of  the 
lady,  who  would  suppose  she  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush ;  at  the  surprise 
of  my  host;  at  the  laughter  or  the 
reproaches  I  would  have  to  undergo. 
My  situation  was  absurd  for  myself, 
painful  for  the  lady,  embarrassing  for 
the  master  of  the  house.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  weighed  in  my  giddy  head  all 
possible  chances  of  making  my  escape 
without  being  discovered.  To  jump 
out  of  the  window  was  dangerous,  but 
possible.  But  I  would  have  to  open 
the  window,  and  the  lady  would  cry 
"Stop,  thief! "  To  hide  myself  under 
the  bed  or  in  the  curtains  would  be 
worse  still.  I  had  already  ascertained 
that  no  door  opened  on  the  hall  from 
the  bed-room. 

There  was  but  one  course  to  be 
taken, — namely,  to  show  myself  at 
once,  to  excuse  my  intrusion  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  to  leave  the  place. 
That  is  what  I  was  going  to  do,  when 
I  saw  the  lady  starting  at  the  noise  of 


steps,  which  proceeded  from  the  ante- 
chamber, and  announced  a  new- 
comer. I  took  advantage  of  this  di- 
version to  put  the  bed  in  order  again, 
to  take  up  my  carpet-bag  and  my  bed- 
cover, and  to  put  on  my  boots. 

I  had  not  yet  finished  these  rapid 
preparations,  and  was  still  seated  on 
the  lounge,  holding  my  boot  in  my 
trembling  hand,  when  I  heard  re- 
sounding in  the  boudoir  a  voice  which 
was  too  familiar  to  my  ear  to  leave 
me  for  one  moment  in  doubt.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Bellamare !  Even  while 
coniplicating  the  problem,  this  unex- 
pected circumstance  reassured  me. 
The  lady  would  not  be  frightened  at 
my  discovery ;  while  Bellamare  would 
so  well  and  so  easily  explain  my 
presence  that  no  doubt  would  remain 
of  the  purity  of  my  intentions.  And 
perhaps  the  lady  would  not  remain, 
but  had  given  my  manager  only  a 
business  rendezvous.  I  resolved  to 
wait  awhile  yet,  but  not  to  listen. 
But  the  silence  about  us  was  so  pro- 
found, and  the  salon  was  so  resound- 
ing, that  in  spite  of  the  care  which 
the  lady  took  to  speak  in  an  under- 
tone, it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
lose  one  word  of  the  dialogue,  which 
I  shall  try  to  repeat  verbatim  : 

"  They  have  opened  the  door  with- 
out letting  you  wait,  Monsieur  Bella- 
mare, haven't  they?" 

"Yes,  and  without  asking  me,  Mad- 
ame, and  only  recommending  me  to 
make  no  noise." 

"  Yes,  on  account  of  the  adjoining 
house.  No.  23,  which  is  occupied  at 
this  moment." 

••  1  know  it, — two  of  my  artists  are 
there." 

"  Two  ?  Great  heavens !  Who  are 
they?" 

"I  presume  you  know  neither  of 
them." 

"I  know  all  your  actors.  I  have 
attended  your  performances  both  at 
Orleans  and  at  Beaugency.  Is  it 
Monsieur  Leon?" 

"Yes,  Madame,  —  Leon  and  Lau- 


rence. 
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"  What  a  singular  coincidence !  Oh, 
sir,  I  am  in  the  greatest  confusion.  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  shall  have  the 
courage  to  tell  you.  Great  heavens! 
How  extraordinary  my  conduct  must 
appear  to  you !  What  will  you  think 
of  me?" 

"  I  am  a  man  who  has  seen  so  many 
extraordinary  things  that  he  is  sur- 
prised at  nothing;  and  my  opinion 
need  not  alarm  you.  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  knowing  you ;  I  know  neither 
your  name,  nor  your  rank,  nor  your 
country,  nor  your  place  of  residence ; 
— for  you  conceal  everything.  You 
have  written  to  me  that  I  might  re- 
store your  peace,  or  even  make  you 
perfectly  happy.  I  understood  that 
your  heart  had  dictated  this  interview ; 
but  I  have  not  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  you  could  be  in  love  with  my 
forty  years  and  my  tan-colored  face. 
Your  letter  was  urgent  and  charming. 
I  am  humane  and  obliging.  Here  I 
am.  You  have  asked  secrecy  of  me, 
and  I  make  it  my  duty  to  justify  your 
confidence.  I  am  at  your  orders; 
speak,  and  come  to  the  point  without 
fear.  The  nights  are  but  short  at  this 
season; — lose  no  time,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  being  seen  in  leaving  this 
house." 

"You  are  so  kind  and  so  delicate 
that  I  shall  have  courage  enough  to 
tell  you.  I  love  a  young  man  who  is 
a  member  of  your  troupe." 

"  Laurence,  or  Leon  ? " 

"Laurence." 

"He  deserves  being  loved;  he  is  a 
good  and  worthy  boy." 

"  I  know  it.  I  have  made  all  possi- 
ble inquiries  concerning  you  and  him. 
I  have  seen  his  dibui.  He  has  pleased 
me,  though  he  could  not  show  his 
talent  to  advantage  on  that  evening; 
he  was  confused.  But  bis  figure  en- 
listed my  interest,  and  his  voice  moved 
my  heart.  Another  evening  I  saw 
him  again,  and  he  was  admirable. 
He  caused  me  to  tremble  and  to  weep. 
I  felt  that  I  was  desperately  in  love 
with  him; — but  I  would  never  have 
permitted  this  secret  to  pass  my  lips 


without  the    events  which   occurred 
after  that  performance." 

"Ah,  —  the  duel  with  Captain  Va- 
chard?" 

"  Precisely.  I  am  acquainted  with 
this  Vachard.  He  even  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  me;  but  I  disliked  him. 
Wounded  by  my  brusque  refusal,  he 
has  calumniated  me.  That  is  his  cus- 
tom; he  is  a  miserable  fellow.  But 
Laurence  has  fought  this  duel,  not  for 
me,  but  for  another  woman  —  for  that 
charming  Mademoiselle  Imperia,  with 
whom  I  would  be  in  love  if  I  were  a 
man»  and  whom  I  have  always  heart- 
ily applauded.  If  the  young  folks 
love  one  another,  oh,  sir,  then  guard 
my  secret.  In  that  event  I  have  said 
nothing  to  you,  —  I  shall  be  resigned,  I 
shall  conquer  myself.  But  if,  as  some 
have  told  me,  they  are  not  in  love 
with  each  other — if  Laurence  has 
protected  in  her  only  the  dignity  of 
his  profession  —  you,  who  must  know 
the  truth,  you,  upon  whose  character 
and  reputation  I  implicitly  rely,  will 
reassure  me,  and  you  will  assist  me 
in  getting  acquainted  with  him." 

"The  last  version  is  the  true  one. 
Imperia  is  not  only  perfectly  pure, 
but  even  timid  and  shy.  She  has 
as  much  confidence  in  me  as  though 
I  were  her  father.  If  Laurence  had 
declared  to  her  his  love,  and  if  she  had 
returned  it,  she  would  have  made  me 
her  confidant,  and  would  have  asked 
for  my  advice.  If  he  had  spoken  to 
her  of  love,  without  her  returning  it, 
she  might  have  concealed  it  from  me ; 
but  she  would  have  treated  him  with 
coldness  and  distrust,  — while  I  see  a 
peaceful  and  happy  friendship  exist- 
ing between  them." 

"Then  you  are  sure  that  he  is  not 
in  love  with  her?" 

"  I  believe  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can 
ascertain  definitely  by  observing  him 
without  saying  anything,  or  by  asking 
him  in  your  name." 

"In  my  name?  Oh  no,  not  yet! 
First,  you  must  know  me.  I  am 
twenty-four  years  old.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  an  artist,  who  has  left  me 
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a  fortune.  I  have  married  a  man  of 
rank  who  had  nothing,  who  has  made 
me  unhappy,  and  who  died  when  I 
was  nineteen.  I  am  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  and  since  my  husband's 
death  have  hvcd  in  great  seclusion. 
I  still  wear  mourning.  I  adored  my 
father,  and  have  made  a  vow  that,  if 
I  should  ever  marry  again,  I  would 
marry  an  actor,  and  none  other  than 
one  whom  I  could  love.  I  have  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  a  nice  resi- 
dence, and  all  the  elegance  with  which 
my  father  had  surrounded  himself. 
My  husband  did  not  have  time  to  eat 
up  all  my  property.  I  can  choose, 
therefore; — and  I  have  chosen  al- 
ready. It  is  for  you  to  know  whether 
I  am  worthy  of  being  happy,  and 
capable  of  inspiring  love.  Please 
inquire  about  me.  This  card  gives 
you  my  name  and  my  address.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  inquiries.  As  to 
my  person,  you  must  judge  of  that, 
too.    I  will  take  off  my  veil." 

At  these  words,  without  thinking  of 
my  situation,  I  started  from  the  lounge 
— which  made  a  feeble  sound,  and 
which  would  have  betrayed  my  pres- 
ence had  not  a  lively  exclamation  from 
Bellamare  covered  this  slight  noise. 

"Ah,  Countess,"  exclaimed  he, 
probably  after  having  looked  at  her 
£ace,  "you  are  as  beautiful  as  Lau- 
rence, and  you  would  do  wrong  to 
doubt  of  your  charms." 

I  was  standing  behind  the  tapestry 
curtain.  I  tried  to  move  it  a  little, 
but  my  hand  trembled ;  and  when  I 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
view,  it  was  too  late;  —  the  odious 
black  veil  again  concealed  the  face 
and  the  bust  of  my  invisible  admirer. 
I  did  not  dare  to  move,  for,  though 
she  had  turned  her  back  upon  me,  Bel- 
lamare might  have  seen  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  curtain.  I  listened, 
standing,  and  much  amazed,  to  the 
sequel  of  this  dialogue. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  like 
my  figure,  Monsieur  Bellamare.  You 
will  tell  him,  at  the  proper  moment, 
that  I  am  not  homely?" 


"The  deuce  I"  replied  Bellamare, 
who  knew  very  well  that  a  spontane- 
ous expression  of  admiration  is  never 
offensive  to  a  woman ;  "  you  are  beau- 
tiful enough  to  drive  a  man  mad.  I 
shall  do  as  you  tell  me.  I  shall  try 
to  find  out,  very  prudently,  what  you 
wish  to  know." 

"Yes,  very  prudently  and  very  con- 
scientiously; and  as  soon  as  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  that  I  am  a  serious 
person,  who,  after  much  sorrow,  pru- 
dence, and  virtue,  has  at  last  given 
access  in  her  heart  and  in  her  head  to 
a  noble  passion,  you  will  assist  me  in 
causing  the  man  whom  I  have  chosen 
for  a  husband  to  accept  my  hand." 

"  You  know  that  Laurence  is  at  best 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"That  his  father  is  a  peasant?" 

"Yes." 

"That  he  is  passionately  fond  of 
the  stage?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well;  —  I  cannot  say  to  you 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
world,  your  marriage  will  be  a  judi- 
cious one.  You  have  considered  and 
judged  of  that  for  yourself.  You 
must  have  foreseen  what  the  world 
will  say  about  it." 

"Certainly.  And  do  you  blame 
me?"       ' 

"  I  blame  love,  devotion,  courage, 
disinterestedness?  I  am,  on  the  con- 
trary, inclined  to  kneel  down  before 
you,  Madame,  and  even  to  tell  you 
that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have  taken 
the  road  of  wisdom.  I  have  always 
seen  what  people  usually  call  thus, 
leading  to  deception  and  regret.  —  But 
I  believe  it  is  getting  light,  and  1 
would  better  retire  now." 

"No,  no,  Monsieur  Bellamare;  it 
is  I  that  have  to  make  my  escape  now, 
for  I  intend  to  take  the  train  which 
will  start  in  about  an  hour." 

"Are  you  going  to  Tours?" 

"  No ;  I  shall  no  longer  accompany 
you  on  your  journey.  Now  that  I  am 
tranquil,  I  shall  wait  at  my  country- 
seat  until  you  write  me — •!  am  well 
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informed  now  on  your  affairs.  Lau- 
rence's heart  is  perfectly  free;  it  is 
time  now  to  act/  And  then,  wherever 
you  may  be,  you  will  see  me  rejoining 
you.  Farewell,  and  may  God  bless 
you  for  the  good  you  have  done  me. 
I  leave  in  your  hands  both  my  honor 
and  my  pride.  I  have  your  word  of 
honor, — Laurence  will  not  hear  of 
this?" 

"  I  swear  it  to  you." 

"  Once  more,  farewell !  I  shall  go 
through  the  garden  behind  the  house. 
This  house  belongs  to  a  lady  friend 
of  mine  who  is  travelling  now,  and 
must  never  hear  of  this.  An  honest 
old  woman,  who  lived  in  the  greatest 
misery,  and  who,  through  my  recom- 
mendation, was  appointed  door-keeper 
here,  will  come  in  a  few  minutes  to 
show  you  out.  She  is  entirely  devoted 
to  me,  and  will  not  betray  me." 

Bellamare  conducted  the  Countess 
back  to  the  door  of  the  antechamber. 
When  he  re-entered  the  salon,  he 
started  with  surprise  to  find  me  sitting 
at  the  place  which  he  had  just  left.  I 
evidently  produced  on  him  the  effect 
of  the  marble  statue  of  the  Commander 
in  *'  Don  Giovanni." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A    HEART-STRUGGLE. 


Bellamare  was  surprised,  uneasy, 
and  vexed.  These  emotions  passed 
rapidly  over  his  expressive  counte- 
nance, and  finally  resolved  into  an 
immense  burst  of  laughter. 

"You  comprehend,"  said  I,  "that  I 
have  come  here,  firmly  expecting  to 
go  into  No.  23 ;  but  I  was  ordered  to 
stay  here.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  and  I  fell  asleep." 

"And  you  have  heard  nothing?" 

"  I  have  heard  everything.  I  have 
seen  the  lady,  but  only  through  her 
veil." 

"  And  you  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"How  can  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  woman  whose   face  I    have 


not  seen  ?  Indeed,  I  am  so  surprised 
and  confused  that  I  have  hardly 
an  idea  in  my  head.  Tell  me,  what 
would  you  think  of  doing,  if  you  were 
in  my  place?" 

"You  are  a  handsome  fellow,  Lau- 
rence. The  lady  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  you  seems  to  be  as  serious  as 
anybody  can  be.  You  have  not  been 
long  enough  on  the  stage  to  retain  an 
irresistible  longing  for  it.  You  are 
perhaps  ambitious  without  knowing* 
it,  and  capable  of  acting  your  part  on 
the  stage  of  the  real  world.  If  so, 
marry,  my  boy  —  marry,  by  all  means! 
Life  is  a  declivity.  It  is  the  destiny 
of  some  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
where  are  the  gold  and  the  wheat; 
while  others  have  to  ascend  until  they 
reach  the  sterile  rocks,  where  there  is 
no  harvest  but  wind  and  clouds. 
Let  your  imagination  make  some 
somersets ;  then  you  will  see  whether 
it  is  heavy  or  light,  —  whether  it  tends 
to  positive  things,  or  is  inclined  to  be 
carried  away  by  airy  fancies  and  fol- 
lies.— And  now  let  us  take  a  nap." 

Without  making  any  reply,  I  fol- 
lowed him,  uncertain  and  tired,  to  the 
hotel,  where  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
bed;  but  I  found  no  solution  of  my 
perplexities. 

Bellamare  slept  a  few  hours,  and 
then  prepared  to  depart  with  Imperia 
and  Anna,  who  had  entirely  recov- 
ered. 

"  I  will  leave  you  here  till  to-mor- 
row," said  he  to  me.  "Go  to  Leon, 
and  visit  with  him  the  monuments  of 
the  city.  You  can  even  ask  for  his 
advice,  without  speaking  of  No.  25, 
and  without  giving  him  any  details 
which  might  ever  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover the  person.  Besides,  Leon  is 
as  reliable  as  myself.  He  is  a  serious 
and  high-minded  young  man.  His 
advice  ought  to  have  even  greater 
weight  with  you  than  mine." 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
Countess?" 

"Never,  unless  she  authorizes  me 
to  do  so.  A  propos,  I  am  instructed, 
as  you  will  remember,  to  find  out  if 
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your  heart  is  quite  free.     Now  tell  me 
frankly — is  it  free,  or  not?" 

At  that  moment  Imperia  came  out 
of  her  room,  carrying  her  little  carpet- 
bag, and  drawing  together  the  folds 
of  her  thin  little  cloak  in  order  to 
conceal  her  threadbare  and  torn  dress. 
The  contrast  of  this  chaste  misery 
with  the  opulence  of  the  lady  I  had 
but  imperfectly  seen  through  her  rich 
laces,  seized  me  like  a  revelation  of 
my  own  instinct.  Was  I  ambitious? 
Was  I  anxious  for  the  prestige  of 
weahh  and  luxury,  so  seductive  for 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it  ? 
Was  poverty  repugnant  to  me  ?  Could 
I  foresee,  by  means  of  my  imagina- 
tion, such  an  enjoyment  of  wealth  as 
to  make  me  forget  the  cherished 
image  of  my  sweet  little  comrade? 
My  soul  cried  "No!"  with  all  its 
might  and  with  all  its  independence. 

"Well,"  said  Bellamare  at  last,  "I 
ask  you  if  your  heart  is  still  free. 
Are  you  deaf?" 

"Upon  my  faith,"  I  replied  in  a 
whisper,  "the  Countess  is  very  curi- 
ous." 

Bellamare  seized  my  arm,  led  me 
several  paces  away  from  Imperia,  and 
said  to  me : 

"  If  you  think  of  Imperia,  you  can- 
not think  of  the  Countess." 

I  did  not  dare  to  give  my  secret  into 
Bellamare's  keeping.  I  was  too  fear- 
ful that  he  might  act  contrary  to  my 
wishes.  I  replied  that  I  was  free  in 
every  respect,  and  that  I  would  con- 
sider twice  before  declining  so  splen- 
did a  chance. 

"Will  you  rejoin  us  to-morrow  at 
Tours?"  said  Imperia  to  me,  at  the 
moment  of  stepping  into  the  railway 
car.  "You  know  that  without  Leon 
and  you  we  can  do  nothing." 

"Have  you  not  the  others,  and  the 
dear  manager  ?  " 

"The  dear  manager  will  be  very 
busy  with  the  general  preparations; 
and  the  others  are  very  nice,  but  they 
are  not  you.  Good-by !  Amuse  your- 
self,—but  do  not  forget  us." 
She  departed  with  such  an  affection- 


ate look  at  me  that  the  emotions  of 
the  Blue  Chamber  appeared  to  me  as 
a  vain  dream.  One  might  have  said 
that  Imperia  had  guessed  my  situa- 
tion ;  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  her 
eyes  said  to  me:  "Love  none  other 
than  me." 

I  did  not  speak  of  these  matters  to 
Leon.  The  moment  that  I  ceased 
wavering  in  my  resolution,  I  needed 
no  advice.  I  spoke  only  of  his  own 
affairs.  His  host  was  a  well-educated 
and  estimable  young  man  of  good 
family.  We  went  together  to  see  the 
chateau  of  Blois,  and  in  the  evening 
we  had  a  nice  chat,  some  good  punch, 
and  excellent  cigars.  During  this 
pleasant  chat,  I  got  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  true  explanation  of  Leon*s 
mysterious  preoccupations. 

Leon  was  no  longer  a  child.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  old.  He  had 
lived  fast  and  had  learned  much  in 
his  life.  His  ruling  passion  had  al- 
ways been  the  stage.  He  was  fond 
of  all  its  fictions,  and  accepted  none  of 
its  realities.  It  was  the  spirit,  and  not 
the  letter,  which  captivated  him.  He 
wrote  plays  himself,  as  I  have  told 
you  already;  and  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  still  I  believe,  that  he  had 
genius, — but  it  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate genius  which  a  man  can  have, 
genius  without  talent.  His  plays 
were  full  of  originality,  vigorous 
flights  of  passion,  strong  and  simple 
situations;  they  bore  that  stamp  of 
grandeur  and  austerity  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past.  In  spite  of  these 
superior  qualities,  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  impossible.  In  order 
to  make  them  acceptable,  or  even 
comprehensible,  to  the  public,  they 
had  to  be  either  rewritten  or  vastly 
modified. 

Leon  complained  a  little  of  Bella- 
mare, who  had  played  but  two  of  his 
dramas,  and  exacted  a  good  many 
alterations  and  sacrifices.  Leon  said 
that  the  duty  of  an  intelligent  and 
artistic  manager  like  our  own  was  to 
educate  and  to  instruct  the  audience, 
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instead  of  fostering  the  bad  taste  and 
the  ignorance  of  village  audiences. 
To  all  these  reproaches  Bellamare  had 
answered : 

"Give  me  a  hall,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  subsidy  per  an- 
num, and  I  will  play  all  your  pieces, 
and  all  those  of  unknown  authors  of 
talent  or  genius,  even  if  these  pieces 
should  promise  no  success.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  produce  works  of  art;  but 
without  means,  one  cannot  produce 
them." 

Leon  had  held  down  his  head.  He 
did  not  reproach  Bellamare;  he  es- 
teemed and  loved  him.  But  he  ac- 
cused the  age  and  the  men.  He  de- 
spised his  century ;  and  his  friend  of 
Blois  encouraged  him  in  maintaining 
the  pride  of  his  genius.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  that  his  genius  was  too 
incomplete  to  be  so  intolerant.  But 
I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so,  for  he 
felt  it  and  said  it  himself;  and  this 
was  in  fact  the  real  cause  of  his  sad- 
ness. He  was  thirsting  for  the  beau- 
tiful, and  did  not  know  how  to  find 
within  his  own  breast  the  source  at 
which  the  really  highly  gifted  genius 
slakes  its  thirst  without  requiring  the 
control  of  others. 

I  was  not  more  successful  at  Tours 
than  at  Beaugency;  and  Vendome 
saw  as  little  of  my  talent  as  an  actor. 
The  other  towns,  where  Bellamare 
either  made  or  lost  some  money,  paid 
no  attention  to  me.  I  was  not  a  dis- 
grace to  the  troupe,  but  certainly  I 
did  not  add  any  brilliancy  to  it ;  and 
my  comrades  no  longer  deluded  them- 
selves on  my  account.  Bellamare, 
always  kind,  assured  me  that  I  was 
useful  to  him.  However,  I  could  not 
replace  Lambesq,  who  had  become 
quite  intolerable  to  him,  but  whom 
he  had  to  keep  till  the  close  of  our 
tour — which  arrived  without  anything 
occurring  to  justify  my  hope  of  be- 
coming the  protector  and  husband  of 
Imperia.  She  was  to  return  to  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  while  I  could  not 
hope  to  get  an  engagement  there.  I 
did  not  want  to  make  any  useless 


efforts  in  that  direction,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  be  admitted  there  at  all 
times  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Imperia.  Besides, 
our  vacation  was  at  hand,  and  my 
father  relied  on  my  return. 

I  separated  from  my  comrades  at 
Limoges,  where  Bellamare  offered  to 
engage  me  for  the  winter,  which  he 
intended  to  spend  in  the  north  of 
France.  I  thanked  him;  but  I  in- 
tended to  again  take  up  my  studies  at 
Paris,  in  order  not  to  be  separated 
from  Imperia.  In  default  of  her  love, 
her  friendship  was  my  only  joy;  and 
I  still  entertained  hopes,  though  I  did 
not  know  in  what  way  I  might  succeed 
in  offering  her  my  life.  I  excused 
myself  from  Bellamare*s  offer  by 
saying  that  before  finally  throwing 
myself  into  the  career  of  an  actor,  I 
wanted  to  consult  my  family.  Bella- 
mare approved  of  my  decision. 

"You  are  right,'*  said  he;  "but  if 
you  should  ever  change  your  mind, 
come  back  to  me.  By  writing  to  the 
Odeon  you  can  always  learn  where  I 
am.  But  now,  my  friend,  we  have 
still  another  account  to  settle.  I  have 
never  again  mentioned  the  Countess, 
nor  have  you  ever  asked  me  about 
her ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  our 
duty  to  speak  of  this  matter.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  to  begin,  while 
perhaps  you  were  waiting  for  me;  but 
at  this  moment  of  separation  we  must 
come  to  an  understanding  on  this 
point." 

"Have  you  not  yet  written  to  the 
lady?" 

"Yes,  I  have  written  her  the  truth. 
I  have  told  her  that  you  had  been, 
quite  unwillingly,  a  witness  to  her  dis- 
closures, but  that  you  knew  neither 
her  name  nor  her  figure.  I  have 
added  that  you  appeared  to  be  irreso- 
lute ;  that  I  had  advised  you  to  think 
the  matter  over;  and  that  I  would 
not  leave  you  without  having  asked 
you  for  the  result  of  your  reflections. 
Speak  now,  for  this  is  the  right  mo- 
ment!" 

Tell  her."  I  replied,  "that  I  am 
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very  grateful  to  her ;  that  her  loveli- 
ness has  struck  me,  though  I  have 
but  seen  her  through  an  impenetra- 
ble veil,  and  perceived  the  point  of  her 
delicate  little  foot  and  the  brilliant 
gold  of  her  magnificent  hair.  Do 
not  tell  her  that  this  hair  may  be 
false,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  in 
love  with  a  woman  who  conceals  her 
face  and  even  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
But  you  may  tell  her  that  the  good 
faith  of  her  words  has  inspired  me 
with  confidence  and  respect.  Yes, 
tell  her  this,  for  it  is  the  truth;  and 
the  more  I  think  of  her,  the  more  I 
esteem  her.  You  need  not  add,  that 
if  she  had  not  spoken  of  marriage 

But    this    serious    matter   has 

made  me  quite  serious ;  and  in  con- 
clusion you  may  say  that  I  am  too 
young  to  accept  of  such  a  high  des- 
tiny without  terror.  I  would  have  to 
be  very  vain  indeed  to  believe  myself 
worthy  of  it,  and  to  be  assured  of  de- 
serving it  always." 

"Very  well;  you  have  expressed  it 
so  well  that  I  will  not  change  any- 
thing. But  does  not  your  heart  add 
a  little  note  of  regret  which  might 
soften  the  refusal? — for  such  it  is, — 
and  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years 
you  may  repent  of  it.'* 

**  My  dear  manager,  if  you  had  sup- 
posed that  I  was  a  man  of  any  talent 
you  would  have  said  to  me :  *  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  with  any  countesses 
— study  your  parts!'  Your  silence 
has  proven  to  me  how  little  faith  you 
have  in  my  future  as  an  actor.  It  is 
therefore  but  too  probable  that  I  com- 
mit a  great  blunder  in  terminating 
my  charming  adventure  by  a  refusal. 
But  without  meditating  much  on  this 
matter,  I  believe  that  I  must  either 
take  this  resolution  or  act  the  part  of 
a  ridiculous  and  heartless  fop.  I  am 
not  a  Don  Juan,  and  would  in  vain 
try  to  deceive  this  woman;  —  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  prefer  candidly  to  con- 
fess my  situation,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  esteem." 

"Very  well,"  resumed  Bellamare, 
"That  is  very  good,  indeed.    Yours 


is  indeed  a  heart  of  truth,  and  I  still 
hope  that  you  will  be  an  artist.  Con- 
sult your  family;  and  if  they  give 
you  perfect  freedom  to  act,  then  wait 
for  the  momeot  when  I,  toward  the 
close  of  the  Odeon  Theatre  season, 
shall  spend,  as  usual,  several  weeks 
in  Paris.  We  shall  then  resume  our 
studies,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall 
then  succeed  in  developing  your  good 
qualities." 

I  left  him  with  tears  of  regret.  All 
my  comrades  clasped  me  in  their 
arms.  Moranbois  alone  turned  his 
back  upon  me,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  contemptuously  when  I 
wanted  to  embrace  him. 

"Ah,  have  I  done  anything  wrong  ?  " 
said  I  to  him.  "You  esteem  me  no 
longer?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  replied, 
gruffly;  "but  I  am  an  idiot  to  love 
you,  and  you  are  a  hog  to  leave  us 
just  at  the  moment  when  one  takes  a 
fancy  to  you  1  But  that  is  the  way  of 
young  folks.  They  are  always  un- 
grateful ! " 

"No,"  said  I,  embracing  him  in 
spite  of  his  resistance;  "I  am  not 
like  Leonce,  and  if  I  should  ever  re- 
semble him,  I  will  permit  you  to  de- 
spise me." 

As  to  Imperia,  she  appeared  to  be 
much  more  occupied  with  a  new  part 
she  was  studying  than  with  my  de- 
parture. I  was  so  painfully  wounded 
by  this,  that  I  resolved  to  depart  with- 
out bidding  her  adieu.  She  was  at 
the  theatre  with  Anna,  rehearsing 
with  much  zeal;  but  at  the  moment 
when  I  got  into  the  carriage  I  saw  her 
running  up,  quite  out  of  breath,  with 
her  companion.  They  presented  me 
with  a  pretty  souvenir — an  embroid- 
ery which  they  had  made  for  me  dur- 
ing the  rehearsals ;  and  Imperia  bade 
me  adieu  with  a  smile  so  full  of  tears 
and  affection,  that  I  surrendered  my- 
self again,  body  and  soul,  to  her. 

My  father  was  delighted  to  see  me 
again,  and  scarcely  asked  me  how  I 
had  employed  my  time.  Seeing  me 
diligent    and    apparently    contented, 
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he  did  not  think  of  finding  out  why 
I  had  travelled  the  whole  summer. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  very  despondent; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
thought  my  village,  my  house,  my 
existence,  quite  intolerable.  I  meas- 
ured the  abyss  which  separated  me 
from  the  companions  of  my  child- 
hood; and  the  rudeness  of  my  nor- 
mal mode  of  life  wounded  me  as  an 
injustice  of  Providence  toward  me. 
But  this  whole  injury  was  caused  by 
the  ambition  of  my  father,  who  had 
given  me  an  education  above  my 
condition.  In  order  truly  to  rise 
above  it,  I  wanted  not  only  years  of 
assiduous  labor  and  unshaken  cour- 
age— and  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
that, — but  also  a  certain  superiority 
of  intellect; — and  my  deplorable 
dramatic  failure  gave  me  great  doubts 
on  the  latter  point.  This  was  very 
unreasonable ;  for  as  the  stage  was  a 
decided  specialty,  my  awkwardness 
and  my  timidity  ought  not  to  have 
discouraged  me  in  regard  to  the  bar, 
which  is  quite  another  specialty.  But 
I  persuaded  myself  that  they  were 
both  the  same,  and  that  I  would 
make  even  a  poorer  orator  than  come- 
dian. 

By  tormenting  myself  with  this  fear, 
I  rendered  myself  perfectly  incapable 
of  overcoming  it,  and  fell  into  a  pro- 
found disgust  of  my  law-studies.  I 
was  too  poor  to  buy  an  attorney's  or 
notary's  practice,  and  I  would  rather 
be  a  gardener  than  a  mere  lawyer's 
clerk  for  life. 

A  constant  vexation  took  posses- 
sion of  and  devoured  me;  for  of  all 
causes  of  annoyance,  irresoluteness 
was  the  gravest.  I  was  almost  heart- 
broken not  to  find  an  aim  for  mv  ex- 
istence,  and  not  to  know  how  to  em- 
ploy my  activity,  my  intelligence,  my 
facility  in  learning,  my  memory,  the 
powers  of  my  temperament,  my  heart, 
and  my  brain.  I  had  believed  that  I 
was  somebody, — that  I  might  suc- 
ceed; and  suddenly  I  felt  satisfied  of 
my  powerlessness  and  incompetency, 
and    saw    around    me    nothing    but 


obstacles  and  precipices.  The  malady 
of  Leon  came  over  me,  and  I  expe- 
rienced its  terror. 

In  the  midst  of  these  secret  pangs 
and  anxieties,  I  received — on  the 
same  day,  and  this  is  to  be  noted, — 
two  letters.  The  first  was  from  Im- 
peria,  and  was  as  follows : 

"The  Hague,  October  i,  i8 — . 

"My  dear  Comrade: — You  had 
promised  to  write  us,  and  we  begin  to 
be  alarmed  at  your  silence.  M.  Bel- 
lamare  directs  me  to  inform  you  of 
it,  and  I  join  my  reproaches  to  his 
own.  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten 
your  companions,  your  friends,  your 
paternal  manager — and  your  little 
sister  Imperia,  who  cannot  resign  her- 
self to  it  without  regret  ?  No,  that  is 
impossible. 

"You  are  either  too  happy  among 
your  friends  to  take  away  from  them 
and  to  devote  to  us  but  a  single  hour, 
or  you  must  have  some  sad  preoccu- 
pation which  you  desire  to  conceal 
from  us  for  the  present.  Perhaps  one 
of  your  relatives  is  sick, — probably 
your  father,  whom  you  love  so  dearly, 
and  of  whom  you  used  to  speak  in 
such  high  terms.  Take  but  a  single 
minute  to  reassure  us;  and  if  pleas- 
ures, parties,  chases,  excursions,  or 
amusements  of  any  kind,  wholly  oc- 
cupy you,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
you  say  so,  and  shall  not  expect  a 
long  letter. 

"At  the  risk  of  reaching  you  at  a 
moment  when  you  do  not  feel  much 
interested  in  our  affairs,  my  letter 
must  inform  you  of  certain  details 
concerning  our  troupe.  I  shall  com- 
mence with  myself,  —  for  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  by  the  postmark 
on  the  envelope  that  I  am  not  at 
Paris. 

"Then  you  must  know  that  I  have, 
all  of  a  sudden,  taken  this  year  a 
g^eat  resolution.  The  Odeon  had  ac- 
cepted of  my  conditions  for  a  reSn- 
gagement,  and  a  few  days  after  you 
had  left  us,  Bellamare  received  the 
new  contract,  signed  already  by  M. 
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Bocage,  and  waiting  only  for  my  own 
signature. 

"  But  I  had  thought  the  matter  over, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  in  augment- 
ing my  salary  the  manager  had  calcu- 
lated on  a  certain  progress  which  I 
had  not  made.  Then  I  remembered 
how  expensive  and  sad  Paris  life  is 
for  those  who  are  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  My  heart  threatened  to  break 
at  the  mere  idea  of  leaving  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  the  troupe  which 
has  become  my  family,  and  where  I 
am  so  happy,  and  of  shutting  myself 
up  in  my  moist  and  dark  little  room 
at  Paris,  where  my  health  has  suffered 
so  badly  the  last  winter,  and  where  a 
protracted  illness  would  compel  me 
to  receive  alms  from  my  comrades  or 
from  my  door-keeper,  or  to  die  quite 
alone  in  my  corner,  like  a  bird  fallen 
out  of  its  nest.  In  fine,  Paris  fright- 
ened me  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  If  I  am  to  have  talent,  it 
is  not  there  that  I  will  acquire  it, — 
for  I  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  a 
good  professor,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
owe  my  success  to  his  charity.  I  am 
distrustful,  as  you  know,  when  I  do 
not  know  people ;  and  I  like  to  take 
refuge  under  those  wings  where  I 
know  that  I  can  rest  in  security.  For 
that  reason  1  have  asked  M.  Bella- 
mare  to  keep  me  as  his  pupil  and 
boarder;  and  aftttr  having  used  all 
his  generous  eloquence  in  trying  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  acting  con- 
trary to  my  interest,  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  consent. 

"  You  will  therefore  not  see  me  at 
Paris  this  winter,  nor  perhaps  even 
the  next  winter,  for  I  have  not  the 
ambition  which  they  attribute  to  me 
of  seeking  there  my  fortune  and  of 
attracting  the  eyes  of  a  Paris  audience. 
I  find  myself  more  at  ease  in  these 
provincial  towns,  where  they  require 
less  and  where  we  do  not  stay  long 
enough  to  give  them  time  to  get  tired 
of  us.  I  like  this  bohemian  life,  as 
you  well  know.  That  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  modesty  and  reason  as  a 
matter  of  taste. 

18 


"You  are  now  well  informed  on  my 
account,  and  I  can  pass  on  to  the 
other  personages  of  our  strolling 
company.  Anna  is  still  with  us,  and 
is  always  charming  as  an  actress,  and 
excellent  as  a  companion  and  friend, — 
although  Moranbois  is  as  pitiless  as 
ever  for  her  sick-headache.  The  said 
Moranbois  has  not  yet  modified  and 
attenuated  the  sparkling  color  of  his 
style,  but  he  has  ceased  to  believe  me 
avaricious  and  egotistical,  and  is  at 
heart  the  best  of  men.  Leon  has  just 
completed  a  drama,  which,  when  read^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  beautiful ;  but 
it  is  as  unsuitable  for  the  stage  as  all 
his  other  works.  Here,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  brought  out  without  any 
risk.  The  undisturbed  Netherland- 
ers,  who  listen  to  us  religiously  with- 
out apparently  comprehending  what 
we  say,  would  just  as  well  submit  to 
the  greatest  eccentricities  as  to  the 
other  novelties  of  our  repertoire. 
With  them  I  think  ever>'thing  would 
pass  like  water  through  a  sieve.  I 
believe  that  a  whistle  is  an  instru- 
ment they  have  never  heard  of  in 
their  lives.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
they  equally  ignore  the  habit  of  ap- 
plauding; and  if  we  had  not  under 
our  eyes  all  these  round  and  fleshy 
faces,  shining  with  health,  one  might 
suppose  one  was  playing  in  a  desert. 
There  are  moments,  I  assure  you, 
when  the  immobility  and  the  fixed- 
ness of  their  enamel  eyes,  the  abso- 
lute indifference  of  their  faces,  col- 
ored all  alike,  produce  the  effect  of  a 
collection  of  wax  figures,  all  issued 
from  the  same  mould,  and  with  which 
a  vacant  hall  has  been  filled  in  order 
to  feign  a  living  audience.  There  is 
something  dreadful  in  it,  which  chills 
and  suffocates  the  voice;  I  am  there- 
fore even  worse  here  than  I  ever  have 
been. 

"Lambesq  has  been  replaced  by 
Mercoeur,  who  imitates  our  great  actor 
Frederick  Lemaitre  in  such  a  manner 
that  nobody  is  deceived ;  but  he  is  a 
good  and  honest  fellow,  who  has  a 
wife  and  child,  who    works    like  a 
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horse  and  roars  like  a  hoarse  lion. 
Our  little  Marco  is  improving  every 
day.  He  is  the  most  successful  mem- 
ber of  our  troupe  with  the  public, 
which  is  always  fond  of  the  clown. 
But  Marco  is  a  splendid  boy;  he 
loves  you  dearly,  and  regrets  your 
absence.  Lucinde  has  taken  winter- 
quarters  with  her  wine-merchant,  who 
is  now  a  widower  and  intends  to 
marry  her.  In  her  place  we  have 
Camille,  who  has  formerly  been  beau- 
tiful, and  who  is  still  a  very  talented 
woman.  Purpurino  is  almost  entirely 
out  of  employment,  since  Marco  is 
playing  his  parts.  He  is  literally  falt- 
ing  away  from  mere  jealousy.  In  or- 
der to  console  him,  Bellamare  has 
promised  him  to  let  him  recite  a  great 
tragic  roie  in  the  first  benefit. 

"That  is  all,  I  believe.  I  conclude 
by  shaking  your  hands  most  cordially. 
I  do  not  write  you  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  your  returning  to  our  ambulant 
sheep-fold.  But  our  manager  will  do 
so  at  the  first  day  of  leisure  which  he 
can  secure. 

"For  myself,  and  for  your  other 
faithful  and  devoted  comrades,  I  re- 
main, I&IPERIA." 

At  first,  while  reading  these  little 
scrawls,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  returned  to 
life  again.  I  kissed  them  a  thousand 
times ;  I  bathed  them  with  my  tears ; 
I  interpreted  to  my  own  fancy  their 
gaiety,  their  carelessness,  their  benev- 
olent kindness.  I  had  to  read  the 
other  letter  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  void  and  coldness  of  the  first. 
Here  it  is: 


"At  last  M.  B- 


has  written 

me.  You  say  no;  for  no  it  is,  and  no 
it  shall  be  for  me.  Without  spite, 
without  shame,  without  despair,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  your  sincerity, 
and  think  only  more  highly  of  your 
character.  Perhaps  I  would  have 
looked  with  dismay  at  myself,  if  you 
had  said^^j.  But  now  I  am  reassured, 
and  feel  proud  of  my  choice ;  for,  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  you  will  neverthe- 


less be  the  man  whom  I  have  chosen, 
whom  I  have  wanted,  Whom  I  respea, 
whom  I  love.  You  will  never  hear  of 
me  again,  and  you  will  not  have  the 
grief  of  learning  that  I  have  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  On  the  contrary,  I 
shall  live  through  my  love.  It  will 
be  the  great  event,  the  serious  ro- 
mance, the  beautiful  and  good  re- 
membrance, of  my  life. 

"  I  do  not  know  yet  what  my  life 
will  be  with  regard  to  the  world  which 
surrounds  me ;  but  I  know  that  there 
will  be  neither  dismay  nor  ennui  in 
the  depth  of  my  soul.  There  will  be 
one  certainty,  one  thought,  one  faith, 
one  gratitude; — there  will  be^^w, — 
to-day  and  forever. 

"The  Unknown  of  Blois." 

This  letter  caused  me  such  palpi- 
tations as  I  might  have  known  had 
I  felt  her  generous  and  loyal  hand 
resting  upon  my  head,  and  as  though 
the  mysterious  voice  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  Blue  Chamber  whispered 
in  my  ear:  "Fool  that  you  are,  how 
can  you  hesitate  and  doubt?** 

I  read  Imperials  letter  over  again. 
She  wrote  me  very  plainly  that,  in 
the  disgust  and  awe  of  Paris  life,  the 
hope  of  meeting  me  there  had  not 
had  even  a  hair*s  weight.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  friendship  they  bore  me, 
she  had  made  herself  only  th£  inter- 
preter of  the  troupe;  but  her  own 
heart  had  neither  unveiled  nor  be- 
trayed itself.  She  esteemed  me  suffi- 
ciently to  correspond  with  me;  but 
the  whole  troupe  had  seen  her  letter, 
and  could  comment  on  it.  What  she 
had  written  about  her  affection  for 
her  strolling  companions,  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  and  not  to  me. 

Moranbois  was  right,  after  all.  She 
would  never  love  anybody.  Prudent 
and  cold,  like  her  talent,  she  wanted 
a  strolling  life,  to  thaw  a  little,  and 
not  to  grow  tired  by  her  own  reason. 
She  did  not  love  the  dramatic  art  for 
itself,  but  for  the  movement  and  dis- 
traction which  were  necessary  for  her 
cold  and  timid  temperament. 
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What  whim,  what  monomania,  in- 
deed, had  driven  me  toward  her? 
Why  had  I  disdained  this  unknown 
woman  who  was  not  afraid  to  lay 
open  her  heart  to  its  deepest  recesses  ? 
I  had  the  whole  heart,  I  was  possessed 
of  the  secret,  of  an  invisible  woman 
whose  name  I  did  not  know; — but 
the  woman  really  unknown  to  me 
was  the  comrade  who  had  become 
familiar  with  me  in  the  animated  in- 
tercourse of  our  daily  studies,  and 
who,  in  order  to  conceal  the  dreadful 
void  of  her  heart,  had  invented  the 
story  of  a  mysterious  love  which  she 
did  not  feel. 

Without  hesitating,  without  medi- 
tating, giving  way  entirely  to  my  first 
impulse,  I  took  two  sheets  of  paper, 
wrote  upon  the  first — "Farewell!" 
and  upon  the  other —  "  I  adore  you ! " 
addressed  the  first  "To  Imperia,**  and 
the  second  "71?  the  unknown  lady,'' 
sealed  them,  and  put  the  two  letters 
into  an  envelope  addressed  to  Bella- 
mare.  But  at  the  moment  of  sealing 
the  latter,  I  became  cowardly.  I 
withdrew  the  one  word  intended  for 
Imperia.  I  thought  that  I  ought  to 
be  too  proud  to  show  her  any  spite. 
I  compromised  by  deferring  my  an- 
swer, and  feigning  not  to  have  re- 
ceived her  letter,  I  wrote  to  Bella- 
mare —  "You  forget  me.  By  chance 
I  learn  where  you  are;   I  desire  to 


tell  you  that  I  continue  to  love  you 
like  a  father,  and  request  you  to  recall 
me  to  the  kind  remembrance  of  my 
comrades.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  send  the  enclosed  little  note  to  the 
unknown  lady,  whom  you  know?" 

And  the  letter  was  sent.  I  conquered 
the  terror  which  my  audacity  caused 
me.  My  hand  trembled  in  throw- 
ing these  three  lines  to  the  Countess 
into  the  post-box,  for  they  might  fetter 
my  conscience  and  my  life  forever.  I 
was  aware  of  it;  but  nevertheless  I 
held  out.  It  was  sweet  to  me  to  break 
with  Imperia.  I  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
vengeance  which  I  did  not  dare  to 
express  to  her,  which  wouljd  not  have 
affected  her  in  the  least,  which  would 
have  caused  her  to  laugh,  if  she  had 
known  it,  and  which  might  severely 
fall  back  upon  my  own  head, — but 
which  satisfied  my  pride. 

Thus  it  was  for  a  few  days.  Then 
I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer Imperia's  letter.  I  succeeded  in 
writing  her  a  very  long,  a  very  fool- 
ish, and  a  very  gay  letter.  I  really 
believe  that  the  subdued  anger  had 
given  me  much  esprit,  I  expressed 
to  her  just  the  same  measure  of  at- 
tachment which  she  had  so  nicely 
meted  out  to  me,  and  showed  no  de- 
sire to  rejoin  her.  I  burned  my  ves- 
sels once  more,  and  I  supposed  I  was 
burning  them  for  the  last  time. 
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THE  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE. 


BY   D.   H.   WHEELER. 


A  STORY  is  told  of  an  enthusi- 
astic German  grammarian,  who, 
when  the  news  of  Blenheim  reached 
him,  pointed  to  a  pile  of  papers  lying 
upon  his  desk  and  exclaimed,  "  Come 
what  will,  there  are  three  thousand 
verbs,  and  all  rightly  conjugated!" 

We  all  have  a  similar  method  of 
parrying  the  slings  of  outrageous  for- 
tune in  social  life.  Come  what  will, 
we  have  done  or  are  doing  some  good 
work  which  will  defy  calamity.  The 
subject  discussed  in  this  paper  suffers 
neglect  from  the  presence  of  just  such 
enthusiasms  in  our  society.  We  are 
absorbed  in  our  three  thousand  verbs. 
There  are  people  who  think  it  a  small 
matter  whether  beef  costs  fifteen  or 
thirty  cents  per  pound.  What  are 
fifteen  cents  to  a  lofty  soul?  But 
more  thoughtful  persons  find  that  the 
large  results  of  the  life  of  a  civilized 
community  are  varied  by  the  size  of 
the  fractions  which  are  incessantly 
multiplied  into  each  other. 

If  one  makes  it  a  personal  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  laid  down,  as  one  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  rules  for 
living,  that  one  must  know  just  how 
many  cents  there  are  in  a  dollar.  Or, 
to  take  Mr.  Micawber*s  version :  —  In- 
come, twenty  pounds;  expenses,  nine- 
teen pounds  and  eleven  pence ;  result, 
happiness.  Income,  twenty  pounds; 
expenses,  twenty  pounds  and  one  shil- 
ling; result,  misery. 

Take  your  bills  for  any  year,  and 
look  through  them  carefully.  The 
items  below  one  dollar  are  not  only 
the  most  numerous,  but  they  make 
the  largest  sum.  The  trifles  spent  for 
post-prandial  cigars  and  like  name- 
less elements  of  expenditure  do  not 
get  into  bills  at  all;  but  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  our  earnings  dribble 


out  of  our  purses  in  fractional  cur- 
rency. Most  of  us  are  engaged  in  a 
war  with  cents,  and  ^eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Counting  in  the  babies,  we  produce 
in  this  nation  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollai;s  to  each  person; 
that  is  what  we  have  to  live  upon  and 
to  save  from.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
individual  desire  to  "lay  by  for  rainy 
days,"  it  is  a  national  need  that  we  ac- 
cumulate the  means  to  buy  the  costly 
machinery  of  civilization.  Now,  we 
spend,  in  spite  of  all  our  thrift,  six 
thousand  millions  a  year  for  living; 
and  that  is  just  about  one-fourth  of 
our  total  property.  In  other  words, 
we  have  only  enough  ahead  to  last 
four  years  at  our  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure. This  is  about  as  far  ahead 
as  any  nation  ever  gets.  Disguise  it 
as  we  may,  we  are  working  for  our 
food  and  clothing. 

If  it  should  appear  that  improved 
methods  of  distribution  would  save 
an  average  of  thirty  dollars  per  an- 
num to  each  person,  the  aggregate  of 
gain  for  the  expensive  implements  of 
progress,  such  as  schools,  would  be 
double  its  present  amount. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  fre- 
quently to  butchers  and  grocers.  1 
ought,  therefore,  to  say  what  I  think 
of  the  class.  I  think  it  extremely 
creditable  to  us  that  we  are  able  to 
speak  of  no  class  with  more  respect 
and  honest  esteem.  It  is  no  little 
thing  that  a  butcher  or  a  grocer  may 
be,  and  often  is,  as  truly  a  gentleman, 
and  is,  upon  general  rule,  as  honest 
and  pure-minded,  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
clergyman.  But  I  think  it  needful  to 
add  that  this  class  is  involved  in  a 
system  which  in  England  has  dragged 
it  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  society, 
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and  made  it  a  class  on  which  work- 
men look  down  with  contempt;  a 
class  of  whose  members  hundreds 
are  annually  fined  for  short  weights 
or  false  ones,  and  whose  presence 
even  in  the  churches  loads  religion 
with  contempt.  The  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  have  saved  these  persons 
from  degradation  and  given  them  fair 
repute  among  us  cannot  forever  resist 
the  fatal  force  of  a  vicious  system; 
and  a  timely  warning  is  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  distributors  as  that  of 
consumers. 

Mankind  will  never  be  agreed  upon 
a  list  of  necessities.  Shakespeare  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  King  Lear  about 
all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject : 

"  O,  reason  not  the  need ;  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous ; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, — 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's." 

But,  though  no  general  statement  is 
possible,  it  is  easy  to  set  down  the 
necessities  of  any  people.    With  us 
in  the  middle  class — a  class  deter- 
mined by  means  only — these  prime 
wants   are  meat,  bread,   vegetables, 
fruits,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,   and  a  few 
others.    To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
house  and  furniture  take  one-third  of 
our  incomes.     Clothing,  fuel,  service, 
and  items,  take  another  third,  and  are 
kept  within  that  limit  only  by  a  very 
vigilant  management  of  the  bureau 
of  the  interior.     The  man  who  has  a 
spendthrift  at  the  head  of  this  office 
may  as  well  go  under  at  once.     In 
short,  not  more  than  one-third  of  our 
incomes  can  be  saved  for  the  table ; 
generally  less  is  left  for  this  purpose. 
We  should  naturally  expect  an  en- 
terprising people,  addicted  to  arith- 
metic, to  scan  pretty  closely  the  cost 
of  distribution;    but    we  Americans 
have  taken  the  English  system,  with 
some  expensive  additions,  and  hith- 
erto have  left  it  to  work  out  its  bane- 
ful results.     Whatever   changes  we 
have  made  are  either  nominal,  as  in 
calling  shops  "stores,"  or  expensive, 
as  in  the  extension  of  credits. 
There  is  a  principle  of  political 


economy  called  the  equation  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  It  sets  forth  that, 
if  these  two  are  left  to  free  play,  they 
balance  each  other  and  regulate  price 
on  just  principles.  ' 

It  is  like  saying  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.  If  you  make  a  hole  in 
Lake  Michigan  the  water  rushes  in  to 
fill  it.  Supply  goes  fi-eely  where  there 
is  demand.  Abundance  makes  price 
low,  scarcity  makes  it  high.  Trade  is 
therefore  to  be  treated  as  we  manage 
gravitation  :  let  it  alone. 

It  happens,  however,  that  this  little 
clause,  if  left  to  free  play,  is  the  hinge 
of  the  whole  law ;  and  it  further  hap- 
pens that  nothing  in  trade  is  quite 
free.  But  it  is  especially  notable  that 
the  traffic  in  necessities  tends  to  get 
into  ruts,  to  become  clogged  by  cus- 
tom. Here  there  is  no  free  play  of 
price ;  market  oscillations  may  crush 
whole  rows  of  wholesale  houses  with- 
out materially  affecting  retail  prices. 

There  are  six  facts  about  retail 
prices  which  are  often  overlooked : 

1.  The  retail  price  does  not  keep 
step  with  supply  and  demand  as  de- 
termined by  wholesale  price.  The 
wholesale  price  may  vary  a  good  deal 
without  affecting  the  retail  cost  to 
consumers,  and  retail  price  may  rise 
without  a  -corresponding  rise  in  the 
wholesale  market. 

2.  Competition,  which  is  the  driv- 
ing-wheel of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  ceases  at  a  certain  point  to 
operate  on  the  field  of  cost.  No  one 
now  expects  the  cost  of  groceries  to 
be  reduced  by  the  opening  of  new 
shops  for  their  sale.  The  dealers 
compete  for  custom, — but,  as  a  rule, 
outside  the  price-lists.  Shops  multi- 
ply without  reducing  the  per  cent,  of 
profit  realized. 

3.  In  an  older  stage  of  society,  the 
multiplication  of  retailers  actually 
increases  the  cost  of  our  food.  The 
custom  is  divided  among  so  many, 
that  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  families  de- 
pendent upon  distribution. 

4.  Sham     trade,    or     speculation, 
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probably  increases  the  cost  of  ne- 
cessities. It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  corn  pays  for  the  solicitude  lav- 
ished upon  it  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  on  the  sidewalk.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  producer  and 
consumer  foot  the  bill  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

5.  Certain  necessary  parts  of  the 
labor  of  passing  produce  along  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer  are  liable 
to  become  needlessly  expensive.  The 
butchers  of  Chicago  tell  us  that  the 
cost  of  beef  to  them  is  about  double 
its  wholesale  price.  That  is,  if  beef 
is  worth  four  and  a  half  cents  at  the 
Stock -Yards,  it  costs  the  butchers  nine 
cents  in  Kinzie  street.  Here  is  a  kind 
of  middle-passage,  from  which  both 
consumer  and  producer  are  absent. 
The  transit  i3  managed  by  men  who 
are  not  directly  interested  except  for 
personal  profit,  and  the  result  is  a 
mighty  bound  in  price.    • 

6.  The  sixth  fact,  partly  explana- 
tory of  the  others,  is  that  the  retailers 
have  superior  advantages,  relatively 
to  the  consumers,  for  combination. 
They  are  few,  and  can  come  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other.  The 
consumers  are  many,  and  cannot  so 
easily  agree. 

In  the  middle-passage,  combination 
can  easily  crush  all  competition  for 
lower  prices.  The  result  is  that  prices 
are  fixed  on  one  side,  and  consumers 
must  pay  the  prescribed  rate. 

The  retailers  are  as  much  as  we 
the  victims  of  this  clogging  process. 
They  have  no  protection  against  com- 
petition. A  new  dealer  can  count 
upon  a  fixed  rate  of  profit.  He  has 
only  to  find  customers,  and  these  are 
furnished  by  the  promises  of  his 
friends  and  the  fond  illusions  of 
hope.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all 
prices  were  fixed  by  statute,  consum- 
ers would  lose  no  right  which  they 
now  exercise. 

Several  explanatory  statements  will 
now  be  given.  If  a  pound  of  beef 
goes  on  from  the  Stock-Yards  to  New 
York,   it  moves    under  the  vigilant 


guardianship  of  the  price  at  the  sea- 
board. What  men  will  pay  for  it 
there  keeps  it  from  any  excessive  rise 
along  the  road.  But  if  the  same 
pound  of  beef  sets  out  for  Kinzie 
street,  it  bursts  into  a  fever  at  once; 
for  no  such  vigilance  attends  its 
movements.  The  price  rises  more 
in  crossing  a  city  than  in  a  railroad 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  A 
bushel  of  corn  will  rise  more  be- 
tween the  elevator  in  Chicago  and  an 
Evanston  consumer,  than  in  a  voyage 
to  Liverpool. 

The  distant  market  operates  stead- 
ily as  a  check,  no  matter  how  distant 
it  be.  The  Liverpool  grain  market  is 
imperial,  four  thousand  miles  away, 
in  Chicago.  But  just  so  soon  as  a 
pound  of  grain  struggles  out  of  this 
line,  and  attempts  to  move  a  few 
miles  to  a  consumer,  it  is  released 
from  close  fetters,  and  rises,  within  a 
certain  limit,  without  restraint. 

Take  another  fact:  The  greatest 
grain  market  of  the  world,  the  city 
which  clasps  hands  with  the  produ- 
cers of  most  of  our  necessities,  is  by 
no  means  a  relatively  cheap  place  of 
residence.  Boston,  which  is  farthest 
from  the  producers,  is  almost  if  not 
quite  as  cheap  a  residence.  I  have 
no  means  of  accurate  verification  at 
this  moment,  but  I  rely  upon  an  ex- 
amination made  in  1867  and  the  rep- 
resentations of  others. 

The  fluctuation  which  prevails  in 
some  articles  is  a  good  illustration. 
Make  fruit  cheap  and  you  increase 
the  demand.  There  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  possible  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  strawberries.  And 
every  dealer  knows  that  he  can  sell 
twice  as  many  at  ten  cents  a  quart  as 
at  twenty ;  but  he  knows  no  such  fact 
about  meats,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  or 
flour.  Tea,  coffee  and  sugar  are  less 
constantly  used,  but  even  they  vary 
little  in  demand  under  antincrease  or 
decrease  of  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 
in  price.  The  extent  to  which  an 
article  has  become  a  necessity  is  the 
measure  of  its  stability  in  demand. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  change  the  point 
of  view. 

The  middle-inen  who  pass  our  food 
along  from  the  producer  are,  of 
course,  all  supported  by  us.  They 
are  in  our  service,  doing  necessary 
work  for  us.  The  employes  of  a 
railroad  company  are  not  more  really 
on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  than 
these  estimable  gentlemen  are  on  the 
pay-roll  of  the  body  of  consumers?- 

How  do  we  pay  them  ?  We  simply 
allow  them  to  take  out  of  the  hopper 
or  the  soup-bowl  such  an  amount  as 
seems  just  to  them.  And  if  our  wives 
complain  that,  either  because  they 
have  a  bad  system  or  a  weak  vision  or 
an  old-fashioned  ladle,  they  take  too 
much,  we  lords  of  creation  beg  not  to 
be  bothered.  Anybody  who  chooses 
may  add  himself  to  our  pay-roll,  and 
he  has  only  to  be  careful  to  lake  no 
more  than  anyone  else. 

If  you  object,  I  inquire  who  fixes 
the  per  cent,  of  profit  to  the  retailer  ? 
It  is  not  competition,  for  you  will  find 
the  per  cent,  nearly  invariable,  at 
least  never  falling.  It  has  grown  up 
by  a  kind  of  custom  in  each  trade.  I 
do  not  call  it  combination,  because 
there  is  no  conscious  combination; 
but  it  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  dealers  had  met '  and  agreed 
upon  the  salaries  they  should  take  for 
their  services.  I  repeat  that  the  deal- 
ers are  not  blameworthy;  we  have 
never  so  much  as  audited  their  ac- 
counts with  Mr.  Per  Cent.  We  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  know 
best,  and  have  left  them  to  the  full 
pressure  of  numbers  increasing  with- 
out restraint  of  rtal  competition. 

The  variations  in  per  cent,  which 
actually  occur  are  made  by  our  social 
laziness.  We  rejoice  in  a  steady  price 
for  our  beef — so  much  for  sirloin,  so 
much  for  roast.  The  butcher  must 
guess  out  an  equation  of  annual  or 
quarterly  prices.  He  must  fix  it  high 
enough  for  safety;  and  if  beef  rises 
much  he  usually  adds  the  rise  and  re- 
fers you  to  the  market.  If  we  suffer, 
it  is  not  his  fault.     We  have  com- 


pelled him  to  do  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gaining, and  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
forget  himself,  much  less  to  run  risks. 

A  butcher,  defending  his  trade  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Chicago  "Tri- 
bune,** made  a  table  of  figures  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
profits  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Ac- 
cepting his  statement,  it  is  fair  to  in- 
quire whether  this  is  a  just  reward  for 
the  use  of  his  money  and  his  personal 
labor,  tools,  servants,  rent,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  much. 
But  the  question  is  relative  to  other 
things.  A  dealer  would  ask  how  m  uch 
he  sells,  and  make  an  estimate  over  a 
year,  giving  him  a  salary  and  ^Eiir  in- 
terest. I  think  one  may  approach  the 
question  from  the  other  side,  and  ask 
what  consumers  ought  to  pay  for  this 
service.  One  may  eliminate  all  th^ 
irregular  factors,  as  the  number  of 
customers,  and  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  labor,  superintendence,  interest, 
and  rent.  If  the  trade  is  over-crowded, 
if  two  or  three  men  boss  the  job,  these 
things  are  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
righted.  But  I  cannot  figure  the  cost 
of  transferring  a  thousand  pounds  of 
beef  from  Kinzie  street  to  consumers 
in  Evanston  or  Chicago  at  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  upon  ninety  dollars,  or 
$7.20.  If  we  pay  three  times  that  sum, 
we  pay  it  for  badly  organized  trade 
and  our  neglect  of  our  own  interests. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or 
thereabouts,  is,  I  believe,  pretty  nearly 
the  equation  of  profits  in  all  supply 
trades ;  and  I  am  pretty  confident  that 
it  is  fifteen  per  cent,  too  much.  I  do 
not,  however,  found  any  argument 
upon  these  estimates.  I  only  say  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  a  rate  estab- 
lished without  consulting  the  payer 
were  found  to  be  just. 

Nor  do  I  claim  that  these  servants 
grow  rich  with  great  rapidity.  As  a 
class,  they  keep  a  very  even  progress ; 
and  only  after  a  long  service  can  they 
retire  upon  their  fortunes. 

But  there  are  two  other  views  to  be 
taken.  One  is  that  we  have  no  proof 
of  sufficient  economy  in  management. 
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the  cost  of  which  is  felt  to  fall  upon 
the  consumer.  iThe  other  is  the  no- 
torious fact  that  butchers  and  grocers 
are  too  numerous.  Any  grocer  will 
tell  you  that  in  Chicago  one-half  the 
shops  might  be  closed,  all  their  per- 
sonnel  sent  to  other  pursuits,  and  the 
remaining  half  could  do  the  work  of 
all  without  difficulty.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  about  economical  manage- 
ment, it  is  certain  there  are  too  many 
shop-keepers.  If,  now,  you  put  this 
fact  by  the  side  of  their  general  thrift, 
you  have  a  very  good  demonstration 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  twice  too 
much.  I  think  the  case  of  the  meat 
transit  from  the  Stock-Yards  to  Kinzie 
street  establishes  a  presumption  that 
the  middle-men  next  to  us  are  less 
careful  of  our  interests  than  they 
might  be.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  losses  made  in  this  way 
would  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reduce 
the  necessary  profit  to  the  figures 
reached  by  a  direct  estimate ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  repeat  in  a  new  form 
here  a  previous  statement.  If  the 
grocers,  for  example,  made  the  profit 
of  lower  cost  to  them,  I  should  expect 
the  utmost  care  in  purchasing ;  but  if 
their  profit  is  calculated  upon  the  cost, 
whatever  it  be,  then  I  should  exp>ect  a 
less  amount  of  care.  Practically,  the 
system  is  mixed ;  but  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  purchases  unwatched 
by  personal  interest  to  materially  in- 
crease our  bills. 

I  have  intimated  that  there  is  a  stage 
of  society  in  which  the  multiplication 
of  middle-men  increases  the  cost  of 
necessities  in  a  flagrant  way.  In 
London,  in  1867,  the  wholesale  price 
of  meat  and  the  retail  rates  were  in  a 
ratio  not  far  from  our  own  standard; 
that  is  to  say,  the  butchers  made 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit. 
But  the  circumstances  were  anom- 
alous. The  cattle-plague  had  raised 
the  wholesale  price  so  much  that  the 
butchers  were  forced  to  lower  rates  of 
profit.  It  was,  in  other  words,  one  of 
those  exceptional  cases  against  which 


I  have  guarded  my  argument.  But  a 
year  later,  the  wholesale  prices  fell  off 
to  half,  or  about  half,  the  rates  of 
1867,  and  every  journal  in  London 
complained  that  the  butchers*  bills 
remained  in  1868  just  as  in  1867.  Nor 
did  the  complaints  reduce  the  bills. 
The  butchers  were  able  to  show  that 
such  was  the  competition,  that,  in 
1867,  they  suffered  losses  which  had 
to  be  repaired  by  profits  in  1868.  In 
other  words,  the  case  showed  that 
competition  rendered  a  profit  of  forty 
per  cent,  necessary  to  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  London  butchers. 

What  remedies  are  to  be  used  for 
this  state  of  distributing  trades  ? 

The  remedy  of  legal  or  municipal 
interference  has  been  employed  with 
some  gratifying  results  in  cab-fares 
and  the  price  of  bread.  For  ex- 
ample, Italy  buys  most  of  her  wheat 
for  bread,  and  the  grain  costs  in  Genoa 
just  about  what  our  prairie  article 
would  cost  transported  to  that  city. 
But  bread  costs  in  Genoa  rather  less 
than  in  Chicago.  What  a  regulated 
price  really  does  is  to  keep  down  com- 
petition, the  cost  of  which,  in  our 
system,  falls  on  the  consumer.  In 
Genoa  bakers  are  prosperous.  But  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  advocate  any 
system  of  this  kind,  even  if  it  could 
be  widely  applied.  It  would,  perhaps, 
work  badly  among  us. 

Another  popular  remedy  is  coopera- 
tive stores.  They  are  numerous  in 
England,  and  Boston  is  said  to  have 
a  large  number.  The  objections  to  the 
system  have  been  little  considered, 
but  they  are  very  grave.  It  is  really 
a  proposition  that  we  shall  all  be  gro- 
cers and  butchers,  or  that  we  shall 
organize  a  new  set  of  institutions,  with 
offices  of  trust.  Now,  we  already 
have  more  places  of  trust  than  we 
have  honest  men  to  fill  them,  and  the 
immoralities  perpetrated  by  joint- 
stock  management  are  the  plague- 
spots  of  our  civilization. 

There  can  be  no  effective  super- 
vision or  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  a 
grocery  store  that  does  not  involve  a 
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new  trust  in  paid  supervision.  Such 
shops  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  "dead-beats"  or  unsuccessful  busi- 
ness men.  No  success  in  special  cases 
is  an  argument  against  these  general 
principles. 

In  a  limited  way,  cooperation  may 
succeed.  Neighbors  may  buy  together 
at  wholesale  with  profit.  Combination 
directed  against  credits  and  large 
profits  is  not  impossible.  A  hundred 
consumers,  with  cash  in  hand,  could 
make  terms  with  any  dealer.  In 
short,  s»  soon  as  consumers  seriously 
attempt  to  assist  in  making  the  bar- 
gains, most  of  the  evils  complained 
of  will  prove  manageable. 

Reorganization  of  supply  trades  on 
a  large  and  comprehensive  scale  is 
the  remedy  which  would  yield  the 


best  results.  There  should  be,  first,  a 
comprehensive  study  by  experts  of 
the  costs  of  this  branch  of  distribu- 
tion. We  should  then  put  ten  or 
twenty  shops  into  one,  reduce  the  cost 
of  superintendence,  abolish  credits, 
introduce  division  of  labor,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  machinery; — make,  in 
fine,  a  thoroughly  American  system  of 
distribution.  Such  a  system  would 
altogether  abolish  the  middle-passage, 
and  probably  be  profitable  to  capital, 
while  furnishing  consumers  with  ne- 
cessities at  a  cost  below  the  prices 
actually  paid  by  retail  dealers  under 
the  present  system. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
system  can  be  economical  if  con- 
sumers persevere  in  their  present 
neglect. 


NOSES. 


now  very  odd  that  poets  should  suppose 
There  is  no  poetry  about  a  nose, 
When  plain  as  a  man's  nose  upon  his  face, 
A  noseless  face  would  lack  poetic  grace  I 
Why,  what  would  be  the  fragrance  of  a  rose. 

And  where  would  be  the  mortal  means  of  telling 
Whether  a  vile  or  wholesome  odor  flows 

Around  us,  if  we  owned  no  sense  of  smelling? 
'Neath  starry  eyes,  o'er  ruby  lips  it  grows  — 
Beauty  in  its  form — and  music  in  its  blows  ! 

So  sings  a  modern  bard,  with 
more  truth  than  poetry.  To  us,  as  to 
him,  it  has  been  always  a  profound 
and  inexplicable  mystery  that  poets 
and  other  writers,  in  extolling  the 
glories  of  the  human  face  divine, 
should  so  uniformly  turn  up  their 
noses  at  its  most  prominent  and  sig- 
nificant feature.  The  eye,  whether 
of  lustrous  gray  or  of  witching  hazel, 
of  sweet  pellucid  blue  or  of  the  mys- 
terious, unsearchable  black,  has  been 
pictured  as  "  the  window  of  the  soul "; 
the  peach-like  beauty  of  the  cheek  has 
never  wanted  praise ;  the  mouth  has 


been  called  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
loves  and  the  graces ;  but  the  nose  has 
been  contemptuously  overlooked,  or 
handled  only  to  be  snubbed.  Many 
a  bard  has  indited  a  sonnet  to  his 
mistress's  eyebrow ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  one's  making  a  woful  ballad 
to  his  mistress's  nose,  or  entreating 
her  to  drink  to  him  only  with  her 
nose,  or  to  "take,  oh!  take  that  nose 
away  "  .^  Had  Byron's  famous  stanza 
nin  — 

"  When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted. 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  nose  and  cold, 

Colderthy  kiss  — " 

the  lines  would  have  been  true  to  na- 
ture, for  the  cheeks  cannot  be  cold 
without  the  nose  being  cold  also ;  yet 
we  fear  there  is  hardly  a  critic  in  the 
land  who  would  not  regard  this  change 
of  a  word  as  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
pathos. 
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Not  only  poets  have  thus  failed 
to  discover  any  ideality  or  sentiment 
in  this  feature,  but  all  the  essayists 
have  regarded  it  with  equal  coldness. 
Neither  Montaigne  nor  Swift  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  the  Nose,  though 
the  one  has  given  us  a  learned  and 
elaborate  dissertation  on  Thumbs, 
and  the  other  a  disquisition  on  Ears  in 
the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  Perhaps  in  the 
case  of  many  authors  the  reason  of 
this  may  be  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  think  seriously  of  noses.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  nose  is  the  feature  where 
all  the  mauvaise  honU  of  our  nature 
seems  embodied;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  it  is  associated  in  6ur  minds, 
not  with  blissful  or  dignified  recollec- 
tions, but  with  some  ludicrous,  mirth- 
provoking  occasion,  when  a  sleeping 
hearer  in  church  involuntarily  startled 
a  whole  congregation  by  a  note  from 
his  nasal  bassoon  like  that  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  or  when,  during  a  personal  ren- 
dontre,  somebody's  nose  was  tweaked 
before  a  crowd  of  spectators,  and, 
with  its  owner,  made  the  butt  of  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  Again,  we 
often  find  it  difficult  to  banish  the 
recollection  of  some  nasal  enormity 
we  have  seen,  such  as  Martial  de- 
scribes, which  almost  touches  the 
earth:  — 

Quod  pene  terrain  tanget  indecens  nasus ; 

or  that  which  is  the  "butt  of  a  still 
sharper  epigram :  — 

TongilianiM  habet  naaum;   Bci«,  non  nego;   sed 

jam 
Nil  praeter  nasum  Tongilianus  habet. 

Placed  conspicuously  in  the  very  front 
of  the  human  countenance,  the  nose 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  unhappy 
of  human  organs ;  no  other  is  so  ex- 
posed to  the  rude  buffets  of  the  world ; 
no  other  in  its  delicate  and  sensitive 
organization  is  so  subject  to  disgust. 
As  a  valiant  champion  of  its  rights 
has  said:  ''Boreas  assails  it;  Sol 
burns  it;  Bacchus  inflames  it.  Put 
forward  as  a  leader  in  front  of  the 
battle,  men  follow  it  blindly  in  a 
course  which  it  is  very  often  unwilling 


to  pursue,  and  then  blame  it  for  every 
mischance.  Whatever  hard  blows 
are  given,  it  comes  in  for  more  than 
its  share,  and,  after  weeping  tears  of 
blood,  has  to  atone  for  the  faults  of 
other  members,  over  which  it  has  no 
control.  The  fists  are  continually 
getting  it  into  scrapes ;  its  bad  neigh- 
bor, the  tongue,  brings  down  upon 
it  indignation  undeserved;  the  eye 
plays  it  false  on  a  thousand  occasions ; 
and  the  whole  body  corporate  is  con- 
tinually poking  it  into  situations  the 
most  repugnant  to  its  better  feel- 
ings." 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  and  insult  to 
which  this  feature  of  the  face  has  been 
by  turns  subjected,  we  believe  there 
are  few  sciences  which  will  more  richly 
reward  the  pains  of  investigation  and 
study  than  that  of  Nasology.  Treated 
with  the  precision  and  the  exhaustive- 
ness  and  fulness  of  Eden  Warwick,  it 
teems  alike  with  instruction  and  in- 
terest. It  has  been  shown  by  a  com- 
prehensive induction  by  that  writer, 
leading  to  a  conclusion  as  inevitable 
and  as  unerring  as  those  of  mathe- 
matics, that  the  nose  is  the  great  facial 
sign-post  which  points  to  character; 
that,  in  judging  of  any  man,  we  have 
only  to  follow  our  nose,  or  rather  his 
nose,  to  be  on  the  right  road  to  knowl- 
edge. A  broad,  expansive  forehead, 
and  a  low  monkey  one,  do  not  more 
certainly  indicate  greatness  and  little- 
ness of  intellect,  than  the  varieties  of 
nose  indicate  the  peculiarities  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  man.  Not  to 
refine  too  nicely,  the  pointed  and  flex- 
ible nose  has  always  indicated  a  ca- 
pacity for  keen  research,  as  ajs^  a 
fox-like,  prying,  mischievous  disposi- 
tion ;  the  hawk  nose,  a  Jewish  shrewd- 
ness and  penetration ;  the  broad,  flab 
nose,  enthusiasm  of  temperament; 
the  thin,  pinched,  starved  nose,  a 
sneaking,  miserly  disposition,  so  well 
portrayed  in  the  inimitable  picture  of 
"The  Misers,"  in  Windsor  Castle, 
whose  sharp-pointed  noses  so  strongly 
mark  their  avidity;  and  the  cocked 
nose,  a  conceited  and  contemptuous 
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feeling.  What  other  feature  forms  so 
perfect  an  anthropometer  or  index  of 
the  man  whom  it  prefaces?  Where 
else,  so  vividly  as  upon  the  nose,  do 
intemperance  and  lust  write  their  de- 
grading signs,  scorn  her  vulgar  sneer,  \ 
concentration  its  singleness  of  aim, 
and  blood  its  graduated  refinements  ? 
What  other  direction  so  terse  and 
significant  as  "  Follow  your  nose  "  ? — 
what  other  synonym  for  imbecility  so 
striking  as  "To  be  led  by  the  nose"? — 
and  by  what  other  term  so  expressive 
as  "Nose  out  of  joint,"  can  one  de- 
scribe mortification  or  defeat  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  marvellous  how  much  this 
small  organ,  in  its  form  and  relation 
to  the  other  features,  may  express. 
From  the  nostrils,  spiritually  thin, 
and  the  graceful  long  arch  of  the 
finest  Caucasian  type,  to  the  thick, 
fiat  proboscis  of  (he  African,  is  a 
change  that  marks  the  very  extremes 
of  culture  and  civilization. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  a  liberal 
allowance  of  proboscis  has  been  ad- 
mired, while  a  niggardly  one  has  been 
held  in  contempt.  The  Romans  liked 
a  long  large  nose,  like  Julius  Caesar's ; 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
same  word  in  Latin,  Nasutus,  means 
having  a  large  nose,  and  acute  or 
sagacious.  All  their  distinguished 
men  had  snuff-taking  organs  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  Cicero  had  a  large 
nose,  with  the  addition  of  an  excres- 
cence thereon.  Ovid,  it  is  well  known, 
derived  his  sobriquet  of  Naso  from 
the  magnitude  of  that  appendage; 
and  it  was  upon  the  strength  of  this, 
no  doubt,  that  he  aspired  to  the  affec- 
tions of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus. Juvenal  speaks  of  a  nasus,  quasi 
murus,  oculis  interjectus — a  nose 
thrown  up  like  a  wall  between  the 
eyes.  Catullus  even  went  so  far,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  as  to  express  a  wish 
that  he  were  all  nose.  In  modem 
days,  large  noses  have  been  not  less 
coveted  and  esteemed  than  in  the 
ancient.  "Give  me,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  a  man  with  a  large  allowance  of  nose. 
In  my  observations  of  men,  I  have 


almost  invariably  found  a  long  nose 
and  a  long  head  to  go  together."  The 
philosophy  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  a 
man  thus  favored  is  usually  endowed 
with  large  energy  and  intelligence — 
seeming  to  say  (as  his  fingers,  with 
the  fhumb  for^a  pivot,  describe  a  spiral 
at  the  tip  of  his  facial  bowsprit)  to  all 
who  would  outwit  or  overreach  him, 
"Not  as  you  knows  on."  On  the 
contrary,  a  small  pug-nose  is  gener- 
ally indicative  of  feebleness  of  will 
and  vacillation  of  purpose.  A  pug 
may  be  smart  and  witty,  quick  at 
repartee,  and  capable  of  writing  a 
newspaper  paragraph  or  a  song ;  but 
when  did  a  pug  conquer  a  kingdom, 
write  an  epic,  carve  a  statue,  or  invent 
a  new  mode  of  locomotion  ?  Never.  Is 
there  a  pug  among  all  Plutarch's  he- 
roes remarkable  for  anything — even 
for  pugnacity?  Let  us  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  By  a  large  nose  we 
do  not  mean  a  huge,  disproportionate 
organ,  nor  a  diseased,  unhealthy  one, 
such  as  a  reader  is  too  apt  to  picture 
in  his  mind's  eye  when  a  generous 
nose  is  spoken  of.  We  refer  to  no 
such  enormities  as  the  well-fed  beak 
of  Bardolph,  glowing  with  carbuncles, 
and  hissing  hot  with  the  fumes  of 
sack;  or  Cromwell's  proboscis,  whose 
warty  rubicundity  was  compared  by 
Butler  and  other  lampooners  to  a  me- 
teor, "perplexing  monarchs  with  fear 
of  change."  Far  less  have  we  in  view 
so  iinmense  a  promontory  of  flesh  as 
that  which  jutted  out  from  the  face  of 
the  traveller  in  Slawkenbergius ;  or  an 
eccentric  cutwater  like  Sylla's,  which 
the  besieged  Athenians  called  "a 
mulberry  dredged  over  with  meal"  — 
a  joke,  by  the  way,  which  cost  the  in- 
ventors of  it  dearly,  when  the  revenge- 
ful dictator  put  his  nose  within  their 
gates.  From  all  such  bulbous  excres- 
cences— such  nasal  monstrosities — 
we  pray  to  be  delivered ;  as  also  from 
the  alderman's  nose  of  a  thousand 
bottles,  concentrating  in  itself  the 
fiery  essences  of  "potations  deep," 
— a  polypetalous  enormity,  "whose 
blushing  honors,"  says  Horace  Smith, 
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"  as  be(|oming  to  it  as  the  stars,  crosses 
and  ribbons  of  a  successful  general, 
are  trophies  of  past  victories,  the 
colors  won  in  tavern  campaigns." 
Such  noses  are  our  horror;  yet  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  regarded  them 
with  a  kindly  feeling,  and  even  to  have 
petted  them.  How  long  and  fondly 
does  his  wit  buzz  and  hover  about  Bar- 
dolph's  red  nose !  That  volcanic  pro- 
montory threatens  to  coruscate  forever 
on  his  page;  and  when  he  parts  with 
it  finally,  he  does  so  with  profound 
and  evident  regret. 

Among  the  great  poets  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  few  have  had  counte- 
nances more  strikingly  intellectual 
than  Wordsworth^  and  to  what  was 
this  owing  ?  Not  to  the  eyes,  for  they 
lacked  lustre,  and  were  always  more 
or  less  diseased;  nor  to  his  Cheeks, 
for  they  hung  loose;  nor  to  his  chin, 
which  was  small  and  retreating;  nor 
to  his  mouth,  for  it  was  by  no  means 
handsome  or  suggestive  of  the  refined 
qualities  he  exhibited.  Most  of  his 
features  were  commonplace ;  but  they 
were  redeemed  by  a  noble  expanse  of 
forehead,  and,  above  all,  by  the  nose, 
which  was  worthy  of  a  Trajan  or  an 
Antoninus.  What  a  contrast  with  this 
was  the  physiognomy  of  Coleridge! 
Hazlitt,  who  has  painted  him  to  the 
life,  represents  him  as  having  a  mouth 
gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent;  a 
chin  good-humored  and  round;  "but 
his  nose,  the  rudder  of  the  face,  the 
index  of  the  will,  was  a  small,  feeble 
nothing — like  what  he  has  done." 
No  wonder  that  Charles  Lamb  wrote 
after  his  death;  "Coleridge  has  died, 
leaving  behind  him,  it  is  said,  forty 
thousand  treatises  on  Metaphysics  and 
Divinity,  not  one  of  them  complete,^* 
Equally  characteristic  was  the  nose 
of  Tom  Moore,  as  described  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  It  was  "sensual  and  promi- 
nent, and  at  the  same  time  the  reverse 
of  aquiline;  there  was  a  very  pecul- 
iar characteristic  in  it — as  if  it  were 
looking  forward  to  and  scenting  a 
feast  or  an  orchard." 

One  of  the  largest  noses  ever  at- 


tached to  the  human  face  divine  was 
possessed  by  the  Abb6  Genest,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Rarely  has  the  world  seen  such  a  nasal 
enormity,  such  a  Brobdingnagian 
olfactory ;  it  was  literally  an  immense 
nose,  and  when  its  owner  sneezed  it 
must  have  startled  the  by-standers  like 
the  trumpet-stop  of  an  organ  or  the 
explosion  of  distant  cannon.  The 
Duke  of  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  his  scholars,  made  it  the  butt 
of  endless  pleasantries ;  and  even  his 
royal  friend,  the  grand  monarch  him- 
self, lost  his  gravity,  starch,  and  statc- 
liness,  in  beholding  it,  and  burst  into 
a  laugh.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  he  so 
far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to  join  in  the 
espi^gleries  of  which  the  Abbi  au  nez 
royal  was  the  victim,  and  to  hurl  a 
shaft  of  his  own  at  the  unoffending 
proboscis.  One  of  the  happiest  ana- 
grams on  record  is  one  made  by  a 
wag  of  the  day,  in  allusion  to  the 
Abba's  nose,  on  the  latter*s  name, 
which  was  Charles  Genest:  "Eh/ 
c'est  large  nez — Eh!  it  is  a  large 
nose."  Such  a  nose  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  Hiss,  the  immortal  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  "smelling 
committee."  Hardly  less  imperial  in 
its  proportions  was  the  nose  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  who  flourished  a  little 
earlier  in  the  same  century.  Like 
most  persons  thus  gifted,  he  was  sen- 
sitive regarding  any  allusion  to  its 
size,  and  fought  several  duels  to  main- 
tain a  due  respect  for  it  among  his 
neighbors.  If  his  portrait  may  be 
trusted,  his  nose  was  such  a  one  as 
many  men  who  lack  a  sign  of  power 
on  their  faces  would  be  glad  to  own ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  defended  it 
with  his  pen  as  well  as  with  his  sword, 
retaliating  upon  his  irreverent  com- 
mentators by  showing  how  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  moon  destroy  at  birth  all 
small-nosed  infants,  having  no  hope 
for  their  future. 

Among  the  modern  wearers  of 
large  noses,  few  have  eclipsed  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  the  hero  of  Scinde. 
He  had  a  prodigious  proboscis,  and 
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his  energy  was  in  proportion.  Every- 
one remembers  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  President  Tyler's  nose,  and 
the  inflexibility,  not  to  say  obstinacy, 
of  will  which  always  accompanied  it. 
Among  modern  literary  men,  Bulwer 
arrests  attention  by  the  extraordinary 
size  of  that  organ,  which  is  quite 
Dantean  in  length  and  shape.  Of  all 
the  famous  authors  of  our  time,  none 
owes  less  to  genius  and  more  to  per- 
sistent effort. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  Roman 
style  of  noses  is  the  Greek,  the  owners 
of  which  have  far  less  firmness,  deci- 
sion, and  energy  than  the  Romans, 
but  more  subtlety,  tact,  craft,  and  re- 
finement. Men  with  thi«  kind  of 
nose  prefer  diagonal  action  to  straight- 
forward ;  they  are  powerful  obliquely, 
by  the  indirect  rather  than  by  the  di- 
rect stroke.  All  the  history  of  Greece 
confirms  this  view.  The  Greeks  loved 
the  arts  better  than  war ;  they  liked  to 
talk  better  than  to  fight.  They  were 
ten  years  in  conquering  Troy,  when 
the  Romans  would  have  battered  it 
down  in  three  months.  When  Rome 
aided  Greece  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  the  Athenians,  according  to 
Livy,  furnished  none  of  the  sinews 
of  war ;  they  could  contribute  to  the 
common  cause  only  declamations  and 
despatches  —  **quibus  solum  valent^^ 
If  the  Greeks  have  made  a  prodigious 
noise  in  history,  they  may  thank  Ho- 
mer, iCschylus,  Demosthenes,  and 
Phidias,  —  not  Alexander  or  Epami- 
nondas. 

While  strength  of  character,  persist- 
ence, and  intellectual  breadth  are  thus 
indicated  by  a  large  nose,  docility,  or 
willingness  to  be  led  by  others,  is  re- 
vealed by  nasal  flexibility — though 
this  quality  has  other  meanings,  de- 
pendent on  the  other  peculiarities  of 
the  organ.  The  docility  of  the  ele- 
phant is  indicated  by  the  wonderful 
flexibility  of  his  proboscis,  while  the 
rhinoceros  betrays  his  stubbornness 
by  his  inflexible  snout  surmounted  by 
a  horn.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
men  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford, 


may  have  acquired  that  appellation 
by  their  obstinate  and  unyielding  dis- 
position, as  a  person  of  opposite  tem- 
per is  said  to  be  easily  led  by  the 
nose. 

The  Jewish  or  hawk  nose  generally 
indicates  shrewdness  in  worldly  mat- 
ters,  especially  when  accompanying 
the  narrow,  concentrative  forehead, 
which  is  so  symbolical  of  singleness 
of  purpose.  Scholars  with  this  nose 
are  generally  curious  wranglers,  in- 
genious cabalists,  fine  splitters  of 
hairs,  keen  detectors  of  discrepancies 
and  analogies,  rather  than  men  of 
deep  wisdom  or  profound  learning. 
Among  the  Romans,  according  to 
Horace,  this  kind  of  nose  was  looked 
upon  as  signifying  a  turn  for  wit  and 
sarcasm ;  for,  speaking  of  his  friend 
Virgil,  he  says  that  though  he  was  one 
of  the  best  of  men,  he  was  no  joker, 
and  no  match  in  sneering  for  those 
who  had  sharper  noses  than  his  own ; 

—  minus  s^ttis  acutis 
Naribus  honim  hominum ; 

that  is,  as  it  has  been  translated — 

Unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 

Akin  to  the  hawk,  though  a  distant 
species,  is  the  hook  nose,  of  which 
William  Pitt's  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples.  The  great  Com- 
moner had  a  perfect  bowsprit  of  a 
nose — a  pert,  hook-shaped  append- 
age, on  which  his  enemies  used  to  say 
that  **he  dangled  the  Opposition"  at 
his  will.  It  was  a  nose  that  snuffed 
every  evil  intent  of  his  enemies  with 
the  keenest  scent ;  but  in  most  other 
respects  was  one  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising noses  that  genius  ever  blew. 

Of  all  the  odious  forms  of  noses, 
perhaps  the  flat  was  the  most  exe- 
crated by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Hebrews  coincided  in  this  opin- 
ion, and  held  such  a  frontispiece  to 
be  so  great  a  blemish  in  a  man's 
character,  that,  though  of  the  lineage 
of  Aaron,  he  was  absolutely  excluded 
by  the  laws  of  Moses  from  the  sacer- 
dotal ofHce.      In  our   estimation,  a 
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more  unfortunate  form  of  nose — 
perhaps  the  most  unfortunate,  take  it 
all  in  all,  that  one  can  possess — is 
the  snub.  The  wearers  of  them  are 
often  amiable;  they  have  rich  stores 
of  liumor  and  drollery,  and  are  "men 
of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy,**  rendering  them  the  most  glo- 
rious of  boon  companions;  but,  un- 
fortunately, their  noses  invite  aggres- 
sion— everybody  regards  them  as 
made  to  be  tweaked.  Tristram  Shan- 
dy's father  indicated  the  general 
opinion  of  them  when  he  said  that  no 
family,  however  high,  could  stand 
against  a  succession  of  short  noses. 
Eden  Warwick,  who  is  so  enthusiastic 
upon  noses  in  general,  says  of  this: 
*'Poenitet  me  hujul  nasi.  The  mind 
shrinks  from  the  thought  that,  after 
contemplating  the  powerful  Roman- 
nosed  movers  of  the  world's  destinies, 
or  the  refined  and  elegant  Greek-nosed 
arbiters  of  art,  or  the  deep  and  se- 
rious-minded thinkers  with  Cogitative 
noses,  it  must  descend  to  the  horrid 
bathos,  the  imbecile  inanity,  of  the 
snub.'*  Yet  nature  delights  in  freaks ; 
and  there  have  been  cases  of  men 
and  women  born  into  the  world  with 
this  despised  species  of  nose,  who 
have  attained  to  great  eminence,  and 
outstripped  in  the  race  of  life  men 
with  far  more  auspicious  noses.  Was 
not  Kosciusko's  a  snub  nose?  Was 
it  not  the  petit  nez  retroussi  of  Mar- 
montel's  heroine  that  captivated  a 
sultan  and  overturned  the  laws  of  an 
empire  ?  Was  not  the  downfall  of  an- 
other empire,  so  eloquently  portrayed 
in  the  immortal  page  of  Gibbon,  writ- 
ten under  a  nose  of  the.  very  snub- 
biest  construction  ?  So  intangible  was 
the  historian^s  smeller,  that  it  is  said, 
when  his  face  was  submitted  to  the 
touch  of  a  blind  old  French  lady, 
who  used  to  judge  of  her  acquaint- 
ances by  feeling  their  features,  she  ex- 
claimed: **Voiia  une  mauvaise  plais- 
anterie  / **  Wilkes,  the  immortal  dem- 
agogue, had  a  nose  of  this  kind,  and 
was  in  other  respects  so  ugly  that  a 
lottery-office  keeper  once  offered  him 


ten  guineas  not  to  pass  his  window 
while  the  tickets  were  drawing,  lest 
he  should  bring  ill-luck  upon  the 
house;  yet,  so  bewitching  were  his 
conversation  and  his  courtesies,  that 
in  thirty  minutes  he  could  talk  away 
his  ugly  face ! 

One  of  the  oddest  and  most  eccen- 
tric noses  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  that  prefixed  to  the  front  of 
Lord  Brougham.  Nasologists  have 
vainly  tried  to  classify  it.  It  is  a 
most  perplexing  nose;  a  nose  sui 
generis;  one  which  comes  within  no 
category,  and  which  defies  all  classifi- 
cation and  analysis.  It  is  like  no 
other  man's;  it  has  its  good  points, 
and  bad  points,  and  no  point  at  all. 
We  doubt  whether  the  painter  or 
daguerreotypist  ever  lived,  however 
dexterous,  who  could  catch  ''this 
Cynthia  of  the  minute.*'  It  is  a  per- 
fect Protqus ;  when  you  think  it  is  go- 
ing right  on  for  a  Roman,  it  suddenly 
becomes  a  Greek;  when  you  have 
written  it  down  a  Cogitative,  it  be- 
comes as  sharp  as  a  knife.  Generally 
it  may  be  pronounced  a  compound  of 
Roman,  Greek,  Cogitative,  and  Ce- 
lestial, with  a  button  at  the  end  of  it. 
It  is  said  that  he  used  to  punctuate 
his  sentences  with  it ;  that  just  at  the 
end  of  a  long  parenthesis  he  turned 
up  his  nose,  which  served  to  note  the 
change  of  subject  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  a  printed  mark.  Few  noses 
have  been  a  more  fruitful  theme  of 
wit.  There  was  no  satirist  of  his 
Lordship  who  did  not  make  it  a  point 
to  gird  at  his  proboscis.  A  million 
of  conceits  have  hung  from  it  as  from 
a  peg.  For  years  it  was  the  target  of 
Punch's  jokes,  till  it  became  almost  a 
part  of  his  stock  in  trade :  — 

A  thousand  scapes  of  wit 
Made  it  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  raclced  it  with  their  fancies. 

Such  a  nose,  though  a  godsend  to  the 
wags  of  the  press,  must  be  the  despair 
of  painters.  Yet,  with  all  its  lines, 
"centric  and  eccentric,"  it  is  not 
more  puzzling  than  have  been  others 
of  less  equivocal  beauty.     When  in 
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1784  Gainsborough  painted  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  glo- 
rious beauty  and  in. the  full  blaze  of 
her  popularity,  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  delineating  the  nose;  and, 
after  repeatedly  altering  its  shape,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Confound  the  nose !  there 
is  no  end  to  it.** 

Persons  unskilled  in  physiognomy 
cannot  understand  how  the  nose  can 
be  significant  of  character.  To  talk 
of  an  organ  so  unchangeable  as  being 
expressive,  seems  to  them  absurd.  In 
opposition  to  this,  Dugazon,  a  French 
actor  distinguished  in  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  Talma,  used  to 
maintain  that  the  nose  is  the  most 
complete  organ  of  expression,  and 
that  there  are  forty  distinct  modes  of 
moving  this  single  feature  with  vari- 
ety of  effect.  Many  a  cool,  calculat- 
ing hypocrite,  who  has  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  his  other  fa- 
cial features,  has  been  betrayed  by  a 
refractory  nose.  Balzac,  in  his  ThiorU 
de  la  Dimarchey  tells  of  a  cunninj^  dis- 
sembler, who  had  schooled  his  coun- 
tenance into  a  wonderful  immobility 
—eye,  cheek',  and  lip  becoming  at  his 
bidding  absolutely  devoid  of  mean- 
ing— and  who  had  reduced  his  voice 
to  an  imperturbable  evenness  of  tpne, 
yet  could  not  subdue  the  end  of  his 
nose.  "  Que  voulez-vous  /  "  he  adds : 
"  le  Vice  rCest  pas  parfait.  * ' 

While  it  is  just  to  speak  of  some 
noses  as  eccentric  and  provocative  of 
laughter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  beauty  is  relative.  Though  in 
Europe  and  America  the  Grecian 
nose  is  accepted  as  the  highest  type, 
yet  the  Kalmucks  prefer  a  dumpy 
club  nose,  the  Hottentots  a  flat  one, 
and  the  Chinese  a  short,  thick  one. 
The  wife  of  the  celebrated  Jenghiz 
Khan,  the  Tartar,  was  deemed  irre- 
sistible because  she  had  only  two 
holes  for  a  nose.  Artists,  however, 
contend  that  a  nose,  to  be  well 
formed,  should  be  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  face,  from  the  tip  of  the 
chin  to  the   roots  of  the  hair.     It 


should  also  be  straight — with  the 
nostrils  small  and  fine,  springing 
well  from  the  face,  and  meeting  in 
that  delicate  bracket  which  seems 
lightly  to  sustain  the  weight  of  both 
nose  and  foi:ehead,  yet  also  open  and 
instinct  with  life,  for  the  breath  of 
man  resides  in  them.  Even  the  most 
hideous  nasal  enormity,  however,  pro- 
vided it  be  a  bona  fide  ilesh-and-blood 
nose,  is  preferable  to  an  artificial  nose 
—  a  bogus  frontispiece — a  mere  nasal 
hypocrisy,  however  beautiful.  It  is  a 
remark  of  Lessing  that  "every  man 
has  his  own  style,  like  his  own  nose ;  '* 
commenting  on  which,  Carlyle  adds, 
that  no  nose  can  be  justly  amputated 
by  the  public,  if  only  it  be  a  real  nose, 
and  no  wooden  one  put  on  for  mere 
show  and  deception. 

It  is  a  profound  remark  of  the 
Roman  poet.  Martial,  that  not  every 
man  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  nose. 
The  observation  is  more  applicable 
to  his  own  country  than  to  ours,  for 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  a 
climate  like  ours,  made  up  chiefly  of 
highly  concentrated  and  biting  North- 
easters, and  where  flowers  are  so  scent- 
less and  transitory,  noses  are  not  some- 
times an  inconvenience  as  well  as  a 
blessing.  We  have  six  bleak  months 
in  our  solar  year,  in  which  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  cold  upon  the  nose 
is  as  though  a  rat  were  hanging  from 
the  tip  of  it  by  his  teeth. 

We  conclude  our  nasological  ob- 
servations with  a  sonnet  by  Horace 
Smith,  the  banker-poet,  who  is  evi- 
dently "up  to  snuff,*'  and  speaks  of 
what  he  knows  : — 

O  nose !  thou  rudder  In  my  face*s  centre. 

Since  I  must  follow  thee  until  I  die ; 
Since  we  are  bound  together  by  indenture— 

The  master  thou,  and  the  apprentice  I : 
Oh  I  be  to  your  Telemachus  a  mentor. 

Though  oft  invisible,  forever  nigh  : 
Guard  him  from  all  disgra(;e  and  misadventure. 

From  hostile  tweak,  or  Love's  blind  mastery. 
So  shalt  thou  quit  the  city's  stench  and  smoke 
For  hawthorn  lanes  and  copses  of  young  oak. 

Scenting  the  gales  of  heaven  that  have  not  yet 
Lost  their  fresh  fragrance  since  the  morning  broke. 

And  breath  of  flowers  with  rosy  May-dews  wet. 

The  primrose — cowslip — bluebell  —  violet. 
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WITHIN  the  space  of  the  last 
decade,  the  study  of  astron- 
omy has  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Previous  to  i860  it  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  domain  of  mathemat- 
ical investigation.  The  patient  labor 
of  thousands  of  life-times,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  observations  of  many 
centuries,  have  built  up  a  magnificent 
structure  of  demonstration  out  of  the 
airy  fantasies  among  which  the  science 
first  existed.  They  have  disclosed  to 
us  the  grand  outlines  of  the  mechani- 
cal plan  on  which  the  universe  was 
framed,  and  enabled  us  to  verify  our 
theoretical  deductions  by  accurate  tally 
with  subsequently  observed  facts. 
They  have  given  to  us  the  power  to 
look  out  and  into  the  infinitude  of 
space,  and  understand  as* we  read  the 
works  of  the  Great  Architect,  at  a  dis- 
tance so  vast  that  the  human  eye  can 
scarce  penetrate  it,  and  only  the 
angel's  flight  traverse  the  limitless 
void.  Astronomy  has  really  been  our 
preceptor  in  the  exact  sciences;  but 
her  school  has  been  a  dry  one  never- 
theless, and  though  wide  in  its  appar- 
ent scope,  its  objective  point  has  been 
mathematical  in  more  senses  than 
one.  The  practical  astronomer  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  one  great 
end  of  determining  position  at  a  given 
instant  of  time.  All  else  was  subserv- 
ient to  this.  The  grand  oscillations 
of  the  planetary  orbits  were  measured, 
and  the  intricate  problems  of  aberra- 
tion, nutation,  and  precession  grap- 
pled with,  that  their  light  might  be 
converged  to  this  one  point  as  a  focus. 
The  absolute  distances  of  the  planet- 
ary bodies  were  discarded  for  the  use 
of  simple  ratios,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  weights  valued  oniy  as  a  means 
of  deducing  the  changes  in  position 


due  to  a  stated  approximation  of 
bodies.  The  absolute  dimensions  of 
the  celestial  masses  were  computed 
simply  as  a  means  of  finding  the 
angular  magnitudes,  and  deducing 
thence  the  limits  of  apparent  contact. 
All  the  observations  made  were  of 
angular  position,  with  reference  to 
some  other  point,  either  real  or  imag- 
inary ;  and  all  the  calculations  subse- 
quently based  upon  them  were  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
them  of  possible  errors,  and  of  per- 
fecting the  processes  whereby  the  po- 
sition of  a  heavenly  body,  at  any 
assignable  instant  of  time,  could  be 
ascertained  by  computing  backwards 
or  forwards  from  a  given  epoch.  We 
refer  not  now  to  theological  or  meta- 
physical disquisitions  assumed  to  be 
built  up  from  certain  selected  facts, 
but  of  real  astronomical  investigation. 
The  latter  resolved  itself  into  the 
simple  mathematical  proposition  — 
"To  find  the  locus  of  a  point  in 
space." 

The  new  school  of  astronomical  in- 
vestigation is  still  mathematical  in  its 
processes,  but  it  deals  with  lines  in- 
stead of  points,  traces  out  the  shapes 
of  masses  rather  than  their  positions, 
and  notes  forms,  not  as  an  ultimate 
process,  but  as  the  indices  of  condi- 
tion and  function.  There  is  yet  much 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  former  de- 
partment of  research,  but  the  field 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  explored, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  chance 
of  making  fresh  discoveries.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter  is  novel,  com- 
mends itself  even  more  strongly  to 
the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  present 
day,  and  gives  promise  of  results 
more  startling;  while  an  additional  in- 
centive to  study  is  furnished  in  the 
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knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
plorer is  delving  in  virgin  soil,  whose 
richest  gems  have  not  already  been 
picked  out  by  former  toilers.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  very  many  astronomers 
are  comparatively  neglecting  their 
ordinary  work  with  the  ponderous 
telescope,  and  devoting  themselves 
enthusiastically  to  the  use  of  the 
smaller  instrument  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  hope  to  achieve  so  much. 

The  new  instrument  is  called  a 
Spectroscope,  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  "  to  inspect  the  image.*'  Its 
use  is  to  find  out  the  composition  of 
bodies  or  substances,  by  means  of  an 
analysis  of  the  light  emitted  by  them. 
We  will  explain  briefly  how  this  is 
accomplished. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  that 
the  sunlight  may  be  artificially  split 
up  into  the  seven  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, by  receiving  a  ray,  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  shutter,  upon  one  face 
of  a  triangular  bar  of  solid  glass  (a 
prism],  and  catching  the  refracted  ray 
upon  a  white  screen  placed  in  the 
darkened  room.  The  several  constit- 
uents of  the  whole  ray  are  bent  at 
different  angles  by  passing  through 
the  prism,  the  red  portion  being  bent 
the  least  from  its  former  course,  while 
the  violet  is  the  most  highly  refracted. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that 
these  seven  colors  are  integral;  the 
well-knqwn  fading  of  one  into  the 
other,  in  the  spectrum,  being  caused 
by  overlapping.  Still  later  it  was 
maintained  that  there  are  but  three 
primary  colors — the  red,  yellow,  and 
blue;  and  that  all  other  colors  and 
shades  are  produced  by  the  admixture 
of  these,  in  varying  proportions.  Both 
of  these  theories  are  untenable  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  discoveries. 
There  are,  in  fact,  thousands  of  colors, 
each  shade  being  distinct  in  itself 
from  all  the  rest,  and  produced  by  a 
light  wave,  the  length  of  which  is 
measurably  different  from  that  of  all 
its  feUows.  The  blending  of  all  pro- 
duces white  light ;  the  union  of  many 
contiguous  waves  gives  one  of  the 
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seven  prismatic  colors.  If  the  linear 
inch  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ten 
millions  of  equal  parts,  the  length  of 
each  undulation  of  the  integral  ray  is 
about  two  hundred  and  eleven  of 
those  parts,  and  the  ray  has  been  com- 
puted to  make  560,000,000,000,000  vi- 
brations in  each  second  of  time.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  say  more  of 
the  way  in  which  these  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at,  than  that  sepa- 
rate rays  of  light  have  been  brought 
together,  after  having  been  made  to 
traverse  unequal  spaces,  and  the  co- 
incidence or  diversity  of  vibration  at 
the  point  of  junction  inferred  from 
the  relative  sensible  intensity  of  the 
reunited  rays. 

Measuring  by  the  same  unit,  we  find 
that  the  wave  length  at  the  extreme 
red  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  is 
represented  by  285,  and  that  at  the 
extreme  violet  end  by  156;  the  rates 
of  vibration  varying  inversely,  so  that 
the  product  of  the  length  into  the  rate 
is  equal  to  a  constant  quantity.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that,  though  these  num- 
bers give  the  limits  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum, yet  numerous  experiments  prove 
that  the  diffused  rays  extend  some 
distance  beyond  the  red,  and  reach 
out  past  the  violet  over  a  space  ten 
times  greater  than  that  occupied  by 
the  visible  spectrum.  The  invisible 
rays  at  the  red  end  are  really  more 
potential  in  the  production  of  heat 
than  those  which  are  apparent  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  rays  beyond  the  violet 
are  powerfully  actinic,  causing  chemi- 
cal changes  in  many  substances  placed 
in  that  portion  of  the  prolonged  spec- 
trum. 

The  ray  of  solar  light  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  bundle  of  inde- 
pendent, yet  connected,  immaterial 
pulsations,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
wave  length,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
possesses  individual  powers  for  pro- 
duction of  the  sensations  of  heat,  color, 
or  chemical  action  ~  named  in  the 
order  of  increasing  refrangibility  and 
decreasing  wave  length.  In  passing 
through  the  prism,  these  pulsations 
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are  separated  and  made  to  diverge,  so 
that  they  may  be  viewed  and  experi- 
mented upon  independently ;  we  can- 
not say  "viewed  separately/*  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  single  ray  is  com- 
posed of  a  greater  number  of  **  items  " 
than  can  be  counted — just  as  the 
smallest  animalcule  contains  millions 
«of  atoms. 

We  can  thus  obtain  from  the  solar 
Tay  two  of  these  three  characters,  iso- 
lated from  the  others.  We  can  ob- 
tain heat  without  light  by  placing  a 
thermometer  beyond  the  red  end  of 
the  visible  spectrum ;  chemical  action 
tv^ithout  heat  or  light  by  placing  a  sen- 
sitized plate  beyond  the  violet;  and 
light  almost  without  the  other  two, 
nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  blue  and 
tthe  green.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
a  portion  only  of  the  effective  proper- 
ties of  a  particular  pulsation,  but  we 
•can  isolate  one  group  of  these  pulsa- 
stions  from  all  the  rest. 

It  may  be  thought,  because  the 
functions  of  these  pulsations  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  magnitude  of  their 
vibrations,  that  therefore  the  function 
may  be  changed  by  passing  the  entire 
ray  through  appropriate  media.  This 
is  not  so.  If  we  allow  a  ray  to  fall 
•upon  a  piece  of  green  glass,  all  the 
pulsations  are  arrested  except  those 
-which  belong  to  the  green  series ;  and 
310  amount  of  manipulation  of  the 
•green  ray,  as  separated  out  by  the 
prism,  can  change  its  color  or  alter 
tlhe  rate  of  vibration. 

If,  instead  of  a  round  aperture,  we 
-admit  a  portion  of  the  sunlight 
through  a  narrow  slit,  the  dispersed 
image  of  this  film  of  light  is  seen  to 
be  crossed  at  irregular  intervals  by 
fine  shadowy  lines.  The  existence  of 
these  was  first  noted  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century;  and  they  were  first 
carefully  examined  by  a  German  opti- 
cian named  Fraunhofer,  who  mapped 
out  the  positions  of  576  lines  in  the 
year  18 14,  and  designated  some  of  the 
principal  ones  by  the  first  eight  letters 
of  thje   alphabet.      Fraunhofer   also 


found  that  the  light  from  some  of  the 
fixed  stars  gave  different  arrange- 
ments of  lines  from  those  produced 
by  the  sunlight,  and  from  this  he  con- 
cluded that  their  existence  was  due  to 
the  operation  of  some  cause  exterior 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  was 
several  years  afterwards  discovered, 
by  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff, 
that  though  a  burning  solid  will  give 
out  a.  continuous  spectrum,  yet  when 
the  same  solid  is  reduced  to  the  gas- 
eous state,  the  burning  gas  gives  a 
spectrum  which  (except  under  certain 
well  understood  conditions)  is  crossed 
by  bright  lines,  which  uniformly  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  for  the  same 
substance.  The  next  step  in  the  in- 
vestigation was  to  compare  with  these 
the  image  produced  by  the  super- 
posed burning  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  solid  and  the  gaseous  state. 
The  remarkable  result  was  arrived  at 
that  the  characteristic  rays  of  the 
solid  were  absorbed  (neutralized  is  a 
better  word)  by  passing  through  the 
burning  gas,  which  seemed  to  be 
transparent  to  all  but  the  characteris- 
tic lines  given  out  by  itself.  The 
lines  retained  their  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  but  became  dark — just  like 
those  produced  by  the  solar  ray. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  the  distinctive  in- 
dividualities of  position  in  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum,  or  that  that  cause  is 
the  specific  atomic  activity  of  the 
substance  in  the  act  of  burning,  giv- 
ing a  greater  or  less  rate  of  vibration 
to  the  emitted  ray.  There  is,  also, 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  degree 
of  refrangibility  is  determined  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  undulation ;  as  the 
longest,  and  therefore  the  most  mass- 
ive, wave  is  the  least  bent  out  of  its 
primal  course  by  the  passage  through 
the  prism,  and  the  successive  shorten- 
ings of  the  wave,  as  we  proceed  from 
red  to  violet,  are  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  amount  of  divergence 
from  the  original  path. 

The  apparently  simple   statement 
here  given  is  somewhat  complicated 
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by  the  observed  fact  that  many  of  the 
substances  which  we  call  "elements*' 
each  give  several  lines  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  As  many  as 
450  representative  lines  have  been 
identified  with  the  iron  flame,  and  4. 
for  hydrogen;  while  sodium  has  not 
only  9  in  the  visible  spectrum,  but 
presents  the  anomaly  of  two  adjacent 
threads  so  close  together  that  they 
are  called  one  double  line.  But  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  lines  vanish  succes- 
sively, from  the  violet  end,  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  temperature;  and  the 
multiplication  of  lines  has  a  parallel 
in  the  massing  of  vibrations  in  a 
single  ray.  It  points,  however,  to  a 
probable  feet  that  one  chemical  ele- 
ment possesses  several  active  proper- 
ties, and  may  yet  help  us  to  discover 
that  some  of  these  substances  now 
called  elements  are  really  chemical 
compounds,  analagous  to  what  are 
known  as  organic  radicals.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  elements,  as  oxygen  and 
iron,  are  already  spoken  of  as  having 
allotropes  (other  forms),  exhibiting 
other  active  properties  than  those  of 
the  normal  condition. 

Our  explanation  is  rather  lengthy ; 
but  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  men  are  now  working 
out  the  solutions  to  some  of  the  grand- 
est physical  problems  which  can  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  mortals.  With- 
out it,  the  mere  assertion  of  attained 
results  would  lay  us  open  to  the  charge 
of  drawing  false  conclusions  from 
fanciful  imaginings.  With  it,  the  way 
is  clear  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
subtle  truths  which  have  lain  hidden 
ft"om  human  ken  from  the  time  of  the 
creation  to  a  point  past  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  now 
only  beginning  to  be  perceived,  as 
"through  a  glass — darkly."  The 
new  method  of  investigation  is  inval- 
uable, as  furnishing  us  with  a  more 
delicate  and  searching  analysis  of 
terrestrial  compounds  than  has  been 
heretofore  possible.     By  its  aid  the 


presence  of  elementary  substances 
can  be  detected,  though  found  in  the 
most  minute  quantities;  and  it  has 
already  added  four  elements  to  the  list 
of  primal  forms  of  matter  previously 
known  to  us.  But  it  is  evident  that, 
with  these  facts  as  a  basis,  we  can 
step  far  outside  the  circumference  of 
our  little  earth,  can  interrogate  the 
most  distant  of  the  shining  orbs 
which  roll  through  the  immensities 
of  space — 

"  Forever  singii^  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine,** 

and  gather  from  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  will  enable  us  to 
trace  out  a  similarity,  or  the  absence 
of  it,  between  our  own  earth  and  the 
infinitude  of  stars  which  nightly  glit- 
ter in  the  ethereal  vault. 

The  spectroscope  has  been  directed 
toward  the  sun  and  many  of  the 
fixed  stars.  The  positions  of  the  lines 
in  their  several  spectra  not  only  show 
that  they  all  contain  many  of  the  ele- 
ments found  in  combination  on  the 
earth's  surface,  but  that  elements 
which  are  present  in  one  are  absent 
from  others;  that  is,  the  composition 
of  all  is  far  from  being  identical. 
But  there  is  one  general  character- 
istic which  appears  to  belong  to  all ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  marks  one 
of  the  grandest  achievements  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  All  are  in  an 
intensely  heated  condition,  because 
the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum  only 
appear  wheiL  the  body  under  exami- 
nation is  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  heat  must  be  at  least  as  great  as 
that  which  attends  rapid  combustion 
on  the  earth,  though  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily accompanied  by  those  chemical 
combinations  and  resolutions  which 
appear  to  be  inevitable  concomitants 
of  the  process  of  burning  on  the  face 
of  our  globe.  Indeed,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  oxygen,  the 
great  supporter  of  combustion,  is  not 
present  in  all,  and  that  therefore  the 
combustive  change  is  not  possible. 
We  have  not  as  yet  found  any  trace 
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of  oxygen  in  the  sunlight.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  inferred,  from  the 
fact  that  the  lines  in  these  spectra  are 
dark,  that  therefore  the  light  must  be 
the  result  of  an  incandescent  solid 
placed  within  an  incandescent  gas- 
eous envelope;  in  other  words,  that 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars  are  highly 
heated  bodies,  and  are  surrounded  by 
an  intensely  heated  atmosphere,  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  they^ 
having  been  dissipated  by  the  heat 
into  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity,  and 
i>aturally  rise  to  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  mass. 

The  limits  of  our  article  will  not 
permit  us  to  note  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  with  regard  to  the  internal 
constitution  of  these  fervid  bodies, 
or  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of 
animated  existence  in  any  shape  on 
these  glowing  masses.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  general  chem- 
ical indications,  and  a  glance  at  the 
leading  physical  problems  which 
have  been  solved  by  spectroscopic 
aid. 

The  following  metals  are  indicated 
as  present  in  the  sun :  Sodium,  iron, 
hydrogen,  calcium,  barium,  chro- 
mium, nickel,  copper,  magnesium, 
zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  manganese, 
aluminium,  strontium,  and  titanium. 
Of  these,  hydrogen  is  present  in 
very  large  quantities,  forming  gas- 
eous masses  thousands  of  miles  in 
extent,  which  change  their  form  and 
location  with  great  rapidity.  The  red 
protuberances  visible  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  are  principally 
composed  of  this  gas.  Other  metals 
may  exist  in  the  sun.  but  if  so  it  will 
be  in  much  smaller  proportion  than 
those  named  above.  From  observa- 
tions made  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  the  seventh  of  last  August, 
Professor  Harkness  has  concluded 
that  the  temperature  of  these  gaseous 
volumes  cannot  be*  less  than  4,500 
degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  at  \. 
height  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
above  the  normal  surface  of  the  sun 


—  a  heat  more  than  sufficient  to  va- 
porize iron.  The  temperature  near 
the  surface  must  be  very  much  greater 
than  this,  rendering  impossible  any 
of  the  forms  of  vital  existence  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception. 

Two  stars — Alpha  Ononis  and 
Beta  Pegasi  —  show  no  traces  of  hy- 
drogen; no  other  star  has  yet  been 
observed  from  which  it  appears  to  be 
absent.  In  one  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  evolved  in  large  quantities, 
and  to  have  produced  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  state  of  the  star.  We 
allude  to  Tau  Coronae  Borealis — 
which  was  very  small  previous  to 
May,  1866,  when  it  suddenly  blazed 
up  into  a  brilliancy  almost  equal  to 
that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  gradually 
faded  back  into  its  orig'inal  obscurity. 
Examination  with  the  spectroscope 
showed  this  to  be  a  genuine  confla- 
gration of  hydrogen  gas.  Should  such 
a  change  occur  in  the  sun,  the  result 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  immense 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
earth;  an  augmentation  sufficient  to 
produce  as  great  a  revolution  as  any 
which  has  occurred  in  the  earth's 
geological  history.  Possibly  many 
of  the  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 
our  globe,  the  histories  of  which  are 
written  in  the  rocks,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  such  changes  in  the 
central  body  of  our  system. 

Several  of  the  fixed  stars  have  been 
observed  in  which  some  of  the  solar 
elements  are  wanting.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  tellurium  is  found  to 
exist  in  Aldebaran  (Alpha  Tauri), 
though  this  element  was  named  from 
Tellus — "the  earth" — on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  peculiar  to  our  globe. 
There  is  no  tellurium  in  the  sun. 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  nebulae,  we  meet  with  equally 
startling  revelations ;  tending  to  over- 
throw a  theory  which  was,  till  re- 
cently, thought  to  be  well  established. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  higher  the 
telescopic  power  employed  in  looking 
at  these  shadowy  masses,  the  greater 
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was  the  number  of  those  resolvable 
into  small  stars.  It  was  inferred 
from  this  that  those  nebulae  which 
appeared  but  as  films  in  the  field  of 
the  best  telescope,  were  simply  as- 
semblages of  stars  too  remote  to  be 
seen  distinctly.  But  the  spectroscope 
shows  that  some  of  these  "  irresolva- 
ble" nebulae  are  really  masses  of 
vapor  or  gas,  as  they  give  the  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  which  indicate 
the  absence  of  a  solid.  This  view  of 
the  constitution  of  nebular. matter  is 
supported  by  recent  observations  of 
position.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
of  them  change  their  places  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  fixed  stars 
which  are  seen  near  them — justify- 
ing the  inference  that  they  are  the 
nearest  to  us.  Indeed,  it  has  recently 
been  asserted  that  many  portions  of 
the  Milky  Way  are  much  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  are  the  stars  which  obscure 
its  brightness  in  their  apparent  neigh- 
borhood. 

Observations  of  comets  show  that 
many  of  them  are  masses  of  vapor, 
and  incandescent  carbon  has  indi- 
cated its  presence  in  more  than  one 
instance. 

The  planetary  bodies  shine  only  by 
reflected  light,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, possible  to  conduct  the  planet- 
ary analysis  direct,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sun.  But  a  comparison  of  Hie 
same  (sun)  light,  as  reflected  from 
the  different  planetary  masses,  has 
enabled  us  to  draw  several  valuable 
inferences  in  relation  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  constitution  and  charac- 
ter of  their  several  atmospheres. 

The  spectra  of  the  Aurora  and  of 
the  zodiacal  light  appear  to  be  identi- 
cal; but  both  indicate  the  presence 
of  some  substance  as  yet  unknown 
to  us. 

The  spectroscope  enables  us  to  de- 
termine the  instant  of  disappearance 
of  a  star  behind  the  moon,  in  an  oc- 
cultation,  much  more  critically  than 
by  the  use  of  the  telescope,  as  the 
star  lines  disappear  from  the  spec- 
trum at  the  moment  of  immersion. 


These  lines  all  disappear  simulta- 
neously. If  the  moon  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  it  would 
refract  the  rays  of  sunlight,  and  the 
most  refrangible  pulsations  would 
linger  in  the  spectrum  longer  than 
those  near  the  red.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  the  moon  has  no  at- 
mosphere; hence  living  existence,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  not  possible  on 
the  lunar  surface. 

The  last  point  to  be  sgdduced  is  one 
which  we  scarcely  hope  to  present 
clearly  to  the  general  reader.  It  is 
that  the  spectroscope  enables  us  to 
measure,  approximately,  the  changes 
of  distance  between  ourselves  and 
the  fixed  stars,  by  measuring  the 
small  amount  of  difference  between 
the  same  line  in  the  solar  and  star 
spectra.  In  order  to  understand  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
increasing  rapidity  of  vibration  of  a 
ray  is  equivalent  to  greater  refrangi- 
bility,  and  that  if  the  spectrum  be 
advancing  toward  a  star  under  exam- 
ination, the  effect  will  be  to  increase 
the  frequency  with  which  the  individ- 
ual pulsations  strike  the  prism.  The 
character  of  this  change  will  be  un- 
derstood by  those  whose  musical  fac- 
ulties are  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  notice  the  parallel 
fact  that  a  musical  instrument  seems 
to  grow  sharper  if  we  approach  it 
rapidly  while  it  is  being  played,  and 
exhibits  a  corresponding  flattening  of 
toAe  if  the  distance  between  the  ear  and 
the  instrument  be  rapidly  increased. 
Recent  observations  made  on  the  star 
Sirius,  by  Mr.  Huggins,  enabled  him 
to  detect  a  constant  removal  of  the 
hydrogen  line,  nearer  to  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  than  the  place  given 
by  hydrogen  in  the  sun.  That  was 
the  equivalent  of  decreased  rapidity 
(not  in  actual  vibration,  but)  in  the 
successive  beats  of  the  hydrogen  pul- 
sation on  the  prism.  From  this  he 
calculated  that  the  sun  and  Sirius  are 
receding  from  each  other  at  the  rate 
of  about  29.4  miles  in  each  second  of 
time.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  great 
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number  of  similar  observations  upon 
other  stars  will  enable  astronomers  to 
settle  the  much  mooted  controversy 
about  the  sun's  motion  in  space;  as, 
if  the  distances  between  the  sun  and 
several  stars  are  found  to  change  at 
about  the  same  rate,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  sun  is  moving 
toward  those  stars,  or  from  them,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  whole  system 
of  planets  and  their  satellites,  with 
the  unnumbered  multitude  of  smaller 
bodies  which  respect  him  as  the  pri- 
mary or.  secondary  centre  of  their 
motion. 

The  number  of  spectroscopic  ob- 
servers is  now  quite  large,  and  is  an- 
nually increasing.  Among  them  they 
are  covering  the  whole  field,  but  there 
are  two  problems  which  at  present  are 
receiving  special  attention.  One  of 
these  is  that  last  mentioned,  the  in- 
vestigation being  led  by  Professor 
Zbllner,  who  has  just  completed  an  im- 
proved instrument,  specially  adapted 
for  the  measurement  of  the  exceed- 
ingly minute  differences  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  lines.  The  other  problem 
is  that  presented  by  the  rosy  *'  protu- 
berances" from  the  sun's  disc.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1868  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  interesting  phenom- 
ena could  only  be  examined  during  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  of 
London,  England,  and  M.  Jannsen, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  French 
government  to  India  to  witness  the 
eclipse  there,  simultaneously  made 
the  grand  discovery  that  the  promi- 
nences can  be  studied  at  other  times. 
Though  invisible,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  telescope,  they  reveal 
their  existence  through  the  medium 
of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and 
their  magnitudes  and  changes  of  form 
and  place  are  also  found  by  turning 
the  instrument  on  its  axis  and  meas- 
uring the  lengths  of  those  lines  for 
the  different  positions  of  observation. 
It  has  already  been  ascertained  that 
they  undergo  immense  changes  of 
form,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  con- 


ceivable; and  also  that  the  number  of 
chemical  elements  they  contain  de- 
creases with  the  height  from  the  nor- 
mal surface  of  the  sun. 

A  spectroscope  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  instruments  in  the  Dear- 
born (Chicago)  Observatory  within 
the  past  two  months;  and  Professor 
S afford,  with  his  assistants,  has  al- 
ready made  numerous  star  observa- 
tions through  it.  At  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  able  to  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage, owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
clock-work  of  the  grand  equatorial, 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  it 
pointed  on  a  star  for  several  hours  in 
succession,  is  not  yet  in  perfect  run- 
ning order.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
already  discovered  a  (F)  hydrogen 
line,  not  previously  noted  in  the  spec- 
trum of  Sirius — indicating  a  more  in- 
tense heat  in  that  star  than  shown  by 
the  observations  of  other  investiga- 
tors. 

The  photographic  art  has  also  been 
called  into  requisition  recently,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  remarkable  phenomena 
for  observation  and  measurement 
In  this  way  the  different  phases  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  last  August  were 
placed  on  paper,  and  the  positions  of 
the  protuberances,  and  their  apparent 
sizes  and  shapes,  as  seen  at  different 
instants  and  places,  have  since  been 
measured  and  compared  with  an  ac- 
curacy which  would  have  been  im- 
possible during  the  less  than  three 
minutes  of  total  obscuration.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  camera  will  be  of 
very  great  service  at  the  time  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  The  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  planet  on  the  solar 
disc  will  be  recorded  by  its  aid,  and 
the  instants  noted.  Then,  after  the 
interesting  phenomenon  has  passed 
away,  these  images  will  be  developed 
and  subjected  to  a  micrometric  meas- 
urement, which  will  probably  enable 
us  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  to  within  one  or 
two  thousand  miles;  whence  the 
distances    of    the    other    planetary 
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bodies  will  be  known  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. 

Nearly  all  of  the  preceding  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  within  the  past 
ten  years,  though  the  observations  of 
that  decade  derived  much  of  their 
accuracy  from  the  work  of  many 
years  preceding.  That  so  much  has 
been  learned  in  so  little  time  augurs 
grandly  for  the  success  of  the  future. 
It  promises  a  new  era  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  as  it  already  marks  a 
new  phase  in  the  investigation.  We 
now  look  with  wonder  on  the  slow 


progress  achieved  by  the  human  race 
in  by-gone  ages ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  gigantic  strides  of 
the  present  day  will  be  far  outdone 
by  the  vastly  increased  rapidity  with 
which  the  next  generation  will  ex- 
plore the  arcana  of  nature.  In  no 
department  of  scientific  research  has 
so  much  been  achieved,  in  compari- 
son with  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  in  none  is  there  likely  to 
be  greater  progress  made  in  the  future, 
than  in  the  study  of  as'tronomy. 


WOOING. 

A  LITTLE  bird  once  met  another  bird, 
And  whistled  to  her,  "Will  you  be  my  mate?" 
With  fluttering  wings  she  twittered,  "How  absurd! 
Oh,  what  a  silly  patel " 

And  off  unto  a  distant  tree  she  flew. 

To  find  concealment  in  its  friendly  cover ; 
And  passed  the  hours  in  slyly  peeping  through 
At  her  rejected  lover. 

The  jilted  bard,  with. drooping  heart  and  wing. 

Poured  forth  his  grief  all  day  in  plaintive  songs; 
Telling  in  sadness  to  the  ear  of  Spring 
The  story  of  his  wrongs. 

But  little  thought  he,  while  each  nook  and  dell 

With  the  wild  music  of  his  plaint  was  thrilling. 
That  scornful  breast  with  sighs  began  to  swell — 
Half-pitying,  and  half-willing. 

Next  month  I  walked  the  same  sequestered  way, 

When  close  together  on  a  twig  I  spied  them; 
And  in  a  nest  half-hid  with  leaves  there  lay 
Four  litde  birds  beside  them. 


Coy  maid,  this  moral  in  your  ear  I  drop; — 

When  lovers'  hopes  within  their  hearts  you  prison. 
Fly  out  of  sight  and  hearing;  do  not  stop 
To  look  behind  and  listen! 
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UNDERCURRENTS. 

A  STORY   IN   TWO   PARTS.  — PART  I. 
BY  AMELIA  R.  GERE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  QUAINT  old  Gothic  cottage 
stands  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
quaint  old  college  town.  The  open 
lawn  in  front  is  dotted  with  beds  of 
verbena  and  tufts  of  scarlet  geranium. 
On  one  side  a  grove  of  venerable  for- 
est trees  stretches  away  toward  the 
street.  But  there  is  very  little  noise 
and  confusion  to  shut  out,  for  it  is  a 
secluded  spot,  and  only  an  occasional 
carriage  or  countryman's  wagon  dis- 
turbs the  stillness.  A  young  girl 
stands  upon  the  piazza,  looking  down 
the  long  avenue  that  leads  to  the  gate. 
I  call  her  young,  because  she  has  the 
appearance  of  extreme  youth ;  but  she 
is  nearly  twenty-two,  —  not  old,  cer- 
tainly, but  a  woman  in  maturity.  She 
is  dressed  in  white.  A  scarlet  vine 
droops  from  the  heavy  braids  of  her 
dark  hair,  and  a  scarlet  geranium  is 
fastened  carelessly  at  her  throat.  The 
brilliant  color  sets  off  her  deep  rich 
complexion.  Her  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous,  but  singularly  thoughtful. 
An  occasional  flash  reveals  a  nature 
full  of  fire  and  strength ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dently undeveloped.  The  delicately 
curved  lip  quivers  with  feeling.  The 
whole  face  suggests  intensity  subdued 
by  a  strong  and  resolute  will.  She  is 
slight  and  graceful,  but  her  carriage  is 
haughty.  You  detect  a  certain  rest- 
lessness beneath  the  forced  calmness 
of  her  manner,  and  instinctively  feel 
that  she  has  within  her  fatal  elements 
of  suffering. 

But  she  is  quite  unconscious  of 
danger.  There  is  nothing  in  the  soft 
air  of  that  quiet  summer  evening  to 
suggest  storms.  Its  still  fragrance, 
the  idle  stirring  of  the  leaves,  and  the 


faint  ripple  of  the  brook  in  the  glen, 
awaken  only  a  vague  consciousness 
of  the  luxury  of  existence.  Occa- 
sionally she  walks  thoughtfully  to  and 
fro,  then  pauses  to  look  again  toward 
the  gate.  At  last  she  stands  quietly, 
half-concealed  by  a  scarlet  honey- 
suckle, and  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

"  Is  that  attitude  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  design.  Miss  Alice?'*  and  a 
gentleman,  who  had  entered  un per- 
ceived, took  her  hand  quietly  as  he 
spoke. 

"Design,  of  course.  If  I  were  to 
say  accident,  you  would  doubt  roy 
sincerity;  so  I  may  as  well  forestall 
criticism  at  once." 

"Whether  by  design  or  accident, 
you  women  have  a  marvellous  aptness 
in  choosing  the  most  becoming  atti- 
tudes—  which  proves  my  theory  that 
every  woman  is  at  heart  a  coquette." 

"  And  every  man  is  a  slave  of  the 
art  he  decries." 

"Cynical  already,  and  so  young? 
But  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  are  so 
fond  of  scarlet,"  and  he  toyed  lightly 
with  the  vine  that  fell  from  her  hair. 

"Because  it  is  warm.  It  suggests 
life.'* 

"And  is  becoming,'*  he  added,  in- 
terrupting her. 

She  blushed  slightly.  The  color 
came  and  went  in  her  face  with  every 
changing  emotion.  But  she  said 
nothing. 

"  If  I  were  a  lady,  and  dressed  upon 
principle,  I  would  wear  blue.  It  is 
the  color  of  heaven,  and  signifies 
truth.  That  is  a  pretty  idea  to 
wear,  if  you  are  bent  upon  wearing 
ideas.** 

"  That  is  a  man*s  notion  of  taste. 
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A  color  is  supposed  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  one  who  wears  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  blue  does 
not  suit  you  because  it  is  the  symbol 
of  truth?" 

"  1  mean  simply  to  say  that  blue  is 
a  cold  color,  and  I  prefer  warm  tints/' 

"Because  you  are  tropical.  You 
do  n't  believe  in  the  harmony  of  con- 
trast. But  we  wo  n't  quarrel  so  long 
as  you  choose  a  remarkably  becoming 
color.  To  change  the  subject — lam 
in  a  musical  mood  to-night.  Will 
you  play,  while  I  sit  here  and  inter- 
pret?" and  he  carelessly  threw  him- 
self into  an  easy  chair  just  outside 
the  window  that  opened  from  the  par- 
lor upon  the  piazza. 

Alice  went  to  the  piano,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  dashed  into  the 
wild  measures  of  Liszt's  Chromatic 
Galop.  It  was  music  that  makes  the 
brain  whirl — reckless  and  passionate. 
It  suited  her  fiery  nature.  Faster  and 
faster,  wilder  and  wilder,  it  grew,  until 
it  sounded  like  a  mad  bacchanalian 
revel. 

"That  is  scarlet  music,  I  should 
say,"  remarked  Philip,  as  she  closed, 
"and  you  played  it  just  like  a  woman. 
A  man  never  plays  with  such  aban- 
don. But  it  is  a  singular  selection  for 
this  twilight  hour.  Now,  let  us  have 
some  other  color — blue,  for  exam- 
ple." 

Lightly  the  little  hand  glided  over  the 
keys  for  a  moment,  then  struck  into 
the  quiet,  love-laden  strains  of  "  Sehn- 
sucht  am  Meere,''  The  accompani- 
ment rippled  brightly  and  clearly,  but 
there  was  a  certain  sharpness  and  fit- 
fulness  in  her  rendering  of  the  mel- 
ody. 

"A  little  more  repose,"  said  Philip, 
"and  that  would  be  perfect.  The 
tone  of  tenderness  and  longing  is 
calm — sad,  but  not  passionate.  Now 
play  me  Schumann's  *In  der  Nachi' " 

"You  are  very  critical  to-night, 
Philip.  I  cannot  please  you  in  any- 
thing, least  of  all  in  Schumann." 

'•  1  do  not  expect  you  to  do  him  full 
justice  now,  Alice,  and  I  shall  pity 


you  when  you  do.  But  you  can  give 
me  pleasure,"  and  his  voice  thrilled 
with  tenderness. 

The  music  suited  her,  and  she  played 
it  with  intense  feeling,  lacking  a  little 
perhaps  in  depth  and  fulness,  but 
with  marvellous  power  for  one  whose 
experience  of  life  was  yet  to  come. 

"Thank  you,  Alice,"  he  said,  as 
she  finished ;  and  gently  leading  her 
back  to  the  piazza,  he  sat  down  beside 
her.  Then  leaving  her  for  a  moment, 
he  brought  back  a  shawl,  which  he 
wrapped  carefully  around  her,  quietly 
remarking  as  he  did  so:  ''I  don't 
want  to  lose  any  of  those  roses." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  have  been 
listening  to-night  with  something  more 
than  the  observation  of  a  connois- 
seur?" he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 
"Your  music  is  a  very  good  revela- 
tion of  yourself.  You  are  too  intense, 
and  your  tastes  will  render  you  more 
so.  You  ought  to  play  Mendelssohn. 
He  is  tender,  but  full  of  health  and 
repose.  Mozart,  too,  is  always  calm 
and  fresh." 

"  Is  it  not  the  secret  of  power  to  ex- 
press that  which  is  strongest  within 
us?" 

"The  secret  of  power  perhaps,  but 
not  the  secret  of  happiness.  Nature  is 
severe  in  her  penalties.  Every  eleva- 
tion has  its  corresponding  depression. 
You  cannot  live  in  the  region  to  which 
Schumann  carries  you  without  suffer- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  Chopin, 
and  to  some  degree  even  of  Beetho- 
ven. You  can  only  bear  such  inten- 
sity with  safety  when  you  are  strong 
enough  to  look  upon  it  as  something 
quite  apart  from  yourself,  —  to  listen 
with  the  intellect  and  not  the  heart. 
At  present  you  need  to  be  toned  down. 
Do  you  understand  me?" 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  reading 
me  quite  a  lecture — for  which,  of 
course,  I  am  duly  grateful.  But  I 
cannot  promise  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice." 

"  Of  course  you  will  take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  You  know  that  I  have  an 
old  privilege  of  honest  speaking.  But 
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I  must  not  keep  you  in  this  night  air 
any  longer,  or  you  wo  n't  have  bright 
eyes  to-morrow  evening,"  and  silently 
pressing  her  hand,  he  left  her. 

Philip  Hartley  was  not  a  brilliant 
man  in  any  sense.  He  was  neither 
handsome  nor  graceful  nor  elegant. 
His  features  were  strongly  marked, 
and  would  have  been  almost  stern 
but  for  a  singularly  mild  and  expres- 
sive blue  eye.  He  had  a  clear  ob- 
servant intellect,  strong  practical 
sense,  finely-cultivated  taste,  and  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  chivalrous  courtesy  in 
his  manner  that  compensated  for  all 
lack  of  the  minor  graces.  He  had 
struggled  under  many  difficulties  until 
he  had  attained  a  fine  position  at  the 
bar;  but  his  circumstances  were  by 
no  means  brilliant.  He  had  known 
Alice  Benton  from  childhood — had 
Watched  her  growth  and  development, 
and  felt  that  the  happiness  of  his  life 
was  centred  in  her.  But  he  was 
scarcely  the  ideal  of  an  ardent  and 
imaginative  young  girl.  He  was 
many  years  her  senior,  and  she  looked 
upon  him  very  much  as  an  elder 
brother,  to  whom  she  might  confide 
all  her  joys  and  sorrows  with  the 
assurance  of  a  ready  sympathy.  Had 
she  lived  longer  and  tested  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  more  thoroughly,  the 
almost  womanly  tenderness  com- 
bined with  the  practical  strength  of 
his  character  would  have  outweighed 
all  other  considerations.  She  would 
have  loved  him  as  completely  as  she 
trusted  him.  Now  she  simply  liked 
him  and  believed  in  him.  It  is  true 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  but 
it  had  been  through  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  and  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  it  out 
of  her  thoughts  as  something  remote 
and  uncertain. 

Alice  Benton  was  an  only  child. 
Her  father  had  died  when  she  was 
very  young,  and  she  had  been  reared 
in  luxury  by  an  invalid  mother,  whose 
sole  aim  in  life  had  been  to  gratify 
every  wish  and  indulge  every  caprice. 


She  had  just  left  school,  and  entered 
with  brilliant  prospects    the  society 
she  was  so  well  fitted  to  grace,  when 
her  mother  died  suddenly,  and  she 
was  left  alone  in  the  world.    Upon 
examining  her  affairs,  it  was  found 
that,  through  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
fortune  her  father  had  left  had  been 
swept  away.     She  had  gone  back  to 
school,   where  she  remained  nearly 
two  years,  perfecting  herself  in  her 
favorite    studies,    and   especially   in 
music,  for  which  she  had  a  great  pas- 
sion and  remarkable  talent.    At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  come  to 
Glendale,  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the 
family  of  her  uncle  and  guardian  be- 
fore deciding  upon  her  future  course; 
for  she  was  resolute  in  refusing  all 
offers  of  assistance.      Here  she  met 
again  her  early  friend,   and    glided 
naturally  into  the  old  confidential  re- 
lations without  any  thought  of  love. 
A  long  and  lingering  illness  had  given 
him   an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
devotion.     Nothing  that  could  add  to 
her    comfort  or    shorten    the  weary 
days  was  forgotten.      Circumstances 
had  forced  her  to  think  of  him,  and 
to  appreciate  the  generosity  and  truth 
of  his  nature ;  and  circumstances  have 
much  to  do  with  deciding  human  des- 
tiny.    A  sudden  grief,  a  depressing 
illness,  or  a  moment  of-  weariness, 
may  throw  a  prize  into  one's  hands 
that  no  amount  of  exertion  could  ever 
have  won.    And  so  it  was  that  one 
evening  Philip  surprised  her  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  weakness    and   loneliness. 
She  was  so  tired   of  thinking  and 
planning ;  she  was  so  alone,  and  life 
looked  so  dark  and  aimless.     Here, 
at  least,  was    an  object;    here  was 
rest; — and  yielding  to  the  soft  delu- 
sion, she  consented  to  be  his  wife. 

Since  then,  both  had  had  many 
misgivings.  As  she  grew  stronger 
and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  world, 
her  heart  had  rebelled.  She  became 
singularly  restless.  He  even  fancied 
that  he  wearied  her  sometimes.  All 
mention  of  their  marriage    seemed 
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painful  to  her,  although  there  had 
been  a  tacit  admission  that  it  was  to 
take  place  the  coming  fall,  as  there 
was  no  reason  for  deferring  it  longer. 
He  had  ascribed  all  this  to  the  ca- 
price of  petted  youth,  and  believed 
that  time  would  correct  it;  for  what 
man  ever  despaired  of  winning  the 
entire  affection  of  the  woman  he 
loved?  But  to-night  his  heart  was 
heavy.  He  recognized  the  wealth  of 
feeling  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
reach,  and  feared  for  the  future ;  not 
so  much  for  himself  as  for  her. 
He  had  no  taint  of  selfishness,  and 
he  knew  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
possible  sufferings  of  all  tempera- 
ments like  hers. 

The  next  evening  he  accompanied 
her  to  a  reception.  It  was  Com- 
mencement Week,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  strangers  were  present.  A 
murmur  of  admiration  followed  Alice 
Benton  as  she  passed  through  the 
rooms.  She  wore  a  thin  black  dress. 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  finely 
moulded  neck  and  arms  was  height- 
ened by  a  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
jet.  A  scarlet  fuchsia  fell  gracefully 
from  her  hair.  Excitement  had  lent 
a  fresh  color  to  her  cheeks  and  unu- 
sual brilliancy  to  her  eyes. 

"Who  is  that  beautiful  girl?"  in- 
quired an  old  college  friend  of  Philip, 
as  she  was  sitting  down  at  the  piano 
a  little  later  in  the  evening.  "By 
Jove,  she  is  lovely  as  a  Hebe !  What 
a  magnificent  figure!  Will  you  give 
me  an  introduction  when  she  has  fin- 
ished singing?" 

The  reply  was  lost,  as  just  then  a 
rich,  deep  contralto  voice,  tremulous 
with  feeling,  struck  the  low  tones  of 
that  exquisite  love-song  by  Kucken, 
"Good  night,  farewell."  Every  other 
sound  was  hushed.  The  silence  still 
remained  unbroken  when  the  last  note 
had  died  away,  and  she  arose  from 
the  piano.  At  that  moment  Philip 
came  up  and  introduced  Mr.  Durand. 

"  Do  n*t  rise.  Miss  Benton.  We  are 
too  much  charmed  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  at  least  one  more 


song.  Will  you  sing  a  great  favorite 
of  mine — Schubert's  'Wanderer?'" 

A  bright,  pleased  expression  passed 
over  her  face,  for  she  too  loved  this 
song  above  all  others. 

"I  trust  you  are  not  too  critical," 
she  replied.  "I  am  very  distrustful 
of  my  own  ability  to  render  Schubert 
well,  especially  that  song  which  seems 
to  require  a  man's  voice." 

"One  would  almost  think  you  had 
felt  that  eternal  home-sickness.  Miss 
Benton.  You  have  literally  'tears 
in  your  voice.'  But  your  bright  face 
belies  any  such  conclusion,"  said  Mr. 
Durand,  after  she  had  finished  sing- 
ing. 

"  One  does  not  always  need  to  have 
suffered  in  order  to  comprehend  suf- 
fering. Only  the  capacity  is  neces- 
sary. Is  it  not  so?  I  think  of  the 
sorrow  of  poor  Schubert." 

"I  trust  you  may  never  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  it.  But 
why  think  of  it  ?  Sing  as  the  birds 
do,  because  you  feel  like  it.  Do  n't 
think  about  it;  it  will  brings  clouds 
into  your  happy  face." 

"Really,  Mr.  Durand,  you  would 
make  a  good  father-confessor." 

"Nothing  could  please  me  better 
than  serving  you  in  that  capacity, 
Miss  Benton.  Now,  confess  to  me 
that  you  have  a  passion  for  '  specu- 
lating.' " 

"Fancy  that  I  have  confessed. 
What  then?" 

"I  would  suggest  that  people  like 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  float  upon 
the  surface  of  life,  without  asking  any 
of  the  whys  or  wherefores." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Durand,  but  you 
are  not  following  your  own  precepts." 

"  In  my  capacity  of  father-confessor 
that  is  not  required.  Because  I  point 
out  the  road  I  must  not  needs  travel 
in  it. — But  we  are  getting  metaphys- 
ical.   Will  you  dance  ?  *  * 

In  a  moment  they  were  whirling 
away  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  a  waltz. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  call  and 
continue  our  pleasant  conversation?" 
he  asked,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat. 
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The  permission  was  accorded ;  and 
with  a  graceful  bow,  he  left  her. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  hung  rather 
heavily,  and  she  was  glad  to  leave 
early.  She  went  home  very  quietly. 
Philip  tried  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation, but  she  answered  him  in 
monosyllables  and  with  an  air  of 
weariness.     She  wished  to  think. 

Albert  Durand  was  a  sort  of  genius, 
socially  considered;  an  Adonis  in 
person,  a  Chesterfield  in  manners,  an 
Admirable  Crichton  in  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  Macchiavelli  in  character. 
He  was  tall  and  courtly,  with  a  face 
that  might  have  been  called  hand- 
some. A  strong  will,  keen  penetra- 
tion, consciousness  of  power,  and 
great  reticence,  were  its  most  marked 
characteristics.  His  large  dark  eyes 
were  thoughtful  but  cold.  The  slightly 
aquiline  nose  and  half-compressed 
lips  suggested  pride  and  strength. 
Wide  culture  and  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  had  rendered  avail- 
able all  his  natural  gifts.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  who  had  exhausted 
the  superficial  resources  of  life.  He 
was  too  indolent  to  take  an  active 
part  in  any  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  an  ample  fortune  had 
placed  him  beyond  the  necessity  of 
exertion.  At  thirty-three  he  was  con- 
sumed with  ennui,  always  restlessly 
in  search  of  some  new  sensation,  yet 
preserving  to  the  world  an  appearance 
of  calm,  cynical  indifference.  His 
keen  intellect  and  unerring  tact  were 
expended  in  social  diplomacy.  He 
was  admired  and  spoiled  by  ladies, 
whom  he,  in  turn,  flattered,  won,  and 
wearied  of.  It  pleased  his  vanity  to 
awaken  a  grand  passion,  besides 
affording  a  certain  excitement;  but 
once  awakened,  the  stimulus  was 
gone,  and  he  was  rather  bored  than 
otherwise.  Of  love  in  its  higher  sense 
he  knew  nothing.  He  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Alice 
Benton,  and  found  her  original. 
"This  girl  is  worth  drawing  out,"  he 
had  said  to  himself. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  called.    It  had 


been  a  sultry  afternoon,  but  the  sun 
had  just  gone  down,  and  everything 
looked  fresh  in  the  soft  rosy  light 
that  precedes  the  twilight.  Alice  was 
standing  upon  the  piazza,  trying  to 
train  a  vine  which  had  fallen. 

"Let  me  assist  you,  Miss  Benton," 
he  said,  approaching  her;  and  turning 
the  stem  a  little,  he  quickly  fastened  it 
in  its  place. 

"  Pray,  what  magic  do  you  possess, 
Mr.  Durand,  that  even  the  vines  obey 
you  ?  I  have  been  using  all  my  skill 
ifor  the  last  five  minutes  to  train  the 
perverse  thing,  and  it  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  falling." 

"That  was  because  you  turned  it 
the  wrong  way.  Vines  have  an  in- 
stinct for  clinging.  You  have  only  to 
set  them  right.  Women  ought  to  un- 
derstand it  instinctively — especially 
artist  natures  like  yours." 

"The  old  story  of  the  vine  and  the 
oak,  I  suppose,"  said  Alice,  laughing. 
"All  men  are  not  oaks,  but  all  men 
like  to  imagine  they  are." 

"  And  all  women  have  the  vine-like 
necessity  of  clinging,  disguise  it  to 
themselves  as  they  will.  We  are 
what  we  are." 

"That  aphorism  would  do  credit  to 
Tupper; — which  reminds  me  that  I 
have  kept  you  standing  all  this  time. 
Let  us  sit  down." 

Mr.  Durand  was  far  too  delicately 
versed  in  human  nature  not  to  see 
that  it  pleased  his  fair  listener  to  strike 
a  high  key  of  thought,  and  that  the 
commonplace  flatteries  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  whispering  in  the  ears 
of  ladies  would  be  rather  distasteful 
than  otherwise.  For  once  he  exerted 
himself.  He  talked  with  care  of  what 
he  had  seen,  of  music,  books,  art, 
and  other  topics  of  mutual  interest. 
There  was  a  fine  deference  in  his 
manner  and  a  piquancy  in  his  con- 
versation that  charmed  and  fascinated 
her.  He  dared  to  disagree  with  her. 
He  even  ventured  to  criticise  her; 
and  a  woman  likes  gentle,  kindly, 
personal  criticism.  There  is  a  subtle 
flattery  in  it,  and  also  a  suggestion  of 
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strength.  She  felt  the  mastery  of  his 
intellect  and  the  mastery  of  his  will. 
She  seemed  to  herself  a  little  child, 
and  was  glad  to  be  led.  Usually  she 
was  very  proud  and  self-willed. 
Others  had  tried  to  lead  her  and  could 
not.  This  man  led  her  without  trying. 
A  strange  sensation  of  weakness  came 
over  her.  "  But  he  can  be  nothing  to 
me,'*  she  thought,  and  steeled  her- 
self. 

After  he  had  gone,  she  threw  her- 
self into  an  arm-chair  by  the  window. 
The  fresh  air  stirred  the  leaves  and 
gently  fanned  her  cheek.  It  was 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
Th«  moonlight  fell  softly  upon  the 
lawn  and  glimmered  through  the 
vines.  Lulled  by  the  still  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  scene,  she  lost  herself  in 
the  revery  that  is  at  once  so  enchant- 
ing and  so  fatal; — it  is  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  soul,  folding  it  in  delicious 
repose  as  we  float  idly  down  a  current 
which  we  soon  lose  strength  to  stem, 
and  which  ends  so  often  in  sorrow 
and  desolation.  He  who  sits  down  to 
dream  will  swiftly  sit  down  to  weep. 
Alice  Benton  dreamed,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  angels  were  hovering  around 
her  and  heaven  were  opening  before 
her.  She  put  aside  all  other  thoughts, 
and  cherished  only  this,  because  it 
was  infinitely  sweet  to  her.  It  was 
very  late  when  she  shook  it  ofi"  reluct- 
antly and  went  to  bed. 

When  she  slept,  she  dreamed 
again; — but  the  scene  was  changed. 
The  flowers  were  withered  and  dead. 
The  vines  were  torn  down,  and  the 
trees  were  draped  in  black.  The 
heavens,  too,  were  black  and  starless, 
and  the  wind  blew  cold  and  wintry 
through  the  lattice.  She  shuddered 
in  her  sleep,  and  moaned  softly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Albert 
Durand  lingered  in  the  quiet  country 
town.  Once  or  twice  he  had  gone 
away  for  a  few  days,  but  had  speedily 
returned.     Time  flew  rapidly  in  the 


midst  of  a  small  but  congenial  circle. 
Rides,  walks,  excursions,  and  the  vari- 
ous amusements  that  make  up  the 
life  of  a  summer  resort,  filled  up  the 
days.  It  was  already  fall.  The 
pleasant  out-of-door  sports  must  soon 
be  given  up.  A  merry  party  of  per- 
haps a  dozen  had  gone  out  on  the  last 
picnic  of  the  season.  After  exhaust- 
ing their  resources  for  general  amuse- 
ment, they  wandered  away  in  couples 
for  quiet  talks.  Mr.  Durand  and 
Alice  had  gone  up  the  hill  to  see 
the  sun  set.  They  sat  down  upon 
the  grass,  and  were  silently  watching 
the  gorgeous  tints  of  crimson  and 
purple  and  gold  that  flushed  and 
faded  in  the  horizon. 

"  I  like  that  brilliancy  of  coloring,'* 
said  Alice;  "there  is  something  trop- 
ical about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
fade  into  twilight/' 

"Romantic  young  ladies  usually 
prefer  the  twilight.  It  savors  of  mys- 
tery." 

"As  I  don't  belong  in  that  cate- 
gory, you  must  not  expect  sentimen- 
tality from  me.  I  am  not  fond  of 
shadows  and  half  revelations.  I  do 
not  believe  in  mystery.  Besides,  the 
twilight  is  melancholy,  and  I  have 
never  found  melancholy  fascinating 
excepting  in  books." 

"Such  practical  sentiments  from 
you  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  at 
least.  You  are  an  enigma,  Alice.  I 
cannot  understand  you.  By  turns 
you  are  grave,  gay,  religious,  thought- 
ful, sentimental,  practical,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
traits.  One  moment  you  are  a  very 
Juno  in  pride  and  reserve,  the  next 
you  are  gentle  and  confiding  as  a 
child.  Pray  tell  me  which  character 
belongs  to  you." 

"I  thought  that  Mr.  Durand's  pen- 
etration was  never  at  fault,"  replied 
Alice,  playfully,  as  she  twined  some 
leaves  into  a  garland.  "  It  ought  not 
to  be  in  this  instance,  for  I  am  the 
most  transparent  of  mortals." 

"Transparent  as  a  mirror,"  said 
Albert,  looking  at  her  keenly,  as  if  he 
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would  fathom  her  soul.  "I  cannot 
read  you." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  read?  Per- 
haps I  might  assist  you.*' 

"You  are  not  happy." 

"Few  people  are." 

"  That  is  a  very  safe  reply.  People 
who  do  n't  like  mystery  are  usually 
more  definite." 

"  I  see  no  occasion  for  being  defi- 
nite. You  made  a  simple  assertion 
which  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
admit  or  contradict.  There,  let  me 
crown  you  inquisitor-general,"  and 
she  placed  upon  his  head  the  wreath 
she  had  just  been  twining. 

The  careless  grace  of  her  attitude, 
as  she  leaned  forward  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  heightened  color,  struck  him 
forcibly. 

"You  should  be  an  artist's  wife, 
Alice." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  suggestive." 

"  Poets  and  artists  usually  go  out- 
side of  their  homes  for  inspiration. 
Dante  immortalized  Beatrice,  but  not 
his  wife.  Petrarch  sang  of  Laura; 
but  1  am  afi'aid  she  never  would  have 
lived  in  verse  if  she  had  been  his  own 
wife  instead  of  another  man's.  You 
do  not  wish  me  a  happy  fate." 

"1  wish  you  the  happiest  fate — a 
congenial  marriage.  But  tell  me  what 
is  the  secret  affinity  between  yourself 
and  Philip  Hartley.  You  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  antipodes." 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  girl's 
&ce. 

"Affinities  are  not  perceptible  on 
the  surface,"  she  replied.  "  Freedom 
from  antagonism  is  a  strong  point." 

"  But  the  most  perfect  unity  often 
results  from  apparent  antagonism ;  — 
acids  and  alkalies,  for  example." 

"An  effervescence,  and  what  fol- 
lows? Flatness  and  deadness,  the 
inevitable  result  of  all  strong  reaction. 
Better  plain  milk  and  water,  that  an- 
swer your  expectations." 

"  That  sentiment  would  do  credit  to 
a  woman  of  forty  who  had  outlived 
all  romance.    It  does  not  suit  you." 


"I  feel  old,  Mr.  Durand.  Age  is 
not  always  measured  by  years,  you 
know." 

"  1  am  afraid  you  will  feel  older  if 
you  sit  upon  this  damp  ground  any 
longer,"  said  Philip,  who  had  caught 
the  last  remark  as  he  came  up.  "  But 
why  so  serious?  Have  1  spoiled  an 
interesting  tite-d-iife  f' 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Albert. 
"  1  was  just  rallying  Alice  upon  some 
very  wise  words  that  fell  from  her 
lips,  and  she  accounts  for  them  by 
saying  that  she  feels  old." 

Alice  sat  nervously  pulling  in  pieces 
some  leaves.  There  was  an  awkward 
silence  for  a  moment,  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
started  home.  Philip  walked  by  the 
side  of  Alice,  but  neither  spoke  for  a 
Jong  time,  and  when  they  did  it  was 
of  trivial  things.  He  did  not  go  in, 
as  was  his  habit,  but  bade  her  good- 
by  at  the  door,  and  walked  away 
thoughtfully. 

Two  or  three  evenings  afterwards 
Alice  gave  a  little  musical  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Durand  was  a  very  fine 
singer.  His  voice  was  a  pure,  rich 
tenor,  and  would  have  made  his  for- 
tune upon  the  stage.  Philip  sang  a 
good  baritone.  With  so  many  re- 
sources in  their  own  immediate  circle, 
they  had  little  need  of  other  assist- 
ance. A  friend  of  Alice  played  the 
accompaniments,  and  a  brilliant 
piano-forte  solo. 

Alice  sang,  first,  the  well-known 
ana  from  "La  Favorita,"  "O  Mio 
Fernando,^*  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  single  camellia  in  her 
hair.  She  was  very  pale,  and  as  she 
stood,  with  eyes  uplifted,  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  prelude,  she 
might  have  represented  St.  Cecilia 
herself. 

"Beautiful  as  an  angel,"  thought 
Albert,  as  the  comparison  suggested 
itself,  and  the  words  of  his  favorite 
song,  **Spirto  gentil  ne  sogni  miii^^ 
sprang  involuntarily  to  his  lips. 

"  But  would  n't  even  an  angel  grow 
fatiguing?"  he  murmured  to  himself 
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a  moment  afterwards,  and  prepared  to 
listen  critically. 

The  first  low,  penetrating  tones 
touched  him  strangely.  She  com- 
menced in  a  soft  tremolo,  and  as  the 
fiill  vibratory  quality  of  her  voice 
gradually  came  out,  he  recognized 
the  depth,  strength,  and  passion  of  a 
nature  fully  developed.  Her  power 
seemed  to  rise  as  she  sang,  and  a 
thrill  of  surprise  and  admiration  ran 
through  the  room  as  she  closed.  No 
one  had  suspected  the  dramatic  force 
with  which  she  rendered  the  difficult 
and  passionate  finale, 

"You  are  an  artist!**  exclaimed 
Albert,  hastening  forward  to  meet  her. 
"  Where  have  you  hidden  your  won- 
derful talent,  that  we  have  not  discov- 
ered it  before?" 

Something  more  than  the  critic 
spoke  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand 
and  the  tender  glance  of  the  eye, — 
something  that  he  struggled  in  vain 
to  master.  She  drew  back  embar- 
rassed. No  words  came  to  her,  and 
she  sat  down  weak  and  powerless 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  little  library.  Al- 
bert was  obliged  to  leave  her,  as  he 
was  to  sing  the  next  piece.  He 
changed  the  selection,  which  was  the 
Serenaded  from  Don  Pasquale,  and 
sang  ''Spirto  GenHir  The  spell  was 
still  upon  him;  the  tremor  had  not 
left  his  voice.  He  had  never  sung  so 
effectively  nor  so  well. 

Alice  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
vague  and  undefined  emotions  that 
swept  over  her.  Wrapped  in  soft  and 
rosy  dreams,  she  forgot  herself  and 
everything  around  her,  until  the  music 
ceased,  and  Albert  in  a  low  tone  pro- 
nounced her  name — 

"Alice!" 

He  held  her  hand  so  firmly  that  she 
could  almost  have  cried  out  with  pain. 
She  felt  that  every  sentiment  of  honor 
and  duty  was  slipping  away  from  her ; 
but  with  almost  superhuman  effort  she 
recovered  herself,  and  drawing  back 
coldly,  said : 

"You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Durand." 


At  that  moment  Philip  came  in  to 
lead  her  to  the  piano.  She  played 
Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  It 
was  with  very  different  emotions  that 
khe  two  men  listened  to  that  song  of 
love  and  longing  and  sorrow.  To 
Philip,  the  full,  low  octaves  sounded 
like  a  death-knell.  He  had  divined 
her  agitation,  and  knew  that  the  pas- 
sionate cry  was  not  to  him.  Some- 
thing dead  and  despairing  came  into 
his  face,  as  if  happiness  were  fading 
out  of  his  life. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Albert  to  define  his  own  feelings.  He 
had  experienced  the  novelty  of  being 
momentarily  over-mastered.  He  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  an  avowal  he 
might  have  regretted.  Then,  he  was 
altogether  too  fine  a  connoisseur  in 
such  'things  not  to  have  made  a 
discovery  that  was  very  flattering  to 
his  vanity.  He  thought,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  was  rather  sorry;  but  if  he 
had  been  honest  with  himself,  he 
would  have  confessed  that  it  was  just 
what  he  wished.  Not  that  he  had  any 
object  beyond  curiosity  and  a  certain 
passion  for  experiment.  He  did  not 
even  wish  to  give  pain.  But  he  had 
felt  a  new  sensation,  and  it  touched 
his  hlasl  indifference  with  a  warmth 
that  resembled  love. 

"This  evening  has  been  a  bright 
spot  in  my  life,"  he  said  to  Alice,  as 
he  bade  her  good  night,  "  and  I  trust 
in  yours.  I  shall  see  you  again  very 
soon." 

Philip  was  still  sitting  upon  the  sofa 
in  the  library,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.     Everyone  else  had  gone. 

"Alice,  I  want  to  talk  with  you,** 
he  said,  as  she  came  in ;  and,  rising, 
he  drew  her  gently  to  the  seat  beside 
him. 

"Alice,"  and  his  whole  fi-ame  trem- 
bled with  suppressed  feeling,  "can 
you  lean  your  head  upon  my  heart  in 
perfect  peace  and  say  that  you  love 
me  without  reservation?" 

There  was  an  expression  in  his  eye, 
as  it  looked  anxiously  and  appealingly 
into    hers,    that   startled    her.     She 
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could  not  reply.  But  the  downcast 
and  averted  face  was  sufficient.  He 
knew  that  his  worst  fears  were  real- 
ized. He  thought  that  he  had  known 
it  before ;  but  the  keen  pang  of  agony 
that  shot  through  his  heart  proved 
how  impossible  it  had  been  to  shut 
out  all  hope.  With  a  strong  effort  he 
continued: 

•'  And  you  never  can.  Alice !  Alice ! 
I  have  loved  you  better  than  my  life. 
God  only  knpows  how  it  will  all  end. 
I  dare  not  think  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
make  you  miserable.  Since  I  know 
it  to  be  your  desire,  I  leave  you  free. 
I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  you 
again;  but  if  the  day  ever  comes 
when  you  need  me  in  any  way,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  come  to  you,  however  dis- 
tant I  may  be." 

Perhaps  Alice  had  never  so  nearly 
loved  him  as  at  that  moment.  Could 
she  have  realized  that  it  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  her  destiny!  Could  she 
have  known  how  infinitely  higher  and 
purer  was  the  tenderness  she  was 
forced  to  feel  for  the  noble  and 
true  heart  she  was  throwing  away, 
than  the  lava  passion  she  was  lavish- 
ing upon  a  man  who  called  it  out  be- 
cause it  amused  and  diverted  him! 
But  she  did  not.  She  hesitated.  The 
memories  of  the  evening  rushed  back. 
She  dared  not  trust  herself. 

Philip  read  the  conflict  and  its  re- 
sults. He  would  have  been  more 
than  human  to  have  resisted  the  im- 
pulse that  took  possession  of  him. 

"God  bless  you,  my  own  darling! 
Once — only  once !  **  and  folding  her  to 
his  heart,  he  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Before  she  could  recover  herself 
sufficiently  to  reply,  he  was  gone. 
But  the  wild,  hopeless  despair  in  his 
face  had  imprinted  itself  upon  her 
memory  forever. 

Albert  went  to  his  room  that  night, 
lit  his  cigar,  threw  himself  carelessly 
into  his  easy  chair,  and  reflected. 

"  The  girl  is  beautiful  and  brilliant,** 
he  said  to  himself;  "but  these  bril- 
liant women  require  attention.    Be- 


sides, she  is  poor ;  and  that  is  a  con- 
sideration when  one  has  expensive 
tastes.     Then,  I  do  n't  need  a  wife." 

"  But  the  girl  loves  you,"  whispered 
something. 

.  "Ah,  well,  she  will  soon  get  over 
that.  And  I  am  not  responsible  if 
she  does,"  and  he  watched  the  smoke 
curling  into  the  air  with  extreme  self- 
satisfaction.  "These  affections  are 
pretty  things  for  awhile,  but  they  get 
to  be  a  bore.  Something  must  be 
done,  that  is  certain.  This  state  of 
things  can 't  last.  I  came  near  getting 
beyond  my  own  depth  to-night.  1  '11 
leave  town  to-morrow — pressing  busi- 
ness—  send  her  a  note.  Really,  that 
is  the  only  honorable  thing  to  do  by 
Philip." 

And  so  it  was  done.  The  next  day 
Alice  received  a  note,  telling  her  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly 
without  even  bidding  her  good-by, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  he  should 
meet  her  the  coming  winter.  The 
tone  of  it  was  friendly,  even  tender. 
It  suited  him  better  so.  Perhaps  this 
page  in  his  life-drama  was  not  yet 
closed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  her  feet, 
it  could  not  have  stunned  her  more 
*  effectually  than  this  note,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  scenes  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  It  is  true  he  had 
never  told  her  in  so  many  words  that 
he  loved  her ;  but  had  not  every  word, 
look,  and  act  of  the  last  three  months 
proved  it?  And  yet,  would  it  be 
honorable  for  him  to  tell  her  so? 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
leaving  so  abruptly.  And  hugging 
to  her  heart  the  sweet  delusion,  she 
trusted  in  the  future. 

But  that  which  had  been  simply  an 
infatuation  rapidly  grew  into  an  ab- 
sorbing passion.  Time  and  absence 
strengthened  instead  of  weakening 
Albert's  influence  over  her.  He  be- 
came the  one  thought  of  her  life. 
She  counted  the  days  until  the  winter; 
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but  the  time  dragged  heavily.  Her 
usual  pursuits  had  lost  all  interest  to 
her.  If  she  attempted  to  read,  her 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  over  the  page 
of  which  she  really  comprehended 
nothing.  In  the  midst  of  her  prac- 
tice she  would  find  herself  leaning 
her  head  upon  the  piano,  lost  in 
thought.  She  was  fond  of  long,  soli- 
tary walks.  She  was  restless,  and 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  wandering 
always  in  a  dream,  from  which  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  awakened. 

Early  in  the  winter  she  went  to 
New  York  to  spend  some  months 
with  a  maiden  aunt,  who  was  a  sec- 
ond mother  to  her.  She  was  far  too 
proud,  after  what  had  occurred,  to 
make  any  direct  effort  to  see  Albert. 
She  trusted  to  chance  to  throw  him  in 
her  way,  and  for  once  fortune  favored 
her. 

One  evening  she  was  at  the  opera. 
It  was  "  La  Favorita."  The  curtain 
had  just  fallen  upon  the  third  act,  and 
she  was  momentarily  lost  in  the  mem- 
ories it  called  up,  when  she  heard  her 
name  pronounced  by  some  one  stand- 
ing near  her,  and,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, she  met  Albert's  eye  fixed 
keenly  upon  her. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Benton,  this  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  com- 
ing forward  and  greeting  her  with  his 
usual  easy  grace.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  in  town  and  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  fact?" 

"It  seems  quite  possible,'*  she  re- 
plied. "  I  have  been  here  some  weeks." 

"And  have  neglected  to  let  me 
know  it?  "he  said,  half  reproachfully. 
"At  all  events  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  amends  for  my  unconscious 
negligence  by  calling  very  soon." 

There  was  an  evident  restraint  in 
her  manner,  and  a  cool  indifference 
that  piqued  and  amused  him.  "  De- 
cided accession  of  dignity,"  he 
thought,  as  he  left  her  after  a  ram- 
bling conversation  of  a  few  moments ; 
"but  we  will  speedily  conquer  that." 
And  he  began  to  think  she  was  more 
to  him  than  he  had  supposed. 
20 


"I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone  to- 
night," he  said,  a  few  evenings  af- 
terwards, when  the  ordinary  com- 
monplaces were  exhausted.  "I  am 
just  in  the  mood  for  one  of  our  old 
quiet  talks.  The  truth  is,  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  insipidities  of  society." 

"  Sighing,  like  Alexander,  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer  ?  Is  that  the  trou- 
ble? We  usually  like  that  which 
brings  out  our  strong  points.  You 
are  ungrateful." 

"I  forgive  the  sarcasm,  since  it  be- 
comes you  so  well.  But  I  protest 
against  the  judgment.  Why  do  you 
persist  always  in  assuming  to  regard 
me  as  a  mere  man  of  the  world?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  imagine  you  in 
any  other  roUy 

*'Are  you  quite  sincere.  Miss  Alice  ?" 
And  he  looked  at  her  keenly. 

She  colored  slightly,  but  made  no 
reply;  for  he  quickly  added:  "But 
you  never  would  understand  me." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  wish 
to  be  understood?" 

"  Not  by  everyone, — certainly.  By 
you?    Yes." 

"Then  you  should  be  consistent. 
Whatever  theory  I  may  build  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  demolished  the  next 
time  I  meet  you." 

"Which  proves  simply  that  you 
build  upon  a  wrong  foundation." 

"We  are  forced  to  judge  people  by 
what  we  see." 

"  Put  a  free  bird  in  a  cage,  and  it 
can  only  hop  about.  Probably  it  will 
droop,  perhaps  die.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  bird's  nature  and  possi- 
bilities?" 

"Which,  translated,  I  suppose, 
means  that  I  have  never  seen  you  in 
your  own  element.  Pray  tell  me 
what  it  is?" 

"  I  prefer  that  you  should  learn  that 
for  yourself." 

"  But  I  may  err  again." 

"  Trust  to  your  own  heart,"  he  re- 
plied, with  involuntary  tenderness, 
and,  taking  up  some  embroidery  silk 
that  was  lying  in  her  lap,  he  tried  to 
disentangle  it 
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"Hearts  are  very  poor  guides," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  would  rather  trust  the  verdict  of 
any  woman's  heart  than  of  her  head." 

"Because  you  fear  correct  judg- 
ment, perhaps." 

"You  were  not  wont  to  be  so  se- 
vere. Miss  Alice." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  too  much 
flattered.  You  are  ennuyi,  and  ought 
to  relish  change.  But  seriously,  have 
you  any  decided  aims  ?  You  seem  to 
me  to  drift." 

"All  unmarried  people  seem  to 
drift,  unless  they  have  some  grand 
mission.  They  have  no  hold  upon 
the  future,  and  one  cannot  cling  to 
the  past.  After  all,  why  not  drift? 
It  is  the  mission  of  some  to  be  as  it  is 
of  others  to  do,'* 

"Then  you  are  satisfied  to  drift? 
You  have  no  need  of  an  object  ?  You 
are  happy?" 

"  Vivimusdum  vivamus*'  says  Hor- 
ace. "  Live  while  you  live.  That  is 
my  motto.  Attach  yourself  to  what- 
ever pleases  you  in  passing." 

"But  what  happiness  can  you  en- 
joy without  some  idea  of  perma- 
nency?" 

"  That  is  a  woman's  question.  You 
are  young,  and  have  a  woman's  need 
of  loving,  together  with  a  woman's 
notion  that  love  must  be  eternal. 
But  suppose  yourself  to  have  out- 
lived the  hope  and  possibility  of 
loving.    What  would  you  cling  to  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  thing. 
But  I  should  probably  do  as  many 
others  have  done — cling  to  some 
great  idea.  It  might  be  religion,  or 
art,  or  whatever  would  absorb  my 
energies  most  completely.  Some 
centra]  point  of  interest  would  be  a 
necessity." 

"That  is  very  fine  in  theory,  but 
you  would  still  be  very  wretched.  An 
idea  may  fill  a  human  intellect,  but  it 
never  filled  a  human  soul.  Every- 
day-life never  reaches  a  sufficient  al- 
titude to  find  rest  in  those  things. 
We  cannot  always  soar.  Better  ac- 
cept my  philosophy,  and  amuse  your- 


self from  moment  to  moment  with 
toys.     It  saves  exertion." 

"You  are  a  veritable  epicurean, 
and  you  believe  in  nothing.  I  am 
sorry  for  you." 

"Thank  you  for  your  sympathy. 
It  would  repay  me  for  a  worse  fate. 
And  now,  Miss  Alice,  will  you  sing 
for  me — something  that  suits  your 
own  mood,"  and,  rising,  he  led  her  to 
the  piano. 

She  struck  a  few  rich  minor  chords, 
then  commenced  Schubert's  beautiful 
arrangement  of  "Thekla's  Lament." 
Albert  stepped  back,  and,  resting  his 
elbow  upon  the  mantel,  listened 
thoughtfully.  All  the  passion  and 
tenderness  of  her  nature  quivered  in 
her  voice  as  she  sang  the  concluding 
lines — 

"  The  heart  is  deadened,  the  world  is  Toid, 
No  more  it  giveth  worth  being  enjoyed  ; 
Thou  Holy  One  1  call  back  thy  child  to  thee. 
All  the  bliss  of  the  world  has  been  granted  to  me. 
In  the  bliss  of  living  and  loving." 

"Schiller  was  a  genuine  poet,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  After 
love,  nothing.  Thekla  drifts  away 
like  a  beautiful,  sad  dream.  Is  not 
that  better  than  a  cold,  hard  mis- 
sion?" 

"  Poetically,  it  may  be.  Practically, 
I  think  that  self-renunci;^tion  is  higher. 
It  is  good  to  *  suffer  and  be  strong.' " 

"  You  talk  ver^'  wisely,  Miss  Alice. 
But  if  it  is  necessary  to  suffer  in  order 
to  be  strong,  I  hope  that  you  may 
never  be  stronger  than  you  are.  Live 
and  be  happy,  and  you  will  make 
others  happy,"  he  added,  gently,  as 
he  took  her  hand  and  bade  her  good 
night. 

This  evening  had  been  a  new  reve- 
lation to  Alice.  It  had  given  her  a 
glimpse  into  the  real  life  of  the  man 
she  loved.  Some  secret  sorrow  had 
evidently  saddened  him.  How  full 
he  was  of  poetry  and  feeling!  But 
she  had  thought  him  almost  cold 
sometimes,  and  she  reproached  her- 
self. How  she  longed  to  kneel  be- 
side him,  —  yes,  to  kneel,  for  kneel- 
ing is  the  attitude  of  worship; — how 
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she  longed  to  kneel  beside  him,  and» 
by  the  thousand  tender  caresses  so 
feimiliar  to  a  woman's  heart,  to  charm 
away  all  memory  of  sorrow!  How 
she  longed  to  bear  it  all  herself!  Was 
she  not  strong  ?  and  could  there  be  a 
higher  happiness  than  to  suffer  for 
one  she  loved  ?  Even  pain  would  be 
sweet  for  him.  She  would  rather 
suffer  all  her  life  than  go  away  from 
him.  That  would  be  death — living 
death.  She  would  not  think  of  it. 
Had  she  not  read  a  thousand  times 
in  his  soft  glance,  his  gentle  manner, 
and  his  tender  words,  that  he  loved 
her?  Was  there  not  an  instinct  of 
truth  in  these  things?  Could  love 
like  hers  spring  into  life  uncalled? 
She  thrust  the  idea  from  her  indig- 
nantly. No ;  women  do  not  love  so. 
And  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  called  back 
gentler  thoughts.  One  face  was  before 
her  crowned  with  an  aureole  of  glory, 
one  smile  that  seemed  to  bring  heaven 
near  to  her,  one  voice  that  thrilled 
her  like  celestial  music.  The  bright- 
ness of  paradise  stood  revealed,  and 
her  heart  bowed  in  wondering  silence 
before  the  sacred  mystery. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Albert  Durand  had  long  regarded 
a  woman's  heart  as  a  sort  of  human 
harp  upon  which  he  had  a  right  to 
play  so  Jong  as  it  gave  him  back 
sweet  music.  He  had  a  practised 
hand.  He  knew  how  to  touch  the 
most  delicate  chords  of  sympathy. 
His  fine  poetic  appreciation  enabled 
him  to  utter  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments with  the  air  of  having  felt  them 
too  deeply  to  parade  them  before 
the  world.  He  had  learned  Othello's 
witchcraft —  / 

"She  loved  meforthedangefB  I  had  passed." 

Suggestions  of  a  hidden  sorrow, 
glimpses  of  a  heart  weary  and  deso- 
late amid  the  h-ivolities  of  life,  dashes 
of  the  cynicism  that  is  but  the  disguise 
of  feeling,  and,  over  all,  the  mastery 
of  an  iron  will  that  permits  only  half 


revelations  of  that  which  lies  within, 
of  a  clear  intellect  that  knows  how  to 
throw  ayeil  of  poetic  mystery  over  the 
secret  workings  of  the  soul — these 
were  the  weapons  he  used  with  but  too 
fatal  effect.  Perhaps  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  design.  Art  sometimes  for- 
gets itself  and  becomes  an  instinct. 
He  devoted  himself  to  Alice  with  ab- 
sorbing interest,  because  it  pleased 
and  amused  him.  He  read  to  her,  sang 
with  her,  went  out  with  her,  and  made 
himself  an  essential  part  of  her  ex- 
istence. He  led  her  on,  by  a  thread 
of  sophistry  so  fine  she  could  not  de- 
tect it,  to  believe  that  she  held  the  key 
to  his  happiness.  Yet  he  never  actu- 
ally said  so; — that  would  be  dishon- 
orable. He  even  set  up  little  mile- 
posts  by  which  he  could  retrace  his 
steps.  He  told  her  candidly  that  he 
had  outlived  his  romance,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  love; — and  the  ten- 
derness of  his  manner  belied  his 
words.  It  is  not  what  we  say,  but 
what  we  do,  that  tells. 

It  was  already  late  in  the  winter, 
when  one  evening  he  remarked  casu- 
ally that  he  was  going  away  the  next 
day  and  should  be  absent  two  or  three 
weeks.  Important  business  called 
him  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  met 
with  heavy  pecuniary  losses.  He  did 
not  say  so  for  reasons  of  his  own,  but 
he  was  unusually  abstracted. 

"What  shall  you  do  while  I  am 
gone,"  he  said,  playing  with  the 
heavy  black  cross  that  hung  from  her 
neck. 

"I  shall  be  very  lonely,"  she  re- 
plied, wondering  what  she  should  do 
without  him,  even  for  so  short  a  time. 

"Not  so  lonely  as  I  shall  be,  I 
trust.  But  suppose  that  I  were  going 
away  not  to  return  ?" 

The  look  of  agony  and  terror  that 
came  into  the  girl's  face  as  he  said 
this  startled  him.  A  moment  passed 
before  she  could  reply.  She  glanced 
around  for  relief  from  the  deathly 
sensation  that  had  come  over  her, 
and  her  eye  fell  upon  a  fiat  engrav- 
ing  of    the    Sistine    Madonna    that 
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hung  opposite.  The  pure,  serene 
face,  with  the  look  raised  so  far  above 
earthly  cares  and  sorrows,  calmed 
her ;  and  she  replied  quietly : 

"  You  delight  in  experiments.  Why 
should  1  suppose  such  a  thing?" 

It  was  an  experiment,  and  he  was 
half  sorry  for  having  made  it.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  contin- 
uing: 

"  How  long  should  you  miss  me?" 

Then,  seeing  that  he  was  going  too 
far,  he  added  quickly :  "  But  that  was 
a  useless  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  how  we  shall  feel  to-morrow. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  always  be  friends, 
however  far  apart.** 

"You  surely  do  not  mean — "  be- 
gan Alice.  She  stopped;  she  had 
betrayed  too  much  already. 

"Mean  what?'*  he  inquired  ten- 
derly. 

She  made  no  reply,  and  he  con- 
tinued: "You  look  pale,  Alice.  I 
meant  nothing.  I  only  wished  to  feel 
sure  that  my  little  friend  would  regret 
me.  Let  us  forget  it  all  and  sing 
your  favorite  *  Tama  mia.'  ** 

This  duet  was  particularly  full  of 
tender  associations.  They  had  often 
sung  it  together ;  —  and  it  was  with  a 
strong  effort  that  she  mastered  her- 
self sufficiently  to  attempt  it  to-night. 
How  could  she  utter  words  unfalter- 
ingly that  told  so  much  she  wished  to 
hide  even  from  herself?  But  the  deep 
feeling  that  quivered  in  his  voice  re- 
assured her.  A  sense  of  infinite  near- 
ness stole  over  her.  When  they  had 
finished  she  was  quite  calm  and  silent. 

"Don't  look  so  sad,"  he  said,  as 
he  bade  her  good-night;  "I  shall  be 
back  very  soon,  and  we  shall  be  the 
happier  for  a  little  separation.  Meet- 
ing is  the  compensation  for  parting, 
you  know.*' 

A  vague  and  undefinable  sadness 
haunted  her  after  he  had  gone.  Per- 
haps it  was  more  than  sadness.  A 
dim  terror  seemed  to  be  hanging  over 
her  which  she  could  neither  account 
for  nor  shake  off.  Was  it  one  of 
those  delicate    intuitions  that  stand 


sentinel  to  warn  us  of  danger?  or 
was  it  the  spectre  of  a  morbid  imagin- 
ation ?  She  tried  to  believe  it  was  the 
latter.  For  a  long  hour  she  walked 
her  room  that  night,  struggling  with 
herself.  "  But  this  is  folly,"  she  said 
at  last,  and  opened  the  window  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  It  was  a  clear  but 
not  cold  night.  The  city  was  quiet; 
not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  She 
thought  of  all  the  weary  and  crushed 
hearts  lying  under  that  mantle  of  si- 
lence, and  reproached  herself.  Why 
anticipate  sorrow?  And  closing  the 
window,  she  went  to  bed. 

After  Albert's  return  he  was  more 
than  ever  silent  and  abstracted.  His 
manner  was  perceptibly  changed. 
Sometimes  he  was  even  abrupt.  A 
bitter  sceptical  mood  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  He  was  unlike  him- 
self, and  often  hurt  her  needlessly. 
Some  weeks  passed  of  intolerable 
torture.  An  undefined  dread  had 
come  over  her.  If  she  questioned 
him,  he  became  cold  and  silent.  She 
would  retire  within  herself.  Then  he 
would  surprise  her  suddenly  by  some 
unexpected  burst  of  tenderness  that 
would  for  the  moment  dispel  all 
shadows. 

One  evening  he  came  in  and  found 
her  reading  "Lucile." 

"You  should  not  read  such  books, 
Alice,**  he  said,  taking  it  up  and  care- 
lessly turning  the  leaves. 

"Why,  pray?" 

"Because  they  give  you  false  no- 
tions. Doubtless  you  consider  'Lu- 
cile* a  very  grand  character.** 

"  I  do,  most  assuredly.'* 

"And  I  consider  her  a  very  weak 
one.  It  is  folly  to  let  love  play  so 
large  a  part  in  the  game  of  life.  It  is 
only  an  incident.  People  go  through 
with  it  as  they  do  through  a  fever. 
The  only  sensible  thing  is  to  go  about 
one's  business  and  forget  it.*' 

"  But  people  often  carry  the  effects 
of  a  fever  to  the  grave.  A  fever  of 
the  soul  ought  to  leave  deeper  traces.** 

"That  sounds  romantic.  People's 
souls  trouble  them  too  much.    Love 
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.is  a  sort  of  spiritual  hunger,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  sentimentalists  would  call 
it.  It  is  folly  to  starve  because  you 
cannot  have  oranges  when  there  are 
plenty  of  apples." 

"Then  you  think  that  love  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  will,  and  given  at 
pleasure,  as  you  would  give  a  bon- 
bonr 

"Precisely.  That  is,  within  certain 
limits,  and  those  principally  conven- 
tional. With  women,  especially,  the 
feeling  is  the  main  thing.  The  object 
is  secondary — simply  something  to 
hang  loose  affections  upon.  Imagin- 
ation can  supply  all  the  perfections. 

"'Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 
mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind.' 

You  remember  Titania  and  Bottom." 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  such  senti- 
ments do  the  least  credit  to  your  head 
or  your  heart.  You  have  never  loved, 
or  your  love  has  been  turned  to  bitter- 
ness." 

"I  have  never  been  the  victim  of 
an  eternal  sentiment,  certainly.  At 
least  I  have  not  lived  long  enough  to 
discover  it.  But  what  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  in  love  now  ?" 

"After  what  you  have  just  said,  I 
probably  should  not  believe  you." 

"That  is  right.  Trust  no  one. 
But  would  you  like  a  description  of 
this  idol  of  mine  you  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in?" 

Alice  was  silent,  and  her  heart  was 
beating  audibly. 

"She  is  beautiful,"  he  continued; 
"the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have 
ever  seen.  Her  eyes  can  flash  and 
melt,  can  sparkle  with  fire,  or  grow 
liquid  with  feeling,  as  yours  do  now. 
Her  mind  is  cultivated,  her  heart  is 
large  and  warm,  and  her  disposition 
blends  spirit  and  gentleness.  She  is 
calm,  and  never  wearies  me ;  she  can 
amuse  or  love  me,  as  I  am  in  the 
mood.  Do  you  think  I  could  make 
her  happy,  Alice?" 

Still  she  was  silent.  Why  did  he 
watch  her  so  keenly?  why  did  he 
torture  her  so  pitilessly?     And  she 


looked  appealingly  into  his  calm  face. 
A  cynical  smile  played  around  the 
firm  lip.  There  was  something  chill- 
ing in  his  veiled  and  earnest  gaze. 
She  could  have  knelt  and  entreated 
him  not  to  hurt  her  so.  She  could 
have  cried  out  in  very  agony.  But 
she  seemed  composed. 

He  arose  to  go.  She  stood  and 
leaned  against  the  mantel  for  support. 

"  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  an- 
other time,"  he  said,  tenderly ;  and 
again  he  toyed  with  the  cross  that 
hung  from  her  neck. 

"I  hope  you  will  never  bear  a 
heavier  cross  than  this,"  he  added; 
and  hesitating  a  moment,  he  took 
her  hand,  pressed  it  gently,  looked  at 
her  curiously  and  earnestly,  and  grace- 
fully bowed  himself  out. 

"Confounded  bad  business  this; 
but  one  can  't  let  a  little  Sentiment 
stand  in  the  way  of  comfort.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  forced  to  recruit  my  for- 
tunes ;  and  a  cool  half  million  was  a 
prize  too  substantial  to  be  resisted.  I 
ought  to  have  told  the  girl ;  but  I  had 
n't  the  courage.  I  hate  scenes.  I  *11 
write  a  note  when  I  get  home.  By 
Jove,  I  pity  her!  She  is  one  of  the 
clinging,  intense  sort.  It  will  go  a 
little  hard  with  her  at  first.  But 
she  '11  get  over  it.  She  ought  to  have 
married  Philip.  That  would  have 
been  my  advice.  I  do  n't  think  it  is 
too  late  yet.     Love  is  a  delusion." 

And  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  sauntered 
away  to  the  club. 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  at  a 
late  hour,  he  sat  down  to  his  elabo- 
rately carved  writing-desk  and  wrote : 

"My  dear  little  Friend:  —  I 
intended  to  see  you  again,  but  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  leave  town 
to-morrow.  I  am  to  be  married  next 
week,  and  sail  for  Europe  immedi- 
ately.    Think  kindly  orf  me. 

"  Very*  sincerely  your  friend, 

"Albert  Durand." 

The  thunderbolt  sped  on  its  mes- 
sage, and  a  human  heart  was  shat- 
tered. Let  us  throw  over  it  a  veil  of 
silence. 
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A    LIFE-SKETCH    OF    WHITTIER. 


BY   HORACE  STANTON. 


THE  age  of  mythology  is  gone ;  — 
its  traditions  and  legends  have 
followed  each  other  into  the  past. 
Our  woodlands  are  not  haunted  by 
fairies,  or  filled  with  mysterious  voices. 
The  days  of  antiquity  are  rich  with 
dreams,  and  radiant  with  the  warmth 
of  coloring  which  time  and  mystery 
have  gathered  about  them.  But  there 
is  a  stronger  will  and  a  grander 
purpose  in  the  mighty  pulses  of 
the  present ;  and  our  own  land, 
with  its  new  hopes  and  possibil- 
ities, is  dearer  to  the  American  heart 
than  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  or  the 
classic  shores  of  Greece.  Nor  is  this 
New  World  unvisited  by  the  spirit  of 
poesy.  She  has  made  her  home  with 
the  wild  eagle,  on  the  rugged  brow 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  amid  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierras.  They 
have  bathed  their  foreheads  in  her 
purple  glory,  and  she  illumines  many 
fair  landscapes  that  stretch  between. 

Our  poets  are  not  mere  idle  dream- 
ers, who  dwell  in  the  regions  of  the 
impossible  and  unknown,  but  those 
who  feel  and  know  the  wants  of  hu- 
manity, and  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
age; — not  poets  who  sing  of  vain 
ideals,  as  useless  as  they  are  false, 
but  men  who  have  given  utterance 
to  the  nobler  voice  of  right  and  the 
grander  rhythm  of  truth.  Yet  among 
them  all  there  is  none  who  has  won  a 
firmer  place  in  the  popular  heart  than 
Whittier.  His  name  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  Republic ;  and 
-when  his  record  is  complete^  her  chil- 
dren will  look  back  upon  his  earnest 
life  with  pride. 

John  G.  Whittier  was  born  in  Ha- 
verhill, Massachusetts,  in  December, 
1807.     His  parents  were   "Friends,** 


or  Quakers;  and  in  this  faith  their 
children  were  reared.  Early  lessons 
of  integrity  and  self-reliance  were  car- 
ried out  into  the  world  from  that  New 
England  home,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances ;  and  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  young  poet  was  almost 
limited  to  the  home  circle.  He  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  the  district 
school  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  a 
year;  and  this,  with  a  few  months 
spent  at  the  Academy,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  his  school  advantages. 

Whittier  was  a  farmer's  boy, 
accustomed  to  earnest  practical  labor 
and  self-denial;  and  he  whistled 
cheerily  along  the  rocky  paths  of 
life — himself  a  happy  barefoot  boy, 
such  as  he  has  described  in  words 
which  will  ever  live  in  our  memory, 
with  the  flowers  of  spring-time : 

"  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man  — 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ; 
With  thy  tumed-up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  in  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  I 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy ;  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy.'* 

But  a  love  of  the  beautiful  was  im- 
planted in  his  childish  heart,  as  he 
grew  among  the  lilies  and  roses 
around  his  northern  home.  He  loved 
the  fair  vales  and  bright  hill-tops  of 
the  beautiful  earth ;  and  as  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  life  and  looked 
away  into  the  future,  his  heart  burst 
forth  in  song. 

But  the  path  he  had  chosen  proved 
hard  and  rough  to  his  youthful  feet ; 
and  if  he  fancied  that  either  roses  or 
laurels  lay  before  him,  they  were  for 
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beyond  his  reach.  With  all  his  en- 
ergy and  determined  cheerfulness,  at 
times  he  despaired  of  success.  In 
1828  he  wrote* to  a  friend,  then  editing 
a  paper  in  Portland,  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Neal: — You  dislike — 
I  believe  you  do,  at  least — the  blank 
verse  of  our  modern  poets  and  poet- 
esses. Nevertheless,  1  send  you  a 
long  string  of  it.  If  you  do  n't  like 
it,  say  so  privately,  and  /  will  quit 
poetry  and  everything  else  of  a  liter- 
ary nature ;  for  I  am  sick  at  heart  of 
the  business.  »  «  *  *  Insult 
has  maddened  me.  The  friendless 
boy  has  been  mocked  at.  and  years 
ago  he  vowed  to  triumph  over  the 
scorners  of  his  boyish  endeavors. 
With  the  unescapable  sense  of  wrong 
burning  like  a  volcano  in  the  recesses 
of  his  spirit,  he  has  striven  to  accom- 
plish this  vow,  until  his  heart  has 
grown  weary  of  the  struggle.** 

But  however  dark  were  the  hours 
of  trial,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
remain  long  under  the  clouds  of  de- 
spondency. He  found  that  earnest 
labor  brought  the  sweet  reward  of 
cheerfulness ;  and  a  year  or  two  after 
the  above  was  written,  in  the  absence 
of  George  D.  Prentice,  senior  editor, 
he  had  charge  of  the  "  New  England 
Review,"  published  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

While  engaged  with  his  duties  there, 
his  father  died ;  and  closing  his  busi- 
ness relations  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  old  homestead, 
and  took  his  place  beside  the  bereaved 
ones  there.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  young  man's  dreams,  he 
sacrificed  them  all  at  the  call  of  duty, 
and  settled  down  to  the  hard  and 
practical  life  of  a  New  England 
farmer. 

He  cultivated  the  soil  for  some 
years,  but  in  1833  published  an  essay, 
in  pamphlet  form,  entitled  "Justice 
and  Expediency."  This  was  his  first 
efTort  in  behalf  of  Emancipation,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  real  life-work. 


In  the  same  year  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  first  Anti- Slavery  Convention, 
held  at  Philadelphia.  In  1835-6  he 
was  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  anti-slavery  societies  and 
in  correspondence  with  leading  states- 
men and  clergymen  on  the  subject. 
While  he  used  all  the  powers  of  his 
manhood  to  aid  the  struggling  cause 
of  freedom,  those  who  believed  and 
felt  with  him  were  few  indeed;  and 
fewer  still  were  they  who  openly  dared 
to  lift  their  voices  against  the  mighty 
wrong  of  slavery.  It  was  a  bold  man 
then  who  dared  to  confess  himself  an 
"Abolitionist;**  but  the  tongues  and 
pens  of  a  few  brave  souls  were  true 
to  justice  and  humanity,  while  the 
nation  held  with  guilty  hand  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slave.  It  was  in  an  hour 
like  this  that  Governor  Ritner,  of 
Pennsylvania,  gave  his  noble  message 
to  the  world;  and  the  heart  of  Whit- 
tier  throbbed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
as  he  heard  the  voice  of  freedom 
ringing  from  the  land  of  Penn.  Hear 
his  stirring  words : 

"  Thank  God  for  the  token !  one  lip  is  still  free  I 
One  spirit  untrammelled  —  unbending  one  knee ! 
Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep-rooted  and 

firm. 
Erect  when  the  multitude  bends  to  the  storm ; 
When  traitors  to  Freedom  and  Honor  and  God 
Are  bowed  at  an  Idol  polluted  with  blood,  — 
When  the  recreant  North  has  forgotten  her 

trust. 
And  the  lip  of  her  honor  is  low  in  the  dust,  — 
Thank  God  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle  has 

broken  I 
Thank  God  that  one  man  as  a  freeman  has 

spoken  I " 

Mr.  Whittier  afterwards  became 
a  prominent  officer  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  editor  of 
the  "Pennsylvania  Freeman.*'  In 
the  columns  of  that  journal  his  bold 
pen  worked  steadily  on,  knowing  no 
fear  but  the  omission  of  duty,  even 
while  the  horizon  around  him  was 
dark  with  threatening  clouds.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  fare- 
well of  a  Virginia  slave  mother  to  her 
daughters  sold  into  Southern  bond- 
age ;  and  amid  all  his  stirring  appeals 
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in  behalf  of  right,  and  eloquent  de- 
nunciation of  wrong,  we  find  nothing 
that  contains  more  pathos  than  this : 

"  Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone  I 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters. 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  1 " 

The  author  had  been  mobbed  sev- 
eral times  while  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  the  lawless  slave- 
power  still  threatened  the  "Abolition 
editor ;"  but  he  coolly  wrote  on,  as  if  in 
very  defiance  of  his  foes.  A  lover  of 
peace,  both  by  principle  and  profes- 
sion, the  red  hand  of  riot  seemed  to 
have  no  terrors  for  him,  as  he  stood 
manfully  at  his  post. 

His  New  Year's  address  to  his  pa- 
trons was  hardly  designed  to  concili- 
ate his  foes : 

"  O  seer-seen  Angel,  waiting  now 
With  weary  feet  on  sea  and  shore. 
Impatient  for  the  last  dread  vow 
That  Time  shall  be  no  more  I 

"  Still  round  our  country's  proudest  hall 
The  trade  in  human  flesh  is  driven ; 
And  at  each  careless  hammer-iall 
A  human  heart  is  riven. 

"And  this,  too,  sanctioned  by  the  men 
Vested  with  power  to  shield  the  right. 
And  throw  each  vile  and  robber  den 
Wide  open  to  the  light. 

**  Yet,  shame  upon  them  t  there  they  sit,  — 
Men  of  the  North,  —  subdued  and  still ; 
Meek  pliant  poltroons,  only  fit 
To  work  a  master's  will  1 " 

As  he  wrote,  his  loyal  heart  throbbed 
quicker  while  the  picture  passed  be- 
fore his  brain.  What  a  storm  of  right- 
eous indignation  must  have  swept 
across  the  breast  of  the  peaceful 
Quaker  to  cause  him  to  produce  the 
following  verse : 

"  Sold — bargained  off  for  Southern  votes  — 
A  passive  herd  of  Northern  mules, 
Just  braying  through  their  purchased  throats 
Whate'er  their  owner  rules  I  " 

Then  follows  a  withering  denuncia- 
tion of  a  Northern  man — the  author 
of  the  Congressional  rule  against  re- 
ceiving petitions  from  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 
Closer  the  storm  of  wrath  gathered 


around  his  fearless  head ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1838  his  office  was  burned  by 
a  mob,  and  all  his  books  and  papers 
were  destroyed.  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  "free 
discussion"  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  fell  with  it.  A  friend  took  a 
fragment  of  the  wood-work  which  the 
flames  had  spared,  and  had  a  cane 
wrought  from  it,  which  he  sent  to  the 
poet.  This  simple  act  called  forth  his 
beautiful  lines  on  "The  Relic;"  but 
no  allusion  is  made  to  his  own  wrongs. 
In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  Hall, 
he  says : 

"  It  stands  before  a  nation's  sight, 
A  gravestone  over  buried  Right  I 
But  from  that  ruin,  as  of  old. 
The  fire-scorched  stones  themselves  are  cry- 
ing: 
And  from  their  ashes,  white  and  cold. 

Its  timbers  are  replying  I 
A  voice  which  slavery  cannot  kill 
Speaks  from  the  crumbling  arches  still." 

The  mob-power  exulted  in  its  suc- 
cess, even  while  it  had  fallen  short 
of  its  purpose.  The  "Pennsylvania 
Freeman"  was  stayed  in  its  course, 
but  the  invincible  editor  still  lived; 
his  voice  was  not  hushed,  nor  his 
pen  stilled. 

In  1 84 1  he  travelled  through  the 
Northern  States,  with  Joseph  Sturge, 
the  English  Reformer ;  and  his  theme 
was  still  Emancipation. 

It  was  during  that  memorable  sum- 
mer that  he  last  saw  his  friend  Chan- 
ning,  whom  he  then  visited  at  his 
summer  residence  in  Rhode  Island. 
This  warm  friendship  between  two 
men  whose  religious  opinions  were  so 
greatly  at  variance,  was  characteristic 
of  them  both.  Each  saw  and  recog- 
nized the  moral  worth  of  the  other; 
and,  reaching  out  over  sectarian  bars, 
they  clasped  hands  in  the  simple  love 
of  purity  and  goodness.  It  was  in 
memory  of  that  last  visit  down  by  the 
sunlit  waves  of  the  bay  that  Whit- 
tier  wrote  — 

*'  No  bars  of  sect  or  clime  were  felt : 

The  Babel  strife  of  tongues  had  ceased ; 
And  at  one  common  altar  knelt 
The  Quaker  and  the  priest." 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  rest  for  the 
enthusiastic  reformer,  while  freedom 
was  still  a  stranger  in  her  own  land ; 
and  in  1844  he  was  again  in  the  edi- 
torial chair  at  the  head  of  the  "  Mid- 
dlesex Standard.'*  Not  content  with 
the  care  and  labor  connected  with  his 
own  paper,  he  also  contributed  freely 
to  the  columns  of  the  "  Emancipator," 
then  published  at  Boston.  It  was 
then  that  his  "  Lines  to  Faneuil  Hall " 
and  his  appeal  "To  Massachusetts'* 
thrilled  the  great  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Afterwards,  for  seven  years,  Mr. 
Whittier  was  associate  editor  of  the 
"National  Era,"  published  at  Wash- 
ington. While  in  this  position,  some 
of  his  finest  productions  were  given 
to  the  world  —  among  them  "The 
Branded  Hand."  "The  Pine  Tree," 
and  his  lines  to  Delaware,  written  in 
the  winter  of  1846-7,  during  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  upon  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

He  took,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Free-Soil  party.  He  was  chosen 
Elector  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  i860;  and  was  again  elected 
to  that  office  in  1864 — being  the  only 
man  in  the  United  States  who  voted 
in  both  electoral  colleges  for  Lincoln. 

During  the  war  the  position  of  the 
Quaker  people  was  well  understood. 
Always  loyal,  they  gladly  bore  the 
country's  burdens  and  gave  her  their 
warmest  sympathies,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  the  field.  Conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  they,  as  a  people,  never  sacri- 
ficed their  principles  to  their  inclina- 
tion. But  they  were  faithful  and  effi- 
cient nurses  in  the  wards  of  our 
crowded  hospitals;  and  none  could 
rejoice  more  earnestly  than  they  when 
victory  crowned  the  stars  and  stripes. 

It  is  said  of  the  poet  that  he  once 
fell  in  company  with  a  Government 
agent  who  was  going  to  inspect  some 
timbers  that  were  wanted  for  ships  of 
war.     After  some   conversation,   he 


remarked :  "Well,  friend,  thee  knows 
that  I  am  a  Quaker  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  ships  of  war ;  but  in  this  case 
I  would  advise  thee  to  be  very  careful 
that  the  timber  is  all  sound '^ 

Through  all  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  Whittier  watched  and 
waited  anxiously  for  Emancipation. 
His  pen  moved  on  as  ever,  in  the 
great  cause  he  had  espoused ;  and  in 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
his  productions  sometimes  had  a 
marked  effect.  "We  wait  beneath 
the  furnace  blast"  was  made  immor- 
tal on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
The  Hutchinson  family  had  crossed 
the  lines  and  obtained  permission  to 
sing  to  the  troops.  Their  voices  rang 
through  the  applauding  ranks,  and 
the  echoes  brought  back  the  songs  of 
freedom. 

Long  and  terrible  was  that  contest; 
defeat  pressed  hard  upon  the  banners 
of  victory,  and  the  cypress  was  always 
twined  in  the  laurel- wreath.  The  very 
mountains  trembled  with  the  echoes 
of  the  storm,  as  the  crimson  tide  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed  against  their 
feet.  Back  from  the  front  our  wounded 
and  dying  were  borne ;  and  sometimes 
they  came,  with  muffled  drums  and 
funeral  cars,  back  to  their  Northern 
homes.  Long  days  of  suflTering  were 
followed  by  nights  of  weeping;  and 
still  it  seemed  to  anxious  watchers 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  had 
been  lost  sight  of.  Fleeing  bondmen 
who  came  to  our  aid  were  sent  back 
to  rebel  masters;  and  it  almost  ap- 
peared that  eur  armies  were  the  allies 
of  crime,  instead  of  Freedom's  strong 
right  arm.  Through  fire  and  blood 
the  suffering  nation  toiled  wearily 
on;  but  she  won  her  crown  at  last, 
and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
thrilled  our  hearts  and  shook  the 
thrones  of  the  Old  World. 

When  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment was  passed,  multitudes  caught 
the  glad  echo,  and  with  pealing  guns 
and  ringing  bells  they  hailed  the  wel- 
come news.  Whittier  heard  the 
joyful  sound  with  a  full  heart ;  and  in 
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the  midst  of  his  grateful  emotion  he 
gave  us  — 

"LAUS  DEO. 
**  It  is  done  I 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down  1 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  1 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  I 

"  Let  us  kneel : 
God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal. 

And  this  spot  is  holy  ground  I 
Lord  forgive  us  I    What  are  we. 
That  our  eyes  this  glory  see  — 

That  our  ears  have  heard  this  sound  ? 

"  How  they  pale  — 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale  — 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  I  " 

To  him  the  consummation  came 
like  the  golden  fruit  of  autumn  after 
a  long  summer  of  weary  toil ;  and  we 
can  but  rejoice  that  he  has  lived  to 
see  the  broken  yoke  and  the  falling 
chains. 

The  poet's  life  has  been  one  of 
constant  labor;  he  has  worked  his 
way  through  trial  and  misfortune  to 
the  high  pinnacle  of  success;    and 


they  who  scorned  his  boyish  efforts 
are  now  proud  to  say  that  they  jcnew 
him  in  his  youthful  days.  Forty  years 
of  earnest  toil  have  gone  into  the  past, 
and  he  stands  to-day  among  the  first 
of  modern  poets.  The  Old  World 
may  have  her  Goethe,  her  Schiller, 
and  her  Tennyson; — but  she  has  no 
Whittier. 

The  world  has  given  him  positions 
of  honor  and  responsibility ;  but  it  is 
not  his  .talents  alone  that  make  him 
dear  to  the  American  people.  His 
fearless  defence  of  principle  amid  the 
storms  of  war  and  the  turbulent  waves 
of  riot — his  unflinching  devotion  to 
truth  and  justice — have  entitled  him 
to  a  place  in  every  loyal  heart  of  the 
Great  Republic. 

As  he  wrote  of  Bryant  on  his 
birth-day,  so  may  we  write  of  him : 

"  When  Peace  brings  Freedom  in  her  train. 
Let  happy  lips  his  songs  rehearse ; 
Hii  life  is  now  his  noblest  strain  — 
His  manhood  better  than  his  verse. 


tt 


Thank  God !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
Its  cunning  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 

But  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  these. 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  tman.*' 


SPRING— A    SONNET. 


BY  ADELA    F.    PAGE. 

BRIGHT  Spring!  thou  blest  of  all  the  changeful  year! 
A  wealth  of  joy  thy  radiant  features  shed ; 

Thy  days  are  pearls  upon  Life's  rough-strung  thread; 
Thy  warbling  notes  enchant  the  wanderer, 
And  thy  warm  showers  wash  away  his  tear! 

With  thy  fair  rosy  finger-tips  is  spread 

A  path  of  flowers,  o'er  which  we  softly  tread 
And  drink  in  thine  own  joyousness  and  cheer! 
In  thy  glad  hours,  man's  load  of  care  has  been 

Cast  off  and  buried  in  Oblivion's  stream. 

Of  sweet  Content  and  young  Hope's  radiant  dream. 
Thy  perfumed  breathings  whisper  from  within. 
The  year's  best  gifts  are  thine — Joy's  sister  twin! 
Midst  all  thy  budding  charms,  we  crown  thee  Queen! 
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THE  interest  attending  the  dis- 
covery and  investigation  of  the 
curious  mineral  known  variously  as 
Thoroldite,  Rose-Stone,  and  Devil's 
Tears,  though  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively limited  circle  of  persons,  was 
scarcely  less  intense  during  its  con- 
tinuance than  that  which  marked  the 
early  discoveries  of  gold  in  California. 
For  a  little  while,  indeed,  it  seemed 
not  impossible  that  the  new-found 
gem  would  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  individuals  and  a  revenue 
to  the  country  only  less  important 
than  the  gold  deposit  itself.  But  the 
sensation  was  of  short  duration,  as 
well  as  of  limited  extent;  and  the 
great  expectations  based  upon  the 
Rose-Stone  by  a  few  sanguine  per- 
sons to  whom  its  beauty  was  first  re- 
vealed, were  destined  to  end,  more 
literally  than  such  anticipations  usu- 
ally do,  in  nothing  but  smoke. 

The  first  Rose-Stone — it  is  here 
called  by  the  name  most  generally 
applied  to  it — found  in  this  country, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  world, 
was  picked  up  by  a  miner  named 
Peters,  in  1853,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Stanislaus,  in  California.  It  was 
found  in  the  bed  .of  a  dry  gulch,  and 
differed  in  appearance  from  the  peb- 
bles which  surrounded  it  only  in  its 
symmetrical  form.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  pear-shaped,  al- 
though it  was  relatively  longer  than  a 
pear,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  of  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  bulbous  lamp-chim- 
ney. It  was  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  and  a  little  less  than  an 
inch  in  circumference  at  the  largest 
part;  and  its  exterior  color  was  a  dull 
ashy  blue.  This  stone  Peters  picked 
up  idly  and  put  in  his  pocket,  little 
suspecting  the  commotion  it  was  des- 
tined to  cause  in  the  world,  and  still  less 
the  ultimate    consequences  entailed 


upon  himself  by  this  simple  act.  Not 
long  after,  near  the  same  spot,  he 
found  a  second  stone,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  first,  save  that  it  was 
somewhat  smaller.  Curious  to  learn 
if  these  pebbles  were  peculiar  in  any 
other  respect  than  in  shape,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  crush  the  smaller  one  be- 
tween two  larger  stones,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  thin  sheathing  of  the  dull  hue 
already  mentioned,  the  color  of  the 
stone  was  a  brilliant  red.  The  blow 
which  he  had  struck  it  had  reduced  it 
so  nearly  to  a  powder,  however,  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  save  the  frag- 
ments, but  determined,  in  the  hope 
that  the  stone  might  prove  to  be  some- 
thing valuable,  to  devote  himself  for 
a  few  days  to  searching  for  additional 
specimens. 

In  four  days*  time,  Peters  succeeded 
in  finding  but  five  more  of  the  stones ; 
and  these  were  all  found  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place  where  he  had 
picked  up  the  first  two.  With  these 
he  started  for  Stockton,  some  thirty 
or  forty  miles  distant,  where  he  thought 
he  would  be  likely  to  find  some  per- 
son competent  to  decide  as  to  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  his  discovery. 

There  was  staying  in  Stockton  at 
that  time  a  German  chemist,  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  Thorold,  who  had  been 
early  attracted  thither  by  the  gold  ex- 
citement, and  who  found  employment 
in  examining  as  an  expert  the  samples 
of  ores  and  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
that  were  daily  brought  into  the  town 
by  prospecting  parties.  To  Thorold 
Peters  submitted  his  pebbles ;  and  to 
Thorold  belongs  the  credit  of  ascer- 
taining, so  far  as  it  was  ever  ascer- 
tained, the  character  of  this  unique 
gem. 

Thorold  began  his  investigations  in 
the  primitive  method  already  resorted 
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to  by  Peters — that  is  to  say,  by  crack- 
ing his  nut  upon  a  stone ;  and  he  was 
rewarded,  as  Peters  had  been,  by  see- 
ing it  reduced  to  an  almost  impalpa- 
ble powder  of  a  rich,  lustrous  red 
color,- and  feeling,  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  like  pounded- glass. 
Such  of  this  powder  as  he  could  col- 
lect, the  Professor  submitted  to  various 
tests,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  stone. 
He  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze it,  however.  No  acid  which  he 
possessed  would  attack  it  in  the  least 
degree;  and  it  finally  disappeared  in  a 
little  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  or  vapor, 
upon  being  subjected  to  heat. 

The  Professor  had  now  become 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  matter. 
He  declared  his  belief  that  this  was  a 
mineral  hitherto  unknown  to  science; 
and  he  resolved  to  conduct  his  further 
investigation  of  it  in  the  most  careful 
and  systematic  manner.  He  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty  in  disinte- 
grating and  removing  the  thin  coat- 
ing of  yellowish  earthy  matter  that 
enveloped  the  stone,  and  thus  brought 
to  light  the  perfect  gem  in  all  its 
beauty.  His  enthusiasm  on  first  be- 
holding it  knew  no  bounds.  He  ex- 
hibited it  in  great  glee  to  all  his 
friends,  announced  his  conviction  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  only  less  valuable 
among  precious  stones  than  the  dia- 
mond, and  urged  the  miners  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  gold,  at  once  and 
forever,  and  devote  themselves  to 
searching  for  "Thoroldite,**  as,  with 
pardonable  vanity,  he  christened  the 
new-found  gem.  It  was  a  beauty,  in- 
deed. Of  the  general  form  already 
defined,  it  was  yet  not  perfectly  sym- 
metrical— the  smaller  end,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  sharp  point,  curving 
slightly,  and  being  marked  by  numer- 
ous little  irregular  pits  or  indenta- 
tions: while  the  larger  end,  instead 
of  rounding  smoothly,  was  so  flat- 
tened that  the  stone  would  stand  up- 
right, as  an  ^%g  will  stand  when  the 
shell  is  crushed  by  a  gentle  blow.  Its 
color  was  a  singularly  pellucid,  almost 


transparent,  dark  red — not  so  dark  as 
the  common  red  garnet,  but  darker 
than  the  ruby,  and  with  a  delicate 
evanescent  shimmer  of  purple  dis- 
tinctively its  own. 

•  Thorold  had  little  difficulty  in  im- 
pressing Peters  with  the  importance 
of  his  discovery — especially  as  he 
bought,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece,  the  remaining 
four  stones  which  Peters  had  found, 
and  promised  to  buy  as  many  more 
as  might  be  brought  to  him.  This 
Peters  was  a  Pennsylvanian — a  quiet, 
uncommunicative  man,  who  had  spent 
the  two  years  that  he  had  been  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  prospecting  and  diggings  for 
gold  altogether  "on  his  own  hook,*' 
and  with  not  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Having  now,  at  last,  struck 
upon  something  that  promised  to  yield 
richly  in  profits,  he  was  naturally  dis- 
inclined to  share  his  good  fortune 
with  the  greedy  horde  of  miners  who, 
excited  by  Thorold's  sanguine  views 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Rose-Stone, 
flocked  round  him  to  learn  the  precise 
locality  of  his  lucky  "find."  Disre- 
garding both  entreaties  and  threats, 
he  gave  them  no  satisfaction  upon 
this  point,  but  avoided  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  soon  disappeared 
from  the  town ;  having  first,  however, 
deposited  the  larger  part  of  his  money, 
together  with  the  address  of  his  friends 
at  home,  with  Thorold,  promising  to 
return  within  a  month  and  report 
progress  in  his  search  for  the  precious 
pebbles.  He  had  refused  to  part  with 
the  splendid  stone  upon  which  Thor- 
old had  first  experimented,  and  which 
was  the  one  he  had  first  fDund ;  but, 
having  had  it  mounted  with  gold, 
wore  it  away  as  a  charm  on  his  watch 
chain. 

Thoffold  now  devoted  himself,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  man  of 
science,  to  the  work  of  determining 
the  composition  and  properties  of 
"Thoroldite."  He  shut  himself  up 
in  his  office,  and  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  business  of  assay- 
ing.    Having  spent  a  large  share  of 
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the  little  sum  he  had  previously  accu- 
mulated in  the  purchase  of  his  puzzle, 
and   nearly    all    the    remainder    for 
chemicals  and  appliances  for  solving 
it,    he    found    himself    before    long 
obliged    to    face    the   alternative    of 
"raising  the  wind**  in  some  way  or 
starving  to  death  in  the  interests  of 
science.     He  cut  the  knot  by  selling 
two  of  his  gems -r- from  which  he  had 
removed  the  earthy  coating,  and  which 
required  no  polishing — for  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars.    They  were  bought 
by  the  keeper  of  a  noted  gambling 
"hell,"    named  Callender,  who   had 
them  mounted  as  ear-pendants,  and 
presented  them  to  Mademoiselle  Ce- 
leste Vivaux,  '*  the  celebrated  Parisian 
actress'*    (bom    and   bred    in    New 
York),  who  was  just  then  turning  the 
heads    of   the    gold-hunters    by   her 
rather  outri  performances  upon  the 
primitive  California  stage.     She  wore 
the  jewels  constantly;    and,   having 
learned  their  history,  took  great  pride 
in  displaying  them.     Indeed,  if  Thor- 
old  had  had  an  unlimited  stock  of 
these  gems  to  dispose  of,  he  could  not 
have  devised  a  method  of  advertising 
them  that  would  have  proved  more 
effective  than  the  placing  of  a  pair  of 
them  in  the  ears  of  a  woman  like 
this.    He  was  besieged  by  men  with 
munificent  offers  of  "dust**    in   ex- 
change for  his  gems ;  but  he  had  now 
but  two  of  them  left,  and  these  he  re- 
fused to  sell  at  any  price.     Peters 
would  be  in  with    his    pockets  full 
presently,   he  assured    his  would-be 
customers,  when  they  could  get  all 
they  wanted.*    Mammon   could  not 
tempt  him   to  turn  his  back  upon 
science,  and  he  went  on  with  his  ex- 
periments.    It  was  his  ambition  to  be 
able  to  transmit  a  report  of  the  dis- 
covery of  "Thoroldite,'*  with  a  full 
account  of  his  analysis  of  the  new 
mineral,  accompanied  with  specimens 
of  the  gem,  to  his  parent  university  in 
the  Fatherland ;  and  money  appeared 
of  no  value  to  .him,  save  as  it  might 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  project. 
But  day  after  day  passed,  and  the 


Professor  failed  to  make  any  satis- 
factory' progress.  As  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  labors,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  mineral,  he  was  as  much  in  the 
dark  at  the  end  of  a  month's  experi- 
mentation as  when  it  w^s  first  placed 
in  his  hands.  He  ttras  now  daily  expect- 
ing the  return  of  Peters,  with  a  new 
supply  of  the  stone ;  and  the  prospect 
of  being  able,  when  he  should  arrive, 
to  procure  a  supply  of  the  gems  in  the 
rough,  and  perhaps  among  them  im- 
perfect and  valueless  specimens  for 
his  experiments,  alone  deterred  him 
from  risking  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  two  he  already  possessed,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  tests  more  radical 
than  any  he  had  yet  employed. 

Peters  had  been  gone  considerably 
more  than  a  month,  when  one  day  a 
couple  of  miners  came  to  Thorold 
with  the  story  that  two  weeks  before, 
while  prospecting  up  the  Stanislaus, 
they  had  come  upon  Peters's  dead 
body,  lying  in  a  narrow  ravine  near 
the  river  bank.  The  stone  which  he 
had  worn  away  on  his  vest  chain  was 
gone,  they  said,  though  its  gold  setting 
remained  attached  to  the  chain ;  and 
immediately  under  the  spot  where  the 
stone  had  hung  upon  his  breast  the 
clothing  was  perforated,  and  there  was 
a  wound  upon  the  body  that  appeared 
as  if  caused  by  a  spent  ball.  These 
men  declared  their  belief  that  Peters 
had  been  shot  while  asleep,  as  the 
body  lay  in  a  natural  position  upon  a 
sort  of  couch  of  leaves  and  twigs; 
and  near  by — within  a  couple  of  feet, 
indeed — were  the  dead  embers  of  a 
fire  that  he  had  evidently  kindled  be- 
fore he  lay  down.  They  brought  the 
dead  man's  watch  and  chain,  together 
with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in 
coin  and  dust,  which  they  had  found 
upon  the  body,  to  Thorold;  thus 
effectually  disarming  him  of  a  suspi- 
cion which  he  had'  at  first  been  in- 
clined to  entertain,  that  these  men 
had  themselves  murdered  Peters.  If 
he  had  been  murdered,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  sole  object  of  the  crime 
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had  been  the  possession  of  the  mag- 
nificent gem  which  he  had  worn  openly 
on  his  breast  when  he  went  away; 
but  why  it  had  been  detached  from  its 
setting,  as  well  as  from  the  solid  gold 
chain  upon  which  it  hung,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  unravel  this  mystery,  however, 
Thorold,  who  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
wrote  as  full  an  account  of  the  affair 
as  he  was  able,  and  sent  it,  along 
with  the  watch  and  money,  to  the 
dead  man's  friends  in  Pennsylvania.  • 
Just  at  this  time,  also,  occurred  that 
sing^ilar  phenomenon  which  gave  to 
this  remarkable  gem  the  name  of 
Rose-Stone.  Mademoiselle  Vivaux, 
who  never  tired  of  admiring  her 
unique  ear-pendants,  was  one  night 
amusing  herself  by  holding  one  of 
them  up  before  the  lamp  and  letting 
the  light  shine  through  it,  when  sud- 
denly a  sharp  click,  as  of  the  cracking 
of  glass,  startled  her,  and  she  dropped 
the  jewel  in  her  lap.  Upon  picking 
it  up  again,  she  found  that  the  stone 
had  burst  open  at  the  larger  end,  di- 
viding it  into  six  equal  segments, 
which  appeared  to  be  held  together 
only  by  the  gold  setting  that  enclosed 
the  smaller  end.  This  was  curious ; 
but  this  was  not  ail.  In  the  course 
of  about  an  hour,  and  while  Mile. 
Vivaux  watched  it  in  unspeakable 
amazement,  her  singular  jewel  under- 
went a  still  more  remarkable  change. 
The  six  segments  into  which  the  stone 
had  split  in  the  first  instance,  grad- 
ually themselves  separated  into  al- 
most innumerable  concentric  laminae 
or  scales,  which,  inclining  outwardly 
from  the  common  centre,  gave  to  the 
gem,  when  the  process  was  complete, 
the  appearance  of  having  been  trans- 
formed into  a  gorgeous  bell-shaped 
flower.  Nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  could  be  imagined  than  this 
flower-gem.  Vivaux  was  in  ecstacies. 
Her  only  fear  was  that  her  treasure, 
in  its  present  form,  would  be  too  frail 
to  be  worn  constantly,  as*  she  had 
worn  it  before.  But  the  delicate  petals 
proved  to  be  wonderfully  tenacious 


and  elastic.  A  few  of  the  fine  stamen- 
like needles  in  the  centre  were  broken 
off  and  disappeared  in  a  little  mist  of 
purple  dust;  but  with  this  exception 
the  magnificent  flower  of  stone  re- 
mained intact. 

Naturally,  Thorold  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  this  singular  phenome- 
non than  any  one  else.  Having 
sought  Mademoiselle  Vivaux,  and 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  occuiTence, 
he  went  into  his  laboratory,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  leave  it  till  he 
should  have  succeeded  in  producing 
a  like  transformation  in  at  least  one 
of  his  own  gems.  He  admitted  no 
one  to  his  sanctum,  and  refused  to  be 
enticed  out  of  it  upon  any  pretext, 
avowing  that  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  should  have  power  to  in- 
terrupt him.  He  had  been  at  work 
in  this  way  only  a  couple  of  days, 
when  two  men,  passing  his  place, 
heard  within  a  sharp  report,  like  a 
pistol  shot;  and  the  next  moment 
Thorold  ran  out  into  the  street,  look- 
ing sadly  frightened,  but  apparently 
not  seriously  hurt.  The  affair  was 
soon  explained.  The  Rose-Stone, 
instead  of  bursting  into  bloom  at  the 
magician's  touch,  had  "gone  him 
one  better"  (to  borrow  a  phrase),  and 
burst  into  atoms; — had  exploded,  in 
fact,  with  a  loud  detonating  report, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  overturn 
the  magician  himself,  along  with  all 
the  small  wares  of  his  laboratory. 

Thorold  was  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  a  mishap  like  this.  The  incident 
would  only  add  piquancy  to  his  pro- 
jected report.  He  had  tried  by  va- 
rious methods,  he  explained,  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  He  had  subjected  his 
gems,  one  after  the  other,  to  heat, 
which  he  had  before  been  afraid  to 
do  lest  he  should  destroy  them;  but 
disappointing  both  his  fears  and  his 
hopes,  the  obstinate  stones  had  passed 
through  this,  as  through  all  other  pro- 
cesses, entirely  unchanged.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  him  that  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  heat  upon  a  single  point  of  the 
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stone's  surface,  instead  of  applying 
it  to  the  entire  surface  equally,  the 
whole  secret  might  consist.  He  now 
remembered,  indeed,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  unpre- 
meditated but  highly  successful  ex- 
periments of  Vivaux.  It  was  while 
she  was  holding  the  stone  near  the 
lamp,  so  that  but  one  side  of  it  was 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  flame,  that 
the  phenomenon  occurred.  '•  I  tried 
that  little  experiment,  gentlemen,** 
said  Thorold,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"and  the  result  is  before  you!  I 
hold  the  stone  in  my  tongs,  and  with 
the  blow-pipe  throw  a  little  jet  of 
flame  toward  it.  Next  there  is  a 
boom,  like  a  gun,  and  I  find  myself 
on  the  floor.  There  is  a  pungent 
smell,  a  little  purple  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  my  beautiful 
gem.'* 

This  occurrence  at  once  suggested, 
not  only  to  Thorold  but  to  the  mi- 
ners to  whom  he  related  it,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fate  of  Peters.     It 
seemed  clear  now  to  all  that  he  had 
been  killed  instantly  by  the  explosion 
of  the   Rose-Stone    which  he    wore 
upon  his  breast  as  he  lay  asleep  by 
the  fire.    No  one  except  Peters  had 
ever  yet  found  one  of  these  singular 
stones.    Not  a  few  even,  stimulated  by 
Thorold's  enthusiasm,  had  searched 
for  them  in  various  places,  but  always 
in  vain ;  and  the  excitement  upon  the 
subject,  which  had  revived  somewhat 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  Vivaux 
phenomenon,  was  so  effectually  ex- 
tinguished   by    the    somewhat    less 
agreeable  phenomenon  which  had  just 
rewarded  the  zeal   of  Thorold,  that 
there   was    now  less  prospect    than 
ever  of  any  new    specimens   being 
found.    Thorold  acknowledged  this, 
and  realized  that  in  all  probability  his 
future  experiments  would  be  confined 
to  the  single  gem  yet  left  him.     He 
consequently  exercised,  in  its  manip- 
ulation, the  utmost  patience  and  cau- 
tion.   But,  despite  all   his  pains,   it 
also  exploded,  and  with  even  greater 
violence  than  the  first,  smashing  the 


Professor's    spectacles    and    severely 
lacerating  his  face. 

Thorold  was  baffled,  discouraged, 
but  not  overwhelmed.  He  could  not 
give  himself  up  to  despair  so  long  as 
he  knew  that  there  were  at  least  two 
Rose-Stones  yet  in  existence.  He 
waited  upon  Mile.  Vivaux  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  her  jewels  at  what- 
ever price  she  might  choose  to  put 
upon  them.  But  the  chaste  Celeste 
spurned  the  proposal  as  impugning 
her  honor.  The  stones  were  given  to 
her,  she  informed  him,  as  he  well 
knew;  and  even  if  she  did  not  hold 
them  above  all  price  on  their  own  ac- 
count, she  could  not  be  so  base  as  to 
sell  for  money  anything  that  she  had 
accepted  as  a  gift.  Thorold  was  not 
prepared  for  just  such  an  exhibition 
of  high  moral  sensitiveness  as  this; 
but  he  was,  with  all  his  other  accom- 
plishments, a  bit  of  a  diplomat,  and 
he  saw  at  once  that  he  could  hope  to 
possess  himself  of  the  coveted  gems 
only  by  exercising  the  greatest  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  their  owner.  If, 
as  she  declared,  she  could  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  mercenary  motives,  there 
was  no  lack  of  other  resources  to  be 
tried. 

His  exchequer  being  by  this  time 
again  seriously  reduced,  Thorold  be- 
took himself  to  Callcnder's  den  and 
gambled  with  unbroken  success  till 
he  had  won  so  great  a  sum  that  Cal- 
lender  began  to  tremble  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  * 
mines  again.  But  the  Professor  de- 
sisted at  the  critical  moment,  and  the 
"tiger"  was  spared  that  humiliation. 
Then  suddenly  one  day  the  frowsy, 
red -bearded,  red -nosed  and  red- 
shirted  German  Professor — a  figure 
familiar  to  every  resident  of  the  town 
— exhibited  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers, a  transformation  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  that  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Vivaux's  ear-ring.  In  a 
wor(3^  Thorold  had  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  "Divine 
Vivaux**   (as  she  was  denominated 
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in  the  play-bills);  aiid  preparatory 
thereto  had  entered,  duly  shaven  and 
shorn,  into  the  glossiest  of  broad- 
cloth and  the  finest  of  linen.  Thus 
attired  he  was  to  be  seen  nightly  for 
the  next  week  or  two  in  a  private  box 
immediately  under  the  eye  and  almost 
under  the  feet  of  the  "celebrated  Pa- 
risian artiste"  as  she  trod  the  tragic 
stage.  Of  all  the  bravos  that  greeted 
the  numerous  "telling  points"  of  her 
play,  Vivaux  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  Thorold's  were  the  loudest  and 
most  delightedly  appreciative.  His 
patent-leather  boots  and  his  tremen- 
dous gold-headed  cane  continually 
united  in  a  common  tribute  to  genius 
that  a  mere  woman  like  the  "  Divine 
Vivaux,"  with  all  a  woman's  suscep- 
tibility to  emotion,  could  not  regard 
with  indifference.  Besides,  in  the 
stratum  of  gold-bearing  bouquets 
overlying  the  floor  of  her  dressing- 
room  at  the  close  of  each  entertain- 
ment, no  single  nosegay  ever  yielded 
so  richly  as  that  which  she  had 
marked  when  it  fell  at  her  feet  as  the 
offering  of  Thorold.  Vivaux  would 
have  been  more  than  woman,  surely, 
if  she  could  have  held  out  for  any 
considerable  time  under  such  a  bom- 
bardment as  this.  She  yielded  grad- 
ually and  gracefully,  it  is  needless  to 
say, — the  more  readily,  perchance, 
because  her  late  favorite,  Callender, 
had  been  losing  money  terribly  of 
late,  and  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  After  a  siege  of  some- 
thing less  than  a  fortnight,  the  be- 
leaguered fortress  surrendered,  and 
the  chevalier  Thorold  went  in  and 
possessed  the  land.  This  is  not  quite 
explicit,  but  it  is  as  well  in  this  in- 
stance not  to  be  explicit.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  constantly,  however, 
that  all  these  things  Thorold  did  solely 
in  the  interests  of  science. 

One  unforeseen  obstacle  yet  re- 
mained in  the  Professor's  path.  Cal- 
lender, whose  interest  in  science 
found  ample  verge  and  scope  in  the 
study  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
Hoyle  on  "Games,"  failed  to  recog- 


nize his  dear  obligation  to  surrender 
in  the  cause  his  claims  upon  the 
"Divine  Vivaux."  His  protest  came 
to  Thorold  in  the  form  of  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat.  The  intrepid  Pro- 
fessor, who  had  fought  the  tiger  met- 
aphorically with  so  much  success, 
fought  him  literally  with  equal  good 
fortune.  He  shot  his  man  dead  at 
the  first  fire,  and  won  thereby  new  and 
peculiar  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fair  and  innocent  cause  of  the  strife. 

He  was  not  quite  at  the  end  of  his 
difficulties  yet.  The  divine  creature 
whom  he  had  won  through  such 
varied  pains  and  perils  was  disposed 
to  yield  up  her  jewels  to  him  with  far 
less  alacrity  than  she  had  yielded  her 
heart,  and  consented  at  last  to  allow 
him  to  experiment  upon  them  only 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  done 
in  her  own  sacred  abode  and  under 
her  constant,  supervision;  and  she 
sacrificed  her  current  professional  en- 
gagement in  order  that  she  might  ful- 
fil, on  her  part,  this  condition.  Her 
vigil  proved  of  short  duration,  how- 
ever. 

Was  there  something  in  the  mere 
touch  of  Thorold  fatal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Rose-Stone?  Vivaux, 
having  worn  her  exquisite  flower-gem 
daily  and  nightly  for  a  month  or 
more,  handling  it  with  only  the  most 
ordinary  caution,  no  sooner  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  Thorold,  who  took 
it  daintily  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
than  with  a  little  crackling  report  it 
disappeared  from  mortal  view,  leav- 
ing no  trace  behind  save  the  tiny 
cloud  of  purple  vapor  that  has  been 
mentioned  as  accompanying  these 
casualties. 

This  was  Thorold's  third  warning; 
but  he  heeded  it  not.  In  spite  of  the 
mingled  upbraidings  and  entreaties 
of  the  disconsolate  Vivaux,  he  in- 
sisted upon  going  on  at  once  with  his 
experiments  upon  the  only  Rose- 
Stone  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
He  was  profuse  in  promises  of  the 
utmost  caution  in  its  manipulation, 
and  in  assurances  of  his  confidence 
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that  he  should  not  fail  this  time  in  his 
undertaking.  He  worked  steadily  for 
twenty-four  hours,  scarcely  pausing  to 
eat  or  drink,  and  apparently  never 
thinking  of  sleep.  Vivaux  watched 
and  trembled;  but  succumbed  to  fa- 
tigue at  last,  and  fell  into  a  doze. 
Awakened  suddenly  by  a  terrific  re- 
port, she  found  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  Professor  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
his  face  dreadfully  lacerated  and  dis- 
colored, while  a  little  purple  cloud 
floated  in  the  air  above  him.  Thor- 
old  and  "Thoroldite"  had  gone  out 
of  the  world  together. 

And  this  is  all  that  was  ever  known 
of  this  curious  mineral.  With  all  his 
zeal  and  all  his  labor,  Thorold  had 
failed  entirely  to  fathom  either  the 
secret  of  its  composition  or  the  mys- 
tery of  that  unparalleled  phenome- 


non which  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Rose-Stone.  He  had  a  theory  —  in 
which,  however,  he  had  apparently  so 
little  confidence  that  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  reduce  it  to  writing — 
that  these  gems  were  a  sort  of  natu- 
rally-produced Prince  Rupert's  Drops, 
which  had  fallen  from  a  meteorite  ii>  a 
state  of  fusion  into  a  pool  or  stream 
of  water;  and  that,  as  they  would 
thus  necessarily  possess  the  proper- 
ties of  unannealed  glass,  their  lia- 
bility to  explode  under  certain  condi- 
tions was  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
He  would  doubtless  have  had  more 
faith  in  this  theory  if  it  had  served  to 
account  likewise  for  the  more  remark- 
able phenomenon  which  had  trans- 
formed the  solid  stone,  harder  than 
agate,  into  the  similitude  of  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  flower. 


A    PLEA    FOR    THE    IDEAL. 


BY   C.    W.    FAIRRINGTON. 

WITH  reverent  impulse,  and  with  low-bowed  head, 
I  come  to  plead  for  thee,  thou  fair  Ideal! 
The  grandeur  of  the  theme  inspires  a  dread 

Lest  I  should  fail  to  utter  what  I  feel. 
And  wound  my  darling  Poesy,  instead 
Of  planting  something  in  her  flower-bed. 

But  if  the  low  could  not  appeal  to  higher, 
How  dare  the  daisies  twinkle  on  the  sod  ? 

The  autumn  woods  array  in  robes  of  fire  ? 
The  summer  blooms  exhale  in  love  to  God  ? 

Then  hand  me  down  the  grand  old  Orphean  lyre, — 

My  song  shall  dare  whate  er  its  strings  inspire ! 

In  these  hard  days,  while  Mammon  rules  the  land 
And  offers  premium  on  the  tricks  of  trade, 

The  poet-souls  and  gentle  artist-band, 
That  in  their  very  nature  are  unmade 

For  bargaining,  have  still  God's  leave  to  stand 

Where  Art  and  Beauty  wander  hand  in  hand. 

The  poor  man's  home  may  have  a  wealth  of  flowers. 

As  sweet  as  those  in  any  marble  hall; 
And  he  may  hear,  through  summer's  honeyed  hours, 

The  song-birds  chant  their  cheerful  madrigal. 
And  reap,  in  Nature's  ivy-trellised  bowers. 
The  lealy  harvest  of  the  early  showen. 
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I  care  not  what  man's  outer  life  may  be, — 

Or  well  or  ill,  in  rich  estate  or  rags, — 
The  soul  may  sail  on  just  as  tranquilly 

As  towering  eagle  over  mountain  crags. 
And  hold  rare  converse  with  the  stars,  and  see 
Beyond  the  highest  cope  of  prophecy. 

How  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  ever  woo 

The  halcyon  glories  of  the  bright  Ideal, 
That,  trooping,  throng  upon  the  inner  view 

In  such  a  storih  of  beauty,  that  we  feel 
Kinship  with  all  that 's  high  and  grand  and  trae. 
And  bold  to  undertake,  and  strong  to  do! 

It  matters  little  how  the  mind  is  drawn 

Into  the  golden  walks  of  the  Ideal, — 
Whether  by  Canvas,  where  the  glimmering  dawn 

Breaks  through  the  clouds  that  erstwhile  did  conceal 
The  winged  seraphs  at  their  orison, — 
Or  dew -kissed  buttercup  upon  the  lawn;  — 

Whether  by  Marble,  where  the  sculptor's  soul 

Strikes  at  your  heart  from  mouth  and  chin  and  eye. 

And  bids  you  kneel,  and  yield  your  humble  dole 
Of  reverence  for  Art's  high  majesty, — 

Or  sweeter  workmanship  that  doth  control 

The  pendant  cradle  of  the  oriole;  — 

Whether  by  Music,  when  its  sacred  fire. 

Fed  by  the  voices  of  a  choral  throng. 
Maddens  the  blood  with  an  insane  desire 

To  pour  itself  into  the  waves  of  soog, — 
Or  swallow  twittering  from  the  lone  church  spire. 
Or  tuneful  worship  of  the  village  choir;  — 

Or  yet  by  Poesy's  divine  estate, — 

Wherein  a  man  is  but  a  helpless  reed 
Fashioned  for  music,  and  made  consecrate 

To  noble  uses,  when  the  Lord  hath  need 
To  send  some  message  from  the  pearly  gate, 
To  keep  the  world  from  growing  desolate! 

Guard  whatsoever  tender,  holy  thing. 

That  comes  in  garb  of  beauty  to  the  heart. 
As  mothers  guard  the  infant  offering 

Which  crowns  her  as  a  doer  of  a  part 
Of  Christ's  work  here — that  she  is  called  to  bring 
Back  to  the  bosom  of  her  sovereign  King. 

Foster  that  highest  faculty  of  mind 

That  searches  ever  for  the  pure  and  bright. 
And  leaves  the  cumbrous  things  of  earth  behind, 

And  walks  fair  fields  beyond  the  walls  of  night. 
And  rides  upon  the  chariot  of  the  wind 
To  worlds  remote  and  vague  and  undefined. 

For  Ideality  outreaches  far 

The  throne  of  Indra,  and  the  regal  shades 
Where  bright  Endymion,  like  a  setting  star, 

Effulgent  broods  o'er  Latmos'  sombre  glades. 
And  overleaps  the  circumambient  bar. 
And  wages  empire  where  the  angeb  are! 
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Across  America  and  Asia.  By  Raphael 
Pumpelly.  New  York:  Leypoldt  & 
Holt.     (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  most  delightful  and  instructive  book 
of  travels  that  we  have  read  for  many 
years  is  Professor  Pumpelly's  narrative  of 
a  five  years'  journey  around  the  world  in 
the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  great  belt  of  civiliza* 
tion  in  both  hemispheres.  The  first  sixty- 
seven  pages  describe  the  author's  life  and 
adventures  and  "hair-breadth  escapes" 
among  the  Apaches  and  ruffian  border- 
men  of  Arizona,  whither  he  went  in  the 
autumn  of  i860  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge,  as  mining  engineer,  pf  the  Santa 
Rita  silver  mines.  His  account  of  the 
journey  by  stage-coach  across  the  great 
American  Desert  will  probably  not  tempt 
many  persons  to  try  the  same  route.  The 
fatigue  of  continuous  travel  for  sixteen 
days  and  nights,  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  vehicles,  and  sandwiched  between  the 
most  disgusting  fellow-passengers,  pro- 
duced in  him  a  condition  bordering  on 
insanity.  In  some  persons  of  less  endur- 
ance and  greater  timidity,  this  excessive 
weariness,  intensified  by  constant  fear  of 
the  Camanches,  developed  a  state  of  de- 
lirium that  rendered  their  presence  so 
dangerous  to  their  companions  that  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  them  at  the  nearest 
station,  where  sleep  usually  restored  them 
before  the  arrival  of  the  next  week's 
stage.  Instances  have  also  occurred  of 
travellers  jumping  in  this  frenzied  condi- 
tion from  the  coach  and  rushing  off  into 
the  desert,  where  they  soon  died  of  starva- 
tion. Professor  Pumpelly's  graphic  pic- 
ture of  eight  months'  experience  in  mining 
operations,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
savages,  who  picked  off  with  their  rifles 
the  smelters  while  working  at  the  furnace, 
is  a  very  curious  chapter  of  frontier-life. 
The  social  condition  of  Arizona,  too,  fur- 
nishes a  striking  illustration  of  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  men  lapse  from 


civilization  into  barbarism,  and  of  the  im- 
potence of  moral  principle  in  restraining 
the  worst  passions  of  mankind,  so  soon  as 
they  are  no  longer  subject  to  legal  checks 
and  conventional  influence.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  main- 
tained  that  emigration,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  inunigration — i.  e.,  a  new  settle- 
ment of  the  social  state — involves  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  social  decline,  and 
a  more  or  less  protracted  relapse  toward 
barbarism.  As  an  example,  showing  that 
neither  the  Protestant  religion  nor  Saxon 
blood  may  suffice  to  keep  a  people,  under 
such  circumstances,  from  dropping  out  of 
civilization  down  to  a  level  with  barbarous 
tribes,  he  instances  the  Dutch  colonists  in 
South  Africa,  who  began  their  settlement 
at  Cape  Town  in  the  year  165 1,  and 
whose  descendants  are  now  virtually  bar- 
barians roving  from  place  to  place  with 
no  civil  organization,  and  scarcely  less 
wild  and  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  far 
more  cruel  in  their  revenges,  than  the 
Hottentots  themselves.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  going  to  the  antipodes  or  to  an- 
other continent  for  illustrations  of  this 
thesis.  From  the  time  our  Western  pio- 
neers first  enter  the  wilderness,  they  seem 
to  be  not  only  "tempted  of  the  devil," 
but  also  given  over  to  all  forms  of  diabol- 
ism, murdering  their  neighbors  on  the 
most  trifling  pretexts,  perpetrating  deeds 
of  incredible  brutality,  and  adopting  in 
general,  as  our  author  says,  "  a  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  far  below  that  even  of 
many  peoples  whom  we  class  as  savages." 
On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1861, 
Professor  Pumpelly,  who,  as  geologist 
and  mining  engineer,  had  been  engaged 
by  the  Japanese  government  to  explore  a 
part  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  set  sail  for 
Yokohama  by  the  way  of  Honolulu.  The 
clipper-ship  touched  the  latter  port  on  the 
seventeenth  of  December,  and  remained 
there  two  days,  thus  affording  opportunity 
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for  visiting  the  surrounding  country.  Pro- 
fessor P.  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
"social  and  political  good"  which  the 
missionary  enterprise  has  effected  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  since  it  first  went  into 
operation  in  1 8 20.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  "influence  of  the  debauching 
sailor"  has  been  as  potent  for  evil  as  that 
of  the  missionary  for  good;  so  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  contact  of  the 
Polynesian  races  with  Christian  civiliza- 
tion has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
them.  The  statistics  of  the  islands  show 
that  the  population  diminished  from  140,- 
ocx>  in  1823  to  73,000  in  1S43 — ^  1<>^  of 
nearly  one-half  in  twenty  years,  "owing 
mainly  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  vices 
and  foreign  disease;"  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  decrease  will 
continue,  until  the  once  healthy  and  robust 
aborigines  shall  become  extinct.  Fashion 
in  Honolulu  is  not  the  fickle  and  frivolous 
flirt  that  she  is  justly  reputed  to  be  in  the 
more  brilliant  centres  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, but  is  a  venerable  matr6n  of  most  se- 
date and  conservative  habits.  The  native 
women  of  all  ages  still  dress  in  the  long 
skirts,  high  waists,  and  immense  coal-scut- 
tle bonnets,  that  constituted  the  costume 
of  the  missionaries*  wives  nearly  half  a 
century  ago ;  and  our  author  describes  the 
exceedingly  ludicrous  effect  of  meeting 
troops  of  pretty  girls,  mounted  astride  of 
ponies  and  dressed  in  habiliments  made 
familiar  to  us  only  in  our  grandmothers' 
portraits,  chattering  and  laughing  merrily 
as  they  cantered  along,  their  gay-colored 
garments  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  but 
scantily  concealing  their  well-rounded 
forms.  He  tells  us  also  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty still  experienced  by  the  missionaries 
in  making  these  indolent  children  of  nature 
put  on  any  clothing  whatever,  even  for 
decent  attendance  at  church.  Indeed,  in 
some  places  the  most  that  has  been  effected 
as  yet  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
demands  of  conventionalism  and  the  de- 
sire for  naked  freedom,  the  people  bring- 
ing all  their  garments  with  them  in  a 
bundle  to  the  aoor  of  the  church,  where 
they  dress,  and,  after  service,  doffing  their 
attire  and  walking  home  with  it  under 
their  arms. 

On   the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of 


February,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  the  snow- 
clad  cone  of  the  Japanese  volcano  Fuzi- 
yama  was  seen  distinctly  marked  against 
the  sky  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun;  and 
the  next  morning  the  ship  lay  off  the  en- 
trance to  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Yeddo. 
We   do  not  purpose   to  follow  Professor 
Pumpelly  in  all  his  excursions  and  scien- 
tific explorations  through  different  portions 
of  Japan  (interesting  as  they  are),  but  must 
use  our  limited  space  in  presenting  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  results  of  his  oliser- 
vations  as  regards  the  chief  features  of  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants.     Immediately  on 
his  arrival  he  opened  communication  with 
.  the    government  at  Yeddo,  through  the 
Governor    of   Kanagawa;    but   nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  he  received  any  re- 
ply.    This  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
perplexity  that  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  as  to  the  rank  of  Professor 
P.   and  his  associate,  Mr.  Blake.     The 
grave  question  which  it  took  so  long  to 
settle  was,  whether  mining  engineers  and 
geologists    were   mechanics    or   officials; 
and,  if  officials,  what  position  did  they 
hold  in  the  civil  or  military  scale  of  the 
United  States.     This  momentous  point  of 
etiquette  was  finally  submitted  to^the  de> 
cision  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  American  Am« 
bassador,  who,  with  his  usual  diplomatic 
skill,  said  that  if  Commodore  Perry — whose 
rank  the  Japanese  knew  —  were  to  visit  hia 
house  in  company  with  Professor  P.  and 
Mr.   B.,  he  should  treat   all   three  with 
equal  respect  and   consideration.      Thus 
the  matter  was  definitely  arranged. 

In  his  journeys  our  author  adopted — as 
all  foreigners  do — the  method  of  travelling 
usual  with  Japanese  officials:  that  is, 
mounted  and  preceded  by  running  foot- 
men called  bettosy  who  often  relieved 
themselves  of  their  scanty  clothing  as  they 
ran,  until  they  finally  appeared  in  a  bril- 
liant and  variegated  vesture  made  up  of 
punctures  and  paint,  and  worthy  of  a  New 
Zealand  chief.  In  putting  on  this  oldest 
and  most  picturesque  kind  of  raiment — the 
tattoo — as  ornamentally  as  possible,  the 
footmen  exhibited  as  much  pride  as  in 
their  efforts  to  out-do  each  other  in  swift- 
ness of  foot.  "  My  bettOf^  says  Professor 
Pumpelly,  "who  was  one  of  the  fastest 
runners,  was   covered  with  an  elaborate 
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representation,  in  bright  red  and  blue,  of 
a  lady  and  a  dragon ;  the  head  of  the  latter 
peering  forward  over  the  right  shoulder, 
while  the  body  of  the  monster,  extending 
down  the  man's  muscular  back,  wound  its 
tail  around  the  left  leg  and  foot." 

Japanese  houses  are  built  on  one  model 
as  to  style  of  architecture,  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  differing  chiefly 
in  size  and  costliness  of  material.  On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
these  materials  are  of  the  lightest  kind, 
being  principally  wood  and  paper.  The 
use  of  such  combustible  substances,  how- 
ever, renders  it  almost  impossible  to  stay 
the  devastation  of  fires;  and  according  to 
Sir  R.  Alcock,  the  city  of  Yeddo  is  en- 
tirely burnt  down  and  rebuilt  every  seven 
years, — and  the  same  statement  holds  true 
of  other  towns.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  delicate  mats,  and  the  bed  consists 
also  of  a  mattress  like  a  very  thick  quilt, 
about  seven  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide, 
spread  on  the  floor.  'ITie  covering  is  "an 
ample  robe,  very  long,  and  heavily  padded 
and  provided  with  large  sleeves."  This 
night-dress  the  sleeper  puts  on,  and  then 
draws  another  quilt  over  him.  The  most 
remarkable  and  uncomfortable  feature  of 
the  bed  is  the  pillow,  which  is  described 
as  "  a  wooden  box  about  four  inches  high, 
eight  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  at 
the  top,"  with  "a  cushion  of  folded 
papers  on  the  upper  side  to  rest  the  neck 
on."  Thus  the  head  does  not  press  the 
pillow,  and  the  elaborate  edifice  into 
which  the  Japanese  women  construct  their 
locks  is  not  disturbed  by  the  night's  repose.. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  fashionable  ladies 
might  introduce  this  kind  of  pillow,  and 
thus  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  lying 
on  their  faces  in  order  not  to  disarrange 
their  back-hair.  Every  morning  the  up- 
permost paper  is  removed  from  the  cushion, 
and  a  clean  surface  is  exposed  for  the  next 
night's  use.  Professor  Pumpelly  tells  how 
difficult  it  was  for  him  to  learn  to  poise 
his  head  in  this  novel  manner;  the  first 
night  he  closed  his  eyes  only  to  dream  of 
being  slowly  1>eheaded,  and  awoke  to  find 
his  pillow  bottom-side  up  and  his  neck  rest- 
ing on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  box.  During 
his  stay  in  the  country,  he  says,  he  learned 
many  of  its  customs — ^became  adroit  with 


the  chop-sticks,  and  accustomed  his  palate 
to  raw  fresh  fish — but  gave  up  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  balance  his  head  on  a  two-inch 
pillow.  Every  house  has  its  bath,  heated 
by  a  copper  tube  passing  through  the 
water  at  one  end ;  and  every  member  of 
the  household,  from  the  master  to  the  serv- 
ant, goes  through  a  process  of  "daily 
parboiling."  The  towns  are  also  well 
supplied  with  public  baths,  "where,  for  a 
trifle,  a  more  luxurious  scrubbing  may  be 
had." 

The  governmental  machinery  of  Japan 
is  largely  and  intricately  bureaucratic. 
Almost  every  office,  if  not  every  one,  be- 
low the  Taikoon — who  "holds  the  fourth 
rank  from  the  Mikado,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives his  investiture  " — is  duplicated,  each 
official  being  attended  by  a  kind  of  au- 
ditor, who  is  at  once  adviser  and  spy,  and 
reports  to  a  central  lx>ard  at  Yeddo.  But 
besides  this  open  system  of  control,  which 
serves  as  a  powerful  check  upon  miscon- 
duct in  office,  there  is  a  network  of 
espionage  spreading  its  secret  meshes  over 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  surrounding 
all  the  actions  of  rulers  and  subjects,  from 
the  Mikado  to  the  peasant.  The  popula- 
tion is  divided  into  eight  classes,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  feudal 
Carriers.  Princes,  hereditary  nobles, 
priests,  and  soldiers,  form  the  four  upper 
classes;  professional  men,  merchants,  me- 
chanics (including  small  shop-keepers 
and  artists),  and  peasants  (including  all 
day-laborers),  form  the  four  lower  classes. 
Below  these  are  the  "workers  in  leather," 
who  live  as  pariahs  in  the  suburl)s,  are  not 
even  permitted  to  enter  a  roadside  inn, 
and  have,  in  general,  no  rights  that  the 
other  classes  are  bound  to  respect.  It  is 
from  these  unclassified  outcasts  that  the 
executioners  are  taken. 

The  Japanese  possess  a  more  nervous 
temperament  than  the  other  peoples  of 
Extern  Asia,  and  in  intellectual  charac- 
teristics are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Hin- 
doos than  are  the  Chinese  and  other 
branches  of  the  Mongolian  race.  To  this 
fact  are  due  the  rapid  spread  of  Buddhism 
(now  the  prevailing  religion  in  Japan) 
and  the  facility  with  which  Christianity, 
under  Xavier  and  his  Jesuit  followers, 
took  root  in  the  soil.     These  missionaries 
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made  thousands  of  converts,  among  whom 
were  some  princes  of  tlie  highest  rank; 
and  had  they  not  used  political  intrigue  as 
a  means  of  proselyting,  and,  by  conspiring 
to  transfer  the  country  to  the  rule  of  Por- 
tugal, brought  down  upon  themselves  a 
decree  of  perpetual  banishment  (1639), 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Japan 
would  now  be  a  Christian  nation.  Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly  gives  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  "Religions  of 
Japan;"  the  organization,  discipline,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Buddhist  church;  the 
orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  intercession  of 
saints,  veneration  of  relics;  the  use  of  the 
rosary  in  prayer,  matins,  and  vespers;  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  burning  of  in- 
cense in  censors,  chants,  etc. ;  all  of  which 
"bear  the  strongest  analogies  to  their 
counterparts  in  Catholicism."  This  strong 
resemblance  extends  also  to  theological 
dogmas,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God,  the 
miraculous  incarnation  and  birth  of  a 
Saviour,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments;  **  the  illustrations 
of  hell-torment  in  Buddhist  books  might 
have  served  as  models  for  Dante,  so  much 
do  they  resemble  the  monkish  fancies  of 
mediaeval  Europe." 

The  "  Essay  on  Japanese  Art,'*  by  John 
LaFarge,  which  forms  Chapter  XIV.  of 
the  volume,  is  a  clear  and  concise  sketch, 
rendered  additionally  interesting  by  sev- 
eral pages  of  fac-similes  of  Japanese  wood- 
cuts and  color-printing.  The  principal 
features  of  Japanese  art  are  a  close  study 
of  nature  in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  "  a 
spirit  of  observation  unfamiliar  to  our  more 
hurried  civilization,"  and  in  addition  to  the 
gorgeous  coloring  which  is  the  "  heirloom 
of  the  East,"  a  delicacy  of  tint,  "a  so- 
briety, a  simplicity,  a  love  of  subdued  har- 
monies and  imperceptible  gradations,  and 
what  may  be  called  an  intellectual  refine- 
ment, akin  to  something  in  the  Western 
mind."  The  specimens  which  are  given 
from  the  sketch-book  of  Hoksai,  one  of 
their  later  artists,  are  full  of  sensitive  feel- 
ing and  fine  humor;  "exquisite  studies, 
of  whose  directness  and  delicacy  nothing 
too  much  can  be  said  in  praise." 

Of  Japanese  mining  operations  we  have 
a  very  full  and  instructive  description. 
The    use    of    powder    in    blasting    was 


unknown  until  introduced  by  Professor 
Pumpelly;  but  he  was  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  stamps  worked  by  an  over- 
shot wheel,  and  "  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  Cornwall  and  Ger- 
many, though  far  inferior  in  point  of  effi- 
ciency." A  schedule  of  the  daily  expenses 
of  the  Yurup  lead  mines  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  value  of  labor  in  Japan:  Ac- 
countant clerk,  5  cents;  head  miner,  7 
cents;  twenty-five  miners  at  5  cents  each, 
^1.25;  eighteen  coolies,  at  4  cents  each, 
72  cents;  thirteen  women,  ore-dressers 
and  washers,  at  3  to  6  cents  each,  45 
cents;  daily  consumption  of  iron,  12 
cents;  of  steel,  4  cents;  of  mats  and 
ropes,  6  cents.  Total,  ^2.76.  Hie  em- 
pire is  very  rich  in  deposits  of  useful 
metals;  but  the  absence  of  all  pumping 
machinery  in  the  mines  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented them  from  being  worked  much  be- 
low the  level  of  the  adit.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  lowest  water  level  has  been 
attained,  the  mine  is  abandoned;  that 
is  to  say,  the  abandonment  takes  place 
just  as  the  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  the 
precious  metals,  usually  begin  to  be  most 
productive. 

Being  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
our  author  and  his  companion  were  every- 
where received  with  great  honor.  A 
courier  always  preceded  them  by  two  or 
three  days,  bearing  a  requisition  for  horses, 
and  notifying  the  inns  at  which  they  were 
to  stop  to  receive  no  other  guests.  At  the 
limits  of  each  town  they  were  met  by  the 
wardens  or  municipal  authorities,  who 
came  on  foot  and  fell  on  their  knees  with 
their  foreheads  touching  the  ground ;  and 
then,  jumping  up,  led  the  way  to  the  inn. 
On  his  second  journey  to  Yessp,  he  passed 
through  a  settlement  of  Ainos,  a  remark- 
able race  of  men,  probably  descended 
from  the  aborigines  of  the  country',  and 
now  steadily  disappearing  before  the  supe- 
rior civilization  of  their  conquerors,  the 
Japanese.  It  is  said  that  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  they  carried  on  a  vigorous 
defensive  warfare  against  the  invaders, 
and  were  not  brought  into  complete  sub- 
jection till  the  twelfth  century ;  since  that 
time  they  have  been,  practically,  slaves. 
They  are  of  medium  stature,  compactly 
built,  with  broad  face,  low  forehead,  nose 
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short  and  slighly  concave  in  profile,  black 
eyes,  and  dark  complexion;  the  smallest 
children,  however,  are  white.  What  dis- 
tinguishes them  most  from  all  other  races 
of  Eastern  Asia  is  their  luxuriant  growth 
of  long,  straight,  glossy  hair,  heavy  beards, 
and  moustaches  of  such  size  as  to  hang 
over  their  mouths  like  a  curtain,  which 
has  to  be  lifted  in  eating.  The  women 
are  short,  tattoo  their  chins,  and  wear 
large  ear-rings.  Before  their  huts,  Pro- 
fessor P.  often  observed  the  skulls  of  bears 
on  long  poles.  "This  custom,"  he  says, 
''is  connected  with  their  superstitions,  and 
remind^  me  of  a  similar  practice  de- 
scribed somewhere  as  occurring  among 
a  tribe  of  Indians  in  British  America.*' 
Where  to  place  this  people  ethnologically, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  represent  a  portion  of 
the  great  ante-Mongolian  population  that 
once  inhabited  Eastern  Continental  Asia, 
remnants  of  which  may  be  found  in  some 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  China  and  Thibet, 
and  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Northeastern 
Siberia. 

Owing  to  the  ascendancy  which  the 
anti-liberal  party  was  now  gaining  in 
Japan,  the  Yeddo  government  found  itself 
forced  to  terminate  its  engagement  with 
our  author,  in  order  to  escape  the  accusa- 
tion of  *' throwing  the  resources  of  the 
country  open  to  foreign  spies."  This  hap- 
pened in  February,  1863,  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  the  young  native  officers,  who  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of 
foreign  sciences.  Toward  the  end  of 
March,  Professor  Pumpelly  bade  farewell 
to  the  "land  of  the  rising  sun"  (yi pun 
quo)  "with  feelings  akin  to  homesick- 
ness," and  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel 
for  China,  and  in  due  time  landed  at 
Shanghai. 

For  the  incidents  of  his  residence  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  his  journey  across 
the  table-land  of  Central  Asia  and  through 
the  frozen  and  inhospitable  region  of  Si- 
beria, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
ume itself.  But  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
Chinese  as  emigrants  and  colonists — ^a  sub- 
'  ject  that  has  for  us  no  longer  a  merely 
theoretical  interest,  but,  on  account  of  the 


rapidly  increasing  influx  of  Chinamen  into 
California  and  Nevada,  and  the  facility 
with  which,  since  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  they  may  be  disseminated 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  be- 
come a  pre-eminently  practical  question, 
and  is  destined  soon  to  develop,  under  the 
manipulation  of  demagogues,  into  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  fought  political  issues  of 
the  day.  The  Chinese  possess  patience, 
skill,  intelligence,  persistency,  ability  to 
thrive  in  the  most  extreme  climates — all 
the  qualities,  in  fact,  that  constitute  suc- 
cessful colonists.  They,  too,  of  all  races 
except  the  African,  have  shown  themselves 
able  to  maintain  vigorous  moral  and  phy- 
sical vitality  in  the  unwholesome  and  ener- 
vating climates  of  many  of  our  Southern 
States.  Under  the  tropical  skies  of  Java, 
or  on  the  confines  of  Tartary  and  Siberia 
where  tl\ie  mercury  falls  every  winter  to 
sixty  degrees  below  zero,  they  seem  to 
preserve  equally  well  the  enei^  and 
hardihood  native  to  the  race.  So  far  as 
their  political  influence  is  concerned,  wc 
have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to 
hope,  from  them.  The  government  of 
China,  says  our  author,  is  really  one  type 
of  democracy,  as  that  of  Japan  is  of  des- 
potism. Although  all  the  principal  offices 
are  filled  by  the  Emperor,  it  is  by  a  system 
of  competitive  examinations  which  assure 
preferment  to  the  most  competent  per- 
sons—  a  method  of  appointment  that 
might  very  advantageously  be  introduced 
into  our  own  civil  service.  The  inculca- 
tion, also,  of  the  principle  of  individual 
responsibility  for  the  common  weal,  and 
the  habit  which  the  Chinese  have  of  brinr- 
ing  crimes  against  the  public  good  to  the 
doors  of  public  men,  would  do  us  no 
harm.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  Confu- 
cius, so  far  as  we  know,  is  to  be  found  the 
first  statement  of  the  maxim  that  "the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God;'* 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  It  is  in  the  wishes 
of  the  people  that  the  intentions  of  heaven 
are  manifest."  In  view  of  these  peculiar- 
ities and  possibilities  of  the  Chinaman,  it 
behooves  us  not  to  oppress  him  by  unfair 
legislation,  but  to  welcome  him  as  an  ele- 
ment that  will  both  contribute  to  our  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  easily  harmonize  with 
the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions. 
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Thk  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse,  by  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant.  Vol.  I.  Boston:  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.     1870. 

It  is  too  common  to  underrate  the  ser- 
rices  of  the  translator.  The  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  appeal  directly  to  the 
sense  and  culture  of  all  who  have  eyes 
and  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  age,  the  country,  or  the  lan- 
guage may  be.  He  who  attempts  to  copy 
a  picture  or  a  statue  has  an  ungrateful 
task,  and  can  scarcely  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  copyist,  however  faithful  his  work ; 
but  he  who  reproduces  a  great  poem  of 
the  past  in  a  new  language,  and  for  his 
generation  and  posterity,  devotes  himself 
to  a  labor  of  love,  that,  successful,  ought 
to  win  him  the  applause  that  would  attend 
a  new  creation  of  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical proportions.  Reproduction,  in 
this  case,  is  very  different  from  imitation 
or  modelling,  for  it  partakes  of  all  the 
original  powers  but  one;  and  even  this — 
mvention — is  supplied  by  learning.  Next 
to  Goethe,  the  German  people  owe  their 
fidelity  to  Schlegel,  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare.  The  first  gave  them  their 
great  national  poetry;  the  second  opened 
up  to  them  the  resources,  the  humanit}', 
the  power,  the  pathos,  and  even  the  humor, 
of  an  immortal  and  universal  bard.  A 
mere  literal  version  of  Shakespeare's  text 
in  German  would  not  have  entitled  Schle- 
gel to  such  a  position ;  but  so  thorough  an 
identification  with  the  greatest  poet  of  mod- 
em times  as  to  have  nationalized  him  to 
a  strange  people,  was  a  victory  in  art. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Bryant  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so  much  for  the  readers  of  English 
in  regard  to  the  father  of  all  poets,  he  can 
well  afford  to  rest  his  claims  for  fame 
upon  this,  his  latest  production,  and  the 
most  earnest  work  of  his  life.  If  he  has 
given  us  Homer  in  English — a  possibility 
which  has  been  mourned  as  impossible — 
he  has  accomplished  a  work  which  we 
Americans  cannot  be  too  eager  to  acknowl- 
edge. However  this  may  be,  in  an  abso- 
lute sense — and  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  it  so  long  as  men  differ 
in  their  comparative  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  English — we  are  not  premature  in  con- 
cluding that  Mr.  Bryant  has  approached 


the  realization  of  this  poetic  dream  more 
nearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
this  alone  will  justify  a  hearty  expression 
of  self-gratulation.  But  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  his  work — or  rather  a  per- 
sonal absorption  in  the  varying  beauties 
and  grandeur  of  Homer  as  revealed  by 
him — shows  that  comparison  is  scarcely 
necessary,  as  it  will  satisfy  of  itself.  That 
the  former  is  naturally  instituted,  is  be- 
cause it  is  challenged  1^  the  attention  that 
great  poets  and  scholars  of  our  language 
have  given  the  work  —  Chapman,  New- 
man, Cowper,  Hobbs,  Pope,  Lord  Derby, 
and  many  others,  having  been  ambitious 
as  .translators  of  Homer. 

We  can  scarcely  enter  here  into  the  de- 
tails that  a  comprehensive  review  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  work  demands.  It  strikes  us, 
however,  that  he  has  seized  upon  the  most 
salient  points  of  his  author,  with  an  un- 
derstanding, an  appreciation,  and  a  sym- 
pathy, which  none  other  has  developed, 
and  which  attest  at  once  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetic  greatness  and  scholarly  attainments, 
each  being  about  equally  requisite  to  his 
achievement.  Homer  supplied  all  the  in- 
vention; but  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Bryant  to  identify  himself  with  this  inven- 
tion. Homer  furnished  that  wonderful 
poetic  expression  which  won  from  Aris-^ 
totle  the  praise  that  "he  was  the  only 
poet  who  had  found  out  living  words*;" 
but  Mr.  Bryant  '^lad  a  task  in  finding  an 
English  synonym  for  this  expression  that 
would  have  been  spared  him  in  an  original 
work.  Homer,  in  making  the  grandest 
and  most  enduring  poem  in  the  world  out 
of  a  mere  episode  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
in  traversing  such  scenes  and  picturing 
such  characters  within  the  time  of  fifty 
days,  developed  that  rapidity  and  power 
of  movement  which  can  only  be  likened 
to  the  army  he  describes — a  fire  sweeping 
the  whole  earth  before  it;  Mr.  Bryant  has 
been  forced  to  catch  this  spirit  without  the 
hurried  inspiration  of  an  original  theme. 
And  our  translator  has,  it  seems  to  us, 
done  all  this  with  a  faithfulness  that  has 
sought  no  adventitious  aids  of  ingenious 
versification  or  personal  prominence. 

The  great  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  version  of  the  liiad  is  his 
constant    reflection    of    Homer, — of  his 
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nobility  and  simplicity  and  rapidity,  and  of 
his  ever-varying  moods,  that  led  him  now 
into  straightforward  but  dignified  narra- 
tive, and  again  into  spirited  action.  The 
secret  of  this  quality  in  the  translator  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  same  power  of  the 
original:  poetic  genius.  Mr.  Bryant  was 
largely  aided  in  developing  it  so  fully, 
under  the  constraint  of  following  the  text 
of  another,  by  his  adoption  of  a  form  of 
verse  not  only  especially  suited  to  the  noble 
yet  impassioned  movement  of  great  events, 
but  familiar  to  himself  as  that  in  which  he 
had  already  won  his  greatest  triumphs. 
Aside  from  this  personal  preference,  we 
think  that  blank  verse — the  unrhymed 
pentameter — walk  chosen  with  excellent 
judgment,  as  the  only  recognized  form  of 
English  verse  in  which  Homer  could  be 
introduced  to  English  readers  in  style  and 
in  spirit.  It  has  notably  the  directness  of 
speech  for  which  Homer  is  famed;  it  re- 
lieves the  translator  of  the  necessity  of 
contraction  or  expansion  which  an  attempt 
at  conquering  the  awkwardness  of  the 
English  hexameter  would  have  involved, 
and  of  the  dangers  of  mannerisms  and  in- 
separable peculiarities  of  style  that  he 
could  have  scarcely  escaped  in  the  old 
ballad,  or  other  pronounced  and  somewhat 
idiomatic  form.  In  preserving  the  pef- 
sonality  of  Homer  so  strongly,  and  in 
withholding  his  own,  Mr.  Bryant  has  pre- 
sented a  wonderful  combination  of  literal- 
ness  as  to  text  and  comprehension  of  spirit. 
He  does  himself  an  injustice,  we  think,  in 
intimating  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been 
indebted  to  other  translators;  his  work 
shows  too  plainly  that  it  could  only  be 
the  outgrowth  of  his  perfect  familiarity 
with  his  author,  and  the  bulk  of  his  obli- 
gation to  others  must  be  in  that  they  had 
shown  him  what  to  avoid. 

To  give  extracts  from  this  translation, 
and  to  compare  it  to  others,  would  require 
space  which  the  limits  of  our  magazine 
deny  us ;  and  yet  even  this  review  would 
be  incomplete  without  something  of  the 
kind.  We  may  accept,  without  demon- 
stration, that  Pope  has  heretofore  been  the 
most  popular  of  Homer's  English  transla- 
tors— though  his  conviction  that  there 
could  be  no  English  poetry  without  rhyme 
at  once  debarred  him  from  the  position  of 


the  most  successful.  A  single  comparison 
will  serve  to  illustrate  both  Mr.  Bryant's 
style  and  the  vast  improvement  that  he 
has  made  upon  the  accepted  version.  We 
select  the  invocation  to  the  gods  at  the 
treaty  for  the  duel  between  Menelaus  and 
Paris,  in  the  third  book.  Though  Mr. 
Bryant's  work  could  be  illustrated  better 
by  many  another  passage,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  earnest  in  the  liiad.  Ulysses 
speaks,  and,  in  Pope's  version,  as  follows: 

"  Oh;  first  and  greatest  power  I  whom  all  obey, 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway, 
Eternal  Jove !  and  you,  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  East  to  West»  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  1 
Thou  mother  Earth  I  and  ail  ye  living  floods ; 
Infernal  Furies  !  and  Tartarian  gods. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  peijured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
Hear  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paris  slain. 
Great  Menelaus  press  the  fatal  plain. 
The  dame  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep, 
And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 
If  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed, 
Be  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  decreed ; 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 
And  age  to  age  record  the  signal  day. 
Thus,  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield. 
Arms  must  revenge  and  Mars  decide  the  field." 

But  Mr.  Bryant  makes  Homer's  king 

speak: 

"  O  Father  Jupiter,  who  rulest  all 
From  Ida,  mightiest,  most  august  I  and  thou, 

0  all-beholding  and  all-hearii^  Sun  I 

Ye  Rivers,  and  thou  EUirth,  and  ye  who  dwell 
Beneath  the  Earth  and  punish  after  death 
Those  who  have  sworn  false  oaths,  bear  witness 

ye» 

And  keep  unbroken  this  day's  promises. 
If  Alexander  in  the  combat  slay 
My  brother  Menelaus,  he  shall  keep 
Helen  and  all  her  wealth,  while  we  return 
Homeward  in  our  good  ships.     If,  otherwise. 
The  bright-haired  Menelaus  take  the  life 
Of  Alexander,  Helen  and  her  wealth 
Shall  be  restored,  and  they  of  Troy  shall  pay 
Such  fine  as  may  be  meet,  and  may  be  long 
Remembered  in  the  ages  yet  to  come. 
And  then  if,  after  Alexander's  fall, 
Priam  and  Priam's  sons  refuse  the  fine, 

1  shall  make  war  for  it,  and  keep  my  place 
By  Troy  until  I  gain  the  end  I  seek." 

We  think  it  would  be  entirely  gratuitous 
to  aid  the  reader  in  deciding  which  ver- 
sion is  the  Homeric  one.  We  can  only 
add  that  Mr.  Bryant's  translation,  un- 
hampered by  any  heavy  notes,  and  pre- 
sented in  becoming  shape  by  his  pub- 
lishers, is  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  literary  events  of 
the  age. 
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The  Andes  and  the  Amazon:  or,  Across 
the  Continent  of  South  America.  By 
James  Orton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Vassar  College.  With 
a  new  Map  of  Equatorial  America,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
and  The  Western  News  Company,  Chi- 
cago.) 

This  neatly  printed  and  well  illustrated 
volume  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  scien- 
tific expedition  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  equa- 
torial Andes  and  the  river  Amazon.  The 
author  has  a  keen  eye  for  observation,  and 
the  facts  which  he  reports  will  be  found 
interesting  to  readers  of  eveiy  class,  but 
especially  to  the  merchant  and  the  man 
of.  science.  The  vast  region  through 
which  Professor  Orton  travelled,  after 
having  been  guarded  for  many  centuries 
by  the  jealousy  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
has  at  length  been  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the 
mighty  river  which  drains  it  will  be 
whitened  by  fhe  sails  of  every  civilized 
nation.  After  all  that  has  been  written 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  few  persons 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  its  vast  dimen- 
sions, in  which  Professor  Orton  tells  us  that 
the  United  States  could  be  packed  without 
touching  its  boundaries;  —  or  of  the  rivfir, 
"  the  Mediterranean  of  the  New  World," 
which  drains  a  million  square  miles  more 
than  the  Mississippi;  whose  tributaries, 
some  of  them  twenty  miles  wide,  are  so 
numerous  that  *'  they  appear  on  the  map 
like  a  thousand  ribbons  streaming  from  a 
mainmast;"  some  of  whose  obscure  afflu- 
ents, unknown  to  geography,  are  as  large 
as  the  Hudson ;  and  which  has  an  island 
in  its  mouth  twice  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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—To  THE  Antipodes  for  $10.25!  — 
Shakespeare  must    have   the    credit,   we 
suppose,  of  inventing  the  Atlantic  cable, 
**uce  he  it  was  who  put  it  into  the  head 
~^or  at   least    the  mouth  —  of   prankish 
**uck  to  "put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
**nh  in  forty  minutes;"  but  Shakespeare 
^cver  thought  of  making,  through  Puck 
^^  any  other  of  his  numerous  spokesmen, 
*uch  an  astonishing  proposition   as   that 
contained  in  the  head  of  this  paragraph: 
'^^  the   Antipodes    for   $10.25."      Yet 
.,  .  ,  ^  thing  is  among  the  wonderful  pos- 
J'^'^ities  of  to-day.     The  city  of  Chiita- 
east  /  situated  in  latitude  92  degrees 

-^^  %  ^'^^tude,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
^    ^s  many  degrees  west  longitude; 
tCi3hy.\t\g  the  two  cities  about  180  degrees, 
-^  onc-half  the  earth's  circumference,  dis- 
^tit  from  each  other.    The  announcement 
appeared  in  the  daily  journals  a  few  days 
ago  that    the   Indo-European   Telegraph 
had  been  completed  to  Chittagong,  and 
that  messages  would  be  carried  from  any 
American  city  to  the  extreme  terminus — 
to  "farthest  Ind,"  as  it  were — for  $10.25. 
Now,  indeed,  this  is  a  luxury  worth  taking, 
not  only  for  its  cheapness  but  for  the  ex- 
treme celerity  of   the   transmission.     In 
our  school-boy  days,  electricity  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  288,000  miles  per  hour 
on  copper  wire.     How  much  faster  it  may 
have  become  in  these  fast  times  we  can- 
not say;  but  supposing  the  subtle  agent  to 
keep  the  same  gait  as  of  yore,  the  time 
properly  occupied  in  reaching  our  antip- 
odes with  a  message  would  be  only  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  second — a  period 
quite  at  the  disposal  of  even  the  busiest 
Yankee.    By  all  means.  Sir,  take  a  trip  by 
lightning  to  Chittagong!     You   may  not 
stand  in  present  need  of  any  elephants 
(the  principal  crop  of  that  country),- but 
it  will  at  least  be  pleasant  once  in  a  life- 
time to  hear  direct  by  telegraph  "from 
India's  coral  strand."     Such  an  achieve- 
ment would  enable  one  to  hold  up  his 


head  before  those  travelled  snobs  who  are 
forever  inquiring,  "  You  've  been  in  Paris, 
of  course?"  One  can  then  disdainfully 
reply,  "No;  but  I've  telegraphed  to 
India  considerably."  If  the  tariff  to 
Chittagong  be  deemed  too  high,  or  if  one 
has  n't  quite  so  much  time  as  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  second  to  spare,  a  message 
will  be  sent  some  two  dollars  cheaper, 
and  also  somewhat  quicker,  to  Kurrachee. 
Some  people  like  Kurrachee  quite  as  well 
as  a  telegraphic  point,  and  of  course  its 
greater  cheapness  will  recommend  it.  At 
any  rate,  the  prospect  of  intercourse  by 
wire  with  East  India  is  cheering.  The 
only  serious  drawback  is  that  a  race-course 
or  a  Rochefort  may  be  discovered  some- 
where among  the  Bengalese  Mountains,  and 
a  Reuter  be  despatched  to  send  daily  items 
about  it  (or  him),  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  cable. 

— One  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished 
writers  of  America,  with  whose  produc- 
tions probably  few  of  our  readers  are  fa- 
miliar, and  whose  name  even  is  unknown 
to  hundreds  of  educated  men  of  this  gen- 
eration, was  Joseph  Dennie,  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  editor  of  "  The  Portfolio," 
one  of  the  earliest  magazines  published  in 
this  country;  and  was  called  the  Addison 
of  America.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  writings,  and  who  remember 
his  charming  essays  on  "Night"  and 
"  Spring,"  will  readily  admit  his  claim  to 
that  title;  and  some  will  perhaps  agree 
with  us  that,  while  he  rivalled  the  author 
of  "Sir  Roger  De  Coverley"  in  sportive- 
ness  and  grace,  he  even  surpassed  him  in 
force  and  purity  of  style.  The  following 
story  of  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Dwight, 
the  great  American  theologian  —  which 
we  have  not  seen  in  print,  at  least  for 
thirty  years — will  perhai^s  amuse  our 
readers  ; 

It  chanced  that  Dr.  Dwight,  at  a  time 
when  his   fame  was  at  its  height,  was 
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travelling  in  New  Jersey,  and  stopped  at  a 
large  hotel  in  one  of  its  populous  towns 
for  the  night.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  same 
night,  arrived  also  at  the  inn  Mr.  Dennie, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  from  the 
landlord  that  his  beds  were  all  filled  with 
two  lodgers  each,  except  one,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  giant  of  theology,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Dwight.  "Please  show 
me  to  his  apartment,"  exclaimed  Dennie; 
"  though  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Reverend 
Doctor,  perhaps  I  can  bargain  with  him  for 
lodgings."  The  landlord,  with  some  hes- 
itation and  objections,  waited  on  Mr.  D. 
to  the  Doctor's  room,  and  there  left  him 
to  introduce  himself.  The  Doctor,  though 
in  his  night-gown,  cap,  and  slippers,  and 
just  ready  to  resign  himself  to  the  arms 
of  Somnus,  courteously  l>egged  the  strange 
intruder  to  be  seated.  Struck  with  the  in- 
tellectual physiognomy  of  his  companion, 
he  relaxed  his  usual  severity  of  aspect 
and  began  a  literary  chat.  The  charac- 
ters of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ritten- 
house,  and  scores  of  other  distinguished 
Americans,  were  freely  and  brilliantly 
discussed,  and  each  of  the  newly-made 
acquaintances  was  delighted  with  the 
other;  when  Dr.  Dwight  came  to  the 
name  of  Dennie.  "Dennie,  the  editor 
of  •  The  Portfolio,*  "  declared  the  Doctor,  in 
a  rhapsody,  "  is  the  Addison  of  the  United 
States — the  father  of  American  belUs- 
lettres.  But,"  continued  he,  "is  it  not 
astonishing  that  a  man  of  such  genius, 
fancy,  and  feeling,  should  abandon  him- 
self to  the  inebriating  bowl  and  to  bac- 
chanalian revels?"  "Sir,"  interrupted 
Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dennie 
for  years,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  be  in- 
toxicated." "  Sir,"  protested  the  Doctor, 
"you  err.  I  have  my  information  from  a 
particular  friend;  I  am  confident  that  I 
am  right  and  that  you  are  wrong."  Den- 
nie now  ingeniously  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  clergy,  observing  that  Al>er- 
crombie  and  Mason  were  among  our  most 
distinguished  divines.  "  Nevertheless," 
he  continued,  "  in  spite  of  their  abilities,  I 
must  say  that  I  consider  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  as  the 
most  learned  theologian,  the  first  logician, 
and  the  greatest  poet,  that  America  has 


yet  produced.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  there  are  traits  in  his  character 
not  only  amazing  in  so  great  and  wise  a 
man,  but  absolutely  repulsive.  He  is  the 
greatest  bigot  and  dogmatist  of  the  age." 
"Sir,"  cried  Doctor  Dwight, " allow  me  to 
say  that  you  are  grossly  mistaken;  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and 
I  know  most  positively  to  the  contrary." 
"Sir,"  repeated  Dennie,  *^^you  are  mis- 
taken; I  have  the  facts  from  one  who 
knows  him  thoroughly,  and  who,  I  am 
confident,  would  not  tell  me  an  untruth." 
"No  more  slander!"  cried  the  Doctor, 
jumping  up  from  his  chair,  and  gesticu- 
lating with  great  earnestness;  "/  am  Mr. 
Dwight,  of  whom  you  sjaeak!"  "And 
/,"  cried  the  other,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness, "am  Mr.  Dennie,  of  whom  you 
spoke!"  The  astonishment  of  the  divine 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  told. 
The  result  was,  they  shook  hands  and  ' 
laughed  most  heartily,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment became  fast  friends. 

— We  have  just  been  reading  for  the 
dozenth  time  the  "Essays  of  Elia,"  and 
never  before  have  we  so  keenly  appre- 
ciated their  delicate  wit  as  on  this  last 
perusal.  Reader,  are  you  an  admirer  of 
"  Carlagnulus,"  or  do  you  lack  the  slight 
twist  in  the  brains  which  is  essential  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  that  charming  archi- 
tect of  periods?  What  an  essayist  is  he! 
AVhat  a  creator  of  rich  conceits — how 
shrewd  in  observation — how  discrimi- 
native of  the  burlesque  —  how  quaint  yet 
how  melodious  in  diction?  How  his 
jests  "scald  like  tears" — how  he  probes 
a  question  with  a  pun,  or  settles  it  by  a 
play  upon  words!  What  a  keen,  laugh- 
ing, hare-brained  vein  of  sense  and  home- 
felt  truth  in  all  he  says!  Whether  you 
read  his  essays  or  his  letters,  it  seems  as 
if  "the  rogue  had  given  you  potions  to 
make  you  love  him."  What  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  his  description  of  his  fel- 
low-clerks at  the  South-Sea  House — of 
Tipp,  for  instance,  all  whose  life  was 
formal,  "  whose  actions  seemed  ruled  with 
a  ruler,"  —  and  of  inimitable,  solemn 
Hepworth,  "  from  whose  gravity  Newton 
might  have  deduced  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.    How  profoundly  would  he  nib  a 
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pen  —  with  what  deliberation  would  he 
wet  a  wafer ! "  Speaking  of  a  friend,  he 
says,  in  his  quaint,  paradoxical  way,  that 
*'he  was  sadly  deficient  in  some  of  the 
virtuous  vices.''*  Of  one  Wharry,  how 
vivid  the  portraiture  he  gives  in  the  few 
words — "His  features  were  spiteful.  I 
have  heard  he  would  pinch  his  cat's  ears 
extremely  when  anything  had  offended 
him."  What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than 
his  sketch  of  the  Quaker  whom  he  had 
heard  lament  that  he  had  been  a  wit  in 
his  youth — "yet  the  fellow  had  such  a 
rueful  physiognomy  that  I  should  be  as 
scandalized  at  a  bonmoi  issuing  from  his 
oracle-looking  mouth,  as  to  see  Cato  go 
down  a  country-dance." 

—  It  has  been  said  that  all  true  humor 
rests  upon  melancholy;  and  there  is  truth 
in  the  remark.  All  the  higher  class  of 
writers  who  have  indulged  in  the  quips 
and  sports  of  the  pen  —  the  wild  riot  of 
wit  and  the  exaggerations  of  fun — have 
made  humor  the  safety-valve  of  a  sad, 
earnest  heart.  The  authors  over  whose 
pages  we  roar  the  loudest  are  often  men 
whose  jests  convey  truths  plucked  from 
the  bitterest  personal  experience,  and 
whose  very  laughter  tells  of  the  "secret 
wounds  which  bleed  beneath  their  cloaks." 
"Humor,"  says  a  writer,  "is  not  levity — 
is  not  insane  laughter.  It  does  not  result 
from  a  fortuitous  juxtaposition  of  words  or 
ideas,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  con- 
trasts of  life  and  the  subtle  harmony 
which  may  unite  the  jarring  discords. 
Thus  is  pathos  inseparable  from  humor. 
There  are  tears  in  its  smiles;  in  its  laugh- 
ter there  are  convulsive  sobs." 

—  Every  pereon  who  has  boarded  at 
a  city  hotel  or  boarding-house  has  noticed 
the  "grab  game"  system  of  operations 
which  often  prevails  at  these  places  during 
meal-time.  At  every  such  place  there  are 
persons  with  piggish  manners  and  vora- 
cious appetites,  who  seek  to  swoop  into 
their  own  plates  "the  lion's  share"  of  any 
delicacies  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
table,  compelling  others  to  "look  after 
Number  One"  in  self-defence.  Some 
years   ago,  one    of   our    city   hotels  was 


favored  with  a  boarder  of  this  sort,  who 
had  a  frightfully  ravenous  appetite  —  to 
which  Justice  Greedy's  in  the  play  "was 
n't  a  circumstance."  He  was  a  tall,  lan- 
tern-jawed chap,  with  an  exceedingly 
hungry  look,  and  had  the  dilating  powera 
of  an  anaconda.  Only  Ichabod  Crane, 
or  huge-mouthed  Gargantua,  with  his 
enormous  appetite  for  "plenty  of  links, 
and  chitterlings,  and  puddings  in  their 
season,"  could  be  his  parallel ;  and  what 
rendered  him  a  still  more  formidable  com- 
petitor at  the  dinner-table  was  a  pair  of 
long  arms,  which  enabled  him  to  swoop 
in  all  the  "creature-comforts,"  far  and 
near,  about  his  plate,  while  he  bolted 
them  with  a  rapidity  which  would  have 
thrown  Graham  into  hysterics.  Among 
the  things  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  were  strawberries  in  their  season, 
which  he  generally  contrived  to  crowd 
so  fast  into  his  "abdominal  pantry"  that 
few  of  his  fellow-boarders  could  secure 
any  portion  of  the  luxury.  One  day  a 
plan  was  laid  by  the  latter,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  servants,  to  mortify  him, 
if  possible,  and  shame  him  out  of  his 
gluttony. 

After  he  had  cleared  the  dish,  as  usual, 
of  its  contents,  arid  had  called  to  the  serv- 
vant,  "  Here,  John,  bring  me  a  few  more 
of  the  strawberries!"  two  or  three  wait- 
ers came  in,  bearing  a  huge  platter  loaded 
with  his  favorite  luxury,  and,  clearing  a 
wide  space  among  the  dishes,  deposited  it 
before  him.  Our  hero's  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight  at  the 
prospect  before  him;  he  coughed  and 
cleared  his  throat,  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  the  table,  rolled  up  the  cufls  of  his 
coat-sleeves,  and  then  proceeded  coolly 
and  deliberately,  but  with  amazing  celer- 
ity, to  relieve  the  platter  of  its  contents. 
In  an  incredibly  brief  time  .the  entire 
heap  of  strawberries  had  disappeared  — 
having  been  transferred  with  magical  dex- 
terity to  our  hero's  stomach;  and,  turn- 
ing to  "John,"  who  was  transfixed  wijji 
astonishment,  he  said :  — 

"John,  couldn't  you  contrive  to  scare 
up  another  dish  of  those  strawberries ^  some- 
how ?  And  mindy  bring  me  a  good  lot  of 
them— for  I  should  like  to  get  MY  SHARE  of 
them  oneeT^ 
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— Why  is  it  that  parliamentary  speeches, 
both  in  this  country  and  England,  are  now 
adorned  (or  disfigured,  as  the  reader 
pleases,)  with  so  few  quotations  from  the 
classics  ?  Is  it  because  the  age  is  less  pe- 
dantic than  formerly  ?  or  because  the  legis- 
lators of  this  country  have  less  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  less 
taste  for  them,  than  the  legislators  of  the 
eighteenth  century?  Certain  it  is  that 
the  apt  and  telling  quotations  for  which 
Horace  and  Virgil  used  to  be  racked,  are 
heard  no  more  in  our  political  assemblies. 
A  great  speech  unadorned  by  a  few  Latin 
verses  was  a  rarity  in  the  days  of  Pitt; 
and  the  English  poets,  too,  of  which  Mr. 
Bright  has  now  a  monopoly,  were  never 
long  neglected.  Burke  quoted  Horace, 
Lucan,  and  Juvenal;  gems  from  Virgil 
sparkle  in  almost  all  of  his  speeches;  and 
to  brilliants  borrowed  from  Milton  some 
of  his  finest  passages  owe  half  of  their 
effect.  Fox,  though  a  line  classic,  quoted 
rarely,  and  then  from  Virgil;  but  some  of 
Pitt's  most  happy  effects  were  produced 
by  apt  quotation.  His  allusion  to  the  de- 
parture of  fortune,  Laudo  manenUm^  etc. ; 
his  reply  to  Conway  on  the  East  India 
bill,  in  which  he  appropriated  Scipio's 
answer,  "5/  null^  aliti  re^  nicdestia  ceri^  et 
iemperando  linguam  adolescens  senem  vi- 
cero;''^  his  application  of  the  early  morn- 
ing light  breaking  in  through  the  windows 
of  the  house  while  he  was  prophesying  a 
better  day  for  Africa — 

"  Nos  ubi  primus  equis  Oricns  afflavit  anhelis 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper  —  " 

were  some  of  the  things  that  made  his  fame. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  also,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  our  own  country,  striking  effects 
used  to  be  produced  by  felicitous  bits  from 
Virgil,  Martial,  and  Horace.  What  could 
be  happier  than  the  reply  of  Law  (after- 
wards Lord  Ellenborough),  to  an  angry 
explosion  of  Erskine,  to  whom  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kenyon,  before  whom  they  were 
pleading,  was  unduly  partial?  Fixing  his 
eye  first  on  Erskine,  and  then  on  Kenyon, 
Law  replied  in  the  words  of  the  pros- 
trate Turnus  to  iEneas : 

**  Non  me  ma  fervida  terrent 
Dicta,  ferox  I     DU  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hostis." 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  Gladstone, 


who  introduces  a  new  bit  of  Virgil  into 
each  fresh  budget  speech,  no  English  orator 
adorns  his  speeches  with  jewels  from  the 
ancient  classics.  The  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  startled  the  public  some  years  ago 
with  a  morceau  from  Seneca;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  quotation  has  nearly  passed  away. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  these  utilitarian  times 
the  public  feel  little  interest  in  sf>eeches 
made  for  rhetorical  display;  and  parlia- 
mentary orators,  knowing  this  fact,  try  to 
speak  tersely  and  to  the  point,  avoiding 
all  that  is  merely  ornamental. 

—  Shadrach  Bond  was  among  the  ear- 
liest immigrants  to  Illinois,  and  he  settled  in 
the  "American  Bottom."  As  the  settle- 
ment increased,  Judge  Bond,  who  was  a 
good  pious  man,  felt  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing to  the  people  religious  instruction ;  and 
for  this  purp>o5e  he  would  gather  together 
the  people  on  the  Lord's  day,  read  a  ser- 
mon, and  either  lead  in  prayer  or  call 
upon  some  seriously-inclined  person  to 
perform  that  duty. 

The  Rev.  I.  M.  Peck,  in  his  "Remi- 
niscences of  the  Early  Preachers,"  relates 
this  incident:  While  Judge  Bond  was 
thus  officiating  among  his  neighbors  on 
the  Lord's  day,  a  stranger,  tall  and  portly, 
and  of  grave  aspect,  entered  the  assembly. 
Besides,  his  dress  was  not  that  of  a  deer- 
skin hunting-shirt,  moccasins,  etc.,  which 
was  the  prevailing  costume  in  that  region, 
but  of  woven  cloth,  which  betrayed  a  civ- 
ilized origin.  Judge  Bond,  surmising  fhat 
he  might  be  a  "praying  man,"  invited 
him  to  address  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The 
stranger,  kneeling,  poured  forth  a  suppli- 
cation fervid  and  impressive;  and  as  he 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  Peter  Smith, 
or  "  Dutch  Pete,"  as  he  was  nick-named, — 
a  very  devout  Methodist,  who  ordinarily 
could  recognize  no  merit  except  in  a 
preacher  of  his  own  persuasion, — began  to 
twist  and  squirm  and  groan ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  stranger,  in  his  fervid  zeal,  took 
hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  "horns  of  the 
altar,"  Pete  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  shouted:  **Am^n,  at  a  wen- 
ture!'' 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  the  Rev.  j€>- 
siah  Dodge,  of  Kentucky,  the  father  of 
Henry  S.  Dodge,  long  a  United   States 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  grandfather 
of  A.  C.  Dodge,  for  many  years  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Iowa. 

—Vanity  betrays  itself  in  many  ways, 
but  some  of  the  most  infallible  symptoms 
of  it  are  the  following: 

To  offer  a  barber  a  $50  greenback  in 
pament  for  a  shave. 

To  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you  the  first  time 
she  has  seen  you. 

To  tell  people  how  intellectual  all  your 
father's  children  were. 

On  hearing  it  observed  by  the  wire- 
pullers of  your  political  party  that  a 
"strong"  candidate  must  be  nominated 
for  the  next  election,  immediately  to  offer 
yourself. 

To  hire  a  thousand  dollars  at  two  per 
cent,  a  month,  and  keep  it  on  deposit  at  a 
bank  till  pay-day. 

To  say  as  Pope  Urban  once  did,  "  Oh ! 
\v'hat  a  prodigy  of  sense  is  that  man !  He 
thinks  always  just  as  I  do." 

To  cram  your  book-case  with  the  works 
of  Kant,  Hegel,  Aristotle,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  other  deep  thinkers,  and 
read  only  Cobb's  masterpieces  and  the 
poetry  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 

To  be  elected  corporal  of  a  military 
company,  and  immediately  go  to  studying 
Jomini  and  Vauban,  or  become  eloquent 
upon  the  horrors  of  war. 

To  go  to  a  first-rate  hotel,  and  demand 
in  stentorian  tones  if  the  champagne  be 
of  the  first  quality — and  in  a  low  voice 
order  a  glass  of  ale. 

— A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  us  that  hfs 
fvife  and  daughter  are  afflicted  with  what 
they  call  "a  perfect  passion"  for  amateur 
gardening.  In  their  estimation,  learned 
botanists  are  the  greatest  of  all  philoso- 
phers. They  have  a  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  "professional  gardeners;" 
and  the  "English  system"  of  gardening 
excites  their  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Tak- 
ing  a  stroll  in  our  Chicago  Union  Park 
one  fine  day  last  summer,  they  saw,  work- 
ing among  the  flower-beds  of  that  pros- 
pective Eden,  a  burly  whiskered  gentle- 
man. "  There,"  exclaimed  Madam,  "  I  '11 
"^arrant  that  man  is  an  English  gardener 
— one  of  the  regjular  professional  ones! 


He  looks  just  like  it ! "  "  Let  us  speak  to 
him,  Mamma,  and  find  out,"  said  the 
young  darling.  Approaching  the  man 
and  accosting  him  very  politely  and  defer- 
entially, the  lady  said :  "  Sir,  excuse  the 
boldness  of  my  inquiry;  —  but  are  you 
not  an  English  gardener,  educated  to  the 
business?"  *^ Nix  verstay T^  replied  the 
"English  gardener,"  with  energy;  " Lh 
bin  ein  DeutschUindn'  !^^ 

The  enthusiastic  innocents  departed  in 
a  state  of  disgust  not  easy  to  describe. 

— Andrew  Lawson,  a  lawyer  of  much 
practice  in  the  Red  River  country  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  man  of  great  memory 
and  practical  business  sagacity.  He  was 
the  adviser  of  the  planters  far  and  near. 
A  friend  of  ours  once  called  upon  him  in 
company  with  a  relative,  to  get  at  some 
papers  belonging  to  a  deceased  father. 
Some  one  said,  "Andy,  why  don't  you 
keep  your  papers  in  order? — get  pigeon- 
holes and  file  away  everything  alpha- 
betically?" "Ah!"  said  the  old  incor- 
rigible, "no  new-fangled  pigeon-holes  for 
me!  My  papers  would  get  all  tangled 
up  in  them,  and  I  never  could  find  'em ; 
but  I  keep  all  my  papers  in  a  barrel  thar, 
and  I  know  just  w4iereabouts  in  the  barrel 
they  are."  And,  sure  enough,  in  a  few 
moments  he  went  at  his  barrel  with  both 
arms,  delving  into  the  rubbish,  and  soon 
emerged  with  the  very  papers  desired. 

— Reader,  did  you  ever  have  any  deal- 
ings with  a  professional  horse -jockey? 
Did  you  ever  know  one  to  be  outwitted — 
except  by  another  jockey?  We  have 
known  many  a  shrewd  man  who  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  eye-teeth  were  elab- 
orately cut,  to  be  "taken  in  and  done 
for"  by  them.  Men  of  other  callings 
may  be  recognized  by  some  peculiarity; 
but  there  is  none  to  betray  the  dealer  in 
spavined  and  wall-eyed  horses.  There 
are  dealers  who  look  like  clergymen,  be- 
ing dressed  always  in  black,  with  the  ad- 
dition, perhaps,  of  a  weed  on  the  hat; 
and  the  illusion  is'  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  always  mourning  over  hu- 
man depravity,  especially  lying  and  dis- 
honesty. Of  the  lapse  of  time  the  veteran 
dealer  is  as  oblivious  as  a  young  lady  who 
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has  turned  her  second  comer.  His  fif- 
teen-year-olders  are  affectionately  termed 
colts,  and  their  only  fault  is  that  they 
are  so  mettlesome.  Spring-halt  is  only 
"steadiness  of  gait,"  spavin  is  "a  tempo- 
rary stiffness  of  the  joints,"  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  kick  and  bite  is  only  the  animal's 
playfulness  —  "playful  as  a  kitten,  sir; 
that's  all."  *  A  balky  horse  "stands  like 
a  rock"  —  or  as  a  jockey  we  know  was 
wont  to  say,  "You  will  find  him  there 
every  time; "  a  runaway  who  has  smashed 
a  dozen  carriages  is  "a  horse  of  spirit — 
none  of  your  slow  crabs."  It  is  said  that 
one  of  these  veracious  gentlemen,  having 
occasion  to  sell  a  horse  that  had  killed  his 
former  owner,  coolly  advertised  that  he 
was  "to  be  sold  in  consequence  of  his 
owner  going  abroad  with  no  intention  of 
returning!^'* 

—  A  DOWN-EAST  editor  tells  a  story  of  a 
minister  in  Maine,  who  was  noted  for  the 
length  and  wearisomeness  of  his  sermons. 
One  day  when  he  had  finished  histwelfthly, 
and  got  into  the  teens^  exhausting  the  pa- 
tience of  his  hearers,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  resting  place  in  his  discourse, 
and  looking  about  over  his  audience, 
asked — "And  what  shall  I  say  more?" 
A  voice  from  the  congregation,  more  sug- 
gestive than  reverent,  imploringly  re- 
sponded :  "  Say  Amen  .^ " 

lliis  brings  to  our  recollection  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  some  years  ago  at  a 
Women's  Rights  meeting  in  one  of  our 
Northern  cities.  A  masculine -looking 
woman  mounted  the  platform,  and  began 
her  exordium  with  the  puzzling  question, 
"  Why  was  I  bom?"  A  few  moments' 
pause  followed  this  interrogation,  so  sug- 
gestive of  thought,  when  a  voice  from  the 
gallery  loudly  responded:  **Iguv  it  up!" 

—  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  dire  de- 
vices to  which  the  paragraphers  of  some 
of  our  newspapers  are  driven  nowadays  in 
the  manufacturing  of  their  "jokes'*  (the 
word  is  wildly  used,  but  we  have  no  syn- 
onym at  hand),  after  the  samples  appended 
below.  The  composing  of  such  must  be 
very  racking  to  the   intellect.      Indeed, 


the  collection  was  found  in  the  pocket  of 
an  unfortunate  bohemian  of  the  press  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  for  treatment.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  he  had  proceeded  only  half 
through  the  letter  A  in  pursuit  of  material 
for  his  pun-jol»,  and  evidently  had  in- 
tended, in  about  fifty  more  such  efforts,  to 
go  through  the  whole  alphabet  in  cold 
blood.  We  apologize  and  quote,  aiding 
the  reader  by  the  free  use  of  italics  wher- 
ever necessary) — 

"When  is  a  hat  like  an  actress?  When  it  has 
A-band-on. 

"  Spasmodic  love  —  A  nervous  affection. 

"  A  sporting y^/e;  de  te  —  A-betting  suicide. 

"  A  transmitted  tool — an  Axe-sent  (accent). 

"  Date  — Accommo-date.  [There  is  a  very  funny 
joke  Iying/^r</M  in  this  word.  W^e  regret  not 
having  discovered  it  in  season  for  its  insertion  in 
this  place.] 

"A  maritime  nobleman  —  Ac-Count  of  sales. 

"  An  Ace  which  rarely  wins  —  Grim-ace. 

"What  ailment  may  we  look  for  on  an  oakt 
A-com. 

"  How  many  Achers  constitute  suitable  grounds 
of  complaint? 

"  Good  men  for  statesmen  —  Acu-men. 

"  The  right  age  for  accumulating  —  i4</-age. 

"An  arithmetical  serpent  —  an  Adder. 

"  We  summon  a  person  of  what  race  when  we 
take  leave  of  a  friend  ?    A-Jow. 

"If  he  comes,  what  will  be  his  object?  To 
KA-monish, 

"  Adore — a  door.  [Sec  note  to  Accommodate.] 

"  If  a  full-grown  life-insurance  canvasser  should 
call  upon  a  lady  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  her  an- 
nual premium  upon  an  insurance  policy,  what 
sort  of  a  criminal  would  he  be  ?  An  Adult-to- 
rate-her. 

"A  nought  to  be  both  carried  and  set  down  — 
an  Aero-naut. 

"When  is  a  ship  not  a  ship?  When  she's 
A-float. 

"When  is  a  vessel  both  before  and  behind? 
When  she  *s  A-fore-and-after. 

"  What  Ages  should  women  avoid  ?  Shrink- 
age, vassal-age,  concubin-age,  or  any  past-your- 
age  if  you  be  already  thirty. 

"The  gate  into  which  everything  goes — the 
Aggre-gate. 

"Troublesome  tubors — Agi-tators. 

"When  may  a  man  properly  lead  others? 
When  he's  got  A-head. 

"  Aid  and  comfort —  Lemon-ade. 

"  Ditto  and  discomfort  —  Cannon-ade. 

"  A  sad  Air —  misfor-/«»/. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  rubber 
cushion  and  a  boozy  American?  One  is  Air- 
tight, and  the  other  is  whiskey-tight. 

"  When  may  a  door  be  called  crockery  ?  When 
it 's  A-jar. 

"An  undoubted  wooden-head— an  Alder-man." 
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ERASTUS    OTIS    HAVEN. 


BY  D.  C.   BROOKS. 


AMONG  the  half-dozen  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country 
which  are  seeking  to  realize  the  true 
idea  of  the  university,  alongside  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  West, 
stands  the  best  endowed  Methodist 
college  in  the  United  States — the 
Northwestern  University  at  Evans- 
ton,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Last  year,  Erastus  Otis  Haven. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  became  its  President. 
The  promise  for  the  near  future  of 
this  school,  far  surpassing  even  its 
present  importance  and  usefulness, 
and  the  distinguished  services  of  its 
new  President  in  many  notable  fields 
of  education  and  philanthropy,  render 
proper  in  these  pages  a  record  of  his 
words  and  works. 

Born  in  1820,  of  sterling  Holland 
stock,  it  is  Haven's  double  good  for- 
tune to  have  been  a  Boston  boy 
and  a  farmer  boy.  In  intervals  of 
work,  he  found  time  to  gratify  va- 
ried and  keen  intellectual  tastes ;  and 
Wade  thorough  preparation  for  col- 
lege. Entering  at  Middletown,  in 
1838,  he  not  only  mastered  liberal 
studies  but  acquired  their  uses  also. 


"Knowledge  comes;"  and  "wisdom 
lingers  *'  not  long,  when  not  only  the 
youth's  intellectual  apparatus  and  his 
raw  material  of  knowledge,  but  also 
all  his  manly  qualities  and  working 
resources,  are  put  to  the  practical 
test  in  teaching.  This — or  the  res 
angusfa  domi  necessitating  it — was 
Haven's  third  good  fortune.  In  1843 
he  began  —  as  instructor  in  the  New 
York  Amenia  Seminary  (of  which  he 
became  Principal  in  1846) — a  career 
in  the  comparatively  brief  course  of 
which  he  has  left  hardly  a  branch 
of  higher  knowledge  untaught  or  ill- 
taught,  scarcely  a  form  of  wholesome 
discipline  or  an  element  of  generous 
culture  unutilized.  His  services  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical journalist,  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  various  topics,  and  as  a  legislator, 
have  been  no  less  distinguished. 
From  1848  to  1853  he  was  pastor, 
successively,  over  three  churches  of 
New  York;  from  1853  to  1854  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  and  from  1854  to 
1856  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature,  in  the  University  of 
Michigan;  from  1856  to  1863,  editor 
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of  "Zion's  Herald,"  (Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts,) the  organ  of  New  England 
Methodism — performing  at  the  same 
time  the  duties  of  member  of  the  local 
School  Committee,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  (1862, 
1863)  of  State  Senator  from  the  First 
Middlesex  District,  being  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  Education;  from  1863 to  1869, 
President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  and,  during  the  past  year,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Northwestern  University. 

While  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, Dr.  Hav^n  introduced  and  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  laws — excusing 
Roman  Catholic  children  from  reading 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and 
permitting  it  to  be  read  by  the  teacher ; 
creating  an  Agricultural  College  and 
endowing  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy ;  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools,  and  establishing  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Science  of  which 
Agassi  z  is  the  head.  At  the  same 
time,  he  incessantly  preached  and 
lectured,  and  Was  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  in  every  good  word 
and  work  of  neighborhood  philan- 
thropy and  local  enterprise. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  during  the 
three  years  of  his  first  connection 
with  its  great  University,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  canvassed.  His  services 
to  the  University  during  this  time  have 
scarcely  been  appreciated  at  their 
true  value.  The  men  gathered  at 
Amn  Arbor,  in  1853,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Henry  P.  Tappan,  numbered 
not  a  few  of  the  most  accomplished 
proficients  in  the  various  branches  of 
liberal  learning,  and  masters  in  the 
art  of  teaching  them,  of  their  day. 
The  University — its  single  academic 
course  antiquated,  its  faculty  discord- 
ant and  disorganized,  its  students 
scattered,  the  public  confidence  gone, 
the  mere  tool  of  sects  and  the  .sport  of 
politicians — was  on  the  point  of  being 
utterly  broken  up ;  and  its  name  was 
fast  passing  into  the  limbo  to  which 
those  of  all  our  other  State  universi- 
ties had  already  gone  or  were  fast 


hastening.  Fortunately,  there  was 
good  financial  management  of  a  fund 
certain  soon  to  increase  largely;  and 
there  remained  a  few  influential  citi- 
zens from  whose  minds  neither  the 
ideal  of  a  true  university,  nor  the  hope 
of  yet  realizing  it,  had  fled.  The  origi- 
nal scheme,  though  loaded  down  in  the 
syllabus  with  scholastic  pedantnes,was 
large  and  liberal.  Around  the  same 
ideal — that  of  a  school  of  the  knowl- 
edges— was  gathered,  in  the  reform 
of  1852,  the  "new  learning"  along 
with  the  old.  The  Legislature  re- 
quired that  the  University  should 
have  a  Scientific  Department,  to  which 
young  men  should  be  admitted  with- 
out classical  preparation.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  department  was  en- 
trusted to  a  special  committee  of  the 
professors,  of  which  Haven  and  Boise 
(who  was  then  in  the  chair  of  Greek) 
were  members.  It  was  determined  to 
make  the  new  curriculum  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Classical  Department,  and 
thus  fill  out  the  perfect  circle  of 
learning  and  science.  Its  history  is 
a  record  unsurpassed  of  unbroken 
progress, — keeping  equal  pace  with 
every  advance  of  science,  and  in- 
stantly meeting  the  current  demands 
of  practical  affairs.  It  was  soon  neck 
to  neck  with  the  Classical  Course  in  a 
race  in  which  each  competitor  enjoyed 
all  that  the  other  gained.  The  whole 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  that  great 
institution  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  other  special  courses  added  to 
this  have,  from  year  to  year,  en- 
larged and  honored  its  curriculum, 
and  rendered  it  attractive  and  useful 
beyond  precedent  to  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  youth  and  variety  of 
tastes  and  needs.  Its  true  gepius  thus 
recognized  during  the  ten  years  of 
Tappan's  administration,  and  its  plan 
more  thoroughly  realized  and  vital- 
ized during  the  six  years  of  Haven's, 
the  Scientific  Department — with  its  full 
and  free  special  courses  constantly 
enlarging;  with  its  prolonged  study 
of  the  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture,  of  history,   law,   and    political 
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economy,  of  the  natural  sciences,  of 
higher  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
mechanical  and  mining  engineering 
in  all  their  applications ;  with  its  uni- 
versity course  of  lectures  covering 
the  ground  of  liberal  and  useful 
learning  in  all  its  latest  developments 
and  methods, — stands  to-day,  in  what- 
ever concerns  instruction,  discipline, 
and  culture,  the  peer  of  the  old  tim6 
Classical  Course. 

In  a  free  university,  it  had  now 
become  imperative  that  the  peopU 
should  understand  and  respect  its 
"idea**  and  approve  its  internal  econ- 
omy and  management.  Never  yet — 
whether  needed  reform  lay  in  the  di- 
rection of  change  in  the  personal  gov- 
ernment of  the  University,  in  the  lib- 
eralization of  its  courses,  or  in  the 
opening  of  its  doors  to  all — have  the 
people  of  Michigan  failed  to  speak  in 
a  voice  of  wisdom  and  authority.  It 
was  eminently  Haven*s  mission  — 
young,  untiring,  versatile,  fond,  and 
facile  of  speech  at  once  convincing 
and  persuasive — to  bring  University 
and  people  en  rapport. 

In  1863  he  was  invited  to  the  vacant 
presidency.  The  summons  was  by  tel- 
egraph; likewise  the  response.  The 
motives  which  induced  a  step  that 
seemed  to  many  sudden  and  unad- 
vised, do  honor  to  Haven's  head  and 
heart.  The  true  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  again  in  a  panic  of  terror. 
Knowing  that  Dr.  Tappan  would  not 
be  re-elected — in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  the  institution ;  enjoy- 
ing the  manly  respect  of  all  parties  to 
the  recent  conflict,  and  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  nearly  all;  familiar  with 
the  people  of  the  State  and  the  genius 
of  its  institutions — he  was  inspired 
with  a  chivalrous  desire  to  return  and 
help  to  make  the  University  a  success. 
He  had  just  received  urgent  invita- 
tions to  a  similar  position  from  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  colleges  of  his 
denomination.  East  and  West — from 
this  at  Evanston,  a  standing  one,  we 
might  say;  while  the  highest  places 
of  the   church  were    open  to   him. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that,  having  in  hand 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  "case** 
of  college  management  that  ever 
arose,  even  in  our  wayward  and  ca- 
pricious community,  he  within  a 
month  achieved  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess; and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
there  remained — neither  in  the  Uni- 
versity nor  out  of  it — a  trace  of  the 
bitter  dissension  that  threatened  to 
rend  and  ruin  the  institution. 

We  speak  not  now  of  his  general 
endowments — scholarship  varied  and 
thorough,  practical  habits  of  thought, 
fascinating  accomplishment  of  speech ; 
but,  dominating  these,  of  qualities  of 
an  intimately  personal  nature — the 
eminently  "winning**  qualities:  fair- 
ness; tolerance;  courtesy  unstudied, 
but  of  art  consummate;  purity  and 
transparency  of  motive  and  purpose; 
a  temper  dispassionate,  incapable  of 
heat  and  bias ;  keen  insight  into  char- 
acter, with  quick  and  varm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  in  men; — all  these, 
instinct  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
University,  the  single  eye  distracted 
from  that  end  by  no  considerations 
of  fear  or  favor.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  nearly  doubled,  though  the 
standards  for  admission  were  materi- 
ally raised ;  the  internal  economy  was 
renovated  and  improved;  the  "Sen- 
ate" of  the  faculties  exercised  its 
proper  and  useful  functions ;  efficient 
discipline  was  secured,  though  "per- 
sonal government**  scarcely  made  it- 
self felt.  The  University,  however, 
had  but  fairly  begun  its  mature 
growth,  though  its  income  was  at 
the  maximum.  The  Regents,  hav- 
ing decided  to  appeal  once  more  to 
the  Legislature,  commissioned  Presi- 
dent Haven  to  represent  them.  An 
act  was  passed,  granting  aid  on  con- 
dition of  the  appointment  to  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  a  Professor  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. The  condition  reflected 
the  opinion  of  a  large  minority  of 
citizens.  Dr.  Haven  simply  urged 
the  necessity  of  making  the  Medical 
Department  (like  that  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe)  strictly  and  broadly 
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scientific.  These  views  carried  such 
weight  with  all  who  loved,  not  their 
favorite  system  less  but  the  University 
more,  that  the  next  Legislature,  re- 
moving this  onerous  condition,  pro- 
vided for  a  slight  increase  of  the 
State  tax — 515.000  annually.  The  in- 
come from  this  and  other  sources  was 
nearly  doubled.  Every  department 
has  reaped  the  fruits — the  Medical, 
in  a  course  of  pharmacy  and  a  hos- 
pital ;  the  Literary,  by  new  materiel  of 
study;  the  Scientific  school,  by  the 
addition  of  mining  and  mechanical 
engineering;  and  the  Law,  by  sub- 
stantial enlargement  of  its  facilities. 

Another  engrossing  question  was 
appealed  to  the  Legislature — the 
admission  of  women.  Dr.  Haven, 
while- maintaining  that  in  theory  men 
and  women  should  enjoy  equal  ad- 
vantages, did  not,  as  President  of  the 
University,  advise  the  opening  of  its 
doors  to  women,  until  the  Legislature, 
having  twice  decided  to  make  no 
other  provision,  finally  recommended 
their  admission.  He  then  advised 
that  the  University,  instead  of  waiting 
to  have  the  matter  thrust  upon  it. 
should  take  up  the  new  policy  and 
guide  and  shape  it.  The  question 
has  been  thus  decided;  and  women, 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  to 
the  academic  courses,  are  now  de- 
manding the  "freedom"  of  the  schools 
of  Medicine  and  Law. 

Dr.  Haven  finally  accepted  the 
call  to  the  Northwestern  University. 
He  could  not  have  done  this  had  he 
not  been  convinced  that  the  school 
he  left  had  achieved  a  secure  po- 
sition, and  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sources of  the  other  were  such  as  to 
enable  it,  under  experienced  manage- 
ment, to  speedily  attain  the  university 
rank.  Already  a  university  course 
has  been  laid  out ;  a  union  with  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  has  been 
effected;  a  law  school  of  equal  grade 
will  scon  be  opened;  and,  by  the 
extension  of  the  corporate  manage- 
ment to  the  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, a  concrete  university  will  soon 


be  in  operation.  The  medical  and 
theological  schools  have  their  own 
endowments  (the  "latter  115,000  a 
year);  and  the  "University  Fund," 
now  yielding  |20,ooo,  will  ultimately 
realize  $60,000  a  year.  Among  nota- 
ble additions  to  working  resources 
is  that  of  the  private  library  of  Max 
Schultze,  for  many  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Prus- 
sia. Containing  12,000  volumes,  in 
the  modern  languages,  it  is  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  variety  and 
value  of  its  collections  in  special  de- 
partments. 

Externally,  the  beautiful  university 
site,  with  its  massive  and  handsome 
buildings,  is  fast  assuming  the  air  of  a 
modernized  Grove  of  Academus — its 
classic  shades  the  resort,  in  largely 
increasing  numbers,  of  men  and 
women  on  equal  ground. 

The  lesson  of  the  life  here  sketched 
is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  life 
itself.  To  bring  principle  the  most 
exalted  and  character  the  purest  to 
practical  affairs,  thereby  to  make 
the  most  of  the  common  opportu- 
nities and  the  common  things  of  to- 
day, by  the  exercise  of  powers  which 
are  men's  common  endowment, — 
such  is.  as  we  conceive,  the  problem 
of  the  '^higher  life"  in  our  crowded, 
intense,  and  practical  civilization.  To 
natures,  few  and  far  between,  whose 
"mission"  is  that  of  "genius,"  be- 
longs not  this  excellence.  Its  condi- 
tions,— within  the  reach  and  sphere 
of  all,  in  higher  or  lower  degree, — 
consist  in  the  co-existence,  the  co-opo- 
ration,  the  fellowship  of  useful  quali- 
ties "not  too  bright  or  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food."  In  a 
word,  a  man's  usefulness  is  the  re- 
sultant of  a  multitude  of  minor  forces 
which  mould  into  one  "many  men  of 
many  minds."  It  is  a  fine  thing  custo- 
dire  custodes;  a  high  function  docere 
doctores.  But  the  practical  thing  for 
the  mass  of  the  thoughtful,  the  edu- 
cated, the  earnest,  to  do,  is  to  seek  to 
swell  the  rank  and  file  of  the  grand 
army  of  progress  over  whom  a  few 
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stand   guard,    and    to    multiply    the 
numbers  of  the  taught. 

Of  this  perfection  of  the  practical, 
Haven  is  so  pre-eminently  an  exam- 
ple that  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  his 
genius;  but  it  is  a  genius  rich  in  in- 
spiration to  multitudes  who  may  never 
attain  the  high  ideal.     For  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  has  here  reached 
such  fruitage  are  the  same  by  which 
the  mass  of  men  achieve  their  highest. 
Here  is  the  measure  of  Haven's  power. 
It  seeks  out  many  useful  interests.     It 
reaches  multitudes  at  myriad  points. 
Not  only  as  a  worker,  but  as  a  writer 
and  speaker,  his  strength  is  the  same. 
"The  style  is  the  man."     He  moves 
upon  the  common  plane.     He  neither 
bears   you  aloft  to  ethereal  heights, 
whose  "airs  from  heaven**   are  too 
rarified  for  mortal  breath;    nor  yet 
does  he  drag  you  down  to  the  depths, 
to   face    tempestuous    "blasts    from 
hell.**    He  leads  you  along  the  beaten 
paths  of  the  actual,  amid  the  broad 
and   wholesome    sunlight,    into    the 
teeming  fields  where  the  multitudes 
of  common  men  are  engaged  in  com- 
mon toils ;  and  there,  if  he  ever  wins 
your  gaze  from  the  work  that  is  doing 
or  to  be  done,  it  is  to  open  your  eyes 
to   the   simplest   beauties,  —  to    "the 
splendor  in  the  grass,  the  glory  in  the 
flower.**     His  is  no  "oratory.**     He 
talks  to  you   of  every-day  concerns 
in  the  familiar  words  of  home.     Be 
his  subject  what  it  may, — his  audi- 
ence   the    scholastic,    the    man    of 
affairs,  the  citizen,  the  laborer, — he 
fails  not  to  bring  his  topic,  or  at  least 
its  lesson,  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  all.     At  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, his    Sunday   afternoon    dis- 
courses   attracted     eager    audiences, 
which  filled  the  largest  church  in  the 
city.     For  all  these,  he  brought  forth 
from  the  divine  storehouse  things  new 


and  old.  In  these,  and  in  his  secular 
addresses,  he  grasped  many  interests; 
he  touched  diverse  topics,  nihil  quod 
Utigit  non  omavit.  Whatever  else 
he  is,  he  is  always  practical.  His 
discourses  have  been  sometimes  criti- 
cised by  those  who  are  so  shallow 
as  to  confound  the  art  of  bringing 
thought  to  the  surface  with  superfi- 
ciality. They  rarely  fail  to  gather  up 
and  utilize  the  profoundest  thoughts, 
the  remotest  theorizings,  the  largest 
generalizations.  But  his  style  is  a 
means,  not  an  end ;  like  the  air,  itself 
invisible,  it  reveals  all  things;  its 
charm  is  that  of  purity,  giving  clear 
vision — never  distortion  or  mirage. 
The  still  waters  of  his  discourse  run 
deep;  his  words  always  "set  hearts 
beating  pure,*'  if  rarely  "fast.** 

At  Detroit,  a  year  ago,  he  inno- 
cently raised  a  tempest  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical tea-pot  by  doing  what  he  had 
often  done  in  the  East — preaching  a 
Christian  sermon  in  sC  Unitarian  pul- 
pit. It  fails  to  appear,  however,  that 
on  these  occasions  he  deviated  from 
the  orthodox  standard  of  doctrine  in 
his  church.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  habit  of  his  mind,  as  it  is  the  in- 
stinct of  his  pure  heart  and  generous 
nature,  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
truth  in  doctrine  and  excellence  in 
character  wherever  found. 

The  local  paper  quoted  below  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  fond  fellowship  in 
which  Dr.  Haven  always  stands  with 
whatever  community  he  lives  among. 
In  noticing  his  anticipated  departure, 
it  says : 

"He  is  a  'brother  beloved'  in 
Maiden;  and  if  we  should  ever  re- 
turn to  the  'old  ways'  of  having  but 
one  minister  and  one  meeting-house 
in  town,  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Haven 
would  receive  *a  call.*" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  SISTER   OF  CHARITY. 

THE  incident  which  I  have  just 
related  gave  me  a  desire  for 
working.  If  the  Countess  were  to 
accept  my  return  and  to  comprehend 
this  spontaneous  declaration  of  my 
heart,  I  was  anxious  to  employ  the  time 
during  which  I  was  to  be  separated 
from  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der myself  worthy  of  her.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  become  an 
attorney,  but  I  wanted  to  study  law  in 
order  not  to  be  unskilled  in  the  strug- 
gles of  practical  life ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  wanted  to  develop  and  cultivate 
my  mind  in  every  respect  as  much  as 
possible.  I  therefore  went  to  work 
with  a  sort  of  fury. 

I  procured  all  the  serious  books 
which  I  could  get  hold  of  in  the  coun- 
try. I  began  to  study,  by  myself,  for- 
eign languages,  music,  drawing,  and 
natural  history ;  and  resolved  to  spend 
the  next  year  at  Paris,  and  there  to 
take  as  many  lessons  as  my  purse 
and  my  strength  would  permit.  My 
father,  who  had  always  been  proud  to 
see  me  read  and  write  occasionally, 
was  delighted  and  amazed  at  seeing 
me  writing  and  reading  day  and  night. 

With  anxiety  I  awaited  the  result  of 
my  declaration  to  the  Countess,  and 
was  highly  disappointed  not  to  hear 
at  all  from  her  in  return. 

My  vacation  expired.  I  started  for 
Paris  without  any  fixed  project;  but, 
relishing  my  studies,  and  desirous  of 
redeeming  my  failure  on  the  stage,  by 
which  my  self-esteem  had  suffered,  I 
was  true  to  my  resolve.  I  isolated 
myself  from  my  former  companions 
of  pleasure,  secluded  myself  with  my 
books,  and    left    my  room   only  to 


attend  the  lectures  at  the  college  or  to 
take  my  private  lessons. 

I  had  been  about  a  month  in  Paris 
when  I  received  from  the  Countess 
these  few  lines: 

"  I  have  travelled.  On  my  return  I 
find  your  note.  How  it  troubles  me ! 
What  does  it  mean?  Explain  your- 
self! Why  was  it  No  at  first  ?  Why 
is  it  Vfs  now? 

"Answer  me  under  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Agathe  Bouret,  Paris 
Post-Office.  In  two  days  I  shall  have 
your  letter.** 

I  answered: 

"I  love  you  without  having  seen 
you.  I  love  you  in  spite  of  all  that 
separates  us.  I  will  be  as  sincere  as 
yourself.  When  I  heard  you  at  Blois, 
I  was  bewitched.  Your  letter  has  dis- 
persed the  "vain  phantoms.  It  has 
taken  me  as  the  wave  takes  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  and  makes  him  its 
plaything.  I  was  crazy  when  1  dared 
to  tell  you  what  I  did,  and  I  am  still 
crazy  to  dare  to  repeat  it  to  you.  I 
lessen  myself,  I  ruin  myself  in  your 
eyes,  by  confessing  that  I  am  but  a 
wreck. 

"You  have  named,  you  have 
guessed,  her  whom  I  loved.  She 
does  not  know  it,  she  has  never 
guessed  it.  She  will  never  know  it; 
and  now  you  will  see  in  me  nothing 
more  than  what  I  really  am — a  child ! 
Yes — but  a  child  that  wants  to  be- 
come a  man,  and  that  works  to  learn, 
to  comprehend,  and  to  be.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  I  must  give  you  my  ob- 
scure name,  and  that  I  must  receive 
in  return  your  fortune,  which  humbles 
me  and  drives  me  to  despair!  Tell 
me  that  you  will  love  me  still,  that 
you  will  write  to  me,  that  you  will 
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encourage  me,  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  love  you.  To  love — to  love! 
Let  us  speak  only  of  loving  each 
other !  That  is  the  only  thing  I  am 
capable  of  understanding,  of  feeling; 
—  all  the  rest  is  but  a  dream !  *' 
A  week  after,  she  wrote  to  me : 
"Imperia  is  very  graceful,  aristo- 
cratic, and  pretty.  1  know  who  she 
is.  She  is  of  higher  family  than 
myself.  She  is  bound  to  recover 
by  her  talent  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion which  she  has  lost  through  a 
fault  which  was  none  of  hers.  You 
have  loved  her,  which  was  but  too 
natural.  She  has  never  discov 
ered  it, — a  proof  that  she  is  chaste, 
and  that  you  respect  her  deeply.  Not 
to  confess  one's  love  is  the  greatest 
love  one  can  feel.  Shall  /  tell  her — 
I  ?  At  present,  my  whole  happiness, 
my  whole  pride,  shall  consist  in  se- 
curing her  happiness  by  uniting  her 
to  a  man  worthy  of  her.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  she  does  not  love  you.  Do 
not  struggle  with  yourself!  Perhaps 
you  would  then  lose  that  sincerity 
toward  yourself  which  at  present  con- 
stitutes the  nobleness  and  the  charm 
of  your  character.  Remain  thus, — 
for  thus  1  shall  love  you,  as  a  sister 
loves  her  brother,  as  9-  mother  loves  her 
child; — you  are  still  a  child.  In  one 
word,  I  will  go  to  the  Hague,  explain 
everything  to  Bellamare,  and  we  shall 
work  skilfully,  delicately,  and  reso- 
lutely, for  you.  I  lead  Imperia  into 
your  arms — I  marry  her  to  you — and 
then  I  make  myself  known." 

This  letter  crushed  me.  I  saw  that 
I  was  lost.  My  unknown  lady  was 
the  most  valiant,  the  most  generous 
of  women, — but  she  was  a  woman, 
I  had  been  foolish  to  be  sincere.  She 
distrusted  my  confession;  she  no 
longer  believed  in  me.  She  sent  me 
back  to  Imperia;  and  what  I  had 
been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the 
latter,  she  wrote  to  me  without  re- 
morse : — "  Farewell ! " — that  is  to  say, 
"Love  whomsoever  you  please!" 
Haughty  and  proud  in  the  romance 
of  love,  she  pretended  to  the  leading 


roie,  and  disdained  to  stoop  to  a 
struggle  with  a  rival.  She  did  not 
care  to  assist  me  in  struggling  against 
a  possible  relapse,  to  trouble  herself 
with  healing  the  fresh  wound  of  my 
heart.  She  had  the  spirit  of  offering 
herself,  but  not  that  of  conquering  a 
rival. 

While  recalling  to  my  mind  all  I 
had  heard  in  the  Blue  Chamber,  I  saw 
that  her  proceedings  expressed  this 
blending  of  courage  and  prudence. 
She  had  first  inquired  whether  my 
heart  were  perfectly  free,  whether  she 
could  take  possession  of  it  without 
danger.  She  would  not  permit  Bella- 
mare to  tell  me  of  her,  without  hav- 
ing ascertained  this  essential  point. 
Doubtless  Bellamare  had  satisfied 
her  in  this  respect ;  and  she  had  at- 
tributed my  refusal  solely  to  the  mod- 
est pride  of  a  ]X)or  devil  frightened  by 
a  rdld  which  he  considered  above  his 
capabilities.  For  that  reason  she  had 
written  me  that  remarkable  letter 
which  had  vanquished  me,  and  which 
left  her  triumphing  over  me. 

That  is  what  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood. Instead  of  answering  her,  I 
ought  to  have  applied  to  the  sincere 
and  discreet  confidant  of  our  love. 
But  I  had  not  dared  to  deliver  my 
secrets  into  the  keeping  of  the  excel- 
lent Bellamare.  He  was  too  near 
Imperia.  He  might  have  caused  her 
to  guess  that  I  loved  her,  or  that  I 
loved  her  no  longer. 

But  what  should  I  reply  to  the 
Countess?  I  tried  in  vain.  Every 
flight  of  passionate  love,  every  prot- 
estation of  sincerity,  which  I  tried  to 
express,  plunged  me  but  more  deeply 
into  the  slough  of  my  humiliation.  I 
no  longer  found  within  me  the  power 
of  convincing  her.  With  her  confi- 
dence, my  own  had  disappeared.  She 
treated  me  like  an  irresolute  child — 
almost  like  a  deceitful  one;  and  I 
asked  myself  whether  she  might  not 
be  in  the  right,  whether  she  did  not 
read  more  clearly  in  my  heart  than  I 
did  myself. 

I  did  not  answer  her; — that  is  to 
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say,  I  wrote  twenty,  perhaps  even 
thirty,  letters;  but  I  burned  them  all. 
And  whenever  I  burned  a  letter,  I  felt 
satisfied,  and  said  to  myself:  "  Do  not 
enter  upon  a  struggle  in  which  you 
will  succumb!  Even  if  this  woman 
would  love  you  sufficiently  to  dispense 
with  a  disproportionate  marriage,  and 
to  attach  herself  to  you,  she  will  at 
some  moment  recover  her  independ- 
ence,— because  she  is  stronger  and 
more  collected  than  you ;  because  her 
r6le  is  superior  to  yours,  and  crushes 
you.  You  will  love  her  passionately, 
desperately,  with  the  impetuous  ardor 
of  youth,  and  with  all  the  errors  of  inex- 
perience. No,  no ! — a  thousand  times 
no !  Tear  her  from  your  imagination ; 
and  if  the  seduction  of  her  charms 
has  penetrated  into  your  soul,  rather 
crush  and  grind  your  heart  than  de- 
base and  dishonor  it!" 

And  I  abode  by  this  decision.  I 
did  not  write  again.  I  plunged  anew 
desperately  into  my  studies.  I  ab- 
stained from  all  pleasure;  I  stayed 
away  from  the  theatre;  they  saw  me 
no  more  at  the  Odeon.  I  did  not 
acquire  many  attainments,  but  many 
notions.  I  perceived,  with  a  pleasure 
mingled  with  terror,  that  I  learned 
everything  easily ;  that  I  was  qualified 
for  everything, — that  is  to  say,  per- 
haps, qualified  for  nothing.  I  thought 
no  more  of  Imperia ;  I  believed  that  I 
was  cured  of  my  love  for  her. 

In  the  month  of  April,  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  environs  of  Paris,  in 
the  hope  of  refreshing  myself  by  vio- 
lent exercise  in  the  open  air.  But  on 
coming  home,  I  had  to  go  to  bed.  I 
had  a  brain  fever. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  me 
during  my  sleep  and  my  delirium. 
One  morning  I  became  conscious  of 
great  exhaustion.  I  recognized  my 
chamber.  I  believed  that  I  was  quite 
alone,  and  fell  asleep  again  with  the 
consciousness  of  desiring  rest.  I  was 
saved. 

I  dreamed.  Clear  images  replaced 
the  formless  and  nameless  phantoms 
which  had  hurried  me  along  in  the 


chaos  of  insanity.  I  saw  Imperia  again . 
She  was  in  a  garden  full  of  flowers,  and 
I  called  her  for  the  rehearsal  which 
was  to  take  place  in  another  garden 
close  by.  I  raised  myself  in  my  bed, 
and  called  her  in  a  feeble  voice.  I 
was  dreaming  yet,  though  quite 
awake. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me,  my 
dear  friend?'*  answered  a  sweet  and 
real  voice ;  and  the  charming  head  of 
my  dear  comrade  appeared  to  me,  in- 
clined over  my  own. 

I  shut  my  eyes  again,  believing  that 
I  was  dreaming  still.  But  I  opened 
them  again  on  feeling  her  little  hand 
on  my  brow,  from  which  she  wiped 
off  the  perspiration.  It  was  indeed 
Imperia.  My  fever  had  passed  off, 
and  I  was  no  longer  delirious.  She 
had  been  there  three  days,  and  had 
nursed  me  as  though  I  were  her 
brother.  Bellamare  and  Moranbois, 
who  had  come  with  her  to  Paris  to 
make  their  annual  engagements,  re- 
lieved her  in  turn  at  my  side.  Then 
she  rested  awhile  in  an  adjoining 
room ;  but  she  did  not  leave  me.  She 
told  me  all  this,  while  forbidding  me 
to  get  excited  or  to  put  any  questions 
to  her.  "You  are  saved,"  she  said  to 
me;  "you  want  much  rest.  We  are 
here,  and  we  shall  not  leave  you  until 
you  are  quite  well.  Do  not  thank  us. 
It  is  our  duty  to  assist  you ;  and  now, 
since  we  are  no  longer  alarmed,  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  us.*' 

She  was  charmingly  familiar  with 
me, — either  from  a  sentiment  of  ma- 
ternal devotion,  or  because  she  had 
adopted,  during  our  separation,  the 
familiar  customs  common  among 
strolling  actors.  I  covered  her  hands 
with  kisses;  I  wept  like  a  child;  I 
adored  her. 

During  my  illness,  Imperia  had 
nursed  me  like  a  sister  of  charity. 
The  good  R^ine,  who  had  returned 
to  the  Odeon,  came  also  to  nurse  me, 
but  with  too  much  noise  and  zeal.  I 
felt  really  at  no  time  better  than  when 
Imperia  was  near  me.  Anna  paid  me 
a  very  affectionate  little  visit ;  but  she 
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had  a  jealous  lover  who  would  not 
permit  her  to  come  again. 

My  reflection  having  returned,  I 
soon  began  to  practise  artifices. 
They  often  spoke  of  me  in  a  whisper 
in  my  room,  and  the  torpor  of  con- 
valescence rendered  me  indifferent  as 
to  what  they  could  say.  Upon  gradu- 
ally retaking  possession  of  myself, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  listen  and 
to  discover,  if  it  were  possible,  some 
revelation  of  the  true  sentiments  of 
Imperia  concerning  me.  From  time 
to  time  I  feigned,  therefore,  a  pro- 
found sleep,  which  no  noise  was  able 
to  disturb;  and  I  took  great  pains  not 
to  lose  a  word,  even  while  giving  to 
my  physiognomy  the  immobility  of 
complete  deafness.  This  time  I  played 
comedy  first-rate,  indeed. 

The  only  interesting  dialogue,  how- 
ever, which  I  overheard,  was  the  fol- 
lowing, which  took  place  between 
Bellamare  and  Imperia: 

"  He  has  always  this  excellent 
sleep?"  asked  Bellamare. 

"Always,"  replied  Imperia. 

"And  you  are  not  at  all  tired?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  is  even 
more  handsome  than  ever,  with  this 
paleness  and  his  black  beard?" 

"Yes,  he  reminds  me  of  Delacroix*s 
Hamlet." 

"See  here,  my  daughter:  It  is 
really  incomprehensible  to  n>e  that 
you  have  not,  in  good  earnest  and  in 
due  honor,  fallen  in  love  with  this 
handsome  and  honest  boy." 

"What  do  you  want?  I  do  not 
like  handsome  men." 

"  Because  they  generally  are  stupid. 
But  this  one  is  very  smart." 

"To  be  sure,  I  am  morally  in  love 
with  him." 

"Morally/  Do  you  know  that  in 
your  mouth  such  a  phrase  is  very  del- 
icate. Mademoiselle  de  Valclos?" 

"Never  fear.  Monsieur  Bellamare! 
I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and 
as  the  stage  has  revealed  to  me  many 
things  which  the  world  does  not  see 
so  openly,  I  need  not  feign  ignorance 


with  you/  I  know  that  love  is  a  fever 
which  certain  looks  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce. I  know  that  ugly  persons 
sometimes  inspire  violent  passions, 
and  that  beautiful  persons  can  be 
smitten  with  them  if  they  are  not  ex- 
clusively in  love  with  themselves. 
But  I  assure  you,  I  have  never  felt  the 
smallest  degree  of  confusion  near 
Laurence — or  Leon,  who  is  also  very 
good-looking,  and  not  at  all  stupid. 
And  why  not?  I  cannot  tell  you.  1 
am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
eyes  are  not  artistic,  and  cannot  be 
impressed  with  physical  beauty." 

"  That  is  strange.  Tell  me,  is  your 
preferred  one  homely?" 

"  He  ought  to  be." 

"Look  here,  my  dear  pupil.  It  is 
quite  a  long  while  since  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  confidential 
talk  with  you.  Now  tell  me,  does  this 
preferred  mortal  really  exist?" 

"You  do  not  believe  in  him?" 

"  I  have  never  believed  in  him." 

"And  you  have  been  right,"  replied 
Imperia,  while  suppressing  a  strange 
little  laugh. 

"  Why  did  you  invent  such  a  story  ?  " 

"  In  order  to  be  left  alone." 

"Ah,  then  you  have  mistrusted  me, 
too ;  for  yoti  have  never  confided  this 
stratagem  to  me!" 

"  I  have  never  mistrusted  you,  my 
friend,  never ! " 

"  And  you  are  determined  never  to 
love?" 

"Quite  determined." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  be  pos- 
sible?" 

"  It  has  been  possible  until  now." 

"  But  if  Laurence  should  love  you  ?" 

"Do  you  believe  that?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  believe  it.  Perhaps 
he  left  us  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at 
your  indifference." 

"I  hope  that  you  are  mistaken.  I 
am  very  fond  of  him,  but  I  do  not 
lov^  him ;  and  that  is  not  my  fault." 

"  I  guess  I  have  told  you,  without 
betraying  any  secret,  that  a  lady  of 
rank  is  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"You  have  told  me  so.    But  that 
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did  not  make  me  anxious  to  please 
him.     I  am  not  a  coquette.*' 

"You  are  perfect,  —  I  know  it;  — 
and  I  for  one  will  never  say  that  a 
woman  without  love  is  a  monster.  I 
have  seen  so  many  monsters  of  either 
sex  in  love,  and  I  have  dreamed  in  my 
youth  so  many  stupid  things  which 
I  believed  to  be  sublime " 

"  That  at  present  you  do  not  believe 
in  anything?" 

"I  believe  in  nothing  but  virtue, 
which  I  have  met  with  two  or  three 
times  in  my  life,  marching  like  a 
serene  goddess  on  the  dirty  pavement 
of  hell,  and  never  receiving  even  a 
spot  on  her  dress,  which  remained 
white  and  brilliant  in  the  midst  of  dirt 
and  impurity.  You  are  one  of  these 
fantastic  impersonations  of  virtue, 
before  whotn  I  bow  profoundly,  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Valclos! — But  now,  my 
dear  child,  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  ex- 
pect my  dinner  has  been  waiting  for 
me  some  time.** 

This  was  the  conversation  which  told 
me  the  irrevocable  truth  in  all  candor ; 
and,  what  may  perhaps  appear  sur- 
prising, I  was  not  very  painfully  af- 
fected by  it.  A  convalescent  has  no 
lively  impressions;  I  might  almost 
say  that  he  has  but  one  aim — namely, 
to  live,  no  matter  at  what  price ; — and, 
besides,  I  had  already  sincerely  re- 
nounced Imperia,  when  I  offered  my 
heart  to  the  Countess.  I  would  have 
despised  myself  if  the  least  irresolute- 
ness  had  justified  the  offensive  sus- 
picion of  my  unknown  admirer.  Even 
after  the  tacit  rupture  which  these  sus- 
picions had  brought  about  between 
her  and  myself,  I  would  have  consid- 
ered it  very  indelicate  to  return  to  my 
first  love.  I  therefore  swore  to  my- 
self to  be  to  Imperia  only  what  she 
wanted  me  to  be — her  brother  and 
her  friend.  I  gave  to  the  sentiments 
with  which  she  inspired  me  the  names 
of  tenderness  and  gratitude.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  we  easily  accept  these 
impossible  compromises.  We  be- 
lieve ourselves  so  strong !  — our  pride 
ij  so  ingenuous! 


As  soon  as  I  could  sit  up,  Imperia 
left  me.  But  the  next  day,  which  I 
spent  in  my  arm-chair  before  a  pleas- 
ant fire,  she  came  back ;  and,  without 
taking  off  her  hat  or  cloak,  she  kept 
me  company  during  the  afternoon.  I 
was  strong  enough  to  chat  without 
fatigue,  and  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
the  pecuniary  situation  of  Bellamare. 
I  asked  her  if  the  troupe  had  done 
well  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

"No,**  said  Imperia,  "quite  the 
contrary ;  our  tour  with  you  had  been 
very  profitable,  but  after  you  left  us 
our  receipts  fell  off  considerably; 
and,  besides,  living  is  high  in  the 
North.  So  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  we  have  arrived  here  with  an 
empty  cash-box.  If  I  had  not  had 
on  hand  quite  an  amount  of  valuable 
embroidery-work,  which  I  could  turn 
into  money,  I  really  do  not  know  how 
we  would  have  got  along.  But  at 
present  we  have  the  means  to  pay  for 
our  board  and  lodging.  Leon  has 
gone  to  Blois  to  see  his  friend,  whom 
you  know,  I  believe,  and  who  has  ad- 
vanced Bellamare  a  sum  of  money.** 

I  intended  to  put  one  of  my  own 
one-thousand-franc  notes  into  the 
cash-box  of  the  troupe;  and  continued 
to  inquire  about  their  prospects.  Bel- 
lamare had  formed  a  great  project  for 
the  summer.  He  intended  to  leave 
France,  where  they  had  too  many- 
rivals;  and  said  that,  French  beings 
the  universal  language,  if  good  actors 
were  starving  at  home,  it  was  owin^ 
to  their  want  of  courage  to  go  abroad. 

The  same  evening,  it  was  Moran- 
bo  is*  turn  to  keep  me  company.  I 
offered  him  my  contribution,  but  he 
refused  it.  He  said  that  the  troupe 
might  readily  accept  a  loan  from 
Leon,  who  would  some  day  receive  a 
vast  inheritance ;  but  they  could  not 
accept  one  from  me,  as  they  knew 
very  well  that  my  fortune  was  too 
small  to  support  Bellamare*s  under- 
taking. "No;  Leon  has  given  us  a 
thousand  francs,**  he  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, "and  that  will  suffice  to  set  us 
afloat  again.    But  if  you  want  to  be 
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useful  to  Bellamare,  come  and  join 
our  company,  and  travel  with  us.  ' 

And  then  he  explained  to  me  that 
Bellamare,  Leon,  Imperia,  Anna, 
Marco,  and  himself,  had  resolved  to 
form  a  joint>stock  company ;  and  that, 
after  having  paid  off  the  salaries  of  the 
members  and  the  common  expenses, 
they  would  equally  divide  the  profits. 

"  Profits,  you  must  know,"  he  added, 
"there  will  be  none.  But  we  shall 
have  managed  to  live,  work,  eat,  and 
travel,  during  a  year,  without  being  a 
burden  to  any  one.  See  if  you  can 
be  one  of  the  company.  It  would  be 
good  for  you  to  shake  your  sauce-pan 
and  to  let  your  stove  get  a  little  cooler. 
That  is  what  the  physicians  say.  It 
would  not  do  for  you  to  travel  quite 
alone.  That  is  too  expensive,  and 
quite  sad  besides.  In  our  company 
you  will  be  merry,  and  the  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  receipts.** 

"  I  would  gladly  accept,*'  I  replied, 
"  if  I  had  talent  enough  to  contribute 
my  own  share  to  the  receipts.  But  I 
have  none,  and  would  be  a  burden.*' 

"You  are  mistaken.  Talent  or  no 
talent,  you  attract  the  sex  and  fill  our 
proscenium  boxes.  Leon  is  in  tender 
roies  much  worse  than  you.  They 
like  him  only  in  the  drama.  For 
want  of  money,  we  were  unable  to  re- 
place  you  by  another  leading  actor. 
You  were  very  useful  to  us;  that  is 
what  we  discovered  after  your  depart- 
ure. Our  receipts  fell  off  consider- 
ably.** 

I  confessed  to  Moranbois  that  this 
exhibition  of  my  person  was  very  hu- 
miliating to  me.  In  order  to  be  for- 
given for  sitting  as  a  model  before  an 
audience,  a  man  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  their  intellect  as  well  as  their 
eyes.  But  Moranbois,  penetrating 
and  intelligent  though  he  was,  under- 
stood none  of  my  scruples,  and  made 
fun  of  me.  He  thought  that  a  hand- 
some and  well-built  man  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  exhibiting  himself.  I  saw 
suddenly  reappear  in  him  the  former 
mountebank,  the  Hercules  of  the 
cross-roadsi  who  had  been  fond  of  ex- 


hibiting his  powerful  trunk  and  his 
muscular  arms. 

I  consulted  Imperia  on  the  propoi 
sition  of  Moranbois.  At  first  she 
greeted  this  news  with  sincere  joy; 
but  soon  I  saw  that  she  was  becoming 
alarmed  and  irresolute.  I  supposed 
that,  frightened  by  the  conjectures  of 
Bellamare,  she  was  afraid  of  encour- 
aging my  love.  I  reassured  her  by 
telling  her  that  I  was  engaged  to  a 
young  girl  in  my  village,  but  that  I 
was  too  young  to  think  of  marrying 
her  already,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad,  at  least  for  a  season.  I 
thought  I  might  tell  her  the  same  story 
she  had  told  me ;  and,  just  as  she  had 
attributed  to  herself  a  lover  in  order 
to  preserve  herself  from  my  atten- 
tions, I  invented  one  in  order  to  pre- 
serve myself  from  her  distrust. 

Thenceforth  she  insisted  on  taking 
me  along ;  and  my  physician  decided 
in  her  favor.  He  said  that  if  I  should 
take  up  my  studies  before  six  months 
of  rest,  I  was  lost.  Moranbois  and 
Bellamare  received  me  with  enthusi- 
asm. Bellamare  drew  up  the  articles 
of  our  association  and  partnership; 
but  we  compelled  him  to  add  a  clause 
by  means  of  which  he  continued  to 
maintain  absolute  authority  as  man- 
ager, both  over  his  partners  and  over 
the  other  members  of  the  troupe. 

Anna  courageously  parted  with  her 
lover,  who  had  abused  her  terribly, 
but  whom  she  nevertheless  mourned. 
This  girl,  so  foolish  and  unhappy  in 
her  love-affairs,  was  in  her  friendships 
one  of  the  most  estimable  and  sub- 
stantial of  women.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me  join  the  new  com- 
pany. Leon,  who  had  returned  from 
Blois,  and  Marco,  who  had  come  back 
from  Rouen,  greeted  me  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  and  assured  me 
time  and  again  that  I  was  a  first-rate 
actor.  We  started  for  Italy  in  the 
last  days  of  August,  without  waiting 
for  the  close  of  the  Odeon  Theatre 
season,  and  without  taking  along  R6- 
gine,  who  was  to  join  us  as  soon  as 
she  was  at  leisure. 
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At  Lyons  we  fell  in  with  Lambesq, 
who  had  done  badly,  and  was  more 
manageable  than  before.  Though  he 
was  irritating  and  provoking  in  many 
respects,  we  had  nevertheless  owed 
him  some  successes,  and  cheerfully 
agreed  to  take  him  back. 

About  the  same  time,  Lucinde  in- 
formed us  that  she  had  always  been 
anxious  to  see  Italy,  and  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  same  sal- 
ary which  she  had  received  before. 
Her  wine-merchant  had  not  kept  his 
promise  of  marriage;  and,  although 
he  had  surrounded  her  with  wealth 
and  luxury,  she  had  nevertheless  be- 
come tired  of  him.  Perhaps  she 
hoped,  by  leaving  him  and  pretend- 
ing to  prefer  the  stage,  to  revive  his 
passion  for  her.  We  waited  for  her, 
and  then  crossed  the  frontier. 

I  shall  not  describe  all  the  details 
of  our  trip.  It  would  take  me  a  long 
time  to  do  so,  and  my  souvenirs  would 
but  retard  the  history  of  my  senti- 
ment, and  my  thoughts. 

After  a  rapid  passage  through  Turin, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  we  re- 
turned through  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, and  disbanded  at  Geneva,  after 
a  few  brilliant  nights  in  the  latter 
city.  Our  aggregate  net  profits 
amounted  to  seventy -five  francs, 
which  were  to  be  divided  between 
seven  partners.  But  in  default  of 
profits,  we  had  had  a  most  interesting 
and  quite  comfortable  journey;  the 
members  of  the  troupe  had  been 
promptly  paid,  and  the  friend  of  Leon 
had  been  reimbursed.  Lucinde,  Lam- 
besq and  R^ine  left  us.  My  vaca- 
tion-time was  at  hand,  and  my  father 
expected  me  home.  The  other  mem- 
bers intended  to  try  their  fortune, 
they  did  not  know  exactly  where.  I 
promised  to  rejoin  them  after  the  win- 
ter, which  I  intended  to  spend  at 
Paris;  and  this  time  Moranbois  ac- 
cepted the  loan  of  my  one  thousand 
francs,  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
my  manager  and  my  comrades  to  re- 
organize themselves. 

During  this  tour  I  had  made  some 


progress  on  the  stage.  I  had  acquired 
an  .xcellent  bearing  without  appear- 
ing awkward,  though  I  really  was 
always  embarrassed.  I  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  never  to  commit 
blunders  which  my  judgment  repu- 
diated. I '  continued  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  no  longer 
displeased  the  gentlemen.  And  then, 
I  always  dressed  with  good  taste.  At 
first  this  regard  for  my  dress  had  ap- 
peared humiliating  to  me,  and  I  had 
often  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  owe 
my  success  to  my  tailor.  The  audi- 
ence, indeed,  gave  me  more  credit  for 
my  faultless  vests  than  for  my  studies, 
and  held  a  man  of  such  taste  in  high 
consideration.  My  Comrades  had,  in 
a  fit  of  facetiousness,  taken  pleasure 
in  passing  me  for  the  son  of  a  high 
family ;  and  after  that  time  the  audi- 
ence excused  me  from  being  a  good 
actor,  provided  that  I  appeared  a  per- 
fect gentleman. 

So  much  for  my  talent.  As  to  my 
love,  it  had  assumed  quite  a  new 
aspect.  The  equanimity  and  compo- 
sure of  Imperia,  which  had  not  ceased 
a  single  moment  in  the  midst  of  the 
reverses,  accidents,  fatigues,  and  in- 
evitable annoyances  of  our  journey, 
had  quite  insensibly  produced  in  me 
that  calm  and  tender  respect  with 
which  they  had  long  since  inspired 
Bellamare. 

Perhaps  the  rapid  and  violent  ex- 
periences of  another  love — the  dream 
of  the  unknown  lady  of  Blois, — had 
also  contributed  to  efface  somewhat 
the  image  of  Imperia.  Certain  it  is 
that  she  no  longer  appeared  dangerous 
to  me,  and  that  a  profound  tenderness 
succeeded  the  secret  transports  of  my 
passion.  While  seeing  her  respected 
by  my  comrades,  I  would  have  con- 
sidered myself  very  foolish  indeed  to 
have  thought  of  conquering  her.  By 
thinking  no  more  of  such  a  possibil- 
ity, I  came  at  last  to  cease  desiring  it. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind, 
at  least,  that  I  left  her  at  Geneva.  In 
my  village  I  thought  of  her  without 
confusion.    But  soon  it  became  im- 
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possible  for  me  to  conceal  from  my- 
self that  she  was  necessary  to  my  in- 
tellectual life,  and  that  I  was  heartily 
wearied  whenever  I  was  not  in  her 
company.  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
take  up  again  my  serious  studies. 
Music  and  drawing  pleased  me  a  little 
better,  because  they  permitted  me  to 
think  of  her.  She  had  a  sweet  voice, 
was  a  good  musician,  and  sang  de- 
lightfully. In  trying  ^o  become  a 
good  musician  myself,  I  only  thought 
of  singing  with  or  accompanying  her. 
For  some  time  I  deceived  myself 
by  persuading  myself  that  the  com- 
pany of  Bellamare,  Leon,  Anna,  and 
Marco,  was  as  necessary  to  me  as  that 
of  Imperia.  They  loved  me  so  much ! 
They  were  so  amiable  and  interesting ! 
And  yet,  when  I  was  sincere  toward 
myself,  I  felt  too  well  that  I  could 
have  forgotten  Bellamare  and  all  my 
comrades — excepting  Imperia. 

One  day,  while  crossing  the  Alps 
in  a  sleigh  with  Bellamare,  he  had 
asked  me  about  the  result  of  my  affair 
with  the  Countess.  I  had  then  told 
him  the  whole  truth,  or  nearly  so ;  — 
for  at  that  moment  I  had  felt  fully 
convinced  that  I  loved  Imperia  no 
longer,  and  that,  even  if  Bellamare 
were  to  repeat  my  words  to  her,  he 
could  not  injure  me.  Besides,  I  had 
in  this  revelation  consideifably  weak- 
ened the  fervor  of  my  first  passion, 
and  had  not  mentioned  its  beginning 
at  all.  I  had  not  boasted  of  having 
embraced  the  career  of  an  actor  on 
her  account.  I  had  only  confessed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of 
Blois  I  had  been  more  in  love  with 
her  than  with  the  Countess.  And  all 
the  rest  I  could  truthfully  report. 

Bellamare's  opinion  on  this  situa- 
tion struck  me  forcibly.     He  said: 

"Without  being  aware  of  it,  you 
have  taken  the  best  means  to  be  truly 
loved  by  this  Countess, — by  first 
showing  your  sincerity,  and  after- 
wards your  pride.  By  letting  you  see 
her  suspicion,  she  expected  a  most 
impassionate  reply, — a  struggle  in 
which  she  would  h&ve  declared  herself 


vanquished  only  after  having  rolled 
you  at  her  own  will  in  the  dust.  And 
from  that  moment  she  would  have 
loved  you  no  more.  Women  are 
thus  constituted.  Love  is  a  beautiful 
thing  with  them  at  the  beginning;  — 
but  beware  of  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  the  drama!  Wait  now  in 
silence,  and  I  expect  you  will  see  her 
come  back  as  loyal  and  as  passionate 
as  on  the  day  of  the  adventure  of  the 
Blue  Chamber.  If  she  comes  back, 
accept  my  compliments ;  and  if  she 
does  not,  then  rejoice  at  having 
escaped."  . 

And  then  Bellamare  had  added: 
"  If  Imperia  had  not  taken  an  iire vo- 
cable resolution,  I  would  have  blessed 
your  love ;  for  I  think  you  are  worthy 
of  each  other.  But  she  is  judicious, 
and  wants  no  lover ;  she  is  too  pru- 
dent to  throw  herself  into  the  misery 
of  an  unfortunate  marriage.  Think 
no  more  of  her,  if  you  are  reasonable 
yourself.  Will  you  believe  that  on 
the  Rrst  day  when  she  came  to  tell  me 
of  the  misfortunes  of  her,  family,  and 
to  ask  me  to  give  her  a  position  in  my 
troupe,  I  was  moved  fully  as  much  as 
you  in  the  Blue  Chamber  ?  She  was 
so  pretty  in  her  sorrow,  so  bewitching 
in  her  confidence.  Ten  times  during 
that  iite-d'teU  of  two  hours'  duration 
I  felt  giddy  and  dizzy.  But  I  prom- 
ised her  honestly,  and  without  any 
mental  reservation,  that  I  would  be 
her  father  and  her  protector ;  and  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  shall  never 
violate  this  promise  and  never  betray 
her  confidence." 

Victorious  and  magnanimous  though 
Bellamare*s  argument  had  appeared 
to  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  very 
miserable.  I  tried  to  revive  my  flame 
for  the  Countess,  and  dreamed  often 
of  the  raptures  of  a  mutual  love;  but 
upon  awakening  from  such  a  dream 
I  loved  her  no  longer.  Her  image 
appealed  merely  to  my  senses,  through 
my  imagination. 

At  the  close  of  my  vacation,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  renounce  the  study  of 
law  and  to  rejoin  at  once  Bellamare's 
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troupe.  I  therefore  started  for  Toulon, 
where  my  beloved  master  was  playing 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  was 
enthusiastically  received.  The  trpupe 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  France, 
in  order  to  make  a  tour  through 
Southern  Europe,  including  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Turkey,  and  the  Danubian  Provinces; 
intending  at  the  approach  of  spring  to 
go  to  Russia,  where  Bellamare  hoped 
to  find  a  vast  field  for  his  operations. 

We  were  rather  successful  this  time 
during  the  first  weeks  of  our  new  trip, 
and  played  in  Italy  to  large  and  ap> 
preciative  houses. 

It  was  at  Florence  that  I  met  with 
an  adventure  which,  owing  to  subse- 
quent events,  left  but  a  slight  trace  in 
my  life.  Perhaps  this  will  surprise 
you;  but  as  soon  as  you  learn  the 
important  events  which  rapidly  fol- 
lowed each  other  after  this  incident, 
strange  and  fleeting  like  a  dream,  you 
will  comprehend  how  natural  it  was 
for  me  to  forget  it  almost  entirely. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  Florence, 
I  received  a  note  which  read : 

"  I  have  applauded  both  of  you.  Be 
happy  with  her.      The  Unknown.** 

I  entreated  Bellamare  to  tell  me  if 
he  had  seen  the  Countess  during  our 
sojourn  at  Florence.  He  assured  me 
he  had  not ;  and  as  I  could  rely  on 
his  word,  I  knew  it  was  so.  Florence 
was  but  a  comparatively  small  city, 
and  I  might  hav^  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering my  admiring  friend  without 
too  much  trouble. 

"  Will  you  stay  here  ?"  asked  Bella- 
mare. 

"Do n't  you  see,"  I  replied,  "that 
she  still  believes  that  I  wanted  to  de- 
ceive her  ?  I  shall  not  accept  such  a 
situation." 

And  I  proceeded  on  my  journey, — 
although  I  confess  that  I  felt  rather 
proud  of  my  independent  spirit. 

We  went  to  Ancona,  whence  a 
heavy  and  ill-looking  vessel  was  to 
transport  us  to  Corfu.  There  we  in- 
tended to  give  several  performances, 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  enable 


us  to  pay  our  passage  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

Our  vessel  looked  miserable  indeed ; 
and  the  master — a  Jew  who  tried  to 
pass  himself  for  a  Greek — was  a 
great  talker,  and  more  servile  than 
honest  and  intelligent. 

We  gave  one  performance  at  An- 
cona, and  were  just,  leaving  the  thea- 
tre when  the  master  of  the  "Alcyon** 
— this  was  the  poetical  name  of  our 
miserable  crafl — came  to  inform  us 
that  we  would  have  to  set  sail  at  day- 
break. We  had  calculated  on  staying* 
two  days  longer  at  Ancona,  and 
nothing  was  ready  for  our  departure. 
But  he  objected  that  the  season  was 
very  capricious,  and  that  we  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  wind 
which  had  just  set  in.  We  were  in 
the  last  week  of  February. 

We  advised  our  women  to  pack 
their  trunks,  and  to  take  some  hours 
of  sleep;  while  we — the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  troupe — made  ready  to 
carry  the  baggage  on  board  the  "Al- 
cyon."  It  took  us  the  whole  night  to 
do  this  work, — for,  besides  our  cos- 
tumes and  our  personal  luggage,  we 
had  to  take  along  a  number  of  indis- 
pensable decorations  which  we  could 
not  do  without  in  such  localities, 
where,  instead  of  a  theatre,  we  would 
find  but  a  naked  hall.  These,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
visions, with  which  we  had  to  sup- 
ply ourselves  during  our  voyage, 
formed  quite  a  heavy  load. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  had  taken 
a  cargo  of  merchandise,  which  filled 
the  entire  hull  of  the  crafl,  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  pile  up  our  baggage 
on  the  deck — a  most  embarrassing 
circumstance ;  but  very  fortunate,  after 
all,  as  you  will  soon  see. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    SHIPWRECK. 

At  dawn,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  we 
weighed  anchor;  and,  driven  by  a 
strong  wind,  we  were  rapidly  carried 
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off  in  the  direction  of  Brindisi.  We 
went  almost  as  fast  as  a  steamship. 
Starting  from  Ancona  on  Thursday, 
we  hoped  to  be  at  Corfu  on  the  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  following. 

But  the  wind  changed  toward  the 
evening  of  our  departure,  and  carried 
us  with  frightful  rapidity  out  into  the 
open  sea.  We  showed  some  alann 
to  the  captain.  His  craft  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  capable  of  enduring  such  a 
high  sea,  and  of  crossing  the  Adriatic 
at  the  point  of  its  greatest  width.  He 
told  us  that  the  "Alcyon"  was  capa- 
ble of  sailing  around  the  world ;  and 
that,  if  we  did  not  drop  anchor  at 
Brindisi,  we  would  touch  the  opposite 
shore  either  at  Ragusa  or  at  Antivari. 
He  swore  that  the  wind  blew  to- 
ward the  northwest,  and  had  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  that  direction. 
He  either  deceived  himself  or  lied. 
The  wind  carried  us  for  forty  hours 
toward  the  east ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  heaving  and  setting,  our  course 
was  very  swift,  we  took  confidence, 
and  instead  of  resting,  sang  and 
laughed  the  whole  night  following. 
At  this  time  the  wind  became  adverse, 
and  our  pilot  assured  us  that  this 
was  a  favorable  symptom, — the  wind 
on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  always 
blowing,  during  the  night,  from  the 
land  upon  the  sea.  We  therefore  ap- 
proached the  shore,  — but  what  shore  ? 
We  did  not  know  it,  and  the  crew 
knew  as  little  about  it  as  ourselves. 

During  the  evening,  we  sailed  along 
the  coast,  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  little  islands,  whose  sombre  spec- 
tres appeared  in  the  distance  on  a 
bleak  sky.  The  moon  set  at  an  early 
hour;  and  the  master,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  recognize  certain  light- 
houses, could  no  longer  distinguish 
anything.  The  sky  grew  dark ;  heavy 
rolling  replaced  the  heaving  and  set- 
ting; and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
sailors  tried  to  stand  out  to  sea.  We 
lost  all  patience  with  the  master.  We 
wanted  to  land,  no  matter  where. 
We  had  had  enough  of  the  sea,  and 
of  our  miserable  craft.    Leon  pacified 


us  by  saying  that  it  would  be  better  to 
tack  about  the  whole  night  than  to 
approach  the  thousands  of  rocks  scat- 
tered along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  resigned  ourselves. 

Toward  midnight  the  wind  began 
to  turn  about,  and  we  were  informed 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  steer 
with  certainty. 

The  master  commenced  to  lose  his 
head;  he  lost  it  completely  when  a 
shock,  at  first  slight,  followed  up  by  a 
shock  more  violent,  informed  us  that 
we  touched  the  rocks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it* would  have  been  possible 
to  cast  anchor  in  order  to  await  the 
day,  or  to  make  any  other  manoeuvre 
to  save  us.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  crew  suffered  the  "Alcyon" 
to  entangle  herself  in  the  rocks.  The 
poor  craft  did  not  play  many  gam- 
bols. A  violent  shock,  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  cracking,  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  lost.  The  hull 
began  to  fill,  and  the  prow  was 
broken.  We  still  made  a  few  fath- 
oms, when  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves arrested,  taken  between  two 
rocks,  upon  one  of  which  1  rushed, 
carrying  Imperia  in  my  arms.  My 
comrades  followed  my  example,  and 
saved  the  other  women.  It  was  well 
for  us  that  we  thought  of  the  women 
and  ourselves ;  for  the  master  and  his 
assistants  thought  only  of  their  cargo, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  save  it,  without 
concerning  themselves  about  us. 

The  vessel,  held  back  by  the  rocks, 
bounded  like  an  infuriated  beast. 
Her  flanks  resisted  still,  so  that  we 
had  tirot  to  save  all  that  was  on  the 
deck;  and  after  half  an  hour  devoted 
to  this  feverish  labor — which  fortu- 
nately was  crowned  with  success — 
the  "Alcyon,"  lifted  up  by  waves 
which  every  minute  grew  higher  and 
higher,  disengaged  herself  from  the 
rock  by  a  recoiling  bound,  as  if  she 
had  intended  to  take  a  spring  in  or- 
der to  clear  it;  but,  suddenly  thrown 
forward  again,  she  touched  it  .once 
more, — but  this  time  more  than  half 
drowned,  her  keel  dashed  to  pieces 
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and  her  masts  overthrown.  An  im- 
mense wave  again  lifted  what  was  left 
of  the  miserable  craft,  and  dashed 
upon  the  rock,  where  we  had  sought 
refuge,  part  of  the  flooring  and  some 
ruins  of  the  hull.  The  rest  was  swal- 
lowed up.  They  had  saved  nothing 
of  the  cargo. 

The  little  island  upon  which  we 
found  ourselves,  and  whose  name  I 
have  never  learned — perhaps  it  had 
none — might  measure  ^vq  hundred 
metres  in  length  and  one  hundred  in 
width.  It  was  a  limestone  rock,  white 
as  marble,  and  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  a  sloping 
hollow,  through  which  the  sea  entered 
and  formed  a  minute  road. 

Thanks  to  this  little  road,  where 
the  whim  of  the  waves  had  thrown 
us,  we  had  been  able  to  get  a  footing. 
But  we  had  not  at  Rrst  the  leisure  to 
examine  the  nature  of  our  asylum. 
We  had  supposed  we  were  ashore; 
and  discovered  afterwards,  with  great 
astonishment,  that  we  were  mere  pris- 
oners on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  sea. 

For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  imagine  the  danger  of  our  situa- 
tion ;  I  did  not  for  a  moment  question 
the  facilities  for  leaving  our  place  of 
refuge;  and  while  Bellamare  went 
around  to  ascertain  its  nature,  I 
hunted  for  a  sheltered  spot  for  the 
ladies,  which  I  succeeded  in  finding. 
You  may  well  imagine  that  they  were 
terrified.  Imperia  alone  preserved 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  tried  to 
inspire  them  with  courage.  R^gine 
grew  devout,  and  said  her  prayers. 
Anna  had  nervous  fits,  and  made  our 
situation  even  more  lugubrious  by 
her  piercing  shrieks.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Bellamare  told  her  that  we  were 
saved  and  out  of  danger.  She  heard 
nothing,  and  tranquillized  herself  only 
when  Moranbois  threatened  to  throw 
her  into  the  sea.  Fear  acted  on  her 
as  on  children.  She  asked  for  par- 
don, wept,  and  became  quiet. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves 
that  nobody  was  hurt  or  missing  at 
the  call  of  the  roll — for  utter  dark- 


ness enveloped  us  all  the  time — we 
wanted  to  consult  the  master  as  to 
the  best  way  of  leaving  this  miserable 
refuge. 

"The  best  way  to  leave  it?**  said 
he,  in  a  despondent  tone;  "there  is 
none  at  all!  This  is  the  cruel  Bora^ 
the  most  pernicious  of  winds;  and 
God  alone  knows  for  how  many  days 
it  will  continue  to  blow  between  us 
and  the  shore.  And  then,  my  dear 
sirs,  there  is  still  another  thing :  The 
Vila  has  fascinated  us ;  and,  whatever 
we  might  try  to  do,  would  turn 
against  us." 

"The  Vilar'  said  Bellamare;  ''is 
that  another  adverse  wind?  One  is 
enough  already,  I  think." 

"No,  no,  Signor  mio,  it  is  not  a 
wind — it  is  something  much  worse; 
it  is  the  bad  fairy  that  allures  the  ves- 
sels to  these  rocks,  and  rejoices  when 
she  sees  them  wrecked.  Do  you  hear 
her  ?  I  hear  her  but  too  well.  Those 
«  are  not  the  pebble-stones  tossed  by 
the  waves!  There  are  no  pebble- 
stones on  these  steep  shores!  That 
is  the  laughter  of  the  infamous  Vi/a  / 
I  tell  you  it  is  her  deadly  laughter — 
her  fiendish  laughter! " 

"But  where  are  we,  you  idiot?" 
asked  Bellamare,  shaking  the  super- 
stitious master.  The  wretch  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  repeated  inces- 
santly :  "  Scoglio  maladeito  I  Pietra 
del  Diavolor'  (Devil's  Rock) ; — so 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  apply  either 
of  these  disheartening  epithets  to  our 
place  of  refuge.  But  the  name  did 
not  matter.  However,  it  was  really 
very  important  to  recognize  the  shore 
opposite  which  we  had  been  wrecked, 
and  which  no  light-house  pointed  out. 
The  master  asked  his  men.  One  of 
them  answered  "Zar«/"  the  other, 
*^  Spalairo,^^  The  master  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  said  "  Ragusa.** 

"Well,  it  seems  that  we  are  fixed 
here,**  said  Bellamare,  smiling  sadly. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  said  Mo- 
ranbois in  his  turn.  "It  don't  take 
the  Devil  to  make  a  raft  out  of  the 
wreck  of  our  vessel ! " 
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The  master  shook  his  head;  his 
two  men  did  the  same.  They  sat 
down  on  the  ruins,  and  kept  quiet. 

"Let  us  rouse  them!  let  us  beat 
them ! "  said  Moranbois,  with  an  oath. 
"They  must  either  speak  or  obey!** 

To  our  threats  they  replied  at  last 
that  we  ought  not  to  stir;  that  we 
should  neither  show  ourselves  nor 
make  any  noise,  because  the  gale 
was  dying  away,  and  we  might,  if  we 
should  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Alunssa,  which  was  infested 
with  pirates,  draw  them  upon  us  and 
be  murdered  and  rdbbed.  The  best 
course  would  be  to  await  the  day,  as 
the  brigands  were  daring  only  at  night. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Leon,  full  of 
indignation.  "Here  we  are  —  ten 
men,  more  or  less  well  armed;  and 
you  believe  that  we  are  afraid  of  the 
brigands  of  the  sea?  Nonsense !  Get 
your  tools,  and  let  us  go  to  work  at 
once!  If  you  refuse  to  help  us,  we 
have  here  somebody  who  will  direct 
us,  and  we  can  do  without  you." 

He  pointed  to  Moranbois,  who  had 
lived  long  enough  on  the  wharves  of 
Toulon  to  know  something  about 
ship-building,  and  who  went  to  work 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
the  master.  Leon,  Lambesq,  Marco, 
and  myself,  took  his  orders,  and 
worked  with  great  activity;  while 
Bellamare  collected  and  loaded  our 
firearms.  He  thought  that  the  fears 
of  the  master  might  not  be  entirely 
illusory,  and  that  our  shipwreck  might 
attract  the  bandits  of  the  coast,  if  we 
were  at  some  distance  from  a  port. 

The  master  looked  at  us  inactively. 
The  loss  of  his  merchandise  had 
completely  demoralized  him.  Much 
less  afraid  of  the  sea  than  of  the  pi- 
rates, he  commenced  to  utter  lamen- 
tations upon  seeing  us  lighting  torches 
and  striking  with  tremendous  noises 
on  the  remains  of  the  "  Alcyon.** 

"We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to 
our  situation,"  said  Moranbois  to  me; 
"with  these  miserable  boards  we 
shall  never  build  a  raft  capable  of 
carr)'ing  fifteen   persons.     If   it  will 
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carry  four  of  us,  we  will  be  very  for- 
tunate indeed.  But  no  matter!  If 
the  raft  will  carry  only  myself,  I  shall 
get  upon  it  and  hunt  for  assistance." 

During  a  little  rest  I  ran  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  women. 
Pressed  close  together  like  birds  in 
their  nest,  they  were  shivering  with 
cold,  while  we  were  perspiring  pro- 
fusely. I  urged  them  to  walk  about; 
but  none  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
get  up,  —  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
even  Imperia  despondent. 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  I  to  her; 
"you,  too?" 

She  answered:  "I  think  of  my 
father;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
escaping  from  this  rock,  who  will 
take  care  of  him?" 

"I!"  said  I,  pathetically;  and,  de- 
claiming a  sentence  taken  from  a 
recent  drama,  I  added:  "'He  shall 
have  Beppo's  friendship,  if  Beppo 
should  escape!*" 

I  was  as  gay  as  a  finch;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  night  no  doubt 
seemed  dreadfully  long  to  these  poor 
shipwrecked  women.  To  the  men  it 
soon  passed  away;  and  the  rising 
sun  surprised  us  working.  No  pirate 
had  made  his  appearance.  The  raft 
was  afloat.  Moranbois  assumed  the 
command,  and  installed  himself  upon 
it  with  the  master  and  one  of  the  sail- 
ors. There  was  only  room  for  three, 
and  Moranbois  trusted  nobody  but 
himself  to  bring  us  assistance.  With 
deep  emotion,  we  saw  him  depart 
upon  this  miserable  raft;  while  he 
bade  nobody  adieu,  nor  showed  the 
least  alarm.  The  sea  was  furious  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  island;  but 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  we  per- 
ceived a  long  line  of  rocks,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
and  we  hoped  that  the  passage  of  our 
friend  would  be  rapid.  We  were 
therefore  not  a  little  surprised  on  see- 
ing the  raft,  instead  of  taking  this  di- 
rection, taking  to  the  sea;  and  soon 
it  disappeared  behind  the  tremendous 
waves  which  limited  our  horizon. 
The  supposed  shore  was  in  fact  but  a 
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series  of  rocks,  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  one  upon  which  we  had 
found  a  refuge.  This  we  discovered 
as  soon  as  the  mist  of  the  morning 
cleared  away.  We  were  surrounded 
by  little  islands,  higher  than  our  own, 
which  entirely  concealed  the  shore 
from  our  view,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  roseate  points  which  loomed  up 
in  the  distance.  These  were  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Dalmatian  Alps,  which  we 
had  perceived  already  from  the  Ital- 
ian shore,  and  which  now  appeared 
to  be  hardly  any  nearer  by.  The 
sailor  who  stayed  with  us  gave  us  no 
information  at  all;  he  spoke  an  unin- 
telligible Slavonic  dialect,  —  and  had, 
besides,  fallen  out  with  Marco,  who 
had  teased  him  during  the  voyage. 

On  the  side  of  the  open  sea  our 
horizon  was  as  limited  and  our  pros- 
pect as  hopeless.  The  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  wild  rocks,  half  submerged 
in  the  foaming  surf,  presented  a  sub- 
liifie  but  horrible  scene.  Not  a  blade 
of  grass  on  the  rock, — not  one  herb 
on  its  walls, — no  hope  for  us  of  fish- 
ing anything  whatever  in  these  clear 
and  deep  waters, — no  chance  of  es- 
caping through  these  maddened  waves 
without  assistance  from  without.  In 
vain  we  went  about  our  prison  at 
least  ten  times;  —  nowhere  a  hospi- 
table shore  was  to  be  seen.  In  vain 
we  questioned  our  charts  and  our 
guide-books.  In  vain  we  tried  to  con- 
sole each  other  by  saying  that  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are 
surrounded  with  inhabited  islands. 
There  was  no  trace  of  life  around  us. 

At  this  moment  we  were  not  much 
frightened  by  the  situation.  We 
hoped  soon  to  see  vessels  and  boats 
about  our  rock ;  and  at  all  events,  the 
raft  would,  we  trusted,  soon  fall  in 
with  one,  and  point  out  our  distress. 

With  the  return  of  the  sun,  the 
wind  had  completely  changed.  It 
was  blowing  with  violence  from  the 
west, — an  alarming  circumstance,  in 
every  respect.  No  fishing-boat  could 
go  to  sea,  and  no  sailing-vessel  could 
approach    the    rocks; — and    would 


Moranbois  himself  be  able  to  land 
without  being  swallowed  up  ?  We  had 
loaded  his  raft  with  all  the  provisions 
it  would  hold.  Those  that  remained 
for  our  support  were  not  abundant, 
and  we  thought  it  prudent  to  delay 
resorting  to  them  as  long  as  possible. 
We  hoped  that  when  the  slight  tide 
which  occurs  in  the  Adriatic  should 
enter  our  basin,  it  would  bring  along 
some  shell-fish,  which  we  intended  to 
content  ourselves  with,  in  order  not 
to  touch  our  own  provisions. 

We  watched  the  ebb  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  carrying  off  the  riches 
which  the  tide  might  have  brought  us. 
But  we  found  only  empty  shells. 
Imperia,  who  had  regained  her  cool- 
ness, requested  me  to  gather  for  her 
the  prettiest  ones.  She  took  them, 
assorted  them,  and,  sitting  down  on  a 
projection  of  the  rock,  she  drew  from 
her  pocket  her  little  work-box  which 
never  left  her,  and  commenced  to 
make  a  necklace  of  these  poor  jewels 
— as  though  she  had  intended  to 
adorn  herself  for  the  evening,  and  to 
go  to  a  ball.  Pale  and  already  broken 
by  a  night  of  anguish  and  terror, 
beaten  by  the  wind  which  did  not 
play  with  her  hair,  but  rather  seemed 
to  wish  to  tear  it  from  her,  she  was  as 
serious  and  mild  as  I  had  seen  her  in 
the  green-room  of  the  Odeon — ex- 
hausted by  her  illness,  but  neverthe- 
less working  at  her  embroidery,  and 
ready  to  go,  as  soon  as  called,  upon 
the  stage. 

"You  look  at  her !  '*  said  Bellamare, 
who  was  also  then  contemplating  her. 
"  This  girl  is  certainly  a  degree  above 
mortal  women.  Does  she  not  sit  there 
like  an  angel  among  the  damned?" 

"Do  you  suffer?'*  I  asked  him, 
while  I  looked  at  him  with  surprise ; 
for  I  found  him  so  changed  that  I 
was  alarmed.    But  he  replied,  smiling : 

"You  are  not  less  frightful  than  I. 
We  are  all  frightful  now!  We  are 
fairly  worn  out  with  fatigue.  We 
must  eat,  or  we  shall  all  become  crazy 
soon.'* 

He  was  right.    Lambesq  began  to 
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quarrel  with  Marco;  and  Purpurin, 
half-submerged  in  the  water,  recited 
with  a  stupid  air  verses  which  had  no 
meaning. 

We  hurried  up  to  the  provisions. 
They  were  not  damaged ;  but  having 
been  furnished  by  the  master  of  the 
"Alcyon,"  they  were  of  a  very  poor 
quality — except  the  wine,  which  was 
good,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
last  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  women 
were  served  first.  Only  one  of  them 
ate  with  good  appetite — R^ine,  who 
also  drank  considerably;  and  as  all 
our  drinking-water  had  been  lost  in 
the  shipwreck,  she  was  soon  com- 
pletely intoxicated,  and  fell  asleep  on 
a  spot  where  the  waves  would  have 
carried  her  off  unless  we  had  taken 
her  to  a  higher  point. 

Lambesq,  who  was  already  exces- 
sively excited,  also  got  drunk;  while 
Marco,  who  had  remained  sober,  grew 
feverishly  gay.  The  others  observed 
one  another,  and  I  succeeded  in  put- 
ting aside  part  of  my  allowance,  with- 
out attracting  any  one's  attention.  I 
thought  that  Moranbois,  if  he  had 
not  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
might  not  come  back  very  soon,  and 
I  intended  to  sustain  the  strength  of 
Imperia  at  the  expense  of  my  own  to 
the  very  last  hour  possible. 

No  sail  app>eared  during  this  day, 
which  became  foggy  toward  noon. 
The  wind  died  away,  and  the  cold 
diminished.  We  constructed  a  shel- 
ter for  the  women  by  hollowing  out 
of  the  rock — which,  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  marble  and  chalk,  did 
not  offer  us  much  resistance — a  kind 
of  grotto,  which  we  prolonged  by  a 
little  wall  of  dry  stones.  We  made 
for  them  a  common  bed  out  of  boxes 
and  bales,  and  covered  the  whole 
with  linen  decoration,  which — oh, 
strange  derision  of  destiny! — repre- 
sented the  sea  seen  beyond  a  line  of 
rocks.  Another  curtain,  fastened  to 
the  walls  of  real  rocks,  formed  the 
toilet-room  of  the  ladies. 

After  this  we  set  about  constructing 
a   signal    of  distress    which   should 


overtower  the  rocks  on  the  side  of 
the  open  sea.  But  in  vain  we  watched 
the  waves  beating  against  our  prison. 
They  did  not  carry  along  any  of  the 
ruins  of  the  "Alcyon."  The  weak 
rolls  of  our  stage  curtains  could  not 
resist  the  breeze  of  the  ocean ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  care  which  we  employed 
in  supporting  them,  they  were  over- 
thrown after  a  feif  moments,  and  we 
had  to  renounce  the  idea  of  erecting 
a  signal  of  distress. 

Night  surprised  us  before  we  had 
had  time  to  construct  a  shelter  for 
ourselves.  The  wind  commenced  to 
blow  again,  and  it  grew  cold  and 
rough.  Three  or  four  times  we  had 
to  rebuild  and  refasten  the  tent  of 
the  women,  who  were  quiet  and  worh 
out  by  fatigue. 

A  few  miserable  pieces  of  wood 
were  at  hand  to  build  a  fire.  But 
Bellamare  asked  us  to  keep  this  in 
reserve  for  an  extreme  moment,  and 
for  an  emergency,  when  one  of  our 
company  might  be  seriously  sick. 
We  might  be  delivered  from  our 
prison  at  any  moment  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vessel;  but  it  was  also 
evident  that  we  might  remain  prison- 
ers on  this  rock  until  the  abatement 
of  the  wind  would  allow  vessels  to 
approach  the  coast,  or  until  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  fog  would  p>ermit 
our  signal  of  distress  to  be  seen. 

Toward  morning  the  cold  became 
so  keen  that  we  felt  a  fever  creeping 
over  us.  We  had  some  provisions 
left,  but  we  were  no  longer  hungry, 
and  tried  to  warm  ourselves  by  the 
wine,  which  for  a  moment  relieved, 
but  soon  afler  increased,  the  irritation. 

And  yet  we  were  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  sufferings.  The  next  day 
brought  us  torrents  of  rain,  at  which 
we  rejoiced  at  first, — as  we  could 
now  quench  our  thirst,  and  gather,  in 
the  few  vessels  which  we  had,  a  small 
supply  of  rain-water.  But  we  were 
nearly  frozen;  and  after  our  thirst 
had  been  quenched,  hunger  reap- 
peared, more  intense  than  ever. 
However,    Bellamare,    seconded    by 
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Leon,  Marco,  and  myself,  decreed 
that  we  should  resist  as  long  as  possi- 
ble the  temptation  of  exhausting  our 
last  resources. 

This  second  day  of  vain  hope  gave 
us  the  first  notion  of  the  possibility 
of  an  abandonment  on  this  sterile 
rock.  The  feelings  of  mental  dis- 
tress augmented  our  physical  ills. 
We  were  even  m(fre  dismayed  than 
at  the  moment  of  the  shipwreck. 
Lambesq  became  intolerable  by  his 
useless  complaints  and  vain  recrimi- 
nations. The  sailor  who  had  stayed 
with  us,  and  who  was  a  perfect  brute, 
signified  by  his  gestures  that  we  ought 
to  draw  lots  as  to  which  of  us  should 
be  the  first  to  be  eaten  by  the  others. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  rain  had 
ceased,  we  burned  our  little  supply  of 
wood,  in  order  to  revive  Anna,  who 
fainted  every  few  moments.  Imperia, 
whom  I  had  compelled  to  accept  the 
little  food  I  had  saved  for  her,  gave  it 
to  Anna.  The  balance  of  our  pro- 
visions disappeared  during  the  night, 
devoured  either  by  Lambesq  or  by 
the  sailor — perhaps  by  both  of  them. 
All  the  rain-water  had  gone  the  same 
way,  or  had  been  spilled. 

This  third  night,  the  cold,  which  set 
in  after  the  rain  which  had  soaked 
our  garments,  was  so  keen  as  to  make 
our  teeth  chatter  so  that  we  could  not 
easily  speak.  The  boxes  with  our 
theatrical  costumes  were  broken  open, 
and  we  put  on  at  hazard  all  they  con- 
tained,— overcoats,  dresses,  furs,  and 
cloaks. 

We  intended  to  burn  the  boxes 
which  had  contained  our  costumes; 
but  Bellamare  objected,  saying  that 
they  might  serve  the  last  survivor  as 
a  shelter. 

At  last  the  third  day  brought  back 
the  sun,  and,  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  fog,  the  hope  that  we  would  be 
perceived. 

We  got  a  little  warmer ;  we  deluded 
ourselves.  Anna  recovered  a  little, 
and  intoxication  again  consoled  those 
who  were  willing  to  resort  to  it.  I 
could  not  prevent  Marco  from  going 


beyond  moderation.  He  detested 
Lambesq,  whose  insolence  and  egot- 
ism exasperated  him.  We  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  them 
from  fighting. 

A  sudden  hope  of  rescue  gave  a 
diversion.  At  last  we  discovered  a 
sail  on  the  horizon!  We  made  all 
the  signals  we  could.  Alas!  it  was 
too  distant,  and  we  were  concealed 
by  the  rocks.  It  vanished  again.  A 
second  and  third  sail,  and  two  others 
still  toward  evening,  threw  us  into 
a  crazy  enthusiasm,  and  back  again 
into  a  heart-rending  despondency. 
Anna  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  awaken  her  and  to  make  her 
eat  some  shells  which  we  had  gath- 
ered. Lucinde  wrapped  her  head  in 
her  shawl,  and  remained  as  if  petri- 
fied. R^gine  recommenced  her  de- 
votion ;  a  livid  paleness  had  replaced 
on  her  countenance  the  purple  red- 
ness of  drunkenness.  We  had  to 
fasten  Purpurin  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  throwing  himself  into  the 
sea ;  and  to  subdue  with  our  fists  the 
sailor  who  rushed  upon  us  to  drink 
our  blood. 

Thirst  had  become  again  our  chief 
torment.  The  wine  only  exasperated 
it;  and  there  were  moments  when, 
almost  losing  my  reason,  I  had  to 
implore  Bellamare  and  Leon,  who 
were  still  masters  of  themselves,  to 
prevent  me  from  getting  drunk. 

Would  we  have  suffered  less  with- 
out this  wine,  which  burned  our  blood 
and  devoured  our  famished  stomachs  ? 
Perhaps  so; — but  perhaps  we  would 
have  perished  from  cold  and  wet  ere 
assistance  could  have  reached  us. 

The  shed  which  we  had  erected 
offered  hardly  any  protection.  The 
costume-box  was  large  enough  to 
hold  one  crouching  person.  Lam- 
besq had  taken  possession  of  it,  and, 
cowering  in  this  refuge,  he  uttered  in- 
sults and  threats  to  whomsoever  came 
near  it,  for  fear  of  being  dislodged 
from  it.  Trying  to  pull  down  the 
cover,  he  broke  it,  and  cursed  the 
louder  for  this  accident. 
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In  order  not  to  hear  the  angry 
words  of  Lambesq,  Bellamare  led  me 
away  and  said : 

••My  dear  child,  what  we  suffer 
here  is  nothing,  if  we  shall  ever  be 
rescued.  I  do  not  yet  despair, — but 
I  should  lie  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  am 
very  sure  of  it;  and  even  if  the  fact 
were  evident,  I  would  be  unable  to 
shake  off  the  profound  grief  which 
the  but  too  probable  death  of  Moran- 
bois  causes  me.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  sadness  overpowers 
my  will.  You  are  young, — you  have 
a  heart  and  energy ;  Leon  is  a  silent 
stoic,  and  Marco  is  an  excellent  boy 
— but  he  is  too  young  for  suclr  an 
ordeal.  It  is  therefore  for  you  to  in- 
spire me  with  courage,  if  my  own 
should  fail  me.  Will  you  promise 
me  to  be  the  man  and  the  chief  of 
our  poor  shipwrecked  family,  if  Bel- 
lamare should  succumb  either  by 
death  or  delirium?" 

'•You  are  ingenious  in  everything,** 
I  replied,  "even  in  teaching.  I  un- 
derstand you.  A  moment  ago  I  grew 
weak,  and  you  find  the  means  of  re- 
viving my  strength  by  feigning  to  grow 
weak  yourself.  Thanks,  my  friend !  — 
to  my  last  hour  I  shall  try  to  be  worthy 
of  assisting  you.'* 

He  embraced  me ;  I  felt  tears  on  the 
cheeks  of  this  man  whom  I  had  never 
before  seen  otherwise  than  smiling. 

'•Let  me  cry  like  a  baby.'*  he  re- 
sumed, with  his  habitual  smile,  which 
at  this  moment  was  really  heart-rend- 
ing. •*  Moranbois  will  have  no  other 
adieu  than  these  tears  of  a  friend, 
who  perhaps  will  soon  also  have  dis- 
appeared. This  rude  companion  of 
my  strolling  life  was  devotion  per- 
sonified. He  died  as  he  deserved  to 
die.  Let  us  also  try  to  die  nobly,  my 
son,  if  we  are  to  remain  on  this  rock 
which  prolongs  our  agony. 

"It  would  have  been  easy  to  die 
while  going  down  with  our  craft.  To 
perish  from  hunger  and  thirst  is  more 
serious  and  slower.  Let  us  abstain 
from  this  wine,  which  excites  but  at 
the  same  time  debilitates  us.     I  have 


read  a  great  many  tales  of  shipwrecks 
and  of  suicides  by  inanition.  I  know 
that  hunger  ceases  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  days ;  and  we  have  arrived  at 
this  term.  After  two  or  three  days 
more,  our  thirst  will  also  have  disap- 
peared; and  those  among  us  who 
have  a  powerful  constitution  can  live 
some  days  longer  without  suffering 
and  delirium.  Let  us  try  to  sus- 
tain by  hope  and  patience  our  poor 
women!  Anna  is  most  nervous;  — 
she  will  resist  longest.  But  the  most 
courageous  among  them  —  Imperia — 
alarms  me  most,  because  she  forgets 
herself  for  the  others.  You  must 
know,  my  son,  that  I  have  concealed 
a  treasure  for  her — a  box  of  dates, — 
alas !  it  is  but  too  small,  —  and  a  little 
bottle  of  rain-water.  Let  us  not  wait 
for  her  first  symptom  of  exhaustion, — 
for,  with  those  natures  which  do  not 
sink  but  to  die,  late  remedies  are  of 
no  avail.  Go  and  call  her  in  my 
name ;  and  as  soon  as  she  is  with  us, 
we  will  compel  her  to  eat  and  drink." 

I  hastened  to  obey,  without  telling 
Imperia  what  we  intended  to  do. 
We  led  her  away  to  the  most  remote 
point  of  the  island,  and  there  Bella- 
mare said  to  her : 

"My  daughter,  you  must  obey,  or  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  shall 
throw  myself  into  the  sea.  I  will 
never  sec  you  starve." 

"I  am  not  hungry,*'  she  replied. 
"I  do  not  suffer.  It  is  I  that  shall 
throw  myself  into  the  sea  if  you  do 
not  cat  what  remains  for  you." 

She  refused  with  obstinacy,  swear- 
ing that  she  was  strong  and  could 
wait  a  long  while  yet.  But  while 
thus  speaking,  she  suddenly  fainted 
away.  A  few  drops  of  water  revived 
her;  and  when  she  had  recovered 
we  compelled  her,  by  an  almost 
brutal  authority,  to  eat  some  dates. 

"And  will  you  not  eat  some,  too?" 
she  asked  us,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

"Remember  your  father,"  said  I  to 
her;  "you  have  not  the  right  to  re- 
nounce life ! " 

[to  bb  continvsd.] 
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BY  RALPH   KEELER. 


NEWSPAPERS  and  magazines 
have  been  very  busy  of  late 
solving  the  Chinese  problem;  and  it 
is  no  great  disparagement  to  these 
periodical  philosophers  to  say  that, 
although  they  have  not  used  the 
method,  they  have  thus  far  only 
reached  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  diminishing  series  of  algebra. 
Meantime,  John  is  quietly  coming 
over  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself; 
and  the  servant-girl  of  the  period  is 
helping  him.  The  person  who  has 
seen  an  American -born  girl  doing 
kitchen-work,  for  hire,  in  any  city  in 
this  broad  Union,  within  the  last  three 
years,  has  seen  an  extraordinary  sight, 
and  will  do  well  to  remember  it  with 
the  pride  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  a 
rare  privilege.  In  three  years  more, 
to  judge  from  present  indications,  the 
native  hand-maiden  will  have  left  also 
the  kitchens  of  the  backwoods.  Let 
her  go; — John  is  coming  to  wash  her 
dishes.  And  that  is  not  all  John  is 
coming  to  do:  he  is  coming  with 
many  a  politico-economical  blessing 
concealed  in  his  flowing  sleeves  and 
braided  into  his  mysterious  cue.  He, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  the  public 
benefactor  who  is,  for  instance,  to  get 
Horace  Greeley  out  of  his  hebdoma- 
dal trouble  about  Protection.  John  is 
coming  to  make  our  labor  so  cheap 
that  we  can  compete  with  the  man- 
ufacturers of  England  and  of  the 
whole  free-trading  world.  As  sure  as 
the  coming  Chinaman  ever  begins  to 
build  his  ancestral  tombs  on  American 
soil,  he  will  put  in  them  the  vexed 
question  of  Free-Trade  or  J*rotection. 
Who  shall  say  what  else  he  will  put  in 
them  ?  Perhaps  a  good  share  of  the 
paganism  that  has  for  three  thousand 
years  inspired  him  to  build  them; — 


and  perhaps  also  the  antagonistic 
memory  of  the  Honorable  Senator 
from  California,  and  of  several  gen- 
erations of  astute  Sacramento  legisla- 
tors. 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
paper  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
"impending  problem.'*  If,  therefore, 
I  have  inadvertendy  solved  it  for  you 
in  advance,  with  the  usual  dogmatic 
and  dictatorial  phrase  and  manner 
of  your  true  philosopher,  you  have 
gained  just  that  much  more  than  any 
reasonable  person  could  have  ex- 
p>ected.  It  is  my  purpose  to  see  if  I 
can  find  something  picturesque  in  the 
Chinaman  and  brother.  If  I  had 
time  to  commence  this  article  over 
again,  I  should  leave  out  all  the  ex 
cathedra  argument,  and  beg^n  it  very 
much  as  Eugene  Sue  introduces  the 
Wandering  Jew.  I  should  have  two 
forms  discovered  (in  description) 
standing  on  opposite  shores  of  the 
narrowest  reach  of  Behring's  Strait; 
one  with  his  thick  wooden -soled 
shoes  planted  on  an  exalted  snow- 
bound promontory  of  Kamschatka, 
his  cue  and  spacious  trousers  flying 
in  the  Arctic  wind,  and  his  almond- 
shaped  eyes  bent  in  honest  inquiry 
across  the  turbulent  water  toward — ^thc 
other  form,  who  stands  on  the  western- 
most jut  of  Alaska,  one  arm  akimbo, 
with  her  dress-skirts  pinned  up  as  in 
a  pause  of  scrubbing,  and  beckons 
wistfully  with  her  other  hand  and  arm 
to  the  half-willing  Asiatic.  This  would 
have  represented  the  state  of  the  Mon- 
golian immigrant  and  the  Caucasian 
servant-girl  of  to-day.  It  would  have 
shown  you  how  the  two  most  inter- 
ested parties  are  solving  the  problem 
for  themselves.  It  would  have  shown 
you  the  great  equation  of  the  two 
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continents,  the  oldest  and  the  newest, 
and  the  slight  stretch  of  sea — the 
eternal  sign  of  equality  —  between; 
one  member  of  the  equation,  too, 
ready  and  about  to  be  transposed, 
and  the  other,  perhaps,  to  be  elimi- 
nated. And  all  this  would  have  been 
picturesque.  If,  in  addition,  I  should 
have  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  serv- 
ant-girl, as  she  looked  over  across 
the  waters  at  the  Chinaman,  some 
soul-stirring  ballad  of  invitation,  such 
as  "  Come,  oh,  come  with  me !  **  etc. ; 
and  if  I  should  have  made  John  to 
reply  in  sentimental  "Pigeon-Eng- 
lish,** with  his  fatal  transposition  of 
rs  and  Vs^  *'Ober  the  liver  she*s 
waiting  fo*  me,*'  it  would,  peradven- 
ture,  have  tended  to  make  the  scene 
somewhat  more  melodramatic;  but 
it  would  not,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  added  to  the  force  or  interest,  or, 
indeed,  to  the  picturesqueness,  of  this 
present  disquisition. 

In  fact,  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
I  shall  find  anything  that  others  may 
consider  picturesque  in  or  about  John, 
— no\^  that  I  am  getting  gradually  to 
what  ought  to  be  my  subject.     I  chose 
the  title  so  that  the  reader  should  not 
expect  to  find  anything  deep  or  de- 
monstrative in  what  follows  it.     I  may 
as  well  confess,  too,  that  I  do  not 
hope  to  produce  aught  so  amusingly 
picturesque,   even,   as    some   of  the 
sober,  well-meant  philosophy  which 
has  been  uttered  on  the  same  subject. 
John  is  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  anyway, 
and  the  poses  of  his  ordinary  (or  ex- 
traordinary) life  are  queer  enough,  in 
the  eyes  of  us  outside  barbarians,  let 
them  be  called  what  they  may.     He 
is  a  philosopher,  if  some  of  us  saga- 
cious writers  who  treat  of  him   are 
not.     He  is  a  stoic.     His  language  is  a 
monosyllabic  stoicism ;  you  could  not 
warm  a  word  into  a  new  meaning; 
you  could  not  twist  it  into  such  an 
excruciating  pun,  for  instance,  as  I 
am  forced  to  use  now — because  every 
word  has  to  abide  by  its  old  immuta- 
ble proper  character.      His  monoto- 
nous, abominable  music  is  the  utter 


stoicism  of  sound ;  it  never  falters  or 
descends  from  its  octave  of  sublime 
torture;  and  he  endures  it  with  a  mild 
resignation  which  would  do  credit  to 
Zeno  himself.  The  gongs,  which 
seem  to  do  the  service,  for  him,  of  the 
old  Greek  chorus  and  anti-chorus,  at 
his  theatres;  the  fire-crackers,  which 
frighten  away  the  devils  from  his 
temple-yards,  or  prolong  their  festive 
thunders  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  on  the  anniversary  of  his  New 
Year;  and  many  other  inflictions, 
which  are  just  as  well  not  enumerated, 
and  which  he  bears  with  a  meek-eyed 
patience  not  unmixed  with  joy,  go  to 
show  that  John  Chinaman  is  the  only 
real  stoic  of  this  degenerate  nineteenth 
century. 

From  your  sumptuous  breakfast- 
table  at  the  Occidental  or  Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel,  of  San  Francisco,  to  the 
miniature  heart  of  China,  is  a  voyage 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  On 
your  way  to  the  Chinese  quarters, 
you  will  pass,  in  the  city  streets,  as 
free  a  highway  for  all  the  nations  as 
any  ocean  on  the  earth.  If  the  day 
is  favorable,  you  may  see  children  of 
each  of  the  five  races  playing  together 
on  the  sidewalks,  or  wrestling  with 
one  another,  more  or  less  affection- 
ately, in  the  gutters ;  using,  the  while, 
the  common  medium  of  the  **  Ameri- 
can language,**  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional polyglot  annotations  in  Chi- 
nese, Indian,  Kanacka,  etc.  But  the 
Chinese  quarters,  proper,  you  will 
find,  are  as  much  hemmed  in  by  the 
queer  lines  of  their  own  race  and  na- 
tionality as  ever  were  the  Jews  by  the 
chains  that  confined  them  to  their  pe- 
culiar precinct  in  Rome.  As  if  to 
make  the  effect  more  picturesque,  the 
principal  street  of  Chinatown  runs  up 
one  of  the  hills  upon  which  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  is  built.  Apart 
from  the  great  wholesale  houses  of 
the  Chinese  merchants,  who  represent 
millions  of  capital,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  number  of  iilhab- 
itants  crowded  into  every  house  you 
pass.     Upon  the  roofs,  and  down  in 
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the  cellars,  you  will  see  busy  swarms 
of  the  thrifty  race,  plying  their  needles 
as  tailors,  or  shaving  heads  as  barbers, 
or  ironing  clothes  as  laundrymen. 
The  streets  and  alleys  are  thronged 
with  human  beings,  with  their  round 
hats,  and  pig-tails  coiled  under  them 
or  dangling  between  their  heels,  and 
with  their  long  blue  shirts  worn  over 
their  flowing  blue  pantaloons.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  will  be  seen  making 
her  way  on  her  treacherous  shoey, 
with  an  uneasy,  ground-swell  motion, 
and  displaying  a  coiffure  so  artistic  as 
to  eclipse  all  the  Western  fancies  in 
rats,  rolls,  and  elaborate  false  hair. 
The  shops  are  crowded  with  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  their  thousand 
things  of  daily  consumption  for  which 
our  language  has  no  name.  The  bam- 
boos and  the  rattan  about  the  chests 
and  jars  of  their  merchandise,  and 
the  tapers  of  fragrant  woods  which 
are  often  kept  burning,  give  the  better 
class  of  these  shops  the  fragrance  of 
**  far  Cathay."  The  little  store-rooms, 
like  the  holds  of  great  India  ships, 
arc  haunted  with  the  smells  of  the 
East. 

What  was  once  an  American  hotel 
of  very  ordinary  size,  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  countless  people  residing 
there  all  the  time,  often  takes  in  two 
thousand  new  lodgers  of  a  night. 
Where  they  are  put  and  how  they 
live  are  questions  too  subtle  for  the 
Caucasian  intellect.  Everywhere  ven- 
ders of  fish,  vegetables,  rice-cakes,  and 
innumerable  nameless  Chinese  comes- 
tibles, are  seen  crossing  the  streets  and 
alleys  in  all  directions,  bearing  their 
wares  in  baskets  suspended  from  bam- 
boo poles,  and  screaming  at  the  tops 
of  their  lungs  in  the  Celestial  language 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Verily, 
there  is  elsewhere  no  scene  so  curious, 
no  instance  where  the  life  and  civili- 
zation of  one  part  of  the  world — 
sharp  and  defined,  with  scarce  an 
edge  worn  off — so  comes  in  contact 
with-  and  shoulders  its  way  through 
our  busy  life  and  boasted  civilization 
of  the  WesU 


How  mucli  more  striking  this  would 
be  if  we  could  but  read  the  cabalistic 
signs  of  the  Chinese,  which  thrust 
themselves  from  every  imaginable 
place,  and  if  we  could  but  understand 
the  weird  monotony  of  their  mysteri- 
ous speech!  On  the  same  corner 
where  Jones  and  Smith  meet  and  nod 
aggressively,  launch  sententiously  into 
the  price  of  stocks  or  grain,  and  leave 
each  other  as  if  either  were  infected 
with  pestilence,  two  merchants  from 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  will  meet,  and, 
it  is  said,  pass  the  time  of  day  in  this 
manner,  before  approaching  the  sub- 
ject of  their  business:  "Happiness 
and  prosperity  to  you,  worthy  Mr. 
Sam  Li!  How  are  your  beauteous 
wife  and  illustrious  children?"  To 
which  Mr.  Sam  Li,  answering,  says: 
"Peace  abounding  to  you,  highly 
honored  Mr.  Chang  Ho!  My  old 
hag  of  a  wife  and  my  squalling  brats 
are  pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 

Beyond  the  simple  announcement 
of  "Washing  and  Ironing,"  you  will 
very  rarely  find  any  sign  of  a  China- 
man announcing  his  business  in  Eng- 
lish. Why  this  is  so,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  American  sign- 
painter —  though  one  notable  instance 
might  warrant  the  Celestials  in  such  a 
distrust.  On  the  "Ocean  Road,"  one 
of  the  fashionable  drives  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  there  once  settled  in  a 
small  frame  house  a  thrifty  Mongo- 
lian ;  and,  calling  an  American  sign- 
painter  to  his  assistance,  instructed 
him  to  paint  on  a  large  board,  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  his  establishment, 
the  announcement  —  "Hong  Wo, 
Washing  and  Ironing."  But  the 
sign-painter,  in  a  wanton  freak,  pro- 
duced instead,  in  such  brilliant  letters 
as  wholly  won  the  heart  of  his  igno- 
rant employer,  what  in  reality  at- 
tracted the  gaze  and  excited  the  won- 
der of  thousands,  and  what  became 
the  standing  joke  of  San  Francisco 
—  and,  indeed,  of  all  California — this 
remarkable  legend:  "John  China- 
man ;  We  May  be  Happv  Yet  I " 
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Of  course  the  Mongolians  are  not 
perfect.  They  arc  as  often  found  be- 
fore the  police  court  as  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  races  and  nation- 
alities. Some  of  the  most  daring 
frauds  and  most  subtle  crimes,  as  well 
as  the  more  vulgar  and  common  one 
of  chicken-stealing,  are  often  and 
justly  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  also  probable  that  this 
race,  like  our  own,  when  away  from 
the  usual  restraints  of  home,  friends, 
and  family,  is  more  liable  to  yield  to 
temptation  than  at  any  other  time. 
This  explains  satisfactorily  to  us  why 
the  morals  of  White  Pine,  for  instance, 
are  not  quite  up  to  those  of  New  Eng- 
land; and,  by  parallel  reasoning,  I 
think  we  may  be  allowed  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  laws  of  this  coun-' 
try  shall  so  protect  the  Chinaman 
that  he  will  bring  his  family  with  him, 
and  make  this  his  home,  he  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  lose  the  linen  consigned 
to  his  cleansing,  or  to  commit  his  noc- 
turnal depredations  on  hen-roosts. 
The  generous  provision  for  their 
poorer  countrymen,  by  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  the  Chinese  companies  in 
California,  is  a  fact  that  should  have 
its  weight  in  a  general  estimate  of  the 
race.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  natural 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  in 
China  builds  hospitals  and  orphan 
asylums.  And  it  is  no  insignificant 
earnest  of  the  prospective  public  spirit 
of  the  Americanized  coming  China- 
man, that  most  of  the  roads  and  fine 
arch  bridges  in  China,  as  well  as  the 
public  buildings,  are  constructed  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Travellers 
in  China  tell  us,  furthermore,  that  in 
connection  with  these  public  works  it 
is  very  common  to  see  stone  tablets 
erected,  containing  the  names  of  the 
donors  and  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

One  who  visits  the  Chinese  quar- 
ters of  San  Francisco,  or  takes  the 
trouble  to  listen  in  the  most  casual 
passage  through  one  of  their  moun- 
tain camps,  will  hear  a  vast  deal  of 
the   monosyllabic   language   of   the 


Celestials.  It  takes  a  fine  American 
ear  to  discriminate  between  their 
singing  and  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. The  most  expert  in  the  tongues 
of  ancient  or  modern  Europe  will 
listen  and  listen  in  vain  for  any 
single  word  that  resembles  anything 
of  all  his  knowledge.  Yet  a  remark- 
able discovery  has  been  made  by 
means  of  this  language  by  the  Chi- 
nese miners,  and  one  which  well- 
nigh  proves  to  a  certainty  what  the 
learned  have  been  tr\'ing  for  years  to 
establish,  nafnely:  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  at  least,  came  di- 
rectly from  Asia.  The  Chinese  and 
the  Indians  of  the  mountain  tribes 
are  able  to  understand  one  another, 
so  many  of  their  important  words  are 
alike,  or  nearly  alike.  I  have  seen 
a  long  list  of  words  common  to  the 
Chinese  and  these  tribes ;  and  scarcely 
any  one,  I  think,  who  studies  the  sub- 
ject will  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the 
languages  and  peoples  have  a  com- 
mon origin. 

If  one  comes  upon  a  Chinaman  at 
work,  he  may  vouchsafe  to  look  up. 
or  he  may  not ;  but  in  either  case  he 
will  say,  "  Hello ! "  or  "  Hello,  John ! " 
and  go  imperturbedly  on  with  his  busi- 
ness. His  attempts  at  the  English 
are  hazardous  to  the  letter  r,  which 
he,  in  common  with  the  Japanese, 
persists  in  pronouncing  as  if  it  were 
/.  He  says,  for  instance,  as  he  zig- 
zags along  under  the  burden  of  his 
bamboo  pole  and  pendant  baskets  of 
fish  and  vegetables  which  he  is  in- 
tent upon  selling  to  every  ccm«r, 
**  Fishy,  lock-fishy ! "  —  meaning  rock- 
fish; —  "belly  good  lock-fishy!"  If 
this  honest  itinerant  were  asked  for 
his  opinion  of  San  Francisco  boys 
and  dogs,  there  would  be  a  queer 
mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  ludicrous 
in  his  answer:  "No  savey  boy;  no 
likee  dog:  too  much  bitee  China- 
man." It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  the 
dogs  have  been  set  on  poor  John  by 
heartless  boys,  till  it  has  become  an 
inherited  instinct  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   canine   to    attack    Chinamen. 
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And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be 
startled,  as  you  come  through  some 
quiet  street,  by  sudden  terrified 
screams,  and  by  the  quick  apparition 
of  a  Chinaman  and  his  basket  mak- 
ing hastily  around  a  corner,  his 
sleeves,  pantaloons,  and  pig-tail  fly- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  a  small,  harm- 
less, insignificant  cur  in  hot  and  noisy 
pursuit. 

It  is  no  ea^y  matter  to  get  at  ex- 
actly what  the  Chinamen  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  believe;  but  it  must  be 
that  the  Buddhism  and  Tauism  of  the 
"Central  Kingdom"  become  some- 
what modified  in  transportation  across 
the  sea.  There  are  fewer  idols  in 
their  temples  than  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  temples  of  China.  The 
principal  image  to  be  seen  in  the 
California  temples  is  that  of  "Josh," 
who  by  some  is  said  to  be  the  Chinese 
devil.  Whether  God  or  devil,  how- 
ever, there  he  sits,  with  great,  un- 
shapely head,  long  mustache,  and 
ponderous  Daniel  Lambertine  stom- 
ach, imperturbable  in  his  painted 
stolid  majesty,  receiving  the  concilia- 
tory incense  which  is  burned  con- 
stantly before  him.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  these  temples  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  amount  of  racket  made 
by  the  fire-crackers  shot  off  in  honor 
or  propitiation  of  "Josh,"  on  the 
three  days  and  nights  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  or  other  festival  occasions, 
is  the  cause  of  untold  annoyance, 
and,  I  fear,  of  a  g^eat  deal  of  blas- 
phemy, on  the  part  of  the  Caucasian 
residents  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  a  story  that  some  of 
you  may  have  heard  before,  but  which 
I  shall  venture  to  repeat  here,  as  il- 
lustrating the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  these  poor  pagans  with  regard  to 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Great 
Head  of  our  religion.  A  Chinaman 
and  a  Jew  had  occasion  to  dispute  on 
some  matter  of  trade.  It  was  not 
long  till  they  were  both  angrily  abus- 
ing each  other  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  to  the  utter  limit  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 


"So  help  mir  gracious!"  finally 
said  the  Jew;  "I  have  not  seen  so 
great  a  rashkal  ash  vat  you  ish ! " 

To  which  the  Chinaman  rejoined, 
with  such  unexpected  and  trenchant 
force  as  to  close  the  colloquy: — 

"Oh!  you  no  goodee  man!  you 
kill  Amelican  man's  'Josh!*" 

There  is  another  instance  which, 
perhaps,  better  illustrates  the  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  olive-tinged  heathen 
now  in  our  very  midst.  Nothing  but 
his  almost  pathetic  ignorance  would 
have  excused  the  irreverence  of 
John's  part  of  the  following  dialogue: 

"But,"  said  a  judge  of  a  back- 
mountain  district  of  California — who 
was  anxious  to  get  the  truth  out  of  a 
Chinaman,  whose  testimony,  though 
not  then  strictly  legal,  was  of  vast  im- 
portance in  a  case — "but,  sir,  do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  an  oath?" 

" Oh, yes,"  replied  John ;  "me savey 
slwear." 

"You  do?  Then  what  is  the  pen- 
alty—  I  mean,  what  will  happen  to 
you  if  you  swear  to  what  is  not  true?" 

"Well,"  said  John,  "s'pose  me 
slwear  um  lie,  Jessie  Chris  gib  me 
heap  o*  trouble!" 

The  Chinese  theatre  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  their  religion;  for 
"Josh"  has  a  seat  and  colored  lights 
just  over  the  proscenium.  The  plays 
are  mostly  of  a  historical  character, 
and,  in  some  instances,  are  said  to 
last  six  months  long.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  such  interminable  dramas 
commences  with  the  enacted  birth  of 
the  hero ;  and  the  last  must  necessa- 
rily end  with  his  death  or  apotheosis. 

The  battles  in  which  the  Celestial 
drama  delights  are  both  numerous 
and  exceedingly  noisy,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  audience  being  stimulated 
by  gongs  and  all  manner  of  screak- 
ing instruments.  The  wardrobes  for 
such  entertainments  in  San  Francisco 
are  generally  imported  from  China 
direct,  and  are  often  of  a  very  rich 
and  costly  kind.  I  was  told  at  the 
theatre  I  visited,  that — so  sacred  is 
the    person    and     dynasty    of    the 
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Emperor  held — no  historical  drama 
is  permitted  to  be  written  or  enacted 
about  events  more  recent  than  those 
of  five  hundred  y^ars  ago.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  verification  or  a 
contradiction  of  this  assertion  in 
books  on  China.  Although  the 
drama  is  often  called  into  the  service 
of  Chinese  religion,  still  ^he  actors 
cannot  be  held  in  very  high  repute; 
for  they  are  one  of  the  four  classes 
excluded  from  the  public  competitive 
examinations  for  governmental  pre- 
ferment in  China.  It  takes  three 
genefation^  to  purify  the  descendants 
of  public  play-actors  so  that  they 
shall  be  good  enough  to  hold  office. 
This  seems  to  be  harder  on  the  his- 
trionic profession  than  we  are;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Chinese  have 
ever  indulged  in  anything  so  un- 
seemly as  our  modern  limb*  opera. 

Probably  the  most  deep-rooted  and 
universal  dogma  of  the  Chinese  re- 
ligion is  that  of  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors.  The  dead  Chinaman  must 
be  taken  back  to  China.  You  have 
probably  been  told  this  often  enough 
before;  but  there  is  something  almost 
picturesque  in  the  fact,  not  so  gener- 
ally known,  that  even  the  millions  of 
capital  represented  in  that  great  mo- 
nopoly, the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  have  to  bow  to  this  re- 
quirement of  superstition.  The  poor- 
est and  most  insignificant  Chinaman 
who  dies  on  one  of  their  steamers  on 
the  passage  to  or  from  China  is  em- 
balmed by  the  ship-surgeon  and  re- 
stored to  his  friends  or  some  agent  in 
America  or  China.  The  last  thing 
done  by  poor  John,  probably,  before 
leaving  his  native  land,  was  to  pay 
this  agent  in  advance  for  this  last  ser- 
vice of  returning  his  body  and  depos- 
iting it  in  the  ancestral  tomb.  No  Chi- 
naman is  happy  till. he  is  thoroughly 
provided  for  with  regard  to  his  jour- 
ney to  the  next  world.  He  always 
attempts  to  have  his  passage  paid  in 
advance.  Hence  the  practice,  not  at 
all  uncommon,  of  a  dutiful  son*s  pre- 
senting his  father,  during  the  lifetime 


of  the  latter,  with  a  costly  and  stable 
coffin;  or  of  any  ordinary  person's 
keeping  one  of  those  mortuary  con- 
veniences always  on  hand.  It  is  only 
to  our  "barbarian"  tastes  that  coffins 
seem  rather  grim  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture. 

Chinamen  are  proverbially  reckless 
of  their  lives — or,  at  least,  do  not  look 
upon  death  with  the  terror  with  which 
some  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  righteous,  of  us  are  some- 
times thought  to  regard  it.  This  seems 
all  the  more  strange  when  it  is  consid- 
ered what  an  expensive  thing  it  is  for 
a  Chinaman  to  get  himself  well  out  of 
the  world.  A  funeral  in  China  often 
runs  generations  of  descendants  into 
ruinous  debt.  Your  Chinaman,  and 
especially  your  Chinawoman,  believes 
in  countless  migrations,  as  punish- 
ment to  the  wicked,  from  body  to 
body  here  on  earth.  Chinese  women, 
particularly  at  a  later  period  of  their 
lives,  are  brought  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  their  position  by  being  told  that 
they  are  women  in  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence only  because  they  were  sinful 
in  some  former  state,  and  urged  to 
do  better,  lest  they  should  be  bom 
women  again.  Girls  and  babies — un- 
less only  sons — are,  indeed,  of  very 
little  account  in  Chinese  domestic 
economy;  although  we  are  now  re- 
liably assured  that  the  crime  of  child- 
murder,  so  often  charged  to  the  Chi- 
nese, is  scarcely  so  prevalent  among 
them  as  it  is,  in  its  various  forms, 
among  the  English,  French,  and 
Americans.  To  save  trouble  and  in- 
vention, female  children  are  often 
named  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  etc. 
Says  a  grave  missionary :  "The  claim 
of  one's  parents  upon  his  affections 
are  paramount  to  that  of  his  wife.  A 
reason  given  for  this  doctrine,  in  a 
celebrated  Chinese  work  which  treats 
of  the  home  relations,  is  that  the  loss 
of  a  parent  or  brother  is  irreparable, 
but  that  of  a  wife  is  not.  Mothers 
are  regarded  with  great  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  grandmothers  are 
almost  worshipped.    And  in  general 
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women  are  treated  with  more  respect 
an(^  consideration  as  they  advance  in 
years."  Is  not  this  picturesque?  Re- 
verse the  case,  and  you  shall  see. 
Put  yourself  in  the  place,  for  in- 
stance, and  imagine  the  surprise,  of 
the  acute  Chinaman  who  observes 
here  for  the  first  time  the  reversal  of 
his  most  deep-seated  custom  in  our 
practice — which,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  leads  us  to  look  with  too  little 
admiration  upon  uncomely  women 
of  an  uncertain  age,  and  at  the  same 
time  impels  us  to  a  boundless  wor- 
ship of  the  girls. 

Now  that  we  have  John  dead,  bur- 
ied, and  transmigrating  about  from 
body  to  body,  how  much  farther  can 
this  article  go?  How  much  farther, 
indeed,  can  John  go  ?  May  not,  after 
all,  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
be  hereafter  explained  away,  as  the 
learned  Germans  have  explained  the 
classical  mythology — as  merely  typi- 
cal or  symbolic  of  some  great  £act  in 
human  nature  or  truth  in  political 
ethics? — and  there  may  be  such  a 
science  in  the  curriculum  of  the  com- 
ing man  as  political  ethics.  It  is  a 
part  of  Chinese  religion  to  believe,  as 
has  been  intimated,  that  the  culprit 
male  is  born  again  into  this  earthly 
life  as  a  woman.  May  not  the  learned 
coming  German  find  in  this  belief  an 
amber  fossil  for  the  denizens  of  the 
future  universal  republic  —  a  crystal- 
lized moral  of  the  old  Tauists'  teach- 
ing? May  he  not  explain  to  these 
Universal  Republicans,  with  a  meas- 
ured exultation  in  his  voice  and  a 
learned  look  over  the  rims  of  his 
quartz  spectacles,  that  the  Chinese 
moralists  took  this  figurative  way  of 
inculcating  upon  their  race  the  im- 
portance of  thrift;  that,  in  the  old 
times,  men  of  the  families  ruined  by 
the  lack  of  it  had  been  forced  to  cross 
the  seas,  take  the  places  and  perform 
the  services  of,  and,  in  a  word,  change 
themselves  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses into,  servant-women;  that  is, 
if  any  father  was  not  thrifty,  he  was 
Ijd  to  fear  that  his  son  should  be  a 


servant-girl.  I  feel  that  this  sort  of 
speculation  is  too  ponderous  for  a 
person  of  my  thinking  weight;  but 
yet  I  cannot  resist  a  sort  of  fancy  that 
John's  transmigrating  into  our  kitch- 
ens is  the  first  process  of  a  great  crys- 
tallization,—  or  rather,  that  in  this  late 
alluvial  or  lignite  of  the  domestic 
service  of  ^to-day,  or  upon  this  re- 
motest beach  of  the  present  receding 
century,  the  amber  is  depositing — 
that  is,  the  yellow  Chinaman  —  that 
shall  adorn  or  electrify  the  coming 
centuries. 

You  have  had  your  picturesque 
view  of  the  servant-girl  of  the  period, 
on  the  westernmost  head-land  of 
Alaska,  beckoning  to  John,  on  the 
easternmost  promontory  of  Kam- 
schatka,  as  representative  of  the 
present  state  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. Let  us  close  with  a  picture  of 
the  last  of  John's  transmigrations,  as 
representative  of  the  state  of  the 
same  parties  in  the  future.  Let  the 
scene  this  time,  if  you  please,  be  in  a 
kitchen  with  Sal  —  if  it  is  in  the  back- 
woods, or  Bridget  if  it  is  in  a  city — 
scouring  pots.  There  is  an  ill-con- 
cealed dissatisfaction,  perhaps,  in  the 
vigor  with  which  she  grapples  the 
brush  —  for  the  menial  of  the  future 
will  use  a  brush  on  her  kettles,  and 
likewise,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  on  her 
hair.  Her  dissatisfaction  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  congruity  between  her 
employment  and  the  day-dream  she 
is  having.  In  this  dream,  she  is  lux- 
uriously ensconced,  just  three  rooms 
off,  in  the  family-parlor,  also  in  a 
neatly-fitting  morning-gown  and  white 
collar,  shining  out  all  over  from  the 
background  of  an  easy  rocking-chair, 
where  she  vacillates  at  her  ease,  mak- 
ing tatting  or  embroider)',  or  playing 
with  her  lap-dog,  or  absorbed  in  the 
last  thrilling  romance  of  the  coming 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  as  her  mood  may 
be.  Hence  the  vague  longing  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looks  through  her  dream 
ignorantly  out  of  the  west  window, 
and  thinks  of  the  coming  of  him  who 
does  not  come,  just  then  at  least,  to 
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marry  her  out  of  her  troubles  and 
into  the  family  parlor.  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  yellower  tinge  in  the  sun- 
light that  streams  in  through  the  east 
window,  and  a  shadow  is  cast  on  the 
floor,  close  to  her,  which  she  takes 
for  her  own,  since  it  is  bent,  like  her, 
in  the  act  of  scouring  pots.  Imper- 
ceptibly the  labor  lightens  and  the 
pots  grow  brighter.  Without  her 
knowing  exactly  when,  her  hand  re- 
leases its  hold  upon  the  brush,  and 
the  scouring  goes  on ;  without  know- 
ing exactly  how,  she  finds  that  her 
head  has  elevated  from  the  incline  of 
her  labor,  and  that  her  back  and 
neck  have  become  stiffer,  while  the 
shadow  has  become  stronger,  more 
flexible,  and  more  agile  in  propor- 


tion. As  she  goes  from  the  scullery 
to  the  pantry,  the  still  increasing  sub- 
stance of  the  shadow  noiselessly  fol- 
lows her.  All  the  little  plans  in  her 
thought  of  the  day's  cooking  arc  ex-  * 
ecuted  before  her  wondering  eyes  by 
its  silent,  mysterious  hands.  Gradu- 
ally a  long  cue  and  flowing  sleeves 
grow  visible,  and  palpably  out  of  the 
shadow.  She  beholds,  and  retires  be- 
fore the  growing  and  now  substantial 
vision  —  forever.  What  were,  as  I 
may  say,  a  pair  of  skulls  in  the 
pantry,  have  become  a  pair  of  pants 
in  the  scullery.  And  the  absorbing 
avatar  of  John  Chinaman  into  the 
whole  region  of  the  kitchen  is  com- 
plete— and,  may  I  hope?  sufficiently 
picturesque. 


OUR   PRINCIPLES    OF    TAXATION. 


BY  D.   H.   WHEELER. 


CAN  an  individual  own  property 
in  the  United  States?  The 
question  seems  absurd;  but  it  is  less 
so  than  it  seems.  This  right,  and  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  take  posses- 
sion of  private  property  at  discretion, 
cannot  co-exist;  but  this  latter  princi- 
ple has  been  affirmed  by  the  highest 
judicial  authority. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  (in 
"McCulloch  vs.  the  State  of  Mary- 
land"): "The  power  of  taxing  the 
people  and  their  property  may  be 
legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  the  government  may 
choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power  is 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  In  imposing  a  tax,  the 
legislature  acts  upon  its  constituents. 
This  is,  in  general,  a  sufficient  security 
against  erroneous  and  oppressive  tax- 
ation." 


And  Professor  Pomeroy,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Constitutional  Law,  says : 
"These  views  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned." 

I  say  the  two  rights  cannot  co-exist; 
in  the  end  one  must  devour  the  other. 
If  the  power  of  taxation  is  limited 
only  by  the  good  sense  or  moral 
sense  of  the  majority,  then,  of  course, 
we  hold  property  only  so  long  and  in 
such  measure  as  shall  please  King 
Majority.  There  are,  then,  no  inde- 
feasible rights  to  lands  or  things.  In- 
stead of  the  maxim,  "A  man  can  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  likes,"  we 
must  read:  "The  public  can  dispose 
of  a  man's  property  as  it  likes." 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  interest  of 
one  is  also  that  of  all,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, promptly  and  emphatically,  that 
this  is  not  true  in  the  perception  of 
the  many:  and  that  if  it  were  so  true, 
it  would  still  be  no  rock  of  right,  but 
the  quicksand  of  public  caprice,  upon 
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which  we  found  property.  There 
must  be  a  clear  limit  to  the  right  of 
taxation,  whether  general  or  special, 
or  there  is  no  clear  title  to  anything 
whatever. 

If  it  be  said  that  taxation  upon  our 
system  must  be  equal  and  uniform,  it 
may  be  answered  that  upon  our  sys- 
tem people  who  have  nothing  are 
sovereigns;  and  that  these,  with  the 
help  of  those  who  have  little  and 
those  who  profit  by  taxation,  will 
always  be  the  majority.  Is  the  good 
sense  or  moral  sense  of  the  majority 
a  safe  basis  for  the  second  great  inter- 
est of  man  ? 

Recent  events  and  tendencies  have 
made  the  question  here  raised  one  of 
the  very  first  importance.  Municipal 
taxation  has  grown  to  vast  propor- 
tions, and,  allied  with' national,  state, 
and  county  imposts,  threatens  to  suf- 
focate healthy  enterprise  and  arrest 
the  growth  of  our  country.  Look 
at  the  army  of  non-producers  which 
municipal  taxation  represents.  The 
six  millions  levied  in  Chicago  will,  at 
an  average  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  support  six  thousand  families, 
or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants — one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
Does  it  require  one  man  in  ten  to  do 
the  public  labor  of  a  corporation  ? 

From  the  best  data  at  hand,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  such  an  army  is 
about  five  times  too  large.  If  it  be 
said  that  so  many  are  not  employed, 
the  case  becomes  worse — for  then  our 
taxes  represent  the  demoralized  moral 
sense  of  people  numerous  enough  to 
govern  the  corporation.  It  is  a  bad 
case  if  the  labor  is  employed;  it  is  a 
worse  case  if  the  money  is  wasted  or 
stolen. 

The  stringent  pressure  of  this  taxa- 
tion upon  enterprise,  its  blood-suck- 
ing from  thrift,  appear  on  every  hand. 
Here  are  examples  believed  or  known 
to  be  authentic : 

A  owns  a  lot,  which  he  has  just 
leased  upon  the  best  terms,  by  which 
terms  the  city  taxes  take  just  half  the 
annual  rental.     To  all  intents  and 


purposes,  the  city  owns  half,  and  A  so 
much  of  the  other  half  as  is  left  after 
satisfying  the  nation,  the  state,  and 
the  county. 

B  owns  a  lot  and  house  near  the 
centre ;  his  taxes  are  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  upon  his  home  —  a  pretty 
round  rent.  B  hopes  to  save  some- 
thing handsome  by  selling  out,  and 
he  may  find  a  purchaser  who  will  pay 
no  attention  to  the  municipal  incum- 
brance. 

C  owns  a  one-story  cottage  and 
a  twenty-five  foot  lot  away  to  the 
west  of  Union  Park,  upon  which  his 
taxes  are  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
cottage  is  probably  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  to  sell.  The  rental  value 
may  be  four  hundred  dollars  a  year; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  C 
has  a  one-fourth  interest  in  his  "  prop- 
erty.' 

D  owns,  in  an  interior  county,  a 
quarter-section  of  land.  It  happened 
in  this  wise:  In  1857  a  debtor  was 
snuffed  out  by  calamity,  and  to  save 
some  of  his  debt,  D,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  took  a  title  to  this  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land.  Well,  it  is 
moist,  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  it  is  very  wet.  It  may  be 
worth  five  hundred  dollars.  Now 
see  how  it  is  taxed:  In  1867,  fifty 
dollars;  in  1868,  thirty-three  dollars; 
in  1869,  thirty-nine  dollars.  These 
figures  are  taken  fi-om  a  county  clerk's 
letter,  and  show  that  the  township  is 
just  as  remprseless  as  the  city.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  added  that  no  sen- 
sible man  would  pay  the  taxes  for  the 
use  of  this  land. 

Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
budget,  the  majority  have  for  several 
years  had  an  extraordinary  one — the 
favorite  item  being  railroad  bonds. 
Counties,  towns,  villages,  and  cities 
have  issued  bonds  to  build  railroads 
through  them.  Some  recent  devices 
in  this  state  are  too  fresh  to  need  re- 
capitulation. It  is  better  to  look 
farther  back. 

The  day  when  these  bonds  are 
issued  is  a  bright  one.    All  the  in- 
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habitants,  less  a  few  with  conservative 
superstitions,  beam  as  benevolently 
as  did  Micawber  when  he  gave  his 
"I.  O.  U."  to  Traddles,  in  satisfaction 
of  his  honest  debt,  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  immaculate  integrity.  Pay-day  is 
another  affair.  It  may  be  nothing  but 
a  call  to  pay  interest ;  but  even  that 
makes  the  clouds  gather. 

Several  things  are  learned  in  the 
space  between  these  two  days.  The 
railroad  is  built,  but  it  carries  no  pas- 
sengers to  heaven;  it  charges  enor- 
mously for  fares  and  freights,  and 
begins  to  be  felt  as  a  thirsty  monop- 
oly. It  has  come  out  that  the  bonds 
were  sold  for  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty 
cents  on  each  dollar ;  that  the  benevo-  . 
lent  citizens  and  strangers  own  more 
mortgage  bonds  than  stock  shares,  • 
and  have  made  a  very  fine  thing  out 
of  their  public  spirit.  Majority  gets 
mad,  swears  that  he  has  been  swin- 
dled, refuses  to  pay,  and  invokes  the 
protection  of  the  courts. 

The  Iowa  bond  question  is  pretty 
nearly  the  above  sketch.  A  Wiscon- 
sin one  is  remembered  by  all  who 
pay  taxes  in  that  state. 

When  a  city  goes  into  this  sort  of 
repudiation,  you  may  seed  down  the 
streets  for  several  years.  Justly  or 
unjustly,  the  bondholders  take  it  by 
the  throat,  and  there  is  no  help  but  — 
to  pay  or  die. 

There  is  no  prettier  town  on  Lake 
Michigan  than  Kenosha,  The  situa- 
tion is  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  fif- 
teen years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  briskest  towns  in  Wis- 
consin. The  bond  fever  seized  it;  — 
then  came  repudiation,  law-suits,  vex- 
ations innumerable,  prostration ;  and 
to-day  its  property  is  at  a  discount  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Kenosha  will 
settle  up  her  bonded  indebtedness  in 
some  way — to  pay  all  is  impossible  — 
and  thrive  again.  But  think  of  the 
aggregate  of  personal  suffering,  the 
arrested  enterprise — the  waste  of  half 
a  generation  of  human  beings ! 

The  great  court-houses,  that  are 
built  twenty  years,  or  even  fifty  years, 


too  soon ;  the  expensive  bridges  where 
plain  ones  would  suffice;  the  state- 
houses  and  school-buildings  which 
are  a  century  in  advance  of  our 
growth;  are  further  proofs  of  reck- 
lessness in  expending  the  private 
property  of  the  country. 

In  a  township  fifty  miles  from  Chi- 
cago a  general  bridging  of  small 
streams  and  sluiceways  was  carried 
out  last  year,  with  wooden  supports. 
This  year,  before  the  lumber  is  dry, 
**  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  *'  has 
ordered  a  general  removal  of  the 
Wood  and  the  substitution  of  stone. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  his 
own  estate  would  issue  railroad  bonds, 
build,  or  bridge,  in  these  reckless 
ways. 

It  seems  to  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  induce  foresight  in  a  majority ; 
their  "hindsight"  is  sufficiently  keen. 
In  the  case  of  municipal  railroad 
bonds,  for  example,  it  is  as  easy  to 
know  at  first  as  at  last  that  these 
bonds  are  sacrificed  for  not  more  than 
an  average  of  half  their  face.  Only 
gambling  financiers,  or  country  gen- 
tlemen of  limited  experience,  buy 
them  at  all ;  it  is  so  well  known  that 
repentance  is  one  proof  that  corpora- 
tions have  souls,  that  business  men 
anticipate  or  avoid  the  necessity  of 
selling  out  a  city  to  recover  a  debt. 

The  evil  is  that  there  is  no  sense 
of  personal  risk  in  these  forms  of 
taxation.  The  majority  are  much 
more  anxious  to  get  than  to  keep ;  are 
more  interested  in  the  rise  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  making  of  business — or 
thin^they  are — than  in  the  safety  of 
what  has  been  accumulated.  They 
are^n  no  state  of  mind  to  be  trusted 
with  the  property  of  other  men ;  and 
yet,  upon  our  system,  they  have  the 
right  to  ruin,  not  merely  themselves, 
but  the  minority  also. 

Now,  I  say  fearlessly  that  the  ship- 
money  of  Hampden,  and  the  stamp 
duties  of  the  colonies,  were  trifles 
light  as  air  in  comparison  with  the 
enormities  of  our  present  system  of 
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taxation.  Representation  is  a  farce, 
unless  its  object  and  result  is  justice. 
When  representation  becomes  an  in- 
strument of  injustice — when,  masked 
under  the  forms  of  liberty,  men  plun- 
^  der  their  fellows — it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  organized  brigandage.  If 
a  tax  is  unjust,  neither  Congress  nor 
majorities  can  change  its  character. 
A  legal  method  which  makes  right 
and  wrong  depend  upon  votes,  is  an 
outrageous  tyranny — the  more  so  for 
its  hypocrisy. 

No  system  is  truly  democratic  which 
does  not  put  rights  out  of  the  reach 
of  votes  and  acts  of  legislature;  and 
among  these  rights,  property  is  only 
second  to  life — if  it  be  not  even  before 
life,  as  being  its  indispensable  condi- 
tion. If  our  republican  system  rests 
upon  the  right  of  the  many  to  deter- 
mine what  means  of  happiness  the 
few  shall  enjoy,  then  it  is  time  some 
moral  granite  were  put  under  the 
building. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  notice  that 
the  general  principles  of  property  can 
be  feo  successfully  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  monopolies  —  such  as  railway  cor- 
porations ;  and  that  we  so  constantly 
forget  that  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  tax  at  discretion,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  greedy  monopoly  in 
the  land.  It  is  stranger  still  that, 
having  consecrated  brigandage  by  a 
dogma  of  the  unlimited  powers  of 
the  people  over  property,  we  should 
wonder  that  we  are  robbed  in  smaller 
ways  by  men  whom  our  system  has 
demoralized. 

Nor  ought  the  other  side  of  this  de- 
moralization to  be  forgotten.  Exces- 
sive taxation  eats  out  the  marrow  of 
private  integrity  as  certainly  a«  it 
breeds  carrion  to  feed  on  the  spoils 
of  elections.  The  history  of  custom- 
houses is  in  point.  During  six  years 
residence  in  a  foreign  city  as  a  consu- 
lar officer,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
known  more  than  one  merchant  who 
had  any  scruples  about  defrauding 
the  revenue.  "The  revenue  itself 
is   the   fraud,"  they   reasoned — and 


escaped    the    public   brigands   when 
they  could  and  as  they  could. 

When  you  have  once  wounded  a 
property  right  by  taxation,  you  have 
wounded  the  moral .  nature  of  its 
owner.  He  begins  to  study  the  art 
of  self-protection,  and  to  fortify  him- 
self by  artifices  and  subterfuges. 

What  powers  of  taxation  can  the 
nation  justly  exercise  or  delegate  to 
subordinate  political  units  ?  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  public 
business — whatever  that  may  be — 
can  justly  be  exacted  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  check  extravagance  in  these  prcper 
matters  of  expense  except  through 
public  opinion. 

But  the  whole  superstructure  of  spe- 
cial taxation  —  to  enhance  the  value 
of  property,  or  to  promote  personal 
convenience,  rests  upon  an  unsafe 
foundation ;  upon  the  theory  that 
Smith  has  the  right  to  dispose  of 
Wilson's  money,  provided  he  can 
make  a  plausible  showing  of  benefit 
to  Wilson  in  the*transaction. 

Take  a  sidewalk:  why  build  it  by 
tax?  If  the  people  interested  want 
it,  they  will  build  it.  The  evil  is  that 
a  few  do  not  want  it,  or  prefer  not  to 
pay  for  it.  The  remedy  is  to  order  it 
upon  a  petition  of  the  majority,  or 
without  one;  and  compel  those  who 
would  refuse,  or  neglect  to  build,  to 
pay  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 
Is  this  a  sound  transaction  ?  Proba- 
bly the  audacity  of  the  question  will 
astonish  some  readers.  But  think 
of  it. 

This  sidewalk  is  either  a  public 
necessity,  to  be  paid  for,  like  a  bridge, 
out  of  public  funds  raised  by  general 
taxation,  or  it  is  a  private  improve- 
ment, like  a  fence, -to  be  paid  for  by 
the  owner.  In  the  last  case,  you 
might  as  well  require  him  to  build  a 
fence  or  a  house  and  prescribe  a  par- 
ticular model  which  he  shall  follow. 
But  the  sidewalk  will  improve  the 
value  of  his  property?  So  will  his 
neighbor's  house,  every  house  built 
in  the  city,  every  day's  labor,  and 
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every  successful  business  transaction. 
But  the  public  will  be  put  to  incon- 
venience by  having  to  walk  through 
the  mud  in  front  of  his  lot  ?  So  will 
the  public  eye  be  offended  by  his 
unsightly  house  and  staggering  fence. 
In  Paris  they  go  the  whole  length, 
and  tell  people  when  and  how  to 
build,  and  build  for  them  when  they 
refuse.  And  is  not  that  the  logic  of 
the  system  ? 

The  evils  of  sidewalk-building  by 
taxation  are  not  so  grave  as  to  make 
the  case  important  except  as  it  sup- 
ports a  system.  But  in  a  new  form 
the  principle  appears  to  authorize  the 
contribution  by  taxation  to  a  railroad 
or  a  canal.  The  minority  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  benefited  or 
to  be  benefited  by  the  enterprise; 
therefore  you  may  tax  them.  If  for 
that,  why  not  for  anything?  Why 
not  make  them  build  elevators  or  cot- 
ton-mills ?  invest  in  dry  goods,  steam- 
boats, or  Yankee  notions?  manufac- 
ture beet-sugar,  cigars,  or  whiskey? 
Men  differ  upon  questions  of  proper 
investment  or  profitable  industry, 
and  their  differences  give  diversity 
to  our  labor  with  advantageous  ex- 
changes. 

The  public  benefit  is  nothing  but 
the  profits  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  added  together,  and  can 
only  mean  that  the  first  can  enrich  it- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  second,  or 
that  the  individual  is  not  competent 
to  manage  his  own  business.  It 
comes  straight  to  this:  An  indi- 
vidual holds  property  subject  to  the 
will  of  his  neighbors. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  logic  of  that 
popular  vote  which  ushers  in  a  rail- 
road-bond raid  upon  private  prop- 
erty. The  vote  does  not  help  the 
transaction  one  inch  toward  a  just 
basis;  but  it  develops  the  formula: 
Treat  your  neighbor's  property  as  if  it 
were  your  own. 
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There  is  no  safety  in  any  loose 
theory  about  private  rights  of  prop- 
erty. They  are  the  bases  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  without  them  there  cannot 
long  be  any  grace  or  strength  in 
society.  For  property  originates  in 
and  is  multiplied  by  labor  and  self- 
denial.  The  laborer  who  earns  two 
dollars  a  day,  and  saves  fifty  cents 
out  of  each  day's  fruits,  is  carrying 
on  the  process  by  which  our  aggre- 
gate of  many  millions  is  heaped  to- 
gether and  kept.  But  if  you  can 
convince  this  laborer  that  it  is  useless 
to  save  because  a  burglar  will  steal  or 
a  city  tax  it  away  from  him,  so  far  you 
undermine  the  foundations  of  prop- 
erty; make  his  distrust  or  despair 
universal,  and  America  will  soC>n  be 
as  poor  as  Italy,  where  for  centuries 
only  force  and  fraud  could  get  or 
keep, — where  a  new  civilization  is 
struggling  almost  hopelessly  to  rear 
again  the  primitive  inclosures  of  pri- 
vate rights. 

Imperialism,  whether  represented 
by  one  or  many  sovereigns,  is  only 
an  instrument  to  enrich  the  few. 
What  is  called  public  prosperity  un- 
der such  despotism  is  hollow  and  de- 
ceitful, foreruns  calamity  to  the  many, 
and  the  moral  wreck  of  society. 

Imperialism  looks  magnificent  in 
its  season.  Why  should  it  not  when 
it  plays  the  prodigal  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  people?  But  as 
surely  as  human  society  is  pervaded 
by  laws  which  are  certain  to  have 
their  own  way  in  the  issue  of  every 
human  movement,  so  surely  must  the 
waste  of  wealth  in  public  display  or 
untimely  enterprise,  and  the  discour- 
agement or  despair  of  those  who  are 
plundered,  and  the  debauchery  and 
corruption  of  those  who  plunder — 
the  hollow  thrift  and  moral  rotten- 
ness— make  dull  days  and  many 
sorrows  for  those  who  shall  come 
after  us. 
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WINONA:     A  LEGEND  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BY   B.   HATHAWAY, 

AFAR  where  Pepin's  waters  flow 
By  many  a  beetling  turret  steep — 
With  glimmering  turrets  far  below 

Reflected  in  the  glimmering  deep — 
Do  rocky  steeps  sad  memories  stir 

Of  one,  a  tender  heart  and  true, — 
The  maiden,  fair  Winona,  her 

The  stranger  Sagamore  came  to  woo. 

A  warrior  bold,  of  presence  proud, 

The  King  of  all  the  Northern  Wood, 
To  him  the  braves  in  reverence  bowed, 

Or  reverent  in  his  presence  stood ; 
For  valiant  deeds  renowned  in  war 

Far  waged  with  many  a  swarthy  band. 
His  breast  showed  many  a  battle-scar, — 

No  mightier  chief  in  all  the  land ! 

The  dusky  warriors,  brave  and  strong, 

Around  the  camp-fires  blazing  bright. 
With  feast  and  pipe  and  dance  and  song 

Made  revel  with  a  wild  delight; 
While  he,  the  stranger  chieftain  bold, 

Profuse  his  costly  gifts  displayed, 
Of  many  a  deed  of  valor  told, 

So  he  perchance  might  win  the  maid. 

What  fairer  boon  of  Manito 

Might  crown  the  maiden's  heart  of  pride, 
Than  from  her  wigwam  home  to  go 

A  mighty  chieftain*s  queen  and  bride? 
In  reedy  mantle  torn  and  mean 

No  more  in  lowly  want  to  pine. 
But  of  a  royal  lodge  the  queen, — 

With  bear-skin  kiitle  beaded  fine. 

But  not  for  him  of  fame  and  might 

She  braided  fair  each  raven  tress; 
Oh,  not  for  him  those  eyes  of  night 

Revealed  their  starry  tenderness  I 
Oh,  not  for  him  the  maiden  heart 

Timed  the  warm  pulse  of  maidenhood 
Within  a  breast  unsoiled  of  art, 

Far-nurtured  in  the  wild  and  wood ! 
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In  troubled  thought  she  might  not  tell. 

Low  on  her  simple  couch  outspread, 
Winona,  where  the  shadows  fell. 

Sat  burdened  with  a^  nameless  dread. 
In  fear  that  darker  purpose  takes 

When  hope  is  dead,  she  turned  on  him 
Such  tearful  glance  as  only  wakes 
.  In  eyes  that  sorrows  overbrim. 

Scarce  conscious  of  the  passing  scene. 

She  took  in  all,  nor  lot  nor  part ; 
Till,  with  familiar  voice  and  mien. 

That  pierced  with  woe  the  maiden  heart. 
Bespoke  her  sire :     "  Ho,  daughter  minel 

Make  haste  to  be,  like  maiden  good. 
The  bride  of  him  of  noble  line. 

And  worthy  of  our  warrior  blood!" 

Quick  rising  thence,  the  stricken  maid 

Low  bent  the  haughty  chief  beside  ; 
Her  heaving  breast  its  strife  betrayed 

With  maiden  grief  and  maiden  pride;<^ 
"No,  father,  no! — pray  do  not  let! — 

My  heart  is  not  for  him  you  say; 
Too  few  my  maiden  summers  yet, — 

I  cannot  be  a  bride  to-day ! 

**  Though  bravest  of  the  brave  is  he. 

And  I  of  all  the  maidens  least. 
His  bride  and  wife  I  may  not  be; 

So  do  not  bid  the  marriage  feast. 
I  low  will  rest  beside  the  dead. 

Or  lonely  wander,  old  and  gray; 
But  never  will  Winona  wed 

Till  love  shall  light  her  wedding-day." 

Now  flickers  dim  the  camp-fire  light; — 

The  tawny  braves,  that  hideous  made 
With  whoop  and  dance  the  falling  night. 

Lie  slumbering  in  the  dusky  shade. 
A  deeper  gloom  the  midnight  wears, — 

Till  silence  in  that  fading  glow 
Hangs  like  the  sable  wing  that  bears 

Some  presage  of  on-coming  woe. 

From  out  the  forest  dim  and  faint. 

From  off  the  waters  glooming  nigh. 
Comes  up  the  Wa-won-ais-se's  plaint. 

The  Wa-be-wa-wa*s  clang  and  cry; 
And  many  a  night-bird  lonely  calls; 

And  sweeter  than  the  morning  rise. 
The  dew  of  sleep  that  softly  falls — 

But  not  on  anguish-fevered  eyes. 
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Slow  through  the  purple  gates  of  even 

The  hours  to  mournful  measures  move. 
As  if  the  radiant  hosts  of  heaven 

Looked  down  with  pitying  eyes  of  love; 
As  conscious  of  thy  breaking  heart, 

Winona,  that  so  lone  and  late 
And  wildly  weeping  sitt'st  apart, 

Sad  brooding  on  the  morrow's  fate.  . 

O  tender  soul !  O  heart  of  grief,    . 

That  trembles  like  the  startled  fawn, 
Or  flutters  like  the  asp>en  leaf 

Touched  by  the  ruder  breath  of  dawn ! 
What  means  thy  look,  so  all  forlorn. 

Thy  pallid  cheek  and  tearful  eye?  — 
Alas!  that  thou  must  wed  at  mom. 

Or  morn  will  bring  thy  hour  to  die! 

When  Ko-ko-ko-ho  to  the  night 

The  hour  of  midnight  sober  calls,— 
Where  far  upon  the  cragged  height 

The  silver  starlight  softly  falls, — 
A  sorrowing  maiden  form  appears; 

And  lone  the  rocky  steeps  along 
Now  silent  pour  her  anguished  tears. 

Now  troubled  wakes  her  saddened  song. 


SONG  OF  WINONA. 

Hush  thy  moaning,  £s-con-aw-baw, — 

Hear  my  cry! 
Hark  the  plaint  of  lorn  Winona, — 

She  must  die! 
Gitche  Manito,  pity  me!  pity  me!  — 

Linger  nigh;  — 
Bear  the  shade  of  lost  Winona 

To  the  sky! 

Wa*bun  An-nung,  Wa-bun  An-nung, 

Hasten,  come! 
Dwelling  where  the  shining  spirits 

Happy  roam;  — 
Bring,  oh,  bring  thy  charmed  Chee-maan 

O'er  the  foam; 
Bear  Winona*s  bruised,  bleeding 

Spirit  home ! 
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Se-bow-ish-a,  Se-bow-ish-a, 

Sobbing  by; 
Hoarse  Da-hin-da,  cease  thy  croaking — 

Doleful  cry; 
Wa-won-ais-se,  Wa-won-ais-se, 

Plainting  nigh; 
Hearken  to  Winona's  moaning, — 

She  must  die  I 

Oft  when  Seg-wun  fair  shall  brighten 

AH  the  plain. 
By  the  wigwam  shall  the  Shaw-shaw 

Build  again; 
Dear  O-me-me  sing  her  lonesome 

Sad  refrain, — 
But  her  song  will  lost  Winona 

Call  in  vain ! 

Oft  shall  Minne-wa-wa  linger 

'Mong  the  trees; 
Oft  shall  Shaw-on-da-see  whisper 

In  the  breeze; 
Loud  the  Wa-wa  sound  his  clanking 

On  the  seas; — 
But  no  more  shall  wake  Winona's 

Song  with  these ! 

Never  Muk-kies  dear  these  loving 

Arms  shall  fill ; 
Nevermore  with  love  these  pulses 

Wildly  thrill ; 
Soon  shall  waves  of  Es-con-awbaw, 

Dank  and  chill, 
Qasp  the  breast  of  lost  Winona — 

Lone  and  still ! 

Soan-ge-ta-ha,  my  beloved, 

Evermore 
On  the  beautiful  Hereafter's 

Fairer  shore, 
Soan-ge-ta-ha*s  dear  Winona, 

Gone  before. 
Still  will  be  his  Ne-ne-moo-sha, — 

Weep  no  more ! 

Gush-ke-wau,  O  light  the  darkness — 

Part  the  gloom ! 
Unk-ta-he,  low  make  Winona's 

Billowy  tomb  I 
Ne-ba-naw-baigs,  take  Winona's 

Spirit  home  I 
Gitche  Manito,  pity  me!  pity  me! — 

Lo !  I  come  I  * 
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A  shriek! — was  that  the  cry  of  bird? 

Was  it  Key-oshk's,  that  wing  of  awe?^ 
The  Ne-ba-naw-baigs,  waking,  heard. 

And  sighing,  answered — "Win-o-nal" 
A  shriek  that  startled  all  the  plain, 

And  mournful  as  a  dying  swan ; 
A  shriek — a  plash;  —  and  night  again 

Sat  weeping  o'er  a  glory  gone  I 

And  still  along  the  rocky  walls, 

The  listening  night-winds  hushed  in  awe; 

The  Ko-ko-ko-ho  nightly  calls — 

"  Lost  Win-o-na !     Lost  Win-o-na !  *' 

And  far  the  answering  caves  along, 
The  Loon,  from  many  a  lone  bayou, 

Shrieks  sorrowing  in  her  midnight  song,— 

*«  Win-o-na— O !     Win-o-na— O ! " 

How  beauteous  shone  thy  maiden  fame. 

How  beauteous  where  thy  footsteps  stood. 
When,  sorrowing  in  thy  maiden  blame. 

Thou  trembledst  o'er  the  threatening  flood! 
What  yearnings  vain  thy  heart  possessed 

When  love's  sweet  morning  dream  decayed;— 
No  Muk-kies  for  thy  woman's  breast. 

No  love-light  for  the  lonely  maid  I 

And  oh,  what  anguish  over  all, 

What  grief  the  aching  breast  enfolds. 
When  one  so  loved  and  beautiful 

Goes  sorrowing  to  the  Land  of  Souls! 
But  yet  methinks  I  hear  the  cry 

From  many  and  many  a  breaking  heart, 
**AUs\  Alas!  Oh,  would  that  I 

Had  chosen  the  Indian  Maiden's  parti" 
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Chee-maun — A  Canoe. 

Da  -  hin  .  da — The  Bttll •  Fre^. 

£s  -  con  -  aw  -  baw — Tkt  MisHssi^, 

Gitche  Manito— 7%^  Great  Spirit, 

Gush  -  ke  -  wau — The  Darkness. 

Key-oshk— ril/  Sea  GuiU, 

Ko-ko-ko-ho— 7)(«  Owl. 

VizxAxo—Cnardian  S^rit. 

Minne-wa-wa — A  pleasant  sound  as  of  wind 

Muk-kies  —  Bahies.  \am0ng  trees. 

Nee  -  ba  -  naw  -  baigs  —  Water  Spirits, 

Ne  -  ne  •  moo  -  sha  —  Sweetheart, 


O  -  me  -  me — Pigeon. 

Sag  -  amore  — A  great  Chttf. 

Se '  bow  •  ish  •  a — Rivulet. 

Seg-wun  —  Spring, 

Shaw-on-da-see— rA/Aw/A  WhuL 

Shaw  -  shaw — The  Swallow. 

Soan  -  ge  -  ta  -  ha — Strong-  hearted, 

Unk-u-he— 7^  God tif  Water. 

Wa-wa— 7:U  Wild  Goose. 

Wa  -  bun  An  -  nung — The  Morning  Star, 

Wa-won-ais-se— 7:i«  WhippoorwiU, 

Waw-be-wa-wa— -7:W  WhiU  Goose, 
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IN  the  infancy  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  nearly 
.  every  nation,  there  were  giants, — ^men 
who  towered  far  above  the  ordinary 
stature,  and  who  were  possessed  of 
superhuman  strength.  Even  the  Bible 
records  that,  at  the  Adamic  epoch, 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days." 
Many  Hebrew  commentators,  how- 
ever, insist  that  the  term  "giant/' 
as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  error 
of  translation ;  that  there  are  no  less 
than  six  different  words  translated 
"giant,"  which  are  applied  to  men 
eminent  for  some  quality — such  as 
courage,  wickedness,  virtue,  etc. 

Og  and  Goliah  were  undoubtedly 
men  of  extraordinary  stature ;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  there  was  a 
distinct  race  of  men  surpassing  in 
physical  development  the  Adamic 
race. 

Referring  to  heathen  mythology, 
we  find  that  there  was  a  race  of 
Titans  earth-bom  (and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  from 
which  we  derive  our  word  "giant") 
who  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
contend  with  Saturn,  and  even  with 
Olympian  Jove. 

There  was  another  race,  the  Gi- 
gantes,  who  were  of  terrible  aspect 
and  tremendous  strength.  They  made 
war  upon  the  gods,  and  used  rocks  as 
missiles,  oak  trees  as  clubs,  and  blaz- 
ing brands  as  grenades ;  and  in  their 
fierce  attempts  to  scale  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  they  piled  Ossa 
upon  Pelion.  In  this  contest  the  im- 
mortals appear  to  have  got  the  worst 
of  it,  for  most  of  them  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  there,  to  disguise  themselves, 
assumed  the  forms  of  various  ani- 
mals. At  this  juncture,  Jupiter  called 
to  his  aid  Hercules,  a  son  of  his,  all- 
powerful  and  of  tremendous  stature, 


and  the  two  made  quick  work  of  the 
rebels.  Some  were  crushed  beneath 
mountains,  some  were  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  others  were  flayed  alive ;  and 
order  once  more  reigned  in  heaven. 

There  were  other  giants  of  very  re- 
spectable inches.  Homer  says  that 
Tityus,  when  extended  on  the  ground, 
covered  not  less  than  nine  acres ;  and 
Polyphemus,  a  one-eyed  chap — cut 
lumen  ademfitwn — the  prototype  un- 
doubtedly of  the  "bully  boy  with  a 
glass  eye"  of  these  modern  times, 
stalked  along  the  Sicilian  shores 
with  a  staff  big  enough  to  serve  as  the 
mast  of  some  great  ship.  Ajax,  we 
know,  had  the  vicious  habit  of  throw- 
ing stones,  or  rather  rocks,  so  big  that 
it  would  require  the  strength  of  three 
or  four  modems  to  move  them.  The 
grave  of  Antaeus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  opened,  in  Africa,  and  his 
skeleton  was  found  to  measure  six 
cubits  I 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
Thor  was  a  divinity  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  was  endowed  with  a 
savage  energy.  He  was  the  God  of 
Tempests  and  Earthquakes,  and, 
moreover,  he  wielded  a  prodigiously 
ponderous  hammer,  wherewith  he 
could  shatter  the  earth's  crust  or  trim 
into  shape  the  loftiest  mountains  or 
the  profoundest  chasms.  He  ought 
to  be  regarded,  at  this  day,  as  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  blacksmiths. 

The  ancients  evidently  believed  in 
the  former  existence  of  giants;  and 
this  belief  was  from  time  to  time 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
colossal  bones  of  the  elephant  and 
mastodon,  some  of  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  man. 
Thus,  according  to  Pausineas,  the 
knee-cap  of  an  elephant  found  near 
Salamis  was   considered   as  having 
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belonged  to  Ajax.  The  Spartans 
prostrated  themselves  reverently  be- 
fore the  skeleton  of  one  of  these 
animals,  which  they  mistook  for  the 
skeleton  of  Orestes.  Some  remains 
of  a  mammoth  found  in  Sicily  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Polyphemus. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  even,  our  fore- 
fathers were  not  exempt  from  the  be- 
lief in  the  pre-existence  of  a  gigantic 
race.  The  skeleton  of  an  elephant 
discovered  in  Switzerland,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  wind,  was 
considered  by  Plater,  the  anatomist, 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  giant  nineteen 
feet  high!  He  even  resorted  to  a 
sketch  which  became  celebrated,  and 
which  was  for  a  long  time  preserved, 
at  Lucerne,  in  an  ancient  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  wherein  were  portrayed 
the  gigantic  proportions. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI 1 1.,  there 
was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
the  skeleton  of  a  supposed  giant; 
and  for  a  long  time  its  authenticity 
was  unquestioned.  It  was  claimed  to 
be  that  of  Teutobocchus,  who  ,was  de- 
feated by  Marius  in  a  most  sanguinary 
struggle,  and  to  have  been  disinterred 
from  a  tomb  bearing  the  inscription  — 


« 


Tbutoboccmus  Rbx," 


in  which  also  were  found  certain 
medals  bearing  his  image  and  super- 
scription. A  fierce  controversy  raged 
among  the  faculty  and  physicians  of 
Paris,  as  to  the  veritableness  of  the 
remains  of  this  Cimbrian  king,  until 
De  Blainville,  the  great  comparative 
anatomist,  determined  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  the  narrow-toothed 
mastodon. 

There  are .  several  works  extant 
treating  of  Giantology.  Among  these 
are:  De  gentibus  corumque  reiiquiis, 
atque  iis,  qua  ante  annos  aliquot  nos- 
tra cetate  in  Gallia  repertce  sunt,  par 
I.  Cassanione,  Basilecg,  1580.  Gi- 
ganto  logie  Contre-iliscours  des  Os  de 
Giants.  Par  N,  Habicot,  Paris,  1613. 
Antigigantologie  on  Contre-discours  de 
la  Grandeur  des  Giants  par  N,  Habi- 
cot,  1 816.    Historie  veritable  du  Giant 


Theutobochus,  roy  des  Theutons,  Cim- 
bres,  et  Ambrosius,  deffait  par  Alarius, 
cent  cinq  aus  avant  ta  veniie  de  notre 
saveur,  par  y,  Tissot,  Giantomachie 
pour  ripondre  d  la  Gigantosteologie, 
par  Riolan,  1613. 

Ireland,  while  barren  of  snakes  and 
toads,  has  been  prolific  of  giants. 
Long  before  the  days  of  St.  Patrick, 
there  lived  an  awful  giant,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  O'Tooles  or  the  O'Raf- 
fertys.  [En  passant — many  an  Irish 
gentleman  has  found  it  convenient  to 
drop  the  "O,"  since  his  great  ancestor 
experienced  the  drop  in  the  execution 
of  English  justice.  But  this  is  in  the 
way  of  parenthesis.)  Now,  this  Irish 
giant  lorded  it  over  all  the  provinces 
of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Donegal ;  but 
don't  suppose,  O  reader!  at  the  time 
whereof  we  write,  that  these  counties 
were  designated  by  their  present  metes 
and  bounds.  Over  the  channel  and 
beyond  the  firth  of  Clyde,  there  dwelt 
another  giant  equally  famous.  Now 
this  Scotch  gian^  had  snuffed  in  his 
nostrils  the  fame  of  this  Irish  giant, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  a  savory 
odor.  Accordingly,  selecting  a  good 
stout  cudgel  of  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  syl- 
vestris)  —  in  these  matters  we  like  to 
be  particular — he  crossed  over,  re- 
solved to  give  him  battle.  As  he  ap- 
proached, the  wife  of  the  Irish  giant, 
who  was  engaged  in  hoeing  potatoes 
(and  here  there  may  be  a  little  an- 
achronism, as  potatoes  were  not  known 
until  several  centuries  after,  being  pe- 
culiarly an  American  product — but 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,) 
we  say,  the  wife  of  the  Irish  giant  was 
engaged  in  hoeing  potatoes — the  na- 
tional diet — when,  looking  up,  she 
descried  the  vast  proportions  of  the 
Scotch  giant,  and  at  once  divining  his 
errand,  and  satisfied  that  her  own 
O' Toole  or  O'Rafferty  was  no  match 
for  him,  she  rushed  into  the  cabin  and 
put  her  good  husband  to  bed,  and 
carefully  tucked  him  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  enforced  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  silence.  Soon 
the  Scotch  giant  strode  in,  and  glaring 
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around,  inquired,  "Where  is  the  Irish 
giant,  Paddy  C'Rafferty?"  "Hush! 
hush !  **  responded  the  dame ;  "  do  n't 
wake  the  baby !  The  old  man  is  out, 
but  will  soon  be  at  home.'*  The 
Scotch  g^ant  wondered,  if  the  slum- 
bering form  before  him  was  the  infant, 
what  must  be  the  parent!  and  con- 
cluded that  he  had  no  desire  to  en- 
counter him,  and  accordingly  took  his 
departure  somewhat  abruptly. 

Our  nursery  literature  is  redolent 
of  giants. 

••  Fe,  fo,  film, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  sui  Englishman," 

conveys  the  image  of  a  great  stalking 
figure,  a  veritable  ogre  of  hideous 
aspect,  which,  in  spite  of  the  subse- 
quent light  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
we  shall  never  dismiss  from  our  im- 
agination; and  the  "Adventures  of 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  with  the  won- 
drous growth  of  his  bean-stalk,  had 
a  fascination  over  our  infant  mind, 
with  all  its  drafts  on  our  credulity, 
which,  even  at  mature  years,  we  can- 
not shake  oiT. 

Lately  there  has  been  unearthed, 
near  Syracuse,  the  "Cardiff  Giant," 
which  is  supposed  to  have  claims  to  a 
high  antiquity ;  but  instead  of  the  ver- 
tical occiput,  the  great  interpanetal 
diameter  of  the  skull,  and  the  prog- 
nathous jaws,  which  characterize  the 
American  race,  we  have  a  well-marked 
Caucasian  head. 

The  revelations  of  geology  give  no 
support  to  these  ideas  as  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  superhuman  race.  We 
have  the  crania  of  men  who  existed 
under  far  different  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  from  what  now  prevail, 
and  when  the  mastodon  and  mam- 
moth stalked  through  our  forests ;  and 
yet  the  primeval  man  w^  not  of 
greater  stature  than  at  present.  Me- 
thodical pursuits,  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  food,  shelter  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  organized 
society,  etc.,  are  conditions  calculated 
to  develop  man  to  his  full  capacity, 
physical  and  intellectual ;  and  these 
conditions  concur  at  this  day  to  a 


greater  extent  than  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  history  of  our  race. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  sanitary 
statistics, — that  the  longevity  of  the 
race  is  greater  than  at  any  previous 
time,  always  saving  and  excepting 
the  antediluvian  period,  and  that  the 
stature  has  not  become  dwarfed. 
Those  people  who  exclaim  against  the 
modern  degeneracy  of  our  race,  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
The  well-fed  Teuton,  or  his  first  cousin 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  an  overmatch  for 
any  barbarian,  where  physical  strength 
and  endurance  are  the  tests. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  a 
giant.  The  symmetry  of  the  fonn  is 
not  maintained,  the  physical  strength 
is  not  proportionate,  and  the  intellect 
partakes  of  these  infirmities.  Giants, 
consequently,  have  never  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  prize-ring,  have  been 
incapable  of  protracted  labor,  have 
exhibited  feeble  intellects,  and  have 
never  attained  to  great  age. 

Kings,  in  former  times,  were  fond 
of  surrounding  their  thrones  with 
gigantic  sentinels,  to  awe  those  who 
would  approach. 

Frederic  William,  of  Prussia,  had  a 
strong  passion  for  enlisting  tall  men, 
and  his  Potsdam  regiment  must  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  those  who 
visited  his  capital.  By  conscripting 
every  tall  man  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  by  open  negotiations,  or  by  kid- 
napping those  of  foreign  dominions, 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  regiment 
of  Anaks, — three  battalions,  2.400 
in  all.  The  shortest  man  of  them 
rose  to  near  seven  feet,  while  the  tall- 
est towered  to  near  ninel  What  a 
sight  to  see  these  giants  dressed  out 
in  regimentals,  going  through  the 
drill,  or  moving  with  the  precision  of 
g^eat  walking  machines,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  little  son !  Carlyle  has 
told  us  at  what  infinite  pains  these 
men  were  gathered  together.  Men 
from  all  countries;  a  hundred  and 
odd  came  from  Russia — a  very  pre- 
cious windfall.  James  Kirkman,  an 
Irish  recruit  of  good  inches,  cost  him 
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£\,20Q  before  he  could  be  got  in- 
veigled, shipped,  and  brought  safe 
to  hand.  "Redivanoff  of  Moscow" 
seems  of  far  better  bone  than  Kirk- 
man,  though  still  more  stolid  of  as- 
pect. One  Hohmann,  a  born  Prus- 
sian, was  so  tall  you  could  not,  though 
you  yourself  tall,  touch  his  bare  head 
with  your  hand.  Before  Hohmann 
turned  up,  there  had  been  "Jonas, 
the  Norwegian  blacksmith;*'  also  a 
dreadfully  tall  monster,  "Giant  Mac- 
doll,'*  who  was  to  be  married — no 
consent  asked  on  either  side — to  a 
tall  young  woman,  who  was  also  an 
Irish  giant. 

Passman,  a  German  literary  man, 
wanders  into  a  booth  in  Paris  to  see 
a  countryman  of  his  on  exhibition — 
*'Le  Giant  Allemandr  Thirteen 
years  after,  coming  to  Potsdam,  he 
discovered  this  self-same  giant  rank- 
ing among  the  King's  grenadiers. 
Prussian  recruiters  resorted  to  every 
stratagem  to  secure  these  specimens. 
A  tall  carpenter  living  at  Jiilich  is 
one  day  waited  upon  by  a  positive 
looking  gentlemen,  and  requests  a 
stout  box  to  be  made,  six  feet  six  in 
length,  "with  a  lock  on  it,  for  house- 
hold purposes.**  "It  will  be  longer 
than  yourself,  Herr  Zimmerman,*'  says 
the  stranger.  '  "  If  too  short,  it  will 
be  no  use  to  me,  mind.'*  The  posi- 
tive gentleman  leaves,  but  reappears 
on  the  appointed  day.  "Too  short, 
as  I  dreaded,*'  says  he.  "  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  six  feet  six,"  says  the  carpen- 
ter, and  to  convince  the  positive  gen- 
tleman, pulls  out  his  rule.  "Pshaw! 
It  was  to  be  longer  than  yourself." 
"Well,  it  is."  "No,  it  isn't."  The 
carpenter,  to  end  the  matter,  gets  in ; 
no  sooner  done,  than  down  comes  the 
lid ;  the  bolt  is  fast ;  the  prize  is  secure. 
The  positive  gentleman  is  a  Prussian 
recruiting  officer  in  disguise.  He  gives 
a  whistle,  and  forth  step  three  assist- 
ants, and  poor  Herr  is  toted  off  to  a 
safe  place,  when,  the  lid  being  raised, 
O  horrors !  he  is  found  suffocated. 

An  Austrian  ambassador,  Herr  Von 
Bentenrieder — tallest  of  diplomats — 


n  pounced  upon,  while  walking  in 
ac^vance  of  his  carriage,  which  had 
br^k-^n  down,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
guard-house  as  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Prussia^^  drill  exercise;  but  his  serv- 
ants coining  up,  explain  the  acci- 
dent, and  tell  the  captors  that  they 
have  nabbed  "his  Excellency." 

At  these  acts  the  neighboring  sov- 
ereigns get  angry.  Old  George  I. 
threatens  reprisals.  Grim  William 
apologizes,  and  promises  to  give  strict 
orders  that  they  cease;  but  still  he 
persists  in  his  bobby,  and  nothing 
pleases  him  so  much  as  when  a  new 
recruit  of  gigantic  proportions  is 
brought  in.  Thus  during  his  life 
recruiting  and  apologizing  went  on; 
but  when  he  died,  Frederick  the 
Great  dissolved  the  regiment  of  Pots- 
dam giants. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there 
were,  as  we  gather  from  the  statistics 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Gould,  some  Brobdingnagian  men. 
They  do  not  appear  as  a  general  rule 
to  have  been  "mighty  men  of  valor," 
and  are  thus  described  in  the  report : 

"The  tallest  man  for  whose  stature 
the  testimony  is  complete  and  unim- 
peachable, is  Lieutenant  Van  B>if^ 
kirk,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Indiana 
Infantry.  General  Silas  Colgrove, 
formerly  colonel  of  that  regiment, 
writes  that  he  has  frequently  seen 
him  measured,  and  that  his  stature 
was  fully  %7.\  inches  (6  feet  lo)^ 
inches),  without  shoes.  General  Col- 
grove  adds  that  he  was  a  brave  man, 
and  bore  the  fatigues  of  marching  as 
well  as  most  men  of  ordinary  stature. 

"  Corporal  Ira  Stout,  of  the  Fiftieth 
Indiana  Infantry,  Company  £,  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  8i 
inches  high  (6  feet  9  inches),  at  the 
date  of  his  enlistment,  Sepf^mber, 
1861.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  county, 
Indiana;  was  a  farmer  by  ocr\ipa- 
tion,  and  had  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and 
fair  complexion.  This  information  is 
corroborated  by  Captain  Percy  Rous, 
his  commanding  officer,  who  states 
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that  the  man  was  soon  discharged  on 
account  of  disability,  and  had  done 
but  little  marching  at  the  time. 

"Colonel  Gregory,  of  the  Twenty- 
nintli  Indiana  Infantry,  has  obtained 
for  us  precise  information  from  Cap- 
tain Charles  Ream,  of  Company  K, 
concerning  one  of  his  men,  for  whom 
he  confirms  the  record.  The  some- 
what inappropriate  name  of  this  man 
was  John  Bunch.  He  was  bom  in 
Ohio,  and  at  his  enlistment,  Septem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  was  twenty  years  old,  80 J 
inches  tall  (6  feet,  8  J  inches) ;  by  oc- 
cupation a  farmer,  with  hazel  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  light  complexion.  He 
was  a  notorious  skulker,  was  never 
with  the  regiment  in  a  single  battle, 
and  deserted  in  August,  1862.  He 
was  known  in  the  regiment  as  the 
•  United  States  Ramrod.* 

"  Colonel  M.  N.  Tappan,  of  the  First 
New  Hampshire  In^try  (3  months 
regiment),  believes  our  information 
to  be  correct  in  the  case  of  Joseph  H. 
Harris,  of  that  regiment,  also  80} 
inches  (6  feet,  8(  inches)  in  height, 
aged  twenty-six  years;  born  in  Ver- 
mont; by  occupation  a  mechanic; 
eyes,  blue ;  hair,  brown ;  complexion, 
dark. 

"Captain  J.  B.  Redfield,  formerly 
commanding  Company  A,  Eighth 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  vouches  for 
the  record  concerning  a  man  in  that 


company,  Andrew  J.  Sanders,  who 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  was  at 
his  enlistment  twenty  years  old,  and 
80  inches  (6  feet,  8  inches)  in  height. 

"These  are  the  five  tallest  men 
whose  cases  are  well  identified.  The 
circumstance  that  three  of  them  are 
from  Indiana  may  be  perhaps  ex- 
plained by  the  especially  careful  in- 
quiries which  were  made  in  that  State, 
on  account  of  the  high  average  stature 
^of  its  inhabitants. 

"The  testimony  is  overwhelming 
that  very  tall  men  do  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  campaign  so  well  as  per- 
sons of  ordinary  stature;  that  they 
are  less  capable  of  performing  long 
marches,  and  are  more  frequently  on 
the  sick-list  at  other  times. 

"  The  general  conviction  of  medical 
men  seems  to  be  decided  that  the 
mortality  among  tall  men  is  greater 
than  among  short  men.  Thus,  Sir 
George  Ballingall,  in  his  'Outlines 
of  Military  Surgery,*  says:  'Tall 
men  are  more  subject  to  disease,  gen- 
erally, and  especially  to  diseases  of 
the  chronic  dass,  than  men  of  me- 
dium size;  and  they  are  frequently 
the  first  to  fail  under  fatigue.'  '* 

In  conclusion — let  the  prayer  of 
every  youth  be,  "God  grant  that  I 
may  neither  be  excessively  tall,  nor 
excessively  short!** 
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UNDERCURRENTS. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.  — PART  II. 
BY  AMELIA  R.   GERE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HAD  Alice  Benton  been  an  emi- 
nently practical  girl,  with  a 
definite  idea  toward  establishment  in 
life,  she  would  no  doubt  have  felt  very 
badly  for  a  time  and  shed  a  good 
many  tears.  Then  she  would  have 
.grown  indignant  and  taken  herself  to 
.task  for  wasting  her  thoughts  upon  a 
rnian  who  was  clearly  unworthy.  Fi- 
nally she  would  have  settled  down  into 
a  feeling  very  nearly  resembling  con- 
tempt, and  speedily  consoled  herself 
by  falling  in  love  with  some  one  else. 
But  she  w^  not  an  eminently  practi- 
'Cal  girl,  so  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  a  girl  of 
isatensely  strong  affections,  rendered 
still  deeper  and  stronger,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  denied 
(the  usual  channels  afforded  by  home 
and  family.  She  was  a  girl,  too,  of 
.ardent  imagination,  keen  intellect, 
and  remarkable  tenacity,  together 
with  grealt  delicacy  of  organization. 
9t  was  not  in  her  nature  to  feel  any- 
thing moderately.  Her  very  life  had 
centred  itself  in  this  one  absorbing 
passion.  Every  fibre  of  her  finely- 
strung  nature  had  twined  itself  about 
this  man,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
gather  to  himself  each  interest  and 
each  thought.  Suddenly  all  that  had 
constituted  her  existence  for  many 
months  had  been  swept  away.  It  was 
as  if  her  heart  had  been  rudely  torn 
out  by  the  roots  and  left  bleeding  at 
every  tendril.  Happily  for  her,  the 
blow  was  so  sudden  and  severe  as  to 
deprive  her  of  consciousness  for  many 
days.  When  life  returned,  witji  its 
sharp  sense  of  pain,  all  aim  and 
hope  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
it.    Her  energies  were  stunned  and 


paralyzed.  She  tried  to  summon 
philosophy  to  her  aid:  But  who  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  bringing  emotions 
so  powerful  under  the  calm  dominion 
of  reason  ?    So  true  it  is  that 

"  Love  never  can  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery." 

Then,  too,  was  the  bitter  sense  of  hu- 
miliation that  eats  most  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  woman, 
mingled  with  remorse  for  the  suffering 
she  had  selfishly  inflicted  upon  one 
who  loved  her  with  the  life-long  devo- 
tion of  a  noble  and  generous  nature. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  just  retribution  for 
her  own  vanity  and  folly.  But  how 
could  she  ever  live  and  bear  it?  She 
taxed  herself  with  weakness,  and  tried 
to  break  the  chains  that  bound  her; 
but  to  no  avail.  They  seemed  to  be 
riveted  the  more  closely.  Was  it 
weakness?  The  reed  bends  to  the 
storm  that  shatters  the  oak.  Pride 
and  a  strong  will  sustained  her  before 
the  world.  She  went  mechanically 
through  the  usual  routine  of  social 
duties,  but  her  soul  was  struggling  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  So 
little  do  we  know  of  the  real  lives  of 
those  nearest  to  us ! 

As  we  are  trying  to  unveil  some  of 
the  strange,  sad  mysteries  of  that 
inner  existence,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  peeping  into  her  private  journal 
and  bringing  to  light  the  secret  work- 
ings of  a  heart  that  was  proudly  sealed 
to  all  other  confidence. 

"One  month,"  she  writes,  "only 
one  month !  I  seem  to  have  lived  a 
century.  My  whole  past  life  comes 
to  me  like  a  distant  dream ;  the  future 
looms  up  before  me — a  blank  deso- 
lation.   My  very  sotd  seems  locked  in 
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everlasting  silence.  Nothing  breaks 
it;  nothing  disturbs  it.  I  try  to  read, 
but  the  words  convey  to  me  no  mean- 
ing. I  try  to  talk,  but  I  seem  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  following  the  ideas 
of  others.  As  for  myself,  I  have  but 
one,  and  that  I  cannot  speak.  Music 
b  painful  to  me,  whether  it  be  gay  or 
sad.  All  life  seems  to  belong  to  some 
far-off  world  in  which  I  have  no  part. 
I  sit  and  wonder  sometimes  if  I  am 
myself — if  my  senses  are  not  slipping 
away.  I  have  taken  my  pen  in  very 
desperation,  to  collect  them.  It  is  a 
relief  to  give  form  to  the  broken 
thoughts  that  cross  me.  The  exertion 
calls  me  out  of  myself  for  a  moment. 
"  My  good  aunt  has  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  but  she  says  nothing, 
only  treats  me  with  unusual  tender- 
ness. I  try  to  put  on  a  cheerful  face. 
Bat  what  mockery!  To  smile  when 
there  is  only  empty  desolation  within !  '* 

"  It  is  decided  that  we  are  to  go  out 
of  town  for  the  summer.  Aunt  Fanny 
proposes  taking  me  to  Newport ;  but 
the  very  thought  of  g^yety  and  mirth 
is  intolerable.  To  be  surrounded  by 
indifierent  people,  to  be  forced  to  play 
a  part  as  one  must  before  the  world — 
it  would  drive  me  mad,  I  think.  To 
be  alone  is  what  I  qeed,  to  collect  my 
own  resources,  to  look  life  in  the  &ce 
and  gain  strength  to  meet  it.*' 

"We  are  settled  at  last.  Aunt 
Fanny  succeeded  in  finding  a  quiet 
home  for  us  in  a  country  farm-house. 
It  is  a  secluded  spot  by  the  sea-side, 
and  we  have  entire  freedom.  My 
room  is  large  and  airy,  but  it  is  rather 
cheerless.  Perhaps  I  like  it  better  for 
being  cheerless.  Luxury  would  jar 
upon  me  as  something  foreign  to  my 
life.  The  walls  are  white  and  bare 
and  cold«  A  simple  yellow  engraving 
hangs  over  the  table.  An  old-fash- 
ioned bureau,  covered  with  a  white 
spread,  stands  in  the  comer.  On  it 
there  is  a  well-worn  Bible,  a  copy  of 
Alleine's  Alarm,  and  a  glass  contain- 
ing a  few  wild-flowers  mingled  with 


sea-weed.  Over  it  hangs  a  small  mir- 
ror. The  window  looks  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  is  shaded  by  a  white  curtain 
looped  to  a  nail  by  a  bit  of  blue  rib- 
bon. The  floor  is  covered  with  straw 
matting.  The  low  fire-place  is  con- 
cealed by  a  gaudy  screen.  On  the 
mantel  there  are  two  gay  china  vases 
filled  with  dried  grasses  and  sea-weed. 
Two  chairs — ope  a  low  rocking-chair, 
a  bed,  and  a  lounge,  covered  with  blue 
chintz,  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  My  host  is  a  plain,  honest- 
hearted  farmer.  His  wife  is  a  kind, 
sensible  countrywoman,  who  never 
tires  of  asking  questions,  which  I 
evade  as  gently  as  possible.  The 
main  object  of  interest  is  a  child  of 
perhaps  three  years,  who  pays  me 
daily  visits.  I  have  learned  to  listen 
for  the  sound  of  her  little  pattering 
feet.  She  chatters  incessantly,  and 
compels  me  to  pay  her  attention,  what- 
ever I  may  be  doing.  Sometimes  she 
stops  suddenly,  and  running  up  to 
me,  lays  her  tiny  hands  in  my  lap, 
and  lifting  her  wondering  blue  eyes 
timidly  to  mine,  puts  up  her  rosy  lips  to 
be  kissed.  Is  it  a  child's  impulse  of 
affection,  or  a  deeper  intuition  of 
sympathy?  As  I  take  her  in  my 
arms,  she  clings  to  me  closely  for  a 
moment,  then  skips  away  to  her  toys, 
laughing  merrily.  We  call  her  Ma- 
mie.    Her  name  is  Mary." 

"  I  was  sitting  in  a  sheltered  nook 
among  the  rocks  to-day.  Aunt  Fanny 
was  reading  to  me,  while  I  indulged 
her  in  the  pleasant  fiction  that  I  was 
listening.  Her  voice  fell  upon  my 
ear  in  a  low,  soothing  monotone,  but 
my  brain  took  in  no  sense  of  what 
she  read.  A  soft  haze  rested  upon 
the  sea.  The  stillness  of  a  hot  mid- 
summer's day  was  only  broken  by 
the  idle  plashing  of  the  waves  upon 
the  rocks.  Once  such  a  scene  would 
have  steeped  my  senses  in  blissful 
repose.  To-day  it  hurt  me.  There 
was  something  in  its  very  calmness 
that  made  life  look  more  desolate.  I 
sank  back,  and  as  I  closed  my  eyes 
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wearily,    these    lines    of    Tennyson 
came  to  me  like  a  murmur  of  distant 


music : 

"  Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  T 

All  things  have  rest;   why  should  we  toil 
alone  f 
We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things. 

And  make  perpetual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 
And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm ; 
Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings  : 

'  There  is  no  joy  but  calm/  " 

"'I  cannot  bear  to  see  that  cold, 
hard  look  in  your  face,'  Aunt  Fanny 
said  to  me  to-day.  '  Is  n*t  it  because 
you  wear  such  sombre  colors  ?  Let  me 
put  this  bit  of  scarlet  in  your  hair. 
Perhaps  it  will  call  back  some  bright- 
ness ;'  and  she  fastened  a  little  wild- 
flower  among  my  braids.  I  could 
have  cried  out  with  pain,  but  I  would 
not  wound  her  by  saying  anything. 
She  saw  that  my  face  grew  very  pale, 
and,  divining  the  cause,  quickly  re- 
moved it.  I  must  have  grown  singu- 
larly weak  to  be  affected  by  so  slight 
a  thing." 

"  For  the  first  time  I  can  compre- 
hend the  feeling  that  has  driven  so 
many  young  and  beautiful  girls  into 
the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  It  is 
partly  the  longing  for  a  solitude  less 
lonely  and  less  dreary  than  the  soli- 
tude of  crowds — a  solitude  that  gives 
us  still  the  companionship  of  our  own 
thoughts  and  has  an  element  of  rest 
in  it.  Then  it  is  partly  the  grasping 
after  support  that  is  the  strongest  in- 
stinct in  moments  of  pain  and  apathy. 
The  needs  of  the  heart  assert  them- 
selves above  the  voice  cf  reason,  and 
the  symbols  of  Catholicism  appeal 
strongly  to  the  weary  and  bruised 
spirit.  The  grand  music  that  seems 
to  draw  one  into  near  communion 
with  the  unseen  and  eternal;  the 
altar ;  the  incense ;  the  crucifix,  symlyl 
of  divine  resignation,  of  the  faith  that 
rises  above  human  suffering;  the  pic- 
tures that  speak  to  us  of  the  rest  that 


comes  after  sorrow;  the  Madonna, 
type  of  purity  and  love;  the  Christ 
looking  down  upon  us  with  infinite 
pity  and  tenderness; — how  the  soul 
in  its  helpless  drifting  clings  to  these 
things  1  Renunciation  is  easy  when  it 
is  the  exchange  of  vanities  which  have 
ceased  to  amuse  us,  for  a  life  in  which 
the  heart  seems  to  attach  itself  always 
to  something  purer  and  holier.  I  re- 
member in  happy  days  to  have  wept 
as  I  looked  at  the  picture  over  the 
altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Now  I  could  kneel  be- 
fore it." 

"  The  Greeks  gave  love  and  death 
the  same  symbol — beauty  and  a  torch. 
Was  it  because  it  was  a  part  of  their 
religion  to  divest  death  of  all  terrors  ? 
Or  had  the  idea  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance?" 

"It  has  been  a  soft,  hazy  autumn 
day.  I  went  out  after  dinner  and  sat 
under  the  trees  nearly  all  of  the  after- 
noon. Aunt  Fanny  was  busy,  so  I 
took  only  Carlo  with  me.  He  usually 
follows  me  in  my  rambles.  His  faith- 
fulness touches  me.  I  love  to  rest  my 
hand  upon  his  shaggy  head,  and  feel 
a  living  presence  that  leaves  me  the 
privilege  of  silence.  To-day  he  put 
his  nose  in  my  lap,  and  looked  up 
with  his  soft  brown  eyes  as  if  he 
would  like  to  talk  to  me.  They 
seemed  to  beam  with  almost  human 
sympathy.  Then  he  got  up,  wagged 
his  tail  affectionately,  and  ran  off  into 
the  woods,  coming  back  now  and 
then  to  see  that  I  was  still  there. 
Fleecy  white  clouds  were  floating  in 
the  sky.  The  light  seemed  to  quiver 
in  the  deep  blue  beyond  them.  I 
leaned  against  a  fallen  tnmk  and 
gazed  into  the  quiet  depths  until  a 
face  looked  out  from  a  mass  of  snowy 
drapery.  It  was  pure  and  calm  as  the 
face  of  an  angel.  I  felt  myself  drift- 
ing toward  it,  and  was  already  raised 
far  above  all  earthly  sorrow.  It  was 
one  of  the  moments  of  exaltation 
when  heaven  comes  to  us.    But  alas. 
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how  briefly !  A  smile  passed  over  the 
angelic  features.  The  pitying  eyes 
turned  heavenward.  Then  it  faded 
slowly.  I  sat  for  a  long  time,  earn- 
estly waiting  for  it  to  come  back — 
that  face  I  loved  so  well ;  but  the  soft 
clouds  dissolved  in  light.  The  sky 
was  again  clear.  The  song  of  a 
nightingale  aroused  me.  The  old 
dumb  pain  was  setding  back  again. 
Carlo  ran  up  and  looked  at  me  sor- 
rowfully. I  put  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  leaned  my  head  against  his. 
The  leaves  rustled  gelntly.  The  long 
shadows  trembled  upon  the  withered 
grass.  Wearily  I  arose  and  came 
home.  Little  Mamie  met  me  at  the 
door  and  led  me  to  my  room.  As 
soon  as  I  sat  down  she  climbed  into 
my  lap  and  nestled  closely  to  my 
heart.  She  was  stiller  than  usual, 
and  after  kissing  me  a  great  many 
times,  she  fell  asleep." 


«< 


I  threw  a  bit  of  paper  upon  the 
coals  a  little  while  ago.  It  did  not 
burn  out  at  once,  but  slowly  curled 
and  twisted  until  it  fell  into  ashes. 
Then  it  was  still.  So  slowly  do  hu- 
man affections  die; — and  with  what 
mortal  agonies!  But  even  suffering 
sustains.  It  excites  resistance.  It  is 
when  the  fever  leaves  that  the  patient 
dies.  After  suffering,  death;  or  that 
which  is  a  thousand-fold  worses-death 
in  life." 

•*  How  long  I  seem  to  have  lived !  I 
feel  so  old,  so  old.  I  used  to  believe 
that  strong  souls  could  rise  above  all 
sorrow.  Have  I  grown  so  weak?  Alas, 
who  knows  what  he  may  suffer  to- 
morrow ?  And  who  can  say  that  he 
will  not  sink  ?  Yet  we  are  doomed  to 
live.  Is  it  wrong  to  fly  from  that 
which  we  cannot  bear?  He  who  has 
suffered  for  us  would  surely  pity  and 
be  merciful." 

"Jean  Paul  says  that  'time  gradu- 
ally unfolds  grief,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing it.*  I  think  it  is  true  of  all  but 
shallow  woridly  natures." 


"Aunt  Fanny  has  gone  back  to 
town.  I  am  to  remain  here  till  she 
gets  settled  4br  the  winter.  I  miss 
her  every  hour.  I  miss  her  gentle 
and  soothing  touch  at  night  when  I 
cannot  sleep.  I  miss  her  hand  to 
cling  to  when  I  seem  to  be  drifting  in- 
evitably away  from  consciousness  and 
life.  But  we  must  learn  to  suffice  for 
ourselves.  Perhaps  the  lesson  may 
be  learned  sooner  in  isolation.  Or 
can  it  drive  one  to  madness?" 

"I  am  often  too  weak  to  go  out 
now,  so  I  am  forced  to  lie  here  idly, 
without  the  strength  to  bear  even  the 
burden  of  an  idea.  I  try  to  arrange 
my  little  collection  of  ferns  and 
grasses.  Then  I  embroider  a  little. 
But  everything  tires  me  quickly. 
Sometimes  I  have  a  singular  sensa- 
tion of  being  borne  to  an  unnatural 
height.  Then  I  can  walk  miles  and 
miles  almost  without  fatigue.  I  mount 
my  little  pony  and  dash  over  the  hills 
with  a  wild  sense  of  freedom,  strong 
to  do  and  dare  anything.  I  can  un- 
derstand something  of  the  feeling 
which  drives  men  to  deeds  of  reckless 
adventure,  by  the  tinge  of  despera- 
tion in  my  own  mood.  Then  comes 
back  the  old  weight  that  is  crushing 
out  my  li^s.  To  think  and  think  until 
my  brain  is  on  fire — to  struggle  and 
sink  back  each  time  more  deeply  and 
more  hopelessly  than  the  last — such 
is  my  doom.  Is  there  no  rest,  O 
God !  but  in  the  g^ave  ?  " 

"Little  Mamie  is  dead.  She  has 
been  drooping  for  some  time.  A  few 
days  ago  she  grew  very  ill.  She 
seemed  to  cling  to  me,  and  I  had  her 
crib  brought  to  my  room,  because  it 
is  always  quiet  here.  I  watched  her 
tenderly  as  the  little  life  g^ew  dim  and 
then  went  out.  I  held  her  in  my  arms 
to  the  last.  It  has  been  so  long  since 
I  have  shed  a  tear,  and  I  could  not  even 
as  I  bent  over  the  pale  still  fece  that 
would  never  look  lovingly  into  mine 
again.  I  laid  out  the  tiny  figure,  put 
on  the  little  white  dress,  folded  the 
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waxen  hands  that  weakly  held  a  pure 
white  flower,  and  left  it  sleeping 
calmly.  It  might  have  been  a  chubby 
form  in  alabaster  that  lay  there 
among  the  flowers.  The  face  was 
that  of  a  saint  purified — the  faintest 
trace  of  care  upon  it,  as  though  it 
might  have  become  worn  but  for  the 
patience  that  bore  the  week  of  pain 
without  one  fretful  hour.  To-night 
the  house  is  quiet ;  the  play-things  are 
all  laid  away;  the  simple  medicines 
are  out  of  sight ;  the  little  crib  is  va- 
cant. No  bright  eyes  bring  a  ray  of 
sunlight  into  my  desolate  room;  no 
rosy  lips  are  put  up  for  a  good-night 
kiss;  no  little  arms  lovingly  cling 
around  my  neck.  The  pattering  feet 
are  still;  the  merry  voice  is  silent; 
and  the  little  heart  is  at  rest  be- 
fore it  has  known  a  throb  of  pain. 
Happy  child!  But  the  mother, — 
I  can  say  nothing  to  her.  What  is 
consolation?  I  only  pressed  her 
hand  gently,  and  said  that  I  sorrowed 
with  her." 

"Since  that' terrible  night  I  have 
resolutely  thrust  aside  the  image  of 
Albert.  Thank  God!  I  had  strength 
enough  for  that.  I  have  only  thought 
of  him  as  belonging  to  another.  To- 
day I  found  one  of  his  notes  and  read 
it.  I  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  crowd 
of  memories  it  brought  back.  I  lay  on 
the  lounge  and  closed  my  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  kneeling  beside  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  me.  Per- 
haps he  needed  me.  If  I  could  only 
know  that  he  did  need  me!  If  I 
could  see  him  just  once,  with  the  old 
love  beaming  from  his  eye — could 
hear  one  word  of  tenderness  from  his 
lips,  only  one — I  could  go  away  and 
live  upon  it  forever.  I  could  be 
almost  happy.  A  frantic  impulse 
seized  me  to  start,  to  go — anywhere — 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  be  near 
him  for  one  brief  moment.  But  icy 
fetters  seemed  to  hold  me.  I  tried  to 
break  them  and — fainted. 

*'  I  will  never  cherish  a  loving 
thought  of  him  again.    It  is  a  sin.    I 


can  only  sink  if  such  a  support  is 
needed.*' 

"  Father,  lift  from  me  this  burden,  or 
let  me  die!  Only  the  Divine  One 
could  suffer  and  be  still.  I  am  weak 
and  human.  1  cry  out  in  anguish.  I 
sink,  I  sink !  Father,  let  me  cling  to 
Thee,  or  I  perish !  ** 

"It  is  a  fearful  night.  The  wind 
howls  and  shrieks  through  the  crev- 
ices, and  the  rain  pours  in  torrents. 
The  waves  are  rolling  mountain  high, 
and  the  roar  of  the  sea  mingles  in 
wild  chorus  with  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  the  rattling  of  the  shutters,  and 
the  fitful  dashing  of  the  rain  against 
the  windows.  An  occasional  flash  of 
lightning  brings  out  the  darkness 
more  vividly,  and  the  sullen  thunder 
mingles  grandly  with  the  storm. 
What  strange  visions  float  through 
my  brain !  It  seems  as  if  the  universe 
were  a  sea  of  light  and  I  were  drifting 
away  —  away ;  —  whither  ?  Then  it 
grows  dark,  as  if  the  sun  had  gone 
out.  The  awful  blackness  weighs 
upon  me,  suffocates  me,  maddens  me. 
Yet  I  am  always  drifting — drifting — 
faster  and  faster — whirling — flying. 
Whither,  oh!  whither?" 

The  tension  had  been  too  great. 
The  delicate  strings  had  snapped.  A 
burning  fever  was  raging  through  her 
veins.  Her  brain  was  on  fire.  Not 
knowing  what  she  did,  and  driven  by 
the  one  frantic  impulse  to  cool  the 
fiery  current  within,  she  threw  a 
shawl  around  her  and  went  out 
Hurrying  to  the  sea-side,  she  climbed 
up  the  dark  rocks  to  a  high  pinnacle 
where  she  had  been  wont  to  sit,  and 
stood  gazing  out  into  the  foaming 
waters.  There  was  something  in  the 
wildness  of  the  scene  that  calmed 
her.  She  was  unconscious  of  the 
storm. 

"  The  tempest  in  the  miad 
Doth  from  the  senses  take  all  feeUngelse, 
Save  what  beats  there." 

The  black  gulf  yawned  at  her  feet 
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There  was  rest  in  those  storm-tossed 
waves — rest,  but  what  beyond  ?  Sud- 
denly her  life  rose  up  before  her.  A 
bright  rosy-cheeked  child  stood  in 
the  distance  weaving  a  garland  of 
flowers  by  a  little  laughing  stream. 
The  child  vanished.  The  green  trees 
faded,  and  the  landscape  was  draped 
in  black.  The  sky,  too,  was  black, 
and  a  withered  old  woman  sat  there 
twining  a  wreath  of  funereal  cypress. 
Strange  ghostly  forms  stood  before 
her,  stretching  out  their  white  arms 
and  beckoning  her  onward.  One 
moment  they  seemed  ready  to  clasp 
her — then,  receding,  they  faded  in  the 
distance.  Philip  arose  before  her, 
clad  in  snowy  drapery;  and  turning 
his  sad  eyes  reproachfully  upon  her, 
went  away  into  the  darkness.  Then, 
far  away  in  the  clear  deep  sea,  she  saw 
Albert  lying  still  and  cold  among  the 
tangled  sea- weed.  But  as  she  gazed, 
he  too  arose,  and,  folding  his  white 
winding^- sheet  around  him,  stood 
pointing  his  finger  with  pitiless  scorn. 
A  child's  face  looked  up  from  the 
crest  of  a  coming  wave,  and  smiled 
lovingly,  pitifully.  The  white  chat- 
tering ^gures  began  to  dance  around 
her,  clutching  at  her  garments  with 
icy  fingers,  and  laughing  with  bitter 
mockery.  Just  then  Philip  stood  be- 
fore her  again,  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  put  to  flight  the  ghostly  crowd ; 
and,  raising  his  eyes  sorrowfully, 
pointed  to  a  dim  light  far  away  over 
the  black  waters,  and  bade  her  follow 
him.  She  made  a  superhuman  effort 
to  do  so ;  but  a  thousand  iron  hands 
seemed  laid  upon  her — and  she  sank 
back  exhausted  and  senseless. 

"She  seemed  very  lonesome  after 
you  went  away,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife  to  Aunt  Fanny,  who  came  from 
town  with  a  physician  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  "  I  told  my  husband  that 
it  was  n*t  good  for  her  to  be  alone  so 
much,  and  he  said  I  had  better  ask 
her  to  bring  her  work  and  sit  with  me. 
So  I  did.  She  thanked  me,  but  never 
came.    Somehow  she  looked  as  if  her 
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heart  was  far  away,  and  I  thought 
maybe  that  was  the  reason  she  liked 
to  be  alone  so  much.  So  I  never 
worried  her.  But  she  grew  paler 
and  paler  as  she  came  in  from 
her  walks.  Night  before  last — and  it 
was  a  terrible  night,  too — I  heard  the 
front  door  shut,  and  I  said  to  husband : 
*  John,  somebody  has  gone  out.  I  'm 
afraid  it  is  the  young  lady.  Maybe 
she  is  sick.' 

*'  He  did  n't  say  a  word,  but  got  up, 
hurried  on  his  clothes,  and  went  out. 
And  where  do  you  think  he  found 
her?  She  was  standing  on  that  high 
rock  in  front  of  the  house.  Just  as 
he  got  there,  she  cried  out  and  fell. 
He  took  her  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she 
had  been  a  little  child,  and  brought 
her  home  and  laid  her  on  the  bed. 
She  had  a  burning  fever,  and  has 
never  known  anything  since.  We 
sent  to  the  village  for  the  doctor.  He 
shook  his  head  and  would  n't  say 
much,  only  that  we  'd  better  send  for 
her  friends.  Sometimes  she  would 
talk  so  strangely  that  it  fairly  made 
me  cry  to  hear  her;  but  she  has  been 
mostly  stupid,  like  she  is  to-day." 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Alice 
showed  any  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, and  when  she  did,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  her  former  self  remained. 
Slowly  she  recovered  some  measure 
of  physical  strength;  but  her  mind 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  tone.  She 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  from  which  nothing  could 
arouse  her.  Aunt  Fanny  had  taken 
apartments  in  town  for  the  winter,  to 
which  she  was  removed  as  soon  as 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered.  She 
was  surrounded  with  everything  that 
could  divert  and  interest  her.  But, 
like  a  wounded  bird,  she  drooped 
silently. 


eHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  It  had  been 
snowing  all  day ;  but  toward  evening 
the  clouds  had  cleared  away,  and  it 
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had  grown  colder.  The  bare  branches 
of  the  scattered  trees  creaked  heavily 
under  their  icy  weight,  and  the  wind 
whistled  drearily.  Footsteps  crackled 
upon  the  pavement,  and  muffled  fig- 
ures hurried  by,  loaded  with  parcels 
that  were  carrying  joy  to  many  little 
hearts.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  at 
the  window  of  a  private  boarding- 
house,  looking  out  upon  the  passers- 
by,  and  evidently  lost  in  thought. 
We  have  seen  him  before,  but  he 
seems  older  and  sadder.  At  last, 
shivering,  he  closed  the  shutters  and 
turned  toward  the  bright  fire  that 
was  blazing  in  the  grate.  Resting 
his  arm  upon  the  mantel,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; then,  lighting  his  cigar,  he 
drew  up  an  easy-chair  and  sat  down. 
Memories  crowded  back  thick  and 
fast.  Old  feelings  returned  with 
strange  persistency.  For  more  than 
a  year  he  had  been  wandering  in  for- 
eign lands  trying  to  fly  from  them  — 
to  forget  himself  among  new  scenes. 
But  they  had  followed  him  still.  And 
now  he  had  come  back  to  find  his 
old  haunts  only  more  intolerable. 
Hoping  to  bury  thought  in  the  excite- 
ments of  city  life,  he  had  accepted  a 
position  in  an  old  law  firm  in  New 
York.  And  so  it  was  that  he  found 
himself,  at  this  holiday  season,  in  a 
strange  boarding-house  in  a  compara- 
tively strange  city.  Not  such  a  home 
had  he  pictured  to  himself  through 
long  years  of  toil  and  struggle.  And 
he  thought  how  a  beam  of  tenderness 
from  one  pair  of  bright  eyes,  the  touch 
of  one  gentle  hand,  the  flutter  of  one 
familiar  dress,  would  change  even 
•that  desolate  room  into  a  paradise. 
But  now  all  places  were  alike  to  him, 
-and  his  heart  sank.  He  had  been 
sitting  wrapped  in  gloomy  medita- 
tions for  an  hour,  perhaps,  when  they 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  music  in  the  next  room. ' 
Some  one  was  playing  Chopin's 
Marche  Fuhtbre,  A  strange  selection 
for  such  a  time,  he  thought,  as  he 
listened  absently  and  rather  sadly — 


for  the  music  was  quite  in  unison  with 
his  own  mood.  At  the  close,  it  was 
commenced  again  and  rendered  with 
increased  power  and  feeling.  But  it 
did  not  stop  here.  Again  and  agdin 
the  heart-breaking  strains  were  re- 
peated, so  wildly,  so  passionately, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  be- 
ing could  bear  such  a  burden  of 
agony.  He  arose,  threw  his  cigar 
into  the  fire,  and  walked  the  room. 
A  great  tide  of  sorrow  seemed 
rolling  up  beyond  the  power  of  mor- 
tal expression.  It  chained  him,  fas- 
cinated him,  like  a  voice  firom  the 
depths  of  some  dark  despair.  Sadder 
and  sadder,  wilder  and  wilder,  it  grew, 
until  the  clock  struck  ten,  when  it 
suddenly  ceased. 

Vague  reminiscences  floated  through 
the  mind  of  the  listener  as  he  again 
sat  down.  There  was  something  in 
the  style  and  touch  that  moved  him 
strangely.  Only  a  woman  could  play 
so;  and  a  woman  who  had  suffered 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  felt  that 
he  had  come  very  near  the  secret  of 
a  human  life. 

At  the  same  hour  the  next  evening 
the  music  commenced  again.  There 
was  the  same  passionate  undercur- 
rent, the  same  gathering-  tide  of  sor- 
row, that  seemed  to  sweep  all  bar- 
riers. 

Night  after  night  this  was  continued. 
The  music  was  always  sad  as  the  ex- 
halation of  a  broken  heart;  and  the 
same  piece  was  usually  continued 
through  the  evening,  as  if  the  player 
had  attuned  herself  to  one  key  and 
shrank  from  change.  Sometimes 
she  improvised  broken  snatches  of 
strange,  wild  melodies;  but  the  tone 
was  invariably  sad  to  desolation. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  mystery 
hanging  about  the  fair  artist,  that  the 
stranger,  who  had  become  so  inter- 
ested, tried  in  vain  to  solve.  He  only 
learned  that  she  was  an  invalid  who 
had  recently  come  to  the  house  with 
her  aunt,  and  that  she  never  left  her 
room  excepting  for  a  daily  ride.  She 
was  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  no 
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one  knew  anything  more  of  her,  as 
all  curiosity  on  the  subject  was  re- 
pelled. 

One  evening  he  was  listening  as 
she  played  the  adagio  from  Beetho- 
ven's Eroica,  It  was  the  hand  of  a 
master  that  touched  the  keys — of  one 
who  had  fathomed  the  innermost 
meaning  of  this  heart-breaking  music. 

He  sat  for  some  time,  lost  in  the 
memories  it  called  up;  then,  impelled 
by  some  sudden  impulse,  he  stepped 
into  the  hall.  The  aunt  had  gone 
out,  and  her  door  was  slightly  ajar. 
He  passed  it  once  or  twice,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pianist.  He 
started,  grew  pale,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  stepped  resolutely  to  the 
door.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  upon 
the  pale,  sad  face.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up,  and,  rising,  uttered  a  faint 
exclamation  of  surprise — 

"Philip." 

"Alice." 

He  took  her  extended  hand,  and 
it  was  some  moments  before  either 
spoke  again. 

*'I  was  impelled  at  any  cost  to  find 
the  source  of  all  this  glorious  music," 
he  said,  at  last.  "  I  little  thought  to 
find  an  old  friend.  But  do  not  let 
me  interrupt  you.  Only  permit  me 
to  sit  here  and  listen  for  a  little  while." 

The  momentary  gleam  had  died  out 
of  her  face,  and  an  expression  of  in- 
tense pain  passed  over  it  as  she  re- 
sumed her  seat.  Commencing  where 
she  had  left  off,  she  finished  the  piece, 
then  stopped. 

"Is  it  not  wonderful— r this  Eroicaf 
It  is  the  grand  funeral  march  of  the 
world.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  tears 
and  all  the  agonies  were  rolling  over 
me  in  one  mighty  wave.  But  it  crushes 
me  sometimes — that  slow  and  meas- 
ured tramp,  with  the  great  sobs  of 
anguish  breaking  under  it.  Beetho- 
ven never  could  have  written  so, 
excepting  under  the  pressure  of  unut- 
terable pain.  Such  beautiful  things 
grow  out  of  sorrow.  Chopin  is  sad, 
always  sad;  but  how  exquisitely  he 
veils  it!    And  Schumann,  too;  how 


he  wrought  his  own  fiery,  passionate 
heart  into  music!  It  is  all  there — the 
sparkle  of  hope,  the  moan  of  pain, 
the  sigh  of  weariness,  the  rapture  and 
agony  of  love,  and  the  wild  cry  of 
despair.  But  it  shattered  him.  He 
died  insane.  Poor  Schumann!  How 
he  must  have  suffered!  It  is  the  fire 
burning  at  the  heart  of  the  opal  that 
touches  its  pale  purity  with  the  rosy 
glow  of  life." 

She  spoke  quietly,  dreamily,  as  if 
talking  to  herself.  Perceiving  that 
she  lived  in  a  world  quite  apart  from 
reality — that,  indeed,  she  had  forgot- 
ten his  presence — Philip  fell  into  her 
mood,  and  suggested  that  Mendels- 
sohn was  happy. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied;  "he  could 
never  divine  sorrow.  He  is  too  calm. 
He  tires  me.  Mozart,  too,  is  all  sun- 
shine, and  melody,  and  love.  But 
the  Lachryntosa  from  the  Requiem  — 
is  it  not  beautiful?  I  played  it  last 
night.  And  what  intensity  of  weari- 
ness !  He  was  dying  when  he  wrote 
it,  and  that  is  why  it  touches  me  so." 

"But  your  music  is  all  sad,  Alice." 

"Life  is  sad.  All  deep  things  are 
sad.  The  brook  ripples,  but  the 
ocean  moans.  Children  laugh,  but 
men  and  women  weep.  Oh,  yes — in 
the  spring-time  the  birds  sing  merrily ; 
but  the  storms  come  and  tear  down 
the  nests  and  strip  off  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  birds  are  silent.  Only 
the  fall  winds  sigh  in  the  desolate 
branches.  Once  I  was  like  the  birds. 
But  the  storm  came.  The  sun  shines 
no  more, — and  you  ask  why  I  am  not 
merry." 

"It  i's  only  clouded,  Alice ; — it  will 
shine  again.  But  tell  me  why  you 
linger  so  long  on  one  piece  of  music?" 

"Because  I  cannot  fathom  at  once 
the  mystery  hidden  away.  By  repeti- 
tion, I  grow  to  live  in  the  beautiful 
strains.  I  seem  to  be  uttering  some- 
thing within  me  that  must  be  ex- 
pressed or  it  will  consume  me — 
something  that  has  weighed  me  down 
for  so  long,  so  long,"  and  she  sighed 
wearily.    "  Then  the  music  surrounds 
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me,  enfolds  me,  until  I  seem  to  dis- 
solve and  go  altogether  out  of  my- 
self; I  become  wholly  idealized;  and 
then  I  must  play  on  until  I  am  ex- 
hausted." 

"But  is  this  healthful?  Is  it  not  a 
painfully  unreal  existence?  Do  you 
find  any  pleasure  in  returning  to  re- 
alities?" 

•'  Realities ! "  she  replied,  absently ; 
"I  do  n't  wish  to  hear  of  reality ;  I  fly 
from  it.  It  is  only  what  you  call  un- 
real that  is  true.  Do  you  not  know 
that  I  am  dead  to  your  world?  Oh, 
yes,  since  long  ago.  Once  I  remem- 
ber dimly  there  was  another  life,  with 
love  and  joy  and  sunshine  in  it.  I 
was  something  different  from  what 
I  am.  But  that  has  passed  away.  I 
do  not  wish  to  recall  it.  The  mem- 
ory of  it  hurts  me.  It  was  all 
changed,  and  I  was  in  utter  darkness. 
Through  music  I  have  found  light. 
It  opens  heaven ;  it  is  like  an  illumi- 
nation." 

"You  are  alone  too  much,  Alice. 
You  need  diversion  and  companion- 
ship. You  are  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  solitude." 

"Yet  we  must  bear  solitude.  All 
life  is  isolated.  We  live  aloite;  we 
suffer  alone ;  we  die  alone.  Only  love 
brings  people  near  us ;  only  love  cre- 
ates companionship; — and  love  dies. 
Now,  I  can  scarcely  bear  a  human 
presence ;  it  freezes  me  like  ice ; "  and 
she  leaned  her  head  sadly  upon  her 
transparent  little  hand. 

Philip  was  silent.  He  saw  that  her 
mind  was  like  "sweet  bells  jangled, 
out  of  tune  and  harsh."  She  was 
clear  in  the  region  of  pure  thought; 
but  the  outer  world  jarred  upon  her. 
In  the  province  of  facts  she  was  wan- 
dering and  uncertain.  She  seemed 
to  shrink  from  all  allusion  to  her  old 
life.    She  evidently  tried  to  forget  it. 

For  hours  that  night  Philip  Hartley 
sat  in  deep  thought.  During  his  long 
absence  he  had  heard  very  little  of 
Alice.  Hence  he  could  only  surmise 
the  cause  of  this  sad  change.  But 
he    comprehended   fully   how   some 


sudden  blow  had  struck  her  sensitive 
organization  and  forced  it  out  of  all 
equilibrium.  He  had  studied  her  too 
long  and  too  closely  not  to  know 
every  possibility  of  a  nature  so  ten- 
der, so  deep,  so  intense,  and  so  con- 
centrated. He  knew,  too,  that  the  very 
strength  which  enabled  her  to  repress 
all  external  signs  of  feeling,  and  ap- 
pear almost  cold  to  the  world,  would, 
in  any  violent  inner  conflict,  react 
upon  a  nervous  constitution  far  too 
frail  to  sustain  such  a  tension.  He 
saw  that  a  gentle  hand  was  needed  to 
call  her  out  of  herself,  to  turn  her 
thoughts  into  fresh  channels,  to 
awaken  new  interests,  to  lift  the  bur- 
den that  was  crushing  out  health  and 
life,  until  she  should  have  time  to  re- 
gain something  of  her  old  vigor, 
when  he  believed  that  her  mind 
would  recover  its  tone. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  found 
in  music  the  first  vent  to  some  grejat 
and  passionate  grief.  As  yet  it  was 
only  the  expression  of  the  one  idea 
that  was  consuming  her;  and  he 
rightly  feared  the  effect  of  such  an 
absorptiou  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  might  she  not  be  led,  through 
her  love  of  it,  into  a  calmer,  healthier 
tone?  Was  it  not  the  one  avenue 
through  which  she  was  accessible  to 
sweet  and  gentle  influences  from  the 
outside  world? 

"Will  you  sing  for  me?"  he  said, 
the  next  evening,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  draw  her  from  her  deep  abstrac- 
tion. "I  once  heard  you  sing  that 
beautiful  arrangement  from  the  Mes- 
siah, *Come  unto  him.*  I  should 
like  very  much  to  hear  it  again." 

A  faint  shudder  passed  over  her, 
and  her  face  grew  pale  as  she  replied: 

"I  cannot  sing;  indeed  I  cannot; — 
it  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  at- 
tempted it.  1  love  pure  music  better. 
I  would  rather  play." 

Without  heeding  her,  he  found  the 
book  and  placed  it  upon  the  piano. 
She  hesitated ;  but  the  ascendancy  of 
a  strong  will  was  over  her.  She  sat 
down  and  sang  it  in  a  low,  tremulous 
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voice  that  seemed  to  be  struggling 
through  tears.  The  tone  of  strong 
but  tender  consolation  touched  her. 
When  she  had  finished,  the  tears 
were  indeed  in  her  eves — the  first 
for  many  months.  Philip  saw  how 
much  he  had  gained.  The  chain  was 
broken.  The  next  step  would  be 
easier.  Thus  far  she  had  sought  in 
music  only  the  echo  of  her  own  dark 
and  passionate  broodings.  He  would 
bring  her  in  contact  with  calmer  na- 
tures in  their  tender  and  sunny 
moods.  He  felt  that  for  the  present 
she  must  avoid  everything  intense 
and  highly -wrought,  as  he  would 
have  forbidden  highly-seasoned  vi- 
ands to  an  invalid.  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beetho- 
ven in  his  lighter  phases,  he  en- 
couraged her  to  study^  He  exerted 
himself  to  procure  sacred  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters  that  might 
have  an  historical  as  well  as  musical 
interest  for  her.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
recognized  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant facts  in  human  nature,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  powerful  as  a  pure  faith 
and  high  devotional  feeling  to  raise 
one  above  the  sorrows  of  earth. 

He  aimed,  also,  to  interest  her  in 
facts,  to  turn  her  thoughts  outward. 
He  took  her  to  see  fine  works  of  art, 
and  led  her  to  notice  beauties  of  detail. 
He  left  her  books  that  required  atten- 
tion, and  talked  of  them  until  she  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  herself.  As  far  as 
possible,  he  avoided  everything  that 
could  appeal  to  the  inner  world  of  im- 
agination and  feeling.  He  gave  her  no 
time  to  brood,  and  sought  to  win  her 
back  to  life  through  personal  interest 
and  personal  sympathy.  At  first  his 
task  was  a  difficult  one;  but,  believ- 
ing that  she  needed  only  the  assist- 
ance of  a  will  stronger  than  her  own, 
he  was  resolute. 

Slowly  her  thoughts  flowed  back 
into  their  old  channels.  After  many 
dark  struggles,  many  hours  of  utter 
sinking  of  spirit,  her  mind  came  into 
harmony  with  the  world  around  her. 
Reality  ceased  to  jar  upon  her.    She 


was  herself  again — calm  and  strong 
to  endure  and  suffer  without  shrink- 
ing. But  the  old  lightness  of  heart 
was  gone  forever.  What  she  had  felt 
had  become  a  part  of  herself,  and  her 
nature  was  far  too  deep  and  true  to 
bury  a  broken  idol  without  being 
permanently  saddened.  Health  and 
strength  had  only  given  her  mastery 
over  herself — the  power  to  lock  her 
sorrows  in  the  depths  of  her  own 
heart.  "The  cup*  did  not  pass,  even 
at  the  entreaty  with  tears  which  came 
from  Him;  but  there  was  seen  an 
angel  strengthening  Him  to  bear  and 
to  drink  in  gentleness, — not  to  put 
aside." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  are  periods  in  almost  every 
experience,  perhaps,  when  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  in  the  world  to 
hope  for.  The  past  is  gone,  with  all 
the  sweet  illusions  that  fold  them- 
selves so  softly  around  young  hearts. 
The  present  is  blank  and  dreary. 
Even  memory  is  a  pain;  and  the 
future  is  a  dim  terror — so  desolate  it 
is,  so  pitiless  in-  its  stem,  hard,  cold 
realities.  From  a  life  that  is  simply  ex- 
istence—  without  hope,  without  love, 
without  sunshine — only  a  pain,  only 
a  struggle — the  bravest  soul  shivers 
and  shrinks.  The  weak — aye,  and  the 
strong,  too — sink  into  apathy  and 
moral  death;  the  rebellious,  into  bit- 
ter and  reckless  cynicism.  The  only 
salvation  is  in  the  earnest  activity 
that  reconciles  one  at  last  to  the  dark- 
est fate. 

This  point  had  Alice  Benton 
reached.  She  had  at  first  been  utterly 
numbed  and  paralyzed  by  the  terrible 
blow  that  had  crushed  all  the  joy  and 
hope  out  of  her  young  life.  Then  all 
the  strength  of  her  nature  had  rallied 
to  battle  with  the  intense  suffering  that 
had  broken  her  health  and  driven  her 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  The  con- 
flict had  ceased.  She  had  struggled 
into  calm — but  it  seemed  to  her  the 
calmness  of  death.    It  startled  her. 
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Was  she  doomed  to  this  living  burial 
through  all  the  coming  years,  and 
could  she  endure  it  ?  And  she  groped 
with  the  passionate  energy  of  despair 
for  one  ray  of  light  to  relieve  the  ter- 
rible darkness  that  lay  before  her. 
How  to  sustain  her  life,  where  to  find 
a  resting-place  for  mind  and  heart 
that  would  render  it  even  tolerable — 
it  was  the  old  problem  that  thousands 
have  tried  to  solve,  and,  in  the  end, 
cried  with  Bossuet  'Out  of  their  great 
loneliness :  "At  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing one  finds  emptiness  and  noth- 
ingness." 

Alice  tried  to  solve  it  in  her  own 
way.  She  was  a  brave  girl  and  a 
strong  girl,  and  she  set  herself  reso- 
lutely to  work.  Philip  had  succeeded 
in  saving  enough  out  of  the  wreck  of 
her  father's  fortune  to  afford  her  a 
moderate  income,  although  she  never 
knew  that  the  deficiencies  had  been 
supplied  by  himself,  and  that  she 
really  owed  to  his  unselfish  devotion 
almost  the  whole  of  her  small  de- 
pendence. He  felt  justified  in  the 
generous  deception ;  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  that  fi^l  figure  going 
out  to  battle  with  the  world  alone, 
—  wearing  out  brain  and  heart  and 
soul  in  the  thankless  labor  of  teach- 
ing. But  partly  to  add  to  Ker  limited 
means,  and  partly  to  give  herself  oc- 
cupation, she  had  accepted  a  position 
in  the  choir  of  an  Episcopal  Church. 
She  loved  before  all  things  the  grand 
old  cathedral  music.  It  seemed  to 
bring  her  in  close  sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering  and  its  eternal  sources 
of  consolation — with  the  love  and 
faith  and  longing  and  sorrow  of  the 
world.  It  soothed  her  with  the  ten- 
der promise  of  rest  that  has  been  the 
refuge  of  the  grief- worn  in  all  ages, 
and  fell  so  healingly  on  her  bruised 
spirit,  now  that  the  brightness  of  ex- 
istence had  gone  from  her.  She  filled 
all  her  moments  with  some  study 
or  some  regular  duty.  She  grew 
strangely  tender,  and  made  herself 
familiar  with  want  and  sorrow.  She 
would  stop  the  ragged  child  in  whose 


eyes  she  caught  some  trace  of  pain, 
and  learn  its  little  cares — learn  but 
to  relieve  if  it  was  in  her  power.  But 
her  own  heart  sank  as  she  met  the 
gay,  laughing,  careless,  chattering 
throng.  There  were  times  when  she 
envied  the  shallow  and  frivolous  ones 
who  replace  a  grief  to-day  with  a  joy 
to-morrow.  Why  was  she  denied  her 
little  birthright  of  love  and  happi- 
ness? Why  was  she  haunted  forever- 
by  pictures  of  what  might  have  been  ? 
Why  was  it  that  one  face  grown  cold 
should  shut  out  every  ray  of  sunlight 
from  her  darkened  life?  Why  did 
the  memory  of  some  frown  or  some 
cruel  word  send  a  death-chill  to 
her  soul  in  its  brightest  moments? 
Others  could  forget — why  could  not 
she? 

Alas!  If  we  could  only  leave  be- 
hind us  our  errors  and  our  sorrows — 
if  we  could  but  fly  from  the  thoughts 
that  pursue  us,  or  bury  them  amid  all 
this  toil  and  turmoil!  But  they  will 
not  be  buried.  They  walk  always  by 
our  side ;  they  sit  with  us  in  our  silent 
hours ;  they  stare  at  us  from  the  open 
page  in  which  we  seek  oblivion.  We 
rush  into  the  world; — there  they  are 
still,  with  their  ghastly  mocking  faces, 
cold  and  pitiless  as  fate.  We  cannot 
shake  them  off;  we  cannot  escape 
them.  Our  only  resource  is  to  face 
them  courageously,  to  grasp  them 
fearlessly,  to  analyze  them  if  we  can. 
The  anatomist  who  is  absorbed  in  the 
details  of  the  dissecting-room  is  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  ghosts. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  healing  in 
the  process  of  self-dissection.  There 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  mastering 
that  which  has  mastered  us.  That 
fibre  which  once  glowed  with  life  and 
quivered  with  pain  lies  shrivelled  and 
dead.  That  little  bundle  of  tremulous 
nerves  is  stilled  at  last.  It  will  never 
give  us  any  more  pain  —  nor  plea^re 
either,  alas!  A  slow  fire  still  creeps 
through  that  delicate  tissue  which  is 
always  consuming,  but  never  quite 
consumed.  Will  it  ever  burn  out? 
No;  we  cannot  quite  cease  to  suffer 
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until  we  lie  down  in  the  long  sleep. 
Prometheus  was  not  the  only  doomed 
one. 

But  whatever  Alice  Benton  suffeied, 
she  was  far  too  proud  and  high-spir- 
ited a  girl  to  play  the  r6le  of  martyr- 
dom. She  had  learned  the  endurance 
of  the  Spartan  boy  who  held  his  cloak 
around  him  silently  while  the  fox  was 
gnawing  at  his  entrails.  Even  Philip 
was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  time 
was  fast  restoring  her  to  her  old 
happy  self  again. 

With  the  return  of  health  and 
strength  he  had  been  forced  to  relin- 
quish his  self-appointed  office.  The 
pale  sweet  face  no  longer  turned  to 
him  for  consolation  and  support. 
The  dignity  of  womanhood  asserted 
itself  in  a  certain  delicate  coldness 
that  chilled  and  saddened  him.  How 
he  longed  to  fold  her  to  his  heart;  to 
lavish  upon  her  all  the  pent-up  ten- 
derness of  his  strong,  true,  noble  soul ; 
to  shield  her  from  every  sorrow ;  to  live 
for  her,  work  for  her,  die  for  her  if 
need  be!  But  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  part  in  her  inmost  life;  that  any 
allusion  to  his  real  feelings  would 
only  sever  the  tie  of  friendship  that 
united  them.  He  could  only  watch 
over  her  from  a  distance,  and  suffer 
in  silence.  So  he  waited  and  hoped. 
Blessed  Hope,  that  sends  its  divine 
rays  into  the  dark  places  of  so  many 
lives,  giving  promise  of  brightness 
yet  to  come ! 

But  he  judged  her  as  men  judge 
who  have  seen  only  vain  and  shallow 
women — women  who  fling  away  a 
broken  idol  as  lightly,  as  a  broken  toy, 
and  forget  it  as  quickly ;  women  with 
whom  love  is  a  tribute  to  vanity,  a 
pastime,  or  a  convenience.  He  was 
blinded  by  his  own  hopes  and  wishes, 
or  he  would  have  penetrated  further 
— this  man,  who  combined  a  woman's 
single-hearted  earnestness  and  devo- 
tion with  a  man's  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  vision.  He  would  have  re- 
membered that  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  a  proud  woman's  heart  is  not 
easily  entered ;  but,  once  entered  and 


desecrated,  it  is  closed  forever.  He 
would  have  seen  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  he  built  his 
hopes  told  most  powerfully  against 
him.  Away  in  the  past  stood  the 
figure  of  one  who  had  been  shrined 
in  her  innermost  soul  and  clothed 
with  more  than  mortal  perfections. 
He  had  loved  her.  Of  that  she  was 
sure.  Somehow  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated. Her  pride  refused  to  cherish 
the  idea  of  his  treachery.  The  fault 
must  have  been  in  her.  She  had  no 
sufficient  power  to  hold  him.  He 
could  not  act  falsely.  So  he  went 
away — cruelly,  but  perhaps  he  did 
not  know  how  cruelly.  Why  should 
he  know  ?  It  was  her  misfortune,  her 
fate.  Her  reason  told  her  that  he 
had  forfeited  her  esteem;  but  she 
would  not  accept  its  verdict.  Had 
she  seen  him  from  time  to  time,  he 
would  gradually  have  sunk  to  his 
level,  and  left  her  high  and  free.  But 
having  only  the  memory,  she  crowned 
it  with  illusions  —  as  women  do  who 
love  purely.  It  was  her  ideal;  and 
she  clung  to  it  with  persistency.  It 
would  not  be  displaced. 

Philip  could  not  see  all  this ;  so,  as 
time  wore  away,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  her  indifference  not  only 
toward  himself  but  toward  all  others 
who  approached  her,  and  she  had  no 
lack  of  brilliant  and  desirable  suitors. 
He  could  not  understand  the  strong 
undercurrent  of  feeling  that  led  a 
lonely  and  fragile  woman  to  reject 
the  most  obvious  advantages.  But 
he  should  have  understood,  or  at 
least  suspected  it; — for  was  not  his 
own  life  drifting  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  those  same  undercurrents? 
And,  practical  as  he  was,  could  he 
even  imagine  them  changed  ? 

"Why  do  you  practise  so  inces- 
santly?" he  said  to  her  one  day. 
"  One  would  think  you  were  trying  to 
drown  a  care  or  make  a  career.  Are 
you  going  to  bury  your  heart  in 
music?" 

"Why  not?  Wiser  people  than  I 
have  done  so ! "  and  she  smiled  sadly. 
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"But  they  were  not  happy.  Do 
you  remember  that  masterly  touch  of 
George  Sand,  where,  after  portraying 
Count  Albert  sad  and  desolate  in  the 
midst  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  Con- 
suelo  wearied  of  the  highest  life  of  art 
and  the  fame  it  brought,  she  pictures 
them  both  in  the  closing  scene  as 
wandering  minstrels,  happy  in  the 
simplest  rustic  existence  ?  There  is  a 
truth  underlying  it,  deeper  than  poetry 
or  romance." 

**  But  they  loved  each  other,  Philip." 

*'  In  the  end — yes.  But  it  was  only 
after  long  deyotion  on  the  part  of 
Count  Albert  that  she  could  so  far 
forget  the  memory  of  a  faithless 
young  lover  as  to  consent  to  be  his 
wife.  Love  came  afterwards.  Can 
any  woman  steel  herself  always, 
Alice?" 

"Not  if  her  heart  is  free,  perhaps. 
•Only  a  man,  no  woman,  can  wholly 
overlook  another's  love,*  says  Jean 
Paul.  But  it  can 't  come  at  the  bid- 
ding, Philip,"  and  he  caught  the 
shadow  of  a  great  pain  in  her  eye  as 
it  met  his  own. 

"Must  your  life,  too,  be  desolate?" 
he  said,  with  a  quiver  of  agony  in  his 
voice. 

"Not  wholly  so  while  I  have  you 
for  a  friend,  Philip,"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  with  the  frank  confidence 
of  a  sister. 

He  understood  her,  and  went  out 
with  the  whiteness  of  death  in  his 
face  and  the  chill  of  the  grave  in  his 
heart. 

Alice  pondered  a  long  time  after  he 
left  her.  She  realized  more  and  more 
the  truth  and  nobility  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  sympathy  had  grown  very 
dear  to  her.  She  could  not  live  with- 
out it.  "But  no,"  she  murmured  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  "  I  had  an  idol. 
My  soul  bowed  before  it.  I  put  it  in 
the  place  of  God.  I  loved  it  better 
than  God.  It  was  my  life,  my  all. 
But  my  idol  is  broken.  I  cannot  re- 
place it.  My  heart  is  dead."  And 
she  sighed  wearily. 


Two  souls  were  drifting  in  dark- 
ness; two  lives  were  desolate  that 
might  have  been  happy.  One  error 
divided  them;  one  illusion  lay  be- 
tween them.  Strange  mystery  of  ex- 
istence !    Who  shall  solve  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Years  passed,  bringing  few  changes 
into  the  life  of  Alice  Benton.  Aunt 
Fanny  had  died,  leaving  her  quite 
alone,  but  pecuniarily  independent  of 
the  world.  She  had  friends,  and  the 
homage  that  successful  genius  always 
brings.  People  gathered  in  loving 
admiration  around  the  beiutiful,  bril- 
liant, accomplished  woman,  who  re- 
vealed to  them  the  innermost  soul  of 
her  art,  whose  dark  eyes  Hashed  out 
of  such  infinite  depths  of  sadness. 

One  evening  she  sang  at  a  musicak 
given  at  the  house  of  an  eminent  con- 
noisseur. She  had  already  taken  her 
place  near  the  piano,  and  was  waiting 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  prelude. 
Time  had  toned  down  the  bright 
sparkling  beauty  of  her  girlhood. 
She  was  an  elegant,  graceful  woman. 
Her  pale,  pure  face  had  the  repose 
that  is  sometimes  bom  of  endurance. 
The  restlessness  was  gone.  She  wore 
a  dress  of  black  velvet,  relieved  only 
by  the  soft  rich  lace  that  was  fastened 
at  the  throat  with  a  brooch  of  rare  By- 
zantine mosaic.  A  cross  of  the  same 
hung  from  her  neck.  The  heavy 
waves,  of  her  dark  hair  were  confined 
by  a  simple  band  of  black  velvet, 
studded  with  tiny  golden  stars. 

"The  old  picture  of  St.  Cecilia  per- 
fected," munnured  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  room. 

At  that  moment  her  eye  fell  upon 
the  strange  face  that  was  turned  to- 
ward her  with  a  fixed  and  melan- 
choly gaze.  It  was  worn  and  hag- 
gard. Many  lines  were  written  upon 
it,  and  its  expression  was  one  of 
hopeless  weariness  and  ennui.  His 
hair  was  threaded  with  silver.  He 
looked  shrunken  and  old. 
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The  slightest  perceptible  start,  the 
faintest  change  of  color  that  flitted 
across  her  face  like  the  shadow  of  an 
old  grief,  were  all  the  signs  she  gave  of 
having  recognized  one  who  had  dark- 
ened her  life.  But  in  that  instant  a 
great  cloud  was  lifted ;  the  illusion  of 
years  was  swept  away ;  and  he  who, 
reason  as  she  would,  had  always  lived 
in  her  memory  as  a  half-divine  ideal, 
stood  suddenly  revealed — a  selfish 
sybarite,  the  scanty  springs  of  whose 
heart  had  long  since  dried,  leaving  a 
dwarfed  and  stunted  nature,  parched 
and  barren.  She  saw  clearly  his 
magnificent  possibilities  and  utter 
failure.  She  realized  the  great  gulf 
that  lay  between  them,  and  knew 
that  the  last  vestige  of  her  old  love 
was  dead.  She  was  free.  A  new  sense 
of  warmth  and  hope  stole  over  her, 
which  flushed  and  throbbed  in  every 
note  she  sang.  It  was  the  beautiful 
contralto  aria  from  Elijah,  '*0h  rest 
in  the  Lord ;  '*  and  oh,  the  infinite  trust 
and  peace  in  those  closing  strains! 
The  room  was  hushed  to  the  silence 
of  death.  Tears  stood  in  many  eyes. 
Tears  trembled,  too,  in  the  rich  voice, 
as  it  uttered  the  tender  promise  of 
eternal  rest.  As  she  finished,  the 
strange  gentleman  moved  toward 
her;  but  before  he  could  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd  she  was  gone. 

*'  Let  us  go,"  she  had  said  to  Philip, 
as  he  stepped  forward  to  congratulate 
her — a  suggestion  with  which  he  was 
but  too  glad  to  comply.  Scarcely  a 
word  was  spoken  as  they  rode  home. 
Both  were  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
familiar  to  be  silent.  It  was  still 
early,  and  Philip  went  in  at  her  re- 
quest. While  she  was  gone  to  re- 
move her  wrappings,  he  sat  thought- 
fully surveying  the  room.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  gems  of  art,  mostly 
engravings  from  the  masters.  In  the 
corner  was  her  piano.  An  antique 
bronze  clock  stood  upon  the  mantel. 
On  one  side  was  a  bust  of  Dante ;  on 
the  other,  one  of  Beethoven.  Statu- 
ettes in  marble  looked  out  from  the 


niches.  The  richly-carved  book-case 
was  filled  with  rare  and  valuable  books. 
The  soft  colors  of  the  velvet  carpet  and 
the  crimson  drapery  of  the  windows 
gave  the  room  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  warmth.  It  was  the  abode  of 
taste  and  culture; — but  somehow  to- 
night it  recalled  many  old  associations 
that  were  full  of  melancholy.  His 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  young 
girl  he  had  seen  standing  among  the 
vine-leaves  one  soft  June  evening 
years  ago  —  rich  in  beauty  and  all  the 
wealth  of  a  sunny,  luxuriant  tropical 
nature;  so  eager  to  enjoy,  so  keen  to 
suffer;  so  loving,  so  tender,  yet  so 
proud;  so  far  away  even  from  him 
who  would  have  given  his  life  to 
shield  her  from  a  touch  of  sorrow. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  bitter- 
ness, almost  hatred,  that  he  remem- 
bered one  who  had  come  between 
them,  who  had  taken  a  woman's  deli- 
cate soul  to  play  with,  and  wounded 
it  unto  death.  The  years  since  then 
had  brought  him  wealth  and  fame; 
but  they  had  not  brought  him  happi- 
ness. He  had  been  denied  the  one 
treasure  the  world  held  for  him,  and 
the  honors  it  gave  him  were  empty. 
He  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
them  all  for  a  word  of  love  from  one 
woman's  lips,  a  glance  of  tenderness 
from  one  woman's  eyes.  He  would 
not  sigh  nor  brood  over  the  inevita- 
ble; but  the  canker  had  eaten  very 
deeply  into  his  life,  and  his  heart  was 
heavy  in  spite  of  his  philosophy.  He 
sighed  wearily  as  Alice  came  in  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  Then,  with  a 
strong  effort,  shaking  off  the  weight 
that  was  upon  him,  he  said: 

"Did  you  see  our  old  friend  Albert 
to-night,  Alice?" 

"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  When 
did  he  return?" 

"Only  a  few  days  ago.  He  tells 
me  that  he  has  been  drifting  over 
Europe  for  years  —  sometimes  in  one 
capital,  sometimes  in  another.  His 
wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  gay, 
frivolous  woman,  died  a  short  time 
since  in  Paris,  and  he  has  come  back 
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to  settle  in  his  old  home.  He  in- 
quired after  you  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  you.** 

"His  name  brings  back  many  old 
memories,  Philip.'* 

"Pleasant  ones?'* 

"Not  altogether.  I  do  not  care  to 
recall  them." 

**  Would  you  bury  them  all,  Alice  ?  ** 
and  there  was  an  accent  of  pain  in  his 
voice  that  struck  her  keenly. 

"No,  not  all,**  she  said  softly,  and 
there  was  unwonted  tenderness  in  her 
tone.  She  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  tremblingly : 

"Philip,  do  you  remember  a  ques- 
tion you  asked  me  ten  years  ago  that 
I  never  answered?" 

"Remember  it,  Alice?'*  he  replied 
earnestly,  taking  her  hand  between 
his  own.  "It  has  been  the  one 
thought  of  my  life;'*  and  his  strong 
frame  shook  as  his  eager  gaze  strove 
to  fathom  the 'soul  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved  so  long  and  so  hopelessly. 

The  pure  classical  outlines  of  her 
face  were  softened  with  something  of 
the  freshness  of  youth.  A  new  life 
flushed  in  her  cheek;  a  tender  light 


glowed  in  her  eye.  His  swift  glance 
caught  the  change. 

"Alice,  Alice,"  he  said,  vainly 
struggling  to  speak  calmly  and  force 
back  the  feeling  that  mastered  him, 
strong  man  as  he  was,  "can  you 
answer  it  now?" 

All  the  passion  and  power  that  had 
slumbered  for  years  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature — his  stern  self-command, 
his  unselfish  devotion,  his  watchful 
tenderness  and  silent  endurance — 
flashed  over  her.  Only  then  did  she 
know  how  he,  too,  had  suffered ;  only 
then  did  she  realize  the  value  of  the 
love  she  had  flung  away  so  lightly. 
The  hot  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as 
she  replied  falteringly : 

"Yes,  Philip;  I  can  lay  my  head 
upon  your  heart  now  in  perfect  peace, 
and  say  that  I  love  you  without  a 
reservation." 

It  was  the  love  of  eternity — the 
love  that  is  born  of  sorrow  and  per- 
fected in  endurance. 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  folded 
her  passionately  to  his  heart. 

"My  God,"  he  murmured  softly, 
"thou  hast  crowned  my  life  at  last!" 
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SNOW-BOUND    IN    A    BASQUE    POSADA. 


BY  KATE  N.   DOGGETT. 


WE  had  seen  all  the  sights,  had 
taken  all  the  drives  prescribed 
in  the  guide-book — and  many  a  one 
beside  of  which  apparently  the  makers 
of  "guides"  had  never  heard;  had 
been  to  Villa  Franca  to  see  its  queer 
little  village  crowded  by  the  hills 
almost  into  the  sea,  and  its  fine  har- 
bor, in  which  lay  sheltered  men-of- 
war,  with  the  dear  flag  of  the  free 
land  floating  in  the  breeze;  had 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  Ch&teau 
to  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  snow  of  the 
mountains  while  enjoying  summer 
warmth ;  had  darted  through  the  half 
a  score  of  tunnels  that  pierce  the 
hills  between  Nice  and  Monaco ;  had 
watched  the  croupiers  rake  down  the 
gold  and  silver  on  the  roulette  tables 
of  the  palatial  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo ; 
had  listened  to  the  band  that  every 
day  discourses  sweet  music  to  ears 
deafened  to  all  harmony,  as  their  eyes 
are  blinded  to  beauty,  by  the  passion 
of  play ;  had  mounted  to  the  little 
esplanade,  within  whose  walls  lies 
one  of  the  oldest  principalities  in 
Europe,  the  occupants  of  whose  pal- 
ace claim  descent  from  Lascario,  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  whose  family  has 
counted  among  its  members  grandees 
of  Spain,  doges,  and  admirals,  but 
whose  last  descendant  lives  upon  the 
little  whirling  balls  which,  tiny  as 
they  are,  he  can  almost  see  from  his 
palace  windows  at  the  other  extremity 
of  his  dominions. 

"  Son  Monaco  sopra  un  scoglio 
Non  semino  e  non  raccogg^io 
Nondimeno  mangiar  voglio," 

is  their  motto,  and  the  necessity  of 
eating  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  five 
hundred  years  ago.  From  the  top  of 
Mount  Alban  we  had  seen  the  whole 
region  between   the  mountains  and 


the  sea;  the  plain  of  Nice,  with  the 
narrow  crooked  streets  and  quaint 
houses  of  the  old  town  and  the  count- 
less villas  of  the  new, — its  waving 
palms  and  gray  olives,  its  promenade, 
gay  with  the  costumes  of  all  lands, 
its  encircling  hills,  the  long  point  of 
Antibes,  and  the  picturesque  outline 
of  the  Esterels;  the  port  of  Limpia, 
upon  which,  though  no  longer  Italian, 
looks  down  the  statue  of  an  Italian 
king,  and  the  house  in  which  a  greater 
than  kings — Garibaldi — was  born ; 
we  had  explored  the  old  Roman  town 
of  Cimi^,  admired  the  frescoes  in  its 
church,  climbed  a  steep  hill  for  the 
view  because  the  cloisters  of  the  Re- 
collets  could  not  be  profaned  by  the 
step  of  a  woman,  and  were  rewarded 
by  a  chat  with  an  old  crone,  who  pro- 
tested *she  was  not  French,  was  not 
Italian,  but  "Nizza,"  and  who  was 
spinning  precisely  as  did  "the  fateful 
sister,"  heaven  knows  how  many 
years  ago;  had  been  up  through  the 
long  gorge  of  St.  Andr6,  with  its 
mountain  high  walls;  had  seen  its 
wonderful  spring  of  petrifying  waters, 
and  the  intaglios  formed  thereby  (if 
the  word  may  be  used  as  applied  to 
that  which  has  never  known  chisel  or 
graver) ;  had  been  to  beautiful  Men- 
tone,  the  paradise  of  invalids,  where 
are  cured  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to ;  had  driven  over  the  dizzy  heights 
of  La  Corniche  to  Turbia,  where,  al- 
most nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
natives,  defeated  in  battle,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  flames,  having  first 
slain  their  wives  and  children,  "pre- 
ferring any  form  of  death  to  slavery  ;'* 
had  looked  down  upon  Ega,  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  conic^  hill — 
and  so  a  part  of  it  one  can  scarce  tell 
where  the  work  of  man  begins, — and 
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upon  Roccabruna,  half-way  down  the 
mountain  slope,  to  whose  bare  side  it 
seems  to  cling  in  fear  of  falling  into 
the  sea ;  had  assisted  at  a  procession 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  at  the  simpler 
ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church ; — and 
still  we  lingered  in  "  the  City  of  Vic- 
tory," charmed  by  the  climate,  the 
wealth  of  flowers,  the  clear  skies,  and 
the  changeful  beauties  of  the  midland 
sea. 

I  searched  the  local  histories,  read 
of  the  tribes  and  peoples  that  had 
here  borne  sway,  and  of  the  almost 
countless  number  of  times  this  bit  of 
earth  had  been  fought  over,  till  I  mar- 
velled at  "the  gift  of  continuance 
of  man  ;'*  in  the  struggle  for  life,  any 
other  animal  would  surely  have  been 
exterminated.  I  read  that,  in  those 
far-off  times,  those  whom  we  allow 
our  children  to  call  barbarous  tribes 
taught  that  "men  are  born  free;  that 
liberty  is  a  possession  that  one  can 
neither  sell,  exchange,  nor  lose;  that 
a  man  has  never  a  right  of  proprietor- 
ship over  another  man;"  while  in 
Massachusetts,  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  first 
theological  schools  of  the  land  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  Christian  Bible  did  not  sanc- 
tion human  slavery.  I  read  of  Cate- 
rina  Segurana,  another  Joan  of  Arc, 
who,  when  her  countrymen  faltered 
in  battle,  rushed  to  the  van  of  the 
fight,  slew  a  Turk  with  her  own  hand, 
and  led  the  troops,  inspired  by  her 
enthusiasm,  to  victory. 

And  matters  of  interest  to  have  oc- 
cupied months  I  could  have  found  in 
this  wonderful  region;  but  Spain  — 
with  its  grand  cathedrals,  its  Sierras 
and  Alhambra,  its  divine  Madonnas 
and  strange  superstitions  outgrown  in 
other  lands,  its  tombs  of  Cid  and 
Saint — was  to  be  visited;  and  so,  as 
the  old  year  was  waning  to  its  close, 
we  took  our  last  drive  down  the  beauti- 
ful Promenade  des  Anglais,  and  looked 
our  last  upon  the  palms  of  Nice. 

Lovely  weather  continued  while  we 
made  our  way  along  the  shore  of  the 


Mediterranean ;  but  a  decided  change 
came  over  our  heaven  as  we  neared 
the  Pyrenees,  and  we  ate  our  Christ- 
mas turkey  at  Pau  in  a  furious  snow- 
storm. We  had  planned  excursions 
to  Eaux  Chaudes,  £aux  Bonnes,  and 
all  the  other  waters  of  the  region; 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  given  up. 
After  seeing  the  Ch&teau  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and  its  rare  old  tapestry,  Pau 
has  no  resources,  except  to  those  who 
fancy  breaking  their  bones  fox-hunt- 
ing; but  its  scenery  and  the  mists 
shut  the  mountains  from  our  sight. 
Even  the  Pic  du  Midi  did  not  show  us 
its  beautiful  form  till  we  were  on  the 
road  to  "  sunny  Spain." 

At  Bayonne  we  asked  for  tickets  for 
our  first  stage,  but  could  only  buy 
them  to  Irun.  We  thought  nothing 
of  it,  because  they  have  the  disagree- 
able fashion  here  of  giving  no  through 
tickets;  and,  unless  you  travel  night 
and  day,  compel  you  to  buy  one,  and 
to  have  your  trunk  weighed,  at  every 
place  at  which  you  stop.  Although 
you  show  them  the  weight  of  yester- 
day, it  does  not  suffice ;  the  ceremony 
must  be  repeated.  We  passed  com- 
fortably through  the  hands  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  upon  our  as- 
surance that  we  carried  none  of  that 
weed  of  which  't  is  said  the  devil 
sowed  the  seed,  and  went  to  the  loop- 
hole in  the  wall  for  tickets  to  Pam- 
plona. "  No ! "  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied by  something  utterly  unintelli- 
gible. The  request  was  repeated  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  and  in  an  un- 
necessarily high  key.  Again  came 
the  cabalistic  sounds.  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  despair,  when  a  man, 
civilly  asking  if  we  spoke  French,  in- 
formed us  that  the  track  was  buried 
in  snow,,  and  they  would  only  sell 
tickets  to  Zumarraga.  That,  then, 
was  the  word  which  had  puzzled  us. 
No  marvel,  for  we  had  never  heard  it. 
The  news  was  not  cheering.  Dirt, 
fleas,  and  garlic,  we  had  prepared 
ourselves  for;  but  snow  had  not  been 
an  item  in  our  calculations. 

At  Irun  we  could  not  stay.    To  go 
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forward  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be 
done;  and  as  soon  as  seated  in  the 
car,  all  began  to  search  the  various 
guide-books.  Not  one  made  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  place.  Un- 
promising, certainly ;  and  as  the  night 
fell»  we  talked  to  keep  our  courage 
up,  dreading  to  have  the  train  stop. 
But  stop  it  did;  and  in  Cimmerian 
darkness  we  gathered  up  our  bundles, 
alighted,  and,  guided  by  a  voice,  made 
our  way  in  the  mud  to  a  little  posada^ 
in  the  eating-room  of  which  some  of 
our  fellow-suflferers  had  already  taken 
refuge.  I  was  led  up  a  staircase  that 
even  the  flickering  light  of  the  soli- 
tary candle  showed  me  was  very 
dirty,  through  rooms  redolent  of  any- 
thing but  sweet  odors,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  room  that  evidently  was  the 
joint  property  of  several  persons.  I 
glanced  around  and  asked  for  a  Are. 
The  reply  was  Greek  to  me;  but  I 
evidently  was  understood, — for  the 
pleasant-looking  conductress  led  me 
back  through  the  unsavory  smells  to 
a  room  in  which,  on  the  hearth,  two 
crossed  sticks,  much  too  long  for  the 
chimney,  were  pouring  out  volumes 
of  smoke.  Half  a  dozen  children 
were  huddled  about  the  fire-place — 
one  diligently  blowing  the  smoke 
with  a  bellows,  as  if  he  could  force  it 
to  take  an  upward  direction.  I  be- 
gan again  my  request,  but  the  reply 
was  gibberish.  Supposing  my  mem- 
ory had  played  me  false,  I  rushed 
into  the  salon^  where  a  dashing 
young  fellow  had  seated  himself  at 
the  piano  and  was  singing  with  a 
desperate  attempt  to  drive  dull  care 
away. 

"Do  you  speak  Spanish,  Sir?" 

"Yes,  Madam.  Can  I  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you?** 

"Explain,  if  you  please,  to  this 
woman,  that  I  wish  a  room  to  myself 
with  a  fire." 

The  very  words  I  had  used  twice 
over  to  her  were  repeated,  and  back 
came  the  unintelligible  response. 

"She  gets  my  meaning,  but  I  do 
not  understand  her.    She  is  Basque," 


Basque!  We  had  then  dropped 
down  among  that  peculiar  people  of 
whom  I  had  read,  but  of  whose  lan- 
guage I  had  no  more  notion  than  of 
Chinese.  To  my  great  relief,  the  boy 
who  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
smoke  returned,  and  he  could  trans- 
late into  French  the  tongue  of  our 
hostess.  Fire  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  we  could  have  our  beds 
warmed,  and  a  brasero  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  long-handled  warming-pan, 
just  like  one  of  the  brazen  treasures 
of  my  grandmother,  was  brought,  and 
took  the  chill  from  our  coarse  but  clean 
linen  sheets ;  and  we  crawled  into  our 
nests.  Thoughts  of  the  snow-drifts 
ahead  of  us,  and  of  the  proverbial 
shiftlessness  of  Latin  peoples,  and 
of  their  aversion  to  doing  to-day  any- 
thing that  can  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row, drove  slumber  from  our  eye-lids. 
But  the  longest  nights  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  memory  of  this  died  in 
the  sunlight  that  streamed  with  the 
morning  into  our  room.  Making  a 
scaldino  of  my  cup,  I  drank  my  cof- 
fee and  ate  my  butterless  bread,  when 
the  brasero  appeared — a  pan  of  coals 
set  in  a  wooden  tripod.  Occasionally 
crouching  over  the  embers  to  warm 
my  benumbed  fingers,  while  the  other 
self,  with  the  tiny  shovel  held  fan- 
wise,  was  coaxing  a  redder  glow  into 
the  bits  of  charcoal,  the  ludicrousness 
of  the  situation  struck  us,  and  we 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter. 
My  Mark  Tapley  began  to  hum — "  In 
the  days  when  we  went  gypsying;" 
and  so  with  jests  we  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  ovr  first  mishap. 

Breakfast  brought  the  sufferers  to- 
gether in  the  shockingly  dirty  dining- 
room,  out  of  whose  chimney  we  had 
contrived  to  get  some  warmth  by  des- 
patching our  pretty  maid  of  all  work 
every  ten  minutes  for  mas  iena. 
With  sweet  patience  she  did  our  bid- 
ding, first  opening  wide  her  bright 
eyes  at  such  ruinous  prodigality. 

The  head  of  the  table — the  seat  of 
honor,  as  nearest  the  fire — was,  by 
common  consent,  conceded  to  me. 
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the  only  woman  present;  and  we 
sat  down  —  sixteen  woful  individuals. 
But  the  ball  of  conversation  being  set 
in  motion  by  the  info^ination  that  the 
tunnels  were  full  of  snow  and  the 
track  covered  to  an  unknown  depth 
by  the  same  beautiful  crystals,  merry 
talk  followed ;  and  we  determined  to 
found  a  republic  in  the  Pyrenees  that 
should  rival  Andorra  in  Arcadian 
charms.  Plans  of  government  for 
our  state,  and  rapid  talk — now  in  one 
tongue,  now  in  another — led  to  ques- 
tion and  answer  as  to  the  portions  of 
the  earth  whence  had  come  the  people 
thus  so  oddly  thrown  together.  We 
represented  eleven  different  nationali- 
ties— one  Englishman,  a  Scotchman, 
one  Russian,  a  Pole,  four  Frenchmen, 
one  Swiss,  a  Portuguese,  three  Span- 
iards, a  Brazilian,  and  two  citizens 
of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Republic.  All 
agreeing  to  adopt  our  pretty  Basque 
handmaiden,  Dominica,  we  then  had 
,  twelve  tongues  at  command  for  our 
experiment.  At  table,  the  English- 
nan — who  had  several  times  during 
the  morning  told  me  how  very  in- 
convenient he  found  it  not  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  people — was 
the  only  person  who  was  not  at  least 
bi-lingual.  Several  spoke  three,  some 
four,  and  two  of  our  party  five,  lan- 
guages. While  we  lingered  over  our 
coffee — even  mine  flavored  by  a  few 
drops  of  excellent  cognac ;  for  I  had 
not  been  able  to  drink  the  wine  of 
the  country,  both  red  and  white  be- 
ing strongly  impregnated  with  the 
taste  and  odor  of  the  tar  with  which 
the  skins  in  which  it  is  kept  are  lined 
— we  heard  the  notes  of  a  guitar,  and 
all  hastened  to  the  main  room  of  the 
inn,  where  were  gathered  a  score  or 
more  of  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  the  soldiers  and  viHagers  with 
gay  ftiantas  thrown  gracefully  over 
their  shoulders,  red  and  blue  woollen 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  their  waists 
encircled  with  broad  scarfs.  One  was 
playing  the  guitar,  one  the  castanets ; 
and  all  were  singing  a  Basque  air,  and 
posturing  to  the  beat  of  the  music. 


A  handsome  postilion  and  our  pretty 
Dominica  were  performing  a  national 
dance.  There  was  little  variety  in 
the  dance.  They  never  touched 
hands.  All  his  movements  tended 
to  bring  him  near  her;  hers  to  hold 
him  at  a  distance.  When  she  had 
retreated  as  far  as  the  space  would 
allow,  by  a  skilful  pirouette  she 
passed  to  the  other  side  of  him,  and 
the  same  movements  re-commenced, 
both  all  the  time  keeping  up  a  sway- 
ing motion  of  body  and  arms. 

It  was  a  strange  scene :  the  dancers 
resting  from  hard  work  by  tlie  most 
violent  exercise;  the  natives  with 
their  gay  dress,  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
wild,  weird  tones  of  the  voices;  tlie 
dirty  cabaret,  with  its  array  of  bottles, 
glasses,  and  wine-skins ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding circle  of  strangers  from  a 
dozen  lands, — all  lighted  up  by  the 
sunshine  pouring  in  through  open 
doors  and  windows. 

After  dancing  to  exhaustion,  the 
postilion  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
apparently  made  a  most  impassioned 
declaration,  his  partner  striving  to 
release  the  closely-clasped  hands. 
Then  he  sprang  up,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  forehead,  tossed  h2s  mania 
over  his  shoulder,  and  darted  through 
the  doorway ;  Dominica,  covered  with 
blushes,  retreating  to  the  kitchen. 

I  had  heard  and  read  a  good  deal 
of  the  Basques.  I  knew  they  were 
among  the  boldest  sailors  in  the 
world;  and  that,  long  before  Isabella 
the  Catholic  pawned  her  jewels  to  fit 
out  Colon's  modest  fleet,  the  Basques 
claimed  to  have  discovered  America 
and  to  have  sailed  along  its  north- 
eastern shores.  I  knew  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin ;  that  the  roots  of  their  language 
were  neither  Latin  nor  Teutonic,  and 
that  Von  Humboldt  thought  it  the 
tongue  that  had  once  prevailed  over 
the  whole  Iberian  peninsula;  that 
they  were  an  unconquered  people, 
and  amidst  all  the  changes  that  had 
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passed  over  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
preserved  their  own  habits  and  cus- 
toms; and  I  was  delighted  to  find, 
among  the  people  with  whom  chance 
had  thrown  me,  a  French  engineer 
who  had  travelled  and  lived  among 
the  Basques,  and  from  him  I  learned 
some  of  their  peculiarities. 

Alava,  Viscaya  and  Guipuzcoa  are 
called  par  excellence  The  Provinces. 
Though  nominally  incorporated  with 
Spain,  they  have,  in  fact,  been  repub- 
lics, governed  by  chiefs  elected  by 
themselves,  always  keeping  intact 
their  own  laws;  and  when  decrees 
have  been  issued  militating  against 
these  "fueros,"  they  have  been  treated 
with  contempt.  They  volunteer  as 
soldiers,  but  will  not  submit  to  con- 
scription. Said  M.  Fillon :  *•  I  believe 
they  would  fight  till  they  were  exter- 
minated if  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  enforce  the  conscription  act." 
They  have  always  united  for  their 
own  defence,  and  their  national  sym- 
bol— three  joined  hands — would  in- 
dicate their  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  in  union  is  strength.  They  regu- 
late their  own  tariffs,  tolls,  police,  and 
army,  through  representatives  elected 
by  the  people.  The  taxes  they  pay 
they  call  a  gift,  and  their  militia  can- 
not be  compelled  to  serve  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  respective  provinces. 
Like  most  mountaineers,  they  are 
better  guerillas  than  regular  soldiers. 
Their  independence  makes  them  res- 
tive under  discipline.  Their  freedom 
extends  also  to  religious  matters; 
their  parish  priests  are  exempt  from 
episcopal  control — a  strange  anom- 
aly in  prelatical  Spain.  They  are 
superstitious,  as  we  count  superstition ; 
and,  like  most  peoples,  have  verified 
their  titles  as  Christians  by  fighting 
for  them.  They  differed  to  the  death 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  carrying 
lighted  candles  at  religious  ceremo- 
nies— one  party  bearing  them  aloft, 
the  other  carrying  them  low.  I  pre- 
sume the  latter  were  victorious  in  the 
strife ;  for  in  the  churches  we  visited 
every  kneeling  person  had  a  coiled 


wax  taper  burning  on  the  floor  before 
him,  and  while  the  rosary  was  dili- 
gently recited,  little  girls  went  noise- 
lessly about  keeping  the  candles  in 
proper  position  and  alight.  We  smile 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  war  for  such  a 
matter, — but  let  us  remember  that 
wars  of  opinion  have  not  been 
bloodless  among  others  calling  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  the  Crucified; 
and  on  account  of  what  they  symbol- 
ized, quarrels  about  these  tapers  may 
have  been  as  important  as  upon  the 
Homoousian  and  Homoiousian,  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  real  presence, 
and  many  another  dogma  which  has 
lighted  martyr-fires  long  since  tow- 
ers were  built  to  shelter  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  of  the  Pyrenees.  They 
still  offer  corn  and  wine  to  the  dead 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
and  their  great  feast-day — Sunday  — 
they  call  Astartea. 

They  have  no  large  towns,  no  lofty 
cathedrals,  no  art-galleries;  but  the 
lover  of  nature  will  find  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  Pravincias  Vascongadas,  The  lit- 
tle village  in  which  we  so  unexpect- 
edly found  ourselves,  lies  in  a  pretty 
valley  through  which  runs  a  clear 
stream,  and  is  perfectly  shut  in  by 
high  hills  of  picturesque  outline.  We 
were  told  the  people  were  hospitable ; 
we  proved  them  courteous,  even  the 
children  saluting  as  we  passed.  We 
saw  their  school-houses  and  troops  of 
children  coming  from  them.  Though 
they  produce  no  works,  of  art,  and 
those  of  imagination  are  confined  to 
the  composition  of  songs, — though 
their  literature  is  almost  null, — they 
appreciate  instruction  and  "make 
excellent  mathematicians  and  good 
reasoners."  We  saw  their  prison,  and 
were  glad  to  learn  it  had  not  an  in- 
mate; watched  the  men  at  their  na- 
tional game  of  ball,  noted  their  quick 
and  graceful  motions,  their  lithe  and 
handsome  forms,  their  feet  shod  with 
aipargafas,  shapely  as  those  of  a  san- 
dalled Greek,  and  walked  through  the 
wide  porches  of  the  church  where  the 
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elders  of  the  parish  meet  to  deliber- 
ate upon  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
people.  Their  political  assemblies  • 
they  hold  under  the  shade  of  a  fa- 
mous oak, — like  the  Swiss  at  the 
Riitli,  preferring  to  have  no  roof  but 
the  sky. 

Although  so  strongly  democratic, 
the  Basques  retain  some  aristocratic 
notions.  All  are  born  gentlemen, 
but  only  the  master  of  a  house  is  a 
hidalgo.  Agriculture  is  greatly  es- 
teemed among  them,  tilling  the  soil 
being  deemed  the  employment  most 
befitting  noblemen.  Armorial  bear- 
ings are  frequent,  and  often  surmount 
very  humble  doorways.  Right  of 
primogeniture  also  exists;  but  it  is 
applied  to  the  first-born,  whether 
male  or  female — the  only  instance 
of  equal  rights,  so  far  as  I  know, 
where  this  law  is  in  force. 

Darkness  had  come  upon  us  again 
during  our  long  talk,  and  the  board 
was  spread  for  our  evening  meal. 
We  had  a  savory  soup,  filled  with 
slices  of  bread — this  twice  a  day,  for 
aught  I  know,  all  the  year  round — 
olla  podrida,  beans,  beef,  chicken, 
fish,  dulcCt  figs,  and  nuts,  and  served 
in  this  order.  After  dinner,  no  one 
voting  in  the  negative,  it  was  decided 
to  devote  the  evening  to  music.  Our 
Brazilian  took  the  initiative,  singing 
for  us  Spanish  student-songs,  love- 
tales  in  his  mother-tongue,  Portuguese, 
"God  Save  the  Queen"  as  if  he  had 
been  fed  all  his  life  on  roast  beef,  and 
"Yankee  Doodle'*  with  such  vim  one 
would  have  sworn  he  had  been  bred 
in  sight  of  Boston  Common;  then 
romances  in  French,  others  joining, 
till  at  length  he  struck  the  "Marseil- 
laise," all  voices  but  mine  uniting 
in  the  refrain.  The  second  verse 
brought  every  one  to  his  feet,  and  at 
the  cry,  "aux  armesf'  involuntarily 
hands  were  raised  as  if  they  grasped 
weapons.    Many  a  time  and  oft  have 


I  heard  the  "Marseillaise,"  but  it 
never  moved  me  as  then.  Every 
cheek  was  fiaming,  ever>'  eye  ablaze ; 
in  our  midst  stood  the  handsome 
Brazilian,  his  tall  form  drawn  to  its 
utmost  height,  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  chest  heaving,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  excitement; — one  might  have 
thought  us  a  Revolutionary  Club,  and 
he  another  inspired  Rouget  de  1'  Isle, 
intoning  the  grand  hymn  of  liberty. 
Whatever  governmental  proclivities 
may  have  been,  at  that  hour  we  were 
all  republicans. 

Then  we  had  the  national  hymn  of 
Poland,  and  came  down  from  the 
heights  to  which  we  had  soared 
through  the  choicest  morsels  of  / 
Puritanic  Git  Ugonotti,  and  Robert, 
solos,  duos,  quartettes,  and  choruses, 
to  the  lighter  airs  of  Faust,  Trova- 
tore,  Don  Giovanni,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  every  opera  I  ever  heard. 
And  thus  we  buried  the  old  year  with 
music,  and  with  music  greeted  the 
birth  of  1870. 

The  second  day  of  the  year  came 
our  release.  With  real  regret  we  left 
our  pleasant  friend,  the  engineer,  at 
the  inn ;  and  as  we  journeyed,  sepa- 
rated from  one  after  another  of  our 
party,  bidding  good-by  to  the  Pole 
and  the  Swiss  at  a  wayside  station 
with  hand-shakes  and  a  "  Vhfe  la  IMh 
ertil  Vive  la  Ripublique r'  that  fixed 
every  eye  in  the  eating-house  upon  us. 
Near  Zaragoza  we  gave  up  the  last 
of  our  new  friends — the  most  ac- 
complished, most  charming  of  all; 
but  with  promises  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance and  together  to  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  whilom  family  in 
the  red  blood  of  Luzitania. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  much,  ad- 
mired much ;  but  if  required  to  name 
the  most  enjoyable  days  we  have 
spent  in  the  Old  World,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly say,  those  of  our  enforced 
sojourn  at  Zumarraga. 
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BY  ROBERT  COLLYER. 


in. 

A  WRINKLE  OR  TWO. 


IN  this  Talk  about  Life,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  young  men.  But  I 
feel  a  reluctance  about  doing  this  that 
I  cannot  quite  account  for.  Some- 
thing says  to  me:  "You  must  re- 
member how  you  disliked  the  sort  of 
'advice  gratis'  with  which  the  gray- 
beards  used  to  wag  when  your  gray 
hair  was  brown  and  your  beard  like 
the  fluff  on  a  peach!  What  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  that  you  will 
talk  to  any  better  purpose  than  those 
old  men  did  thirty  years  ago,  or  that 
the  youth  of  Young  America  are  more 
patient  than  those  of  Old  England?" 
Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  those  that  talk  the  most  to 
young  men  are  the  least  fitted  for  that 
task?  And  do  they  not  generally 
illustrate  the  poverty  of  their  power 
to  influence  this  rising  life,  in  the 
way  their  own  sons  take  the  bit  in 
their  teeth  and  go  stamping  on  in 
their  own  way,  while  the  fathers  look 
on  in  helpless  woe,  or  cast  them  off 
with  a  relentless  resolution  never  to  let 
them  darken  their  doors  again  ?  It  is 
all  true;  —  and  yet  it  is  just  as  true 
that  the  word  must  be  said,  whether 
the  young  man  likes  to  hear  it  or  not; 
and  some  things  can  always  be  said 
with  a  good  grace  and  to  a  good  pur- 
pose by  the  elder  to  the  younger  gen- 
erations. If  our  gallant  and  noble 
Major  Powell  met  a  young  man 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  go  through 
that  canon  of  the  Colorado  through 
which  he  fought  his  way  so  wonder- 
fully, he  would,  as  he  saw  the  youth 
preparing  for  his  great  venture,  sug- 
gest to  him  what  he  would  better  take 
along  to  help  him,  and  where  he 
must  look  out  for  himself  or  he 
would  almost  certainly  be  lost  The 
26 


young  man  in  such  a  case  would 
listen  and  lay  the  advice  to  heart, 
because  the  adviser  had  gone  through 
what  he  was  going  through,  and  so 
was  just  the  man  to  tell  him.  Some 
such  feeling  makes  me  bold  to  speak. 
The  man  of  middle  age  has  shot 
through  perils  the  young  man  is  just 
about  to  enter.  If  he  has  come  out 
with  a  whole  skin,  it  is  something  to 
know  how  he  did  it ;  if  he  has  come 
out  bruised  and  battered,  it  is  some- 
thing still  to  know  where  the  snags 
are  that  caught  him,  and  how  they 
may  be  avoided. 

There  is  another  thing  that,  when- 
ever I  think  of  it,  comes  home  to  me 
in  this  matter,  —  and  that  is  the  des- 
tiny that  is  before  our  young  men  in 
a  new  land  like  this  of  the  West. 
The  young  men  in  this  new  country 
must  be  the  founders  of  families  and 
of  a  whole  new  life,  as  the  young 
men  in  the  Puritan  settlement  of  New 
England  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Great  traditions,  grand 
qualities,  and  perhaps  noble  estates, 
may  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  as  we  see  them  transmitted  in 
some  of  those  families,  or  be  lost,  as 
we  see  in  others.  Of  some  that  may 
read  this  word  it  may  be  said  they 
were  the  real  founders  of  the  new 
Western  civilization,  and  stamped 
their  image  upon  our  life  while  it  was 
yet  soft  and  plastic.  The  coloniza- 
tion, indeed,  of  the  West  is  a  "Young 
Men's  Association."  The  intense  go- 
ahead  activity  that  distinguishes  us 
here  is  the  activity  of  young  men, 
and  the  way  business  is  done  is  the 
way  young  men  do  business;  for 
Lord  Bacon  says:  "Old  men  object 
too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure 
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too  little,  repent  too  soon,  suid  are 
content  with  a  very  moderate  suc- 
cess;" and  no  man  in  these  times 
will  admit  that  this  is  the  way  we  do 
things  in  these  new  lands.  Those  of 
us  who  are  at  work  now  somewhere 
on  in  the  afternoon  will  have  to  be 
content  to  see  a  very  small  part  of  the 
glorious  things  that  will  be  seen  in 
our  country  by  those  that  are  just 
preparing  to  enter  into  life; — we 
were  born  too  soon  for  the  best.  But, 
as  if  one  should  plant  an  acorn  and 
then  die  while  yet  the  oak  was  a  two- 
foot  sapling,  he  would  know  that 
while  the  hand  that  planted  it  is  fall- 
ing into  the  dust,  yet  the  tree  will 
wax  and  widen  in  girth  and  glory 
with  every  new  summer,  shelter  the 
bird  in  its  branches  and  the  beast 
by  its  bole,  and  stand  for  centuries, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  about  it, 
because  he  did  plant  an  acorn  and 
not  a  pebble:  so  those  that  have 
done  their  spell  of  work  here  and  are 
thinking  now  and  then  of  resting, 
can  be  well  content  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  those  that  shall 
come  after,  provided  they  have  done 
what  they  could  to  inspire  them  and 
inform  them  for  their  work. 

And  I  know  of  nothing  that  ought 
to  be  said  to  a  young  man  before 
this:  As  you  hope  to  be  something 
and  to  do  something  in  this  new 
country  that  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
of,  get  a  clear  purpose  into  your  head 
and  heart,  and  follow  it  as  if  that 
were  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  to 
be  done  and  you  were  the  only  man 
to  do  it.  Turn  as  soon  as  you  can  that 
dangerous  corner  on  which  so  many 
suffer  loss  and  not  a  few  wreck — the 
point  of  considering  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  yourself.  Settle 
down  steadily  to  something,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  it  seem,  if  that  is  the 
only  opening  you  see; — and  if  that 
opens  the  way  to  something  better, 
very  well;  but  if  it  does  not,  then 
stick  to  that  until  you  see  something 
better. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in 


the  life  of  Bums,  Carlyle  says,  that 
he  never  attains  to  any  clearness  re- 
garding himself;  never  finds  out  his 
peculiar  aim  so  as  to  pursue  it  with 
that  singleness  of  will  which  insures 
success;  wavers  to  the  last  between 
two  purposes;  can  never  g^rd  him- 
self up  for  any  worthy  and  well-calcu- 
lated end ;  but,  ever  swerving  to  and 
fro  between  passionate  hope  and  re- 
morseful disappointment,  he  never 
reaches  the  only  true  happiness  of  a 
man — that  of  a  clear  and  decided 
activity  in  the  sphere  for  which  by 
nature  and  circumstances  he  has 
been  fitted  and  appointed.  He  is 
not  youth  and  man,  but  only  youth 
all  through.  We  can  see  no  real 
change  in  his  character.  In  his 
thirty-sixth  year  he  is  still  but  a 
youth;  the  world  is  still  dressed  to 
him,  as  to  the  young,  in  borrowed 
colors ;  he  expects  from  it  to  the  last 
what  it  cannot  give  any  man — to 
have  some  ideal  treasure  showered 
upon  him  by  the  beneficence  of  Des- 
tiny. This  is  the  rock  on  which 
many  a  young  man  makes  shipwreck 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Many 
are  not  sure,  from  the  pressure  of  a 
predestination  like  that  which  seized 
Newton  and  Fulton,  that  they  must 
do  this  or  that  which  is  set  down 
against  their  name  in  the  Book  of 
Life ;  and  so  they  live  year  after  year 
what  Bettina  calls  a  yea  and  nay  sort 
of  life,  and  are  more  like  the  butter- 
fly than  the  bee — they  flutter  here  and 
there  among  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den of  their  youth,  instead  of  draw- 
ing a  line  that  geometry  could  not 
improve  from  the  centre  of  their  life 
to  the  centre  of  their  activity,  and 
compelling  every  plant  they  light  on 
to  yield  either  wax  or  honey. 

Carlyle  says,  in  his  life  of  Sterling, 
that  when  John  was  a  boy  his  father 
gave  him  a  piece  of  garden  all  to 
himself,  to  cultivate  as  he  thought 
best.  So  the  boy  planted  potatoes ;  but 
when  they  had  been  in  the  ground  a 
few  days,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  grow  roses ; 
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then,  when  the  roses  were  planted, 
he  changed  his  mind  again  and 
wanted  gooseberries ;  and  so  he  kept 
pulling  up  and  planting  all  summer 
long,  and  in  the  fall  had  nothing  but 
a  harvest  of  barren  regrets  and  a 
stick  or  two. 

So  it  was  with  him,  poor  fellow, 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  all 
through  his  manhood.  He  never 
quite  knew  whether  he  wanted  roses, 
potatoes,  or  gooseberries;  and  he 
raised  nothing  in  the  summer  of  his 
life  at  all  worthy  of  his  noble  gift, 
because  he  planted  nothing  "  for  good 
and  all"  in  the  spring.  So  many 
young  men  of  noble  promise  miss 
their  way.  They  will  not  settle  down 
sacredly  on  some  one  thing,  and  do  it 
as  the  thing  they  must  do  and  will 
do,  whatever  comes; — and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  drift  into  a  condi- 
tion of  semi-dependence  on  friends 
and  kinsfolk  that  seem  more  fortu- 
nate but  are  really  more  in  earnest, 
and  perhaps  at  last  come  to  that  low- 
est degradation  a  man  can  come  to 
in  the  American  Republic  and  still 
keep  up  some  show  of  respectability 
— they  go  to  Washington  and  try  to 
get  an  office  they  cannot  fill,  and  eat 
the  bread  of  the  nation  they  have  not 
earned. 

Then,  with  this  danger  of  not  de- 
ciding in  good  earnest  what  he  means 
to  do  and  doing  it,  there  goes  an- 
other hardly  less  dangerous,  and  that 
is  for  a  young  man  to  believe  that  the 
pleasantest  and  easiest  work  is  the 
best,  of  course.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  many  youths  now  try,  not 
how  much  they  can  do,  but  how  lit- 
tle. A  young  fellow  came  to  see  me 
this  spring  to  beg  me  help  him  to 
get  something  to  do,  and  showed  me 
a  blister  on  his  hand  about  the  size 
of  a  three-cent  piece,  which  he  had 
raised  in  doing  a  piece  of  manual 
labor.  He  could  not  stand  that  at 
all,  he  said,  and  thought  I  might 
aid  him  to  get  lighter  employment. 
I  told  him  that  my  own  hands  had 
been  more  than  once  covered  with 


blisters,  and  very  happy  I  had  been 
to  have  them  so,  because  the  thing 
that  hurt  them  was  then  the  only 
work  I  could  find  to  do  to  earn 
my  bread;  that  I  worked  until  they 
went  away,  and  then  I  had  no  more 
trouble;  also  that  I  had  never  re- 
gretted this,  and  would  advise  him 
to  go  to  work  and  keep  at  it  until  his 
hands  were  as  hard  as  hammered 
leather  rather  than  depend  on  any- 
body to  help  him.  There  are  num- 
bers numberless  who  would  not'raise 
a  blister  on  their  hands  to  save  their 
souls.  Respectable  employment  they 
believe  to  be  something ' *  light."  They 
are  like  Pompey*s  young  patricians, 
who  would  not  risk  a  disfigured  face  to 
save  the  commonwealth — the  moral 
of  that  old  Greek  story  of  the  young 
man  who  languished  out  of  life  for 
love  of  his  own  shadow. 

Smiles  tells  a  good  story  in  one  of 
his  books  about  a  man  named  Evans, 
who,  some  time  in  the  last  century,  un- 
dertook to  make  a  steam-engine.  He 
made  an  engine  that  was  thought  to 
be  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  It  was 
elegant  in  its  design  and  accurate  in 
its  motion — a  capital  engine  in  every 
respect,  except  that  the  moment  you 
tackled  anything  to  it  the  thing  stood 
stock  still.  On  its  own  account  it 
would  work  beautifully,  and  turn  its 
own  wheels  £eiultlessly ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  maker  wanted  it  to  turn  even 
a  grindstone  besides,  then  lever  and 
piston  and  wheel  struck  work.  And 
as  that  was  an  age  and  land  in  which 
to  do  nothing  was  the  mark  of  a 
gentleman,  the  machine  was  called 
**  Evans's  gentlemanly  engine."  Now, 
who  has  not  seen  young  men  whose 
action  is  exactly  that  of  the  gentle- 
manly engine? — who  are  faultless 
in  their  way  of  working,  elegant 
and  polished  to  perfection,  but  who 
work  only  for  themselves,  are  one- 
man  power,  use  that  power  for  the 
one  man  in  whom  it  is  generated, 
and  are  not  a  mouse-power  beside  for 
anything?  The  true  wisdom  is  not 
in  finding  out  how  little  I  can  do,  but 
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how  much;  not  what  I  can  barely 
put  through  so  that  my  employer  will 
tolerate  me  about  himj  but  how  much 
will  win  his  "Well  done." 

In  Water  street  or  Lake  street  two 
young  men  shall  go  into  a  store  on 
perfectly  equal  terms.  They  shall 
stand  one  at  the  positive  and  one  at 
the  negative  pole  of  activity  and  pur- 
pose. At  the  end  of  ten  years  your  ac- 
tive man  — who  is  never  afraid  of  do- 
ing too  much,  but  will  trundle  a  barrel 
and  tip  over  a  case  as  cheerfully  as  he 
will  write  a  letter  or  contemplate  the 
toe  of  his  boot — this  man  will  be 
right  on  the  way  to  a  ^ood  position 
or  in  it;  while  the  other — who  has 
reduced  his  work  to  a  minimum  of 
elegant  accuracy,  doing  the  least  he 
can  in  store-time  and  nothing  out 
of  it — has  either  been  told  that  he  is 
not  wanted,  or  is  down  where  he 
began. 

Then  T  wonder  if  young  men  begin 
to  sus|>ect  even  what  blessing  comes  in 
twenty  years  through  the  windows  of 
an  ever-active  soul — what  songs  will 
sing  themselves  in  the  night,  what 
sunshine  flood  the  day ?  "Whatever 
I  have  done,"  says  Prescott,  the  histo- 
rian, "I  have  done  by  diligent  hard 
work ;  and  so  worthful  is  work  to  me 
that  I  consider  it  of  far  less  moment 
that  I  should  succeed  in  this  or  that 
thing  than  that  I  should  be  always 
diligent  about  what  I  have  to  do." 
"Pay  as  you  will,"  says  Ruskin,  "the 
entire  goodness  of  what  is  done  will 
always  depend  on  the  love  of  the 
doer  for  his  deed.  No  amount  of 
pay  ever  made  a  good  soldier,  a  good 
teacher,  a  good  artist,  or  a  good 
workman.  For  ten  pounds  you  shall 
have  a  '  Paradise  Lost,*  and  for  a  plate 
of  figs  a  Durer  drawing;  but  for  a 
million  sterling,  neither.  Love  for 
what  I  am  doing  is  the  mother  milk 
of  the  soul." 

There  is  one  thing  more  young 
men  should  know  before  they  fairly 
begin  to  work  in  this  spirit — and  that 
is,  that  all  earnest  and  honest  work 
is  sacred,  and  demands  a  correlative 


sacredness  in  the  workman's  heart 
and  life.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  true,"  a 
great  man  says,  "that  the  youth  must 
go  through  a  kind  of  mud-bath  be- 
fore the  real  toga  of  manhood  can  be 
laid  on  him.  Sin  and  remorse  beset 
us  easily,  and  are  such  indifferent 
company  in  every  stage  of  our  life 
that  it  seems  hard  we  should  ever  be 
forced  and  fated  to  yield  to  them  and 
serve  for  any  term  in  their  leprous 
armada.  But  clear  we  are,  at  all 
events,  that  it  cannot  be  the  training 
we  receive  in  this  evil  service,  but 
only  to  desert  from  it,  that  fits  us  for 
true  manly  action."  All  young  men 
must  come  to  this  before  they  can 
come  to  themselves.  I  can  get  a 
clear  determination  about  what  I 
mean  to  do,  and  I  can  go  into  that 
work  with  my  whole  soul ;  but  if 
with  these  two  things  I  do  not  unite 
this  also — the  sense  that  I  must  be 
clean  and  whole  while  I  am  doing 
what  has  fallen  to  my  lot — then  I 
sink  to  the  condition  of  men  that 
may  be  met  every  day  on  the  streets 
of  every  city,  between  forty-five  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  intensely  en- 
gaged in  business,  slaves  to  it  in- 
deed, worth  their  quarter  of  a  million 
or  more,  but  reeking  with  evil  deeds, 
with  a  record  behind  them  as  bad 
as  the  devil  wants  to  read,  and  a 
future  before  them  that  makes  the 
angels  tremble.  I  notice  that  many 
men  care  for  nothing  but  their  good 
work  and  a  steady  persistence  in  do- 
ing it ;  that  they  appear  to  believe  to 
be  all  that  is  required  of  them.  They 
never  discover  that  the  laws  of  this 
universe  are  by  no  means  to  be 
broken  unti}  you  traverse  the  law  of 
the  thing  on  which  they  have  set 
their  heart.  Touch  them  on  that— 
tell  them  that  a  certain  sort  of  timber 
or  tenon  will  do  very  well  for  a  bridge 
that  they  know  will  be  no  better  than 
a  bundle  of  sticks — the  whole  man  then 
is  roused  if  you  insist  he  shall  build  a 
bridge  like  that  out  of  that  stuff.  It 
is  mdre  religious  to  them  than  pray- 
ing to  do  good  work ;  and  I  am  not 
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sure  but  they  are  right  as  far  as  they 
go,  because  good  work  is  prayer,  and 
a  prayer  of  which  there  was  never 
more  urgent  need  than  now.  There 
is  a  sacredness  in  the  way  I  put  wood 
and  iron,  or  brick  and  stone,  together. 
My  work  means  far  more  than  the 
three  or  four  dollars  a  day  I  get  for 
doing  it.  The  pay  is  only  the  living  I 
get  as  I  do  the  good  work  of  my  life. 
The  books  tell  how  the  devout  painter 
knelt  at  his  work.  Every  good  worker 
in  every  good  work  must  kneel  in 
some  true  inward  fashion,  if  his  work 
is  to  be  what  it  should  be; — that  is, 
he  must  have  a  clean  heart  and  life, 
or  else  his  work  will  at  last  catch  the 
contagion  and  be  debased  by  the  de- 
basement of  the  worker's  nature  and 
life.  A  young  man  may  think  it  is 
no  matter  what  he  may  be  between 
six  in  the  evening  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  if  between  nine  and  six  he 
is  faithfully  at  his  post ;  but  I  say  if 
he  debases  the  quality  of  his  man- 
hood in  any  way  whatever  while  he  is 
«>ut  of  the  store  or  bank  or  workshop, 
then  it  is  debased  while  he  is  in  it.  It 
is  bad  for  his  own  best  power,  and  for 
his  employer. 


"Two  or  Three  Wrinkles'*  is  the 
title  of  my  little  paper.  Let  me 
touch  them  again,  and  I  will  have 
done.  If  I  want  to  be  a  man  and 
succeed  in  life, — do  my  stroke  of 
work  in  this  working  world,  —  there 
can  be  no  shilly-shally  about  begin- 
ning. I  must  take  right  hold  of  what 
is  before  me,  no  matter  how  humble 
and  low  the  place,  rather  than  lose 
time  and  purpose  waiting  for  some- 
thing better.  I  must  see  that  no  in- 
fernal idea  of  going  nicely  through 
the  motions  of  work  without  working 
ever  enters  my  heart.  If  I  want  the 
best  I  must  give  the  best.  The  Mas- 
ter of  us  all,  who  said  "My  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  unto  every  man 
according  as  his  work  shall  be,'* 
never  gave  any  man  a  dollar's  worth 
of  worth  for  ninety  cents*  worth  of 
work,  and  he  never  will  while  the 
world  stands.  So  says  one  who  has 
tried  him  in  many  ways  for  a  good 
bargain; — seven  years  in  the  factory, 
twenty-one  years  in  the  forge,  and 
now  eleven  more  in  the  most  sacred 
work  a  man  can  ever  do — the  over- 
sight of  human  souls. 
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Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  one  of  his  Literary  Ex- 
ecutors. In  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co. 
1870.     (Moses  Warren,  Chicago.) 

Among  the  great  men  whom  America 
has  produced,  there  is  no  one,  perhaps, 
except  Washington  and  Franklin,  whose 
name  will  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  on 
the  pages  of  history  than  that  of  Daniel 
Webster.  If  not  the  greatest  statesman, 
he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
orators,  and  the  greatest  constitutional 
lawyer,  on  the  American  continent.  His 
intellect  was  of  a  Baconian  structure, 
comprehensiveness  and  strength  being  its 
chief  characteristics;  and  his  physical 
frame  was  worthy  of  the  colossal  thinking 
faculty  which  it  enshrined.  Many  great 
men  "shame  their  worshippers"  on  a 
near  approach;  their  dwarfish  bodies  too 
often  give  the  lie  to  their  intellectual  pre- 
tensions; their  souls  are  physiognomically 
slandered  by  their  bodies; — but  whoever 
looked  npon  Daniel  Webster,  with  his 
massive,  herculean  frame,  his  liun-like 
port,  his  "ponderous,  arched  forehead, 
cliff-edged  brows,  brooding,  thunderous 
eyes,  and  Mirabeau-like  mane  of  hair," 
was  impressed  instantaneously  with  the 
feeling  that  a  Titan  in  intellect  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  needed  nothing  more  "to 
give  him  assurance  of  a  man." 

"Since  Charlemagne,"  says  Theodore 
Parker,  "  I  think  there  has  not  been  such 
a  grand  figure  in  all  Christendom.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  he  looked  an 
emperor  in  that  council.  Even  the  majestic 
Calhoun  seemed  common,  compared  with 
him;  Clay  looked  vulgar,  and  Van  Buren 
but  a  fox."  In  his  voice,  in  his  step,  and 
in  his  bearing,  there  was  a  grandeur  that 
took  the  imagination  by  storm.  Nature 
set  her  seal  of  greatness  visibly  upon  him, 
and  his  achievements  in  the  Senate  and 
the  forum,  in  the  closet  and  before  masses 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  did  not  belie  the 


promise  of  his  god-like  physiognomy. 
Doubtless  Calhoun  had  a  more  acute  and 
metaphysical  mind,  and  could  divide  a 
line  more  nicely  "  'twixt  south  and  south- 
west side;"  Qay  had  a  more  electric  or 
magnetic  nature,  and  far  greater  sagacity 
in  divining  public  sentiment  and  in  gaining 
command  of  the  springs  of  popular  attach- 
ment; but  in  intellectual  might — in  that 
comprehensiveness  of  vision  which  sees 
all  the  sides  of  a  subject  and  judges  it  in 
all  its  relations — in  that  loftiness  of  tone 
and  weight  of  utterance  which  gives  in- 
finite impressiveness  to  everything  one 
says — and  in  hard  logic  which  links  con- 
clusion to  conclusion  like  a  chain  of  iron 
—  neither  Clay,  nor  Calhoun,  nor  any 
other  American,  was  ever  equal  to  Web- 
ster. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  preface,  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Webster  won  renown  in 
three  different  departments  of  intellectual 
effort — as  a  statesman,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
as  an  orator.  In  each  of  these  spheres  he 
won  a  distinction  with  which  even  a  great 
man  might  have  been  satisfied.  We  say 
won  distinction;  for  he  was  not  one  of 
those  men  upon  whom  greatness  is  thrust 
— he  did  not  acquire  a  name  by  petty  arts 
of  self-puffery — he  stooped  to  no  trickery 
nor  wire-pulling — nor  was  he  lifted  up  to 
notice  by  a  hurricane  of  popular  favor. 
From  early  youth  he  was  an  early  riser, 
and  a  laborious,  indefatigable  student;  and 
that  he  did  not  break  down  under  the 
pressure  of  his  herculean  labors — that 
the  fiery  soul  did  not  "  o'erinform  its  in- 
tegument of  clay" — was  owing  only  to 
the  fact  that  the  sword  had  a  massive 
scabbard.  A  lawyer  before  he  was  a 
statesman,  he  laid  the  deep  foundations  of 
his  vast  acquisitions  in  the  common  and 
the  civil  law ;  and  hence  his  fame  was  the 
ferthest  possible  from  being  the  accident 
either  of  a  battle  or  an  election. 

The  works  of  Webster,  edited  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  which  comprise  his 
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speeches,  forensic  argnments,  and  diplo- 
matic papers,  deserve  to  be  studied  more 
than  those  of  any  other  American.  Thor- 
oughly national  in  their  tone,  they  show  a 
complete  familiarity  with  the  spirit  and 
workings  of  our  institutions,  and  are  full 
of  principles,  arguments,  and  appeals, 
which  come  home  to  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Especially  replete  are  they  with  that  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  comes  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  powerful  and  comprehensive 
intellect  on  the  complicated  concerns  of 
daily  life  and  duty.  His  speeches,  like 
those  of  Burke,  have  an  interest  apart 
from  the  occasion  and  time  of  their  de- 
liTcry;  for  they  are  storehouses  of  thought 
and  knowledge.  In  clear  arrangement 
and  severe  chastity  of  style,  in  complete 
mastery  of  all  the  weapons  of  dialectics,  in 
the  wit,  sarcasm,  and  glowing  eloquence 
which  vivify  and  pervade  them,  they  are 
certainly  far  superior  to  any  others  de- 
livered in  our  courts  and  legislative  halls. 
As  mere  pieces  of  composition,  many  of 
them  are  tnasterpieces,  remarkable  not 
more  for  the  weight  and  suggestiveness  of 
the  thoughts  than  for  the  fastidious  selec- 
tion of  the  words,  and  will  long  be  stud- 
ied and  admired  as  much  for  their  literary 
finish  as  for  the  wisdom  they  contain. 
One  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  his 
mind  was  his  Baconian  power  of  conden- 
sation. The  grave,  high,  earnest  nature 
of  the  man  everywhere  looks  out  upon  us 
from  his  closely  knit,  terse,  massive  sen- 
tences. As  Mr.  Whipple  has  remarked, 
there  is  a  tough,  sinewy  strength  in  his 
diction  which  gives  it  almost  muscular 
power  in  forcing  its  way  to  the  heart  and 
understanding.  The  material  he  used 
was  not  beaten  into  leaf,  but  crowded  into 
bars  and  ingots.  A  graphic  sentence 
oiten  contained  the  whole  question  and 
its  solution. 

Few  of  our  political  orators  and  law- 
yers have  been  so  nice  and  exact  in  the 
choice  of  words  -and  phrases:  even  the 
petty  details  of  punctuation  received,  it  is 
said,  his  careful  attention;  and  when,  by 
long  practice,  it  had  become  natural  and 
easy  to  him  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
happiest  and  most  telling  expressions,  he 
yet  never  relaxed  his  care  or  vigilance. 


nor  suffered  any  point,  however  trifling, 
of  critical  accuracy  to  escape  him.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gorgeous 
bursts  of  eloquence,  the  '* dazzling  fence*' 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  tremendous  sarcasms, 
in  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne,  were  en- 
tirely impromptu.  The  most  brilliant  pas- 
sages, we  doubt  not,  were  carefully  elab- 
orated beforehand,  with  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  language. 
Not  an  argument  but  was  passed  again 
and  again  through  the  alembic  of  that 
brain — not  a  word  but  was  weighed  in  a 
hair-balance — not  an  epithet  but  was  long 
and  anxiously  brooded  over  and  consid- 
ered; though,  no  doubt,  he  trusted  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the  general 
filling  up  of  the  speech — for  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  in  describing  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  delivery:  "I  felt  as  if 
everything  I  had  ever  seen  or  read  or 
heard  was  floating  before  me  in  one  grand 
panorama,  and  I  had  little  else  to  do  than 
to  reach  up  and  cull  a  thunderbolt  and 
hurl  it  at  him ! "  By  all  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  that  the  eloquence  of 
Webster  was,  on  the  whole,  artificial  or 
lacking  in  spontaneity.  He  was  not  an 
orator  of  the  Macaulay  school,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pickle  and  preserve  their 
sentences  for  use.  His  forte  was  in  argu- 
ment, not  in  epigram;  and  he  certainly 
would  never  have  thought  of  writing  re- 
vised editions  of  a  phrase,  like  Sheridan. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  Webster's 
speeches,  and  one  in  which  they  strikingly 
contrast  with  most  Congressional  efforts, 
is  their  clearness  and  directness  of  aim. 
Whatever  he  sees,  he  sees  vividly;  and 
hence  he  never  wastes  time  in  circumlo- 
cutions or  digressions  from  his  subject. 
He  does  not  think  it  necessary,  when  he 
speaks,  to  cast  his  net  into  the  ocean  of 
politics,  and  treat  his  hearers  to  every- 
thing it  brings  up,  however  miscellaneous 
or  motley  its  contents.  He  used  no  scat- 
tering fowling-piece  that  threw  its  inno- 
cent shot  around  the  subject  to  be  hit;  but 
planted  his  rifle-ball  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  target.  The  crushing  force  of  his 
arguments  lies  not  less  in  this  directness 
than  in  their  granite-like  strength  of 
thought.  Though  possessing  an  ample 
command    of    expression,    he    is    never 
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grandiloquent,  nor  disgusts  you  with  rant 
and  sesquipedalia  verba.  For  all  cant  and 
rhetorical  trickery — for  all  "bunkum" 
talk  and  windy  declamation  about  "the 
shades  of  Hampden  and  Sidney,"  "the 
eternal  rights  of  man,"  and  spread-eagles 
generally — he  has  a  supreme  scorn. 
Words,  with  him,  are  nimble  and  airy 
servitors,  not  masters;  and  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  chosen,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  they  are  knit  together, 
are  sometimes  "half-battles,  stronger  than 
most  men*s  deeds."  One  of  the  greatest 
British  orators  of  this  century.  Lord 
Brougham,  lays  down  as  a  test  of  a  great 
mind  the  power  of  making  a  vigorous  re- 
ply to  an  able  attack.  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  the  clash  of  intellect,  like  the  col- 
lision of  flint  and  steel,  throws  out  a  spark- 
ling stream.  Tried  by  this  test,  Mr.  Web- 
ster stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  jgreat 
orators.  Naturally,  he  was  of  a  heavy, 
sluggish  temperament,  and  required  to  be 
assaulted  by  a  formidable  antagonist — to 
be  lashed,  and  goaded,  and  driven  to  the 
wall,  by  another  giant  like  himself — to  set 
his  massive  energies  in  motion.  He  never 
distinguished  himself  on  parade  da3rs,  or 
made  a  good  dinner-speech.  But  give  him 
an  adversary  worth  grappling — a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel — and  he  rises  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  dis- 
plays the  giant  strength  of  his  intellect, 
the  fiery  vehemence  of  his  sensibility,  his 
bHIliant  imagination,  and  his  resistless 
might  of  will,  to  terrible  advantage. 
When  thus  roused  and  stimulated,  his 
pent-up  stores  of  passion  burst  forth  with 
volcanic  force;  he  presses  into  the  service 
all  the  weapons  of  oratory;  the  toughest 
sophistries  of  his  adversaries  are  rent 
asunder  like  cobwebs;  denunciation  and 
sarcasm  are  met  with  sarcasm  and  denun- 
ciation still  more  crushing  and  incurably 
wounding;  and  his  style  has  a  Miltonic 
grandeur  and  roll,  which  are  rarely  sur- 
passed for  majestic  eloquence. 

It  was  on  the  moral  side  of  his  nature 
that  Webster  was  weak;  and  here  the 
giant,  in  spite  of  many  noble  qualities, 
was  seamed  with  weakness.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  his  desire  to  reach  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people 
blunted  at  last  his  moral  perceptions,  and 


into  what  melancholy  sacrifices  of  charac- 
ter and  principle  it  finally  betrayed  him. 
No  more  fatal  mistake  was  ever  made  by 
a  great  politician  than  that  which  Webster 
made  when  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
before  the  slave-power,  and  consented  to 
grind  in  the  mills  of  the  Philistines.  Had 
his  heart  equalled  his  head — had  he  led 
the  hosts  of  anti-slavery  instead  of  doing 
battle  against  them — hardly  any  honors 
would  have  been  too  great  for  his  country- 
men to  lavish  upon  him.  But  we  have 
neither  space  nor  heart  to  notice  this 
phase  of  his  character,  and  proceed  to 
consider  the  work  before  us. 

To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man,  as  it 
should  be  written — to  give  a  true  "coun- 
terfeit presentment"  of  him,  so  that  he 
will  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  can- 
vas— is  not  an  easy  task.  Mr.  Curtis, 
as  one  of  his  literary  executors,  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  has  all  the  materials  for  a 
vivid  and  life-like  portrait.  He  is  indus- 
trious, painstaking,  and  apparently  con- 
scientious; but  he  has  no  genius  for 
character-painting,  none  of  that  profound 
insight  which  seizes  upon  a  man  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  nature — in  that  one 
quality  that  harmonizes  all  the  varieties 
and  diversities  of  his  actions — and  makes 
him  a  reality  for  us  forever.  "^Tiile  he 
shows  no  little  skill  in  the  marshalling  of 
his  materials,  and  sees  clearly  enough  the 
picturesque  points  in  the  career  of  his 
hero,  he  rather  talks  about  him  than 
makes  him  live  and  breathe  before  us. 
Instead  of  seeking,  Carlyle-like,  for  the 
one  look,  the  one  act,  the  one  word,  the 
one  gesture,  which  is  a  key  to  unlock  the 
inner  whole,  he  constructs  Mr.  Webster 
out  of  a  thousand  piecemeal  materials 
gathered  from  without,  and  the  result  is  a 
manikin  rather  than  a  man.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  too  frigid  in  temperament,  too  lacking 
in  enthusiasm  and  verve^  to  excel  in  moral 
portrait-painting.  With  all  his  admira- 
tion of  his  hero,  he  never  loses  his  sang 
froid,  or  betrays  the  fine  frenzy  of  the 
true  hero-worshipper.  As  he  never  holds 
the  reader  breathless  in  the  crises  of  his 
story,  so,  in  dealing  with  its  unromantic 
incidents,  he  shows  no  ability  to  "  create 
a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death."     Yet,  in 
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spite  of  these  defects — which  are  common 
to  nine-tenths  of  our  bic^japhies — the 
book  is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  memoir  of  Mr.  Webster  that 
will  ever  be  written.  Copious  extracts 
are  given  from  his  diary,  letters,  and 
speeches,  so  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
he  tells  his  own  story;  and  in  the  selection 
of  these  the  biographer  has  shown  much 
skill.  The  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
and  has  a  certain  gravity  that  befits  the* 
theme.  As  a  history  of  the  times  the 
work  will  be  of  great  value,  especially  as 
the  author  nowhere  betrays  his  political 
bias,  but  describes  men,  parties,  and 
events,  with  an  impartiality  which  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  rare.  Mr.  Webster,  it 
has  been  truly  said,  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  was  not  only  the  champion  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Union,  but  he  was  the 
head,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  voice,  of  the 
Wliig  party  in  Massachusetts;  its  political 
life  was  summed  up  and  centred  in  him; 
and  a  full  history  of  his  career  must  be, 
therefore,  an  invaluable  text-book,  not 
only  for  the  statesman,  but  for  all  who 
would  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
country's  history. 

To  us,  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
volume  is  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's 
early  life,  of  which  we  have  very  full  de- 
tails. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Daniel, 
like  Bacon,  was  a  sickly  child,  and  but 
for  that  reason  might  never  have  been 
sent  to  college.  During  no  part  of  his 
youth  did  it  seem  probable  that  his  physi- 
cal constitution  and  frame  would  ever  be, 
what  it  subsequently  proved,  a  fitting  tab- 
ernacle for  so  mighty  an  intellect.  When 
sent  to  Phillips  Aca,demy,  Exeter,  he 
early  displayed  signs  of  intellectual  abil- 
ity; but  it  is  curious  to  notice  that,  owing 
to  his  extreme  shyness,  he  took  no  part 
in  the  declamations.  Many  pieces  were 
committed  to  memory  and  rehearsed 
again  and  again  by  him  in  his  room;  but 
when  his  name  was  called  in  the  school- 
room, and  all  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
him,  he  could  not  rise  from  his  seat. 
Upon  entering  Dartmouth  College,  how- 
ever, he  became  at  once  an  easy  and  im- 
pressive speaker  and  debater.  Mr.  Curtis 
contradicts  the  popular  story  that  Mr.  W. 
in  college  took  a  low  rank,  and  that  after 


graduation  he  indignantly  tore  his  'di- 
ploma in  pieces.  He  stood  high  in  his 
class,  and  though  he  went  far  beyond  the 
college  studies,  did  not  neglect  them.  . 
He  read  many  books,  mastering  subjects 
as  by  intuition,  and  especially  devoting 
himself  to  history  and  politics.  In  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  two 
years  after  graduation,  we  discover  the 
secret  of  his  great  acquisitions:  '*Many 
other  students  read  more  than  I  did,  and 
knew  more  than  I  did.  But  so  much  as  I 
read  I  made  my  own.  When  a  half-hour, 
or  an  hour  at  most,  had  elapsed,  I  closed 
my  book  and  thought  over  what  I  had 
read.  If  there  was  anything  peculiarly 
interesting  or  striking  in  the  passage,  I 
endeavored  to  recall  it  and  lay  it  up  in 
my  memory,,  and  commonly  could  effect 
my  object."  During  his  college  course 
he  delivered  several  addresses,  of  which 
he  says :  "  They  were  in  very  bad  taste, 
I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power 
in  writing  is  in  the  idea,  and  not  in  the 
style  —  an  error  into  which  the  Ars  Rhetor' 
ua,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead 
stronger  heads  than  mine." 

At  this  time  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  have 
formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities.  While  teaching  the  Academy 
at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
**The  talent  with  which  Heaven  has  in- 
trusted me  is  small,  very  small ;  yet  I  feel 
responsible  for  the  use  of  it."  Yet  at  this 
very  time  Rev.  William  Fessenden,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Senator  Fessen- 
den, who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Trus- 
tees, predicted  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  should 
live  and  have  health,  etc.,  he  would  be- 
come ''one  of  the  greatest  men  the  coun- 
try had  produced."  While  a  student  of 
law,  though  battling  with  poverty,  he  did 
not  devote  himself  to  those  studies  exclu- 
sively which  were  likely  to  be  immedi- 
ately profitable;  but  applied  himself  to 
history,  poetry,  the  classics,  and  other 
studies  which  yield  their  immediate  riches 
to  the  mind  only.  He  complains  of  the 
law-books  as  being  written  in  a  hard,  di- 
dactic style,  <'  as  barren  of  all  elegance  as 
a  girl's  cheek  is  of  beard."  We  are  not 
told  what  law-books  he  read  first;  but  he 
was  evidently  for  strong  meat.  Like 
Lord  Eldon,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
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lawyers  brought  up  on  Blackstone  and 
merely  elegant  compilers,  as  like  dogs 
bred  in  the  parlor,  unfit  for  the  rough  ser- 
vice of  the  field ;  and  so  he  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  grappled  with  "Coke 
upon  Littleton"  at  once.  He  mastered 
him  without  much  difHculty,  and  that  in 
black-letter,  and  "laid  his  hands  heavily" 
on  the  special  pleading  of  the  common 
law,  in  the  intricacies  of  which  he  became 
profoundly  versed. 

In  1804  he  was  reading  law  in  Boston 
with  Christopher  Gore;  and,  taking  charge 
of  his  brother  EzekiePs  school  in  Short 
street  during  the  latter's  temporary  ab- 
sence, he  became  the  teacher  of  Edward 
Everett,  his  future  biographer.  In  the 
same  year,  his  father  having  obtained  for 
him  the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Hillsborough  County,  New 
Hampshire,  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  he  found  it  hard  to  refuse  the 
offer.  **I  had  felt,"  he  says,  "the  rgs 
angusia  domi  till  my  very  bones  ached." 
With  many  pangs  he  followed  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Gore,  which  shut  him  out  from 
"this  opening  paradise,"  and  which  was 
so  good  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : 
"Go  on  and  finish  your  studies;  you  are 
poor  enough,  but  there  are  greater  evils 
than  poverty.  Live  on  no  man's  favor; 
what  bread  you  do  eat,  let  it  be  the  bread 
of  independence;  pursue  your  profession, 
make  yourself  useful  to  your  friends  and 
a  little  formidable  to  your  enemies,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  fear."  One  difficult 
task  remained,  and  "that  was  to  recon- 
cile my  father  to  my  decision.  I  knew  it 
would  strike  him  like  a  thunderbolt  He 
had  long  had  this  office  in  view  for  me. 
Its  income  would  make  him,  and  make 
us  all,  easy  and  comfortable;  his  health 
was  bad,  and  growing  worse."  He  mus- 
tered resolution,  however,  went  home  to 
his  father,  and  told  him  his  decision. 
"  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  angry. 
He  rocked  his  chair  slightly;  a  Bash  went 
over  an  eye  softened  by  age,  but  still  as 
black  as  jet.  *  *  *  He  looked  at  me 
for  as  much  as  a  minute,  and  then  said  very 
slowly,  'Well,  my  son,  your  mother  has 
always  said  you  would  come  to  something 
or  nothing; — she  was  not  sure  which.  I 
think  you  are  now  about  settling   that 


doubt  for  her.'  This  he  said,  and  never  a 
word  spoke  more  to  me  on  the  subject." 
A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Webster  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boscawen,  New  Hamp- 
shire. While  there  he  measured  swords 
with  that  legal  giant,  Jeremiah  Mason,  an 
occasion  of  which  the  following  account 
was  furnished  to  the  biographer  by  Mr. 
Mason  himself: 

"  A  man  who  had  previously  held  a  respectable 
position  in  one  of  the  counties  where  Mr.  Web- 
ster then  practised  was  indicted  for  forgery.  Mr. 
Mason,  as  the  leading  counsel  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  sent  for,  on  a  special  retainer,  to  de- 
fend him.  '  I  had  heard/  said  Mr.  Mason,  '  that 
there  was  a  young  lawyer  up  there,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  a  wonderfully  able  fellow,  and  was 
said  by  the  country  people  to  be  as  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades ;  but  I  had  never  seen  him.  When 
they  told  me  that  he  had  prepared  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  I  thought  it  well  to  be  care- 
ful, especially  as  the  trial  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  attorney-general.  But  when  the  trial  came 
on,  the  attorney-general  was  ill,  and  the  prosecu- 
tors asked  that  Webster  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  case.  I  assented  to  this  readily,  thinking 
I  ought  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it ;  and  we  were 
introduced  to  each  other.  We  went  at  it,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  no  light  work  on  my  hands. 
He  examined  his  witnesses  and  shaped  his  case 
with  so  much  skill  that  I  had  to  exert  every 
faculty  I  possessed.  I  got  the  man  oflf,  but  it  was 
as  hard  a  day's  work  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
There  were  other  transactions  behind  this  one, 
which  looked  quite  as  awkward.  When  the  ver- 
dict was  announced,  I  went  up  to  the  dock  and 
whispered  to  the  prisoner,  as  the  sheriff  let  him 
out,  to  be  off  for  Canada,  and  never  to  put  himself 
within  the  reach  of  that  young  Webster  again. 
From  that  time  forth  I  never  lost  sight  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  never  had  but  one  opinion  of  his 
powers.' " 

There  are  many  topics  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  biography  which  we  should 
like  to  notice ;  but  we  can  only  add  that 
the  work  is  elegantly  printed  on  thick 
paper,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  portrait 
of  Mr.  Webster  on  steel,  from  a  painting 
by  Healey,  and  by  several  wood-cuts. 
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— The  importance  of  the  Nose  as  an 
index  of  character  and  a  thoroughfare  of 
snuff,  was  pointed  out  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing manner  by  a  writer  in  The  Western 
Monthly  for  April;  who,  however,  was 
betrayed,  either  by  a  sadden  pique  at  his 
own  proboscis,  or  some  other  improper 
cause,  into  a  weak  admission  that,  after 
all,  the  man  without  a  nose  was  not  very 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  since  he  thereby 
escaped  many  nippings  of  the  frost,  and 
lost  not  so  very  much  of  the  pleasures  to 
be  realized  from  the  olfactory  sense. 
Well,  if  he  thinks  he  could  sail  happily 
through  life  minus  that  "rudder  in  his 
face's  centre,"  he  may  try  it,  and  report 
at  his  leisure.  Others,  bom  without  the 
organ,  or  deprived  thereof  by  accident  or 
other  cause,  have  found  their  lives  miser- 
able enough;  and  probably  not  one  of  the 
noseless  ones  but  who  has  wished  more 
than  once  that  his  whole  head  might  have 


<<  followed  his  nose,"  and  thus  the  incon- 
venience and  the  mortification  of  the  pri- 
vation be  done  with  at  once. 

Fortunately,  in  this  country  we  have 
but  very,  very  few  who  are  bom  sans  nose. 
For  even  such  unfortunates,  however, 
science  has  found  relief  in  the  operation 
of  rhinoplasty,  by  which  the  noseless  can 
be  fitted  out  with  a  proper  organ,  fashioned 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  patient  or 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  surgeon.  The 
principal  expositor  of  the  rhinoplastic  art 
was  Taliacotius,  who  died  in  1558,  and 
who  has  the  credit  for  inventing  the 
process  which  beazs  his  name.  This 
consists  in  th^  dissecting  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  skin  from  the  forearm,  in  the  bi- 
cipital region,  and  fastening  it  to  the  place 
where  the  nose  ought  to  be ;  the  cicatriz- 
ing or  healing  of  the  parts  resulting  from 
constant  contact,  and  the  circulation 
(which  is,  of  coarse,  indispensable)  being 
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kept  up  by  leaving  the  section  of  cuticle, 
for  a  few  days,  still  partially  attached  to 
the  arm.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  attitude  for 
that  length  of  time,  however  delightful  it 
might  be  for  a  single  hour  or  two;  but 
what  will  not  a  man  undergo  for  a  nose? 
The  other  method,  known  as  the  Indian, 
consists  in  dissecting  the  necessary  skin 
from  the  forehead,  a  model  having  first 
been  taken  in  wax,  and  laid  on  the  fore- 
head, from  which  to  mark  and  cut  the 
cuticle.  The  apex  of  the  triangular  piece 
required  comes  between  the  eyes,  and  this 
is  twisted  half  way  round,  and  the  piece 
duly  applied,  shaped,  and  cicatrized  by 
time  and  careful  attention.  Both  opera- 
tions are  quite  rare  in  America.  The 
only  one  ever  performed  in  Chicago, 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  'was 
done  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Lyman,  of  the  Marine 
Hospital,  upon  a  young  German  tailor, 
whose  malformation  was  congenital.  At 
the  outset,  he  was  as  destitute  of  nose 
as  a  politician  is  of  conscience;  but,  by 
skilful  application  of  the  method  first  de- 
scribed, a  very  creditable  proboscis  was 
produced.  It  is  not  such  a  nose  as  one 
may  see  (if  some  touring  vandal  has  not 
knocked  it  off)  upon  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
or  the  Venus  de  Medicis;  but  it  is  vastly 
better  than  no  nose  at  all.  Like  Mercu- 
tio's  wound,  it  is  "neither  as  deep  as  a 
well,  nor  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  but 't  is 
enough — 'twill  serve,*'  and  the  fellow  is 
quite  happy  over  the  improvement  which 
the  Doctor  has  made  in  the  topography  of 
his  countenance.  Artificial  noses  of  this 
sort  are  usually  lacking  in  point,  and  in- 
clined to  a  shape  somewhere  between  the 
pug  and  the  hook  nose.  This  is  owing  to 
the  inevitable  shrinking  of  the  tissues  upon 
healing.  In  fact,  artificial  noses  have 
never  been  found  a  success,  except  as 
compared  with  a  diseased  nose,  or  no  nose 
at  ^U;  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  have  been  tempted,  by 
the  article  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paragraph,  wherein  noses  are  exalted 
as  indices  of  character,  to  amend  their 
characters  by  procuring  noses  modelled 
after  those  of  Pitt,  Wellington,  Washing- 
ton, or  other  great  men.  Though  noses 
of  great  men  may  all  remind  us  we  can 
make  our  noses  sublime,  still  we  must 


realize  that  no  man  was  ever  great  by  imi- 
tation, and  that  the  best  course,  after  all, 
is  to  follow  one's  own  nose. 

— At  a  political  meeting  "  down  South" 
some  time  ago,  one  of  the  speakers,  who 
is  rarely  troubled  with  '*  a  rush  of  brains 
to  the  head,"  wishing  to  open  with  a 
grand  flourish,  began  an  address  with  the 
Shakespearean  exordium,  slightly  altered: 
"Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  lend  me 
your  ears!'*'*  "  I  rayther  guess  you  've  got 
plenty  of  that  article  already!'*^  cried  out 
an  old  farmer  of  a  different  school  of  poli- 
tics, who  seized  the  occasion  to  pay  oflf  an 
old  grudge  against  the  Southern  Maik 
Antony.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  was 
some  minutes'  before  the  orator  could  re- 
cover his  self-possession  and  make  himself 
heard  amid  the  **  guffaws  "  that  followed. 

—  A  HARD- RIDDEN  hobby  of  many  per- 
sons in  our  day  is  church-union.  We 
hear  controversialists  advocate  it  till  they 
become  red  in  the  face.  Church -union  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing  in  itself;  the  only 
danger  is  that  it  may  involve  too  great  a 
compromise  or  an  absorption.  An  Eastern 
divine  tells  of  a  case  of  the  latter,  which 
resembles  the  peculiar  union  which  the 
boa-constrictor  is  so  fond  of  consummat- 
ing between  itself  and  the  goat.  It  is 
very,  very  fond  of  goats.  But  when  the 
union  is  complete,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  goat — it  is  all  boa-constrictor.  V  The 
union  is  all  on  one  side. 

— Among  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
eccentricity  are  the  following: 

To  pay  your  honest  debts.  ^ 

To  belong  to  a  religious  sect,  and  not 
think  that  all  goodness  is  circumscribed  ' 
by  its  pale. 

To  loan  a  hundred  dollars  to  your  best 
friend,  who  is  worth  as  many  thousands, 
and  not  ask  for  security  a  comer  lot  with 
improvements. 

To  call  for  a  doctor's,  printer's,  or  tail- 
or's bill,  before  it  is  presented. 

To  return  a  borrowed  umbrella. 

To  blush,  in  this  brazen  age,  when  a 
compliment  is  paid  to  you. 

Not  to  take  "another  glass  just  before 
you  go." 
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— Thr  illusions  of  memory  and  d's- 
tance  have  often  been  descanted  upon; 
and  one  of  them  is  that  by  which  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  happiest  period 
of  life  was  our  bare-footed,  bread-and- 
butter  days.  People  may  talk  as  elo- 
quently as  they  please  about  the  pleasures 
of  after-life;  but  there  are  times  when, 
weary  of  its  "carking  cares,'*  they  feel 
tliat  they  were  blithest  and  most  joyous  of 
spirit  in  their  schoolboy  days.  Never 
since  have  they  felt  that  triumphant  sense 
of  life,  that  exultant  transport  of  soul,  in 
which  they  "reeked  and  rioted"  when 
they  first  vaulted  from  their  swaddling^ 
clothes  into  short  coats,  and  strutted  in 
boots.  Few,  then,  were  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  their  cup  of  happiness;  they 
could  carve  felicity  from  a  bit  of  pine 
wood,  or  fish  for  it  successfully  in  a  mill- 
pond.  It  is  true  there  was  little  agreeable- 
ness  in  hard  lessons — less  still  in  being 
scolded  or  flogged  by  frowning  pedagogues 
for  not  getting  them.  But  the  play-ground 
and  the  holidays — what  is  there  compara- 
ble with  them  afterwards  ? 

Reader,  have  all  the  games,  sports,  and 
recreations  of  your  melancholy  manhood 
yielded  you  half  the  delight  you  once  de- 
rived from  kite- flying,  marbles,  ball -play- 
ing, and  leap-frog?  Have  the  most  gor- 
geous and  enchanting  spectacles  you  have 
beheld  at  the  theatres  or  elsewhere  filled 
your  soul  so  brimful  of  ecstacy  as  the  first 
sight  of  Jack-o' -Lantern?  Can  you  ever 
forget  the  violent  throbbing  of  the  heart 
with  which  you  welcomed  the  metaphy- 
sical stranger? — how  you  chuckled  and 
crowed  and  clapped  your  hands  with  glee, 
'  9%  your  dazzled  eyes  followed  him  through 
all  the  changeful  figures  of  his  fantastical 
^larlequinade?  Has  any  meteor,  the  most 
resplendent,  since  danced  and  gambolled 
over  your  head,  that  was  "any  punkins^^ 
in  comparison?  Have  the  most  bewitch- 
ing novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Dickens, 
or  Collins,  thrilled  and  fascinated  you  with 
such  strange,  mysterious,  entrancing  de- 
light as  the  stories  of  Bluebeard  and  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer?  Can  you  forget  the 
curious  wonderment  with  which  you  gazed 
on  the  Man  in  the  Moon — how  you  que- 
ried whether  he,  too,  was  made  of  green 
cheese — and  with  what  absolute  precision 


you  made  out  his  face?  Would  you  not 
gladly  go  back  to  the  period  when  the  rise 
of  the  green  curtain  revealed  to  you  a  real 
world — when  the  jokes  of  the  clown  at 
the  circus  were  not  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able, and  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  and  the 
ventriloquist  had  not  lost  half  their  inter-  * 
est  by  being  learned  to  be  deceptions?  Is 
it  any  satisfaction  to  you  that  you  have 
read  history  till  you  doubt  everything — 
that  you  no  longer  believe  that  Romulus 
was  suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  that  Richard 
the  Third  was  a  monster  of  iniquity — and 
that  you  knqw  Robinson  Crusoe  to  be  a 
fiction?  Are  you  a  whit  the  happier  be- 
cause you  have  learned  that  William  Tell ' 
did  not  shoot  at  the  apple,  and  that  he 
himself  was  probably  a  myth  ? 

Ah,  reader  1  we  know  full  well  your 
answer.  Gladly  would  you  command  the 
secret  of  feeling  as  you  once  did;  but, 
alas !  every  day  has  taken  from  you  some 
happy  error,  some  charming  illusion,  never 
to  return.  You  have  been  reasoned  or 
ridiculed  out  of  all  your  jocund  mistakes, 
till  now,  a  full  grown  man,  you  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  are  just  wise  enough  to  be 
miserable.  Well  might  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  exclaim :  "  There  is  nothing 
that  can  pay  one  for  that  valuable  igno- 
rance which  is  the  companion  of  youth; 
those  sanguine,  groundless  hopes,  and  that 
lively  vanity  which  makes  up  all  the  hap- 
piness of  life.  To  my  extreme  moriifica' 
turn,  I  find  myself  growing  wiser  and 
wiser  every  day,** 

— The  state  of  education  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  before  the  late  war  may  be 
judged  of  by  an  incident  in  our  experience 
while  travelling  in  the  South  in  1839. 
Reaching  the  inn  at  Stafford  Court  House, 
Virginia,  one  evening,  where  we  passed 
the  night,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  place,  who  was  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  landlord  as  "  a  very 
learned  man."  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation with  us,  he  commended  to  our 
reading  "The  Universal  History  of  the 
World,"  by  Charles  Rollin;  "the  greatest 
work,"  said  he,  "ever  issued  from  the 
modem  press.  The  account  the  author 
gives  of  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  and 
Ronum  republics  beats  all  •the  stories  I  'ye 
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ever  read.  It*s  very  affectingi sir — it's 
enough  to  make  you  wear  crape  on  your 
arm  for  thirty  days  !  '*  We  asked  whether 
he  had  made  the  work  a  text-book  in  his 
school.  "Oh,  no!"  said  he,  "it  is  too 
edifying — too  edifying."  Here  the  con- 
versation changed,  and  some  allusion  was 
made  by  a  fellow  traveller  to  the  river 
Susquehanna.  "  I  know  where  that  river 
is,"  said  the  pedagogue;  "it  empties  into 
Lake  Huron,  near  the  State  of  Maine  1 " 

—As  EVERY  third  man  in  this  country 
expects  at  some  time  to  be  a  legislator,  a 
few  hints  touching  the  qualifications  for 
that  ofHce  may  be  useful.  A  slight  knowl- 
edge of  history,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  one's  State  or  of 
the  general  government,  and  a  few  vague 
notions  of  political  economy,  the  laws  of 
trade,  etc.,  are  not  objectionable;  but  the 
vital  pre-requisite  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  routine  of  parliamentary  tactics. 
Above  all  things  else,  you  must  have 
Cushing's  Manual  at  the  tip  of  your  tongue ; 
you  must  know  how  to  baffle  a  motion, 
and  how  to  make  yourself  conspicuous  by 
moving  amendments  and  by  rising  to 
make  "a  personal  explanation."  To  be 
cunning  of  fence  and  skilful  at  parry  and 
thrust,  is  also  as  essential  to  a  Congress- 
man as  to  a  pugilist  or  swordsman. 
"Watch  every  opportunity  of  calling  mem- 
bers to  order,  or  of  provoking  a  titter  by 
a  witticism;  fee  the  " letter- writers "  lib- 
erally; contrive  to  be  "interviewed" 
once  or  twice  a  session;  telegraph  your 
opinions  of  what  Congress  will,  won't, 
or  ought  to  do,  to  the  press  of  your  dis- 
trict; and  if  you  don't  become  a  great 
man  in  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be  simply 
because  "the  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
against"  yon. 

— John  Chinaman  is  a  pretty  apt 
scholar,  but  gathers  ideas  rather  than 
words,  as  the  following  illustrates : 

A  Celestial  had  heard  the  quotation, 
••We  have  piped  unto  you,  but  ye  have 
not  danced."  Catching  the  gist  of  the 
sentence,  he  attempted  to  reproduce  it, 
with  the  following  result: 

"  We  toot  tooted  unto  you,  why  you  no 
for  makee  jumpee  ?  *' 


—  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  black- 
smith, who  has  lately  degenerated  into  a 
confirmed  Consul,  has  been  stationed  of 
late  years  at  an  English  port  (Birmingham, 
we  believe),  and  has  employed  his  otium 
not  only  cum  dtgnUate,  but  cum  usa  (if 
the  Ecumenical  tongue  can  be  stretched 
thus.)     He  has  demonstrated,  has  Burritt, 
that  the  United  King4om  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  can  save  ;f  10,000  per  annum 
by  sliding  the  superfluous  u  from  such 
words    as    labour,   honour,  favour,   etc. 
According  to  his  proposition,  the  saving 
is  actually  to  be  made  in  the  quantity  of 
stationery  which  would  be  consumed  in 
the  writing  of  the  unnecessary — in  fact, 
the  useless — u^s.     The  proposition  is  not 
only  a  startling  one,  per  se,  but  it  should 
show  John  Bull  how  much  he  loses  by  pro- 
curing his  commodities  (including  words) 
from  middle-men,  instead  of  getting  them 
from  first  hands.     If  he  had  got  the  words 
mentioned  from    the   Latin,  where  they 
were  manufactured,  instead  of  importing 
them    from    luxurious    and    extravagant 
France,   where    they  were  hatched  and 
printed  into  honneur,  labour,  fctveur,  etc., 
he  would  have  had  a  much  cheaper  and 
an  equally  elegant  and  serviceable  article. 
Just  think  of  the  waste  for  a  single  cen- 
tury!    Ten  thousand  a  year  is  ;^i, 000,000 
for  a  hundred  years — almost  enough  to 
buy  Britain  an  Alaska  withal  to  compete 
against  our  crystal  gem  in  the  polar  circle! 
Good  old  Noah  Webster  must  have  saved 
us  in  America  fully  the  sum  mentioned 
since  he  said  to  the   interloping  French 
vowel,  "Thus  £Eur  shall  u  come,  and  no 
farther!"     Why  not  build  him  a  monu- 
ment (to  be  located  in  Chicago,  of  course) 
which  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  u  savings 
of  a  single  year?    After  that,  they  can  be 
appropriated  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
national  debt. 

But  the  subject  grows  upon  the  mind, 
like  a  snowball,  the  more  we  revolve  it. 
It  is  replete  with  suggestions.  There  are 
other  fields  where  orthographic  economy 
may  be  worked  with  equally  happy  results. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  town  with  such  a 
name  as  Poughkeepsie  desires  a  bridge  or 
a  town  hall?  Let  all  her  citizens,  in 
writing  the  name  of  their  borough,  spell 
it  simply  Pokepse.    They  save  five  letters 
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at  each  writing;  and  to  the  end  that  the 
savings  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  let 
them  write  the  name  as  often  as  possible. 
The  saving  in  pens,  ink,  etc.,  would  be 
immense.  We  estimate  it  roughly  at 
|i  1 72.60  per  annum.  Behold  I  the  bridge 
is  soon  built.  Then  fancy  all  the  Yough- 
aghanies,  the  Gloucesters,  and  all  the 
other  polysyllabic  towns,  coining  their  re- 
dundant consonants  and  vowels  into  cash 
by  similar  curtailment,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Burritt*s 
discovery. 

— The  art  of  dodging  creditors  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  a  certain  class  in 
every  community — the  unfortunate  class 
whose  debts  enlarge  the  more  they  con- 
tract them — and  we  wonder  that  there 
has  been  no  set,  authoritative  exposition 
of  it,  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  some 
veteran  diddler.  Among  so  nomadic  a 
population  as  ours,  where  a  man  who  is 
in  full  blast  at  some  business  to-day  is 
found  to-morrow  to  have  "stepped  out" 
to  Kansas  or  California,  such  a  book  may 
be  deemed  superfluous.  But  we  have 
hundreds  of  debtors  who  cannot  raise 
money  enough  to  "  vamose  the  ranche ; " 
and  among  them,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
fessional diddlers  whose  tricks  have  be- 
come too  hackneyed  for  use,  the  work 
would  find  thousands  of  purchasers — on 
credit.  Why,  then,  does  not  some  great 
genius  arise,  competent  to  grapple  with 
the  subject,  and,  generalizing  from  the 
thousand  scattered  hints,  maxims,  and 
practices,  do  for  this  new  science-that-is- 
to-be  what  Cuvier  has  done  for  osteology, 
Lavoisier  for  chemistry.  La  Place  for  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  The  Western 
Monthly  for  American  literature? 

Till  some  such  authoritative  exposition 
appears,  our  advice  to  impecunious  debt- 
ors is,  not  to  attempt  dodging  their  credi- 
tors, but  boldly  and  manfully  to  confront 
them.  There  is  something  heroic  in  this, 
which  at  once  commands  the  respect  of 
the  wretches  and  enlists  their  sympathies. 
If  you  descry  your  tailor,  for  instance,  in 
the  distance,  (which  is  not  impossible, 
albeit  he  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,^ 
for  indebtedness,  like  other  afflictions, 
"lends  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye,") 


and  if  there  is  the  slightest  probability 
that  he  has  got  a  glimpse  of  you,  dun't 
go  skulking  through  alleys  or  dodgmg 
round  comers,  feigning  not  to  have  seen 
him;  for  that  whets  his  anger  against  you 
as  a  sneak.  Walk  fearlessly  up  to  him, 
and,  as  you  go  by,  express  a  hope  that  his 
cough  or  his  rheumatism  is  better.  If  he 
is  about  to  stop  you,  seem  to  stop  him,  and 
before  he  can  remind  you  that  you  prom- 
ised "by  all  that  is  good  and  great"  to 
pay  him  a  month  ago,  hint  to  him  your 
vexation  that  he  did  not  send  in  "that 
little  bill "  earlier,  when  you  had  reserved 
a  sum  expressly  to  meet  it.  Of  course, 
you  have  spent  it  now,  but  that  should 
only  be  a  caution  to  him ;  he  will  there- 
fore remember  that  you  must  have  the 
bill  by  the  thirty-first  of  next  month,  at 
the  very  latest.  Upon  this  point  you  will 
speak  with  much  feeling — in  a  voice 
"not  loud,  but  deep"  and  give  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  a  badly-used  man. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  an  old-fashioned 
creditor,  who  is  an  old  bachelor  and  a 
great  lover  of  exactness  and  system,  other 
tactics  may  be  advisable.  Tell  him  that 
you  have  made  an  accurate  schedule  of 
all  your  little  "Williams,"  {yulgo  diet, 
"bills,")  amounting  to  precisely  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  in  number,  and 
have  placed  his  account  on  file,  to  wait 
its  turn  in  regular  order  of  payment. 
Having  something  definite  to  go  upon, 
and  his  love  of  system  being  gratified,  he 
will  at  once  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  and  bowing  profoundly,  with 
a  "Good  morning,  sir!"  he  will  go  his 
way. 

— A  GOOD  story  was  told  us  the  other 
day  of  a  saloon-keeper  of  questionable 
honesty,  who  went  to  a  lawyer  to  consult 
him  about  commencing  an  action  of 
defamation  against  a  fellow-townsman. 
"The  scoundrel,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "has 
robbed  me  of  my  character!"  "Ah!  has 
he? — are  you  sure  of  that  fact?"  replied 
the  green-satchel  gentleman,  quickly  and 
in  a  sarcastic  tone;  "if  so,  for  heaven's 
sake  let  him  go;  for  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  youf*  The 
fellow  sneaked  out  of  the  office,  like  a 
puppy  when  a  foot  is  raised  against  him. 
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—  A  NOBLE  sentiment  or  a  pregnant 
laconicism,  uttered  at  a  trying  moment, 
bespeaks  heroic  qualities,  and,  ten  to  one, 
becomes  historical.  Napoleon  at  the  Pyr- 
amids, Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  Grant 
in  the  Wilderness,  threw  into  a  single  line 
of  speech  ammunition  enough  to  throw 
down  to  posterity  the  projectile  of  their 
fame.  The  object  of  this  paragraph  is  to 
make  similar  disposition  of  a  like  laconi- 
cism  uttered  by  one  of  the  unstoried  he- 
roes of  the  late  war  for  the  Union.     He 

was  the  regimental  bugler  of  the  th 

Vermont  Volunteers ;  a  Frenchman,  with  a 
most  brilliant  war  record  in  the  old  coun- 
try. There 's  no  doubt  on  this  last  point, 
for  he  freely  admitted  it  himself.  The 
writer  regrets  his  inability  to  enrich  the 
page  of  history  with  the  name  of  Mon- 
sieur the  Bugler,  which  is  now  forgotten; 
but  his  queer  countenance  and  odd  accent 
will  always  be  remembered  by  the  boys 
of  the th.  Among  his  other  qualifi- 
cations for  a  warrior  was  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  art  of  foraging.  We  were 
stationed  in  a  rather  uninteresting  section 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Warrenton,  when  the  bugler — I  will  call 
him  X.,  after  the  French  fashion — heard 
one  day  a  voice  within  him  say  (in  excel- 
lent Parisian,  doubtless) :  « Go  forth  and 
forage."  He  went  forth,  and  soon  re- 
turned, laden  with  spoils,  among  which 
the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  good 
fat  sheep.  It  being  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  and  the  fine  art  of  foraging  being 
then  in  its  infancy,  the  prowess  of  X.  in 
obtaining  so  much  plunder  was  the  sub- 
ject of  no  little  admiration  on  the  part  of 
his  comrades,  who  questioned  him  freely 
as  to  the  particulars  of  his  adventure. 
He  summed  them  up  (as  far  as  the 
rape  of  the  mutton  was  concerned)  as 
follows : 

"  I  go  on  ze  house  of  one  dam  raibell 
voman,  and  I  say,  ^Pard(mne%  mot,  Mad- 
ame, I  must  take  ze  mouton.'  She  say, 
*No,  you  dam  Yankee,  you  sail  not.  I 
make  a  scream  and  call  ze  men.'  Zen 
one,  two,  three  big  girls  come  out.  Zen 
I  step  myself  back  one  leetle  bit  and 
draw  ze  pistol,  and  I  say,  <Zere  is  ze 
mouton;   I  vill    git   him; — and  u  first 


'I  she  *s  a  dead 


voman  zat  stir,  by  — - 
man!'" 

The  firm,  vigorous,  and  withal  extraor- 
dinary language  of  the  bugler,  together 
with  his  threatening  aspect,  served  to  de- 
ter the  women  from  any  hostile  demon- 
stration, and  he  brought  the  sheep  away 
in  triumph.  But  the  bravest  of  exploits  do 
not  always  get  rewarded  with  unalloyed 
success;  and  X.  did  not  realize  the  full 
fruition  of  his  foray.  Tlie  War  Depart- 
ment had  not  yet  screwed  its  courage  to 
the  foraging  point  with  regard  to  locali- 
ties like  the  one  mentioned,  and  the  poor 
bugler  was  committed  to  the  guard -house 
for  his  disobedience  of  orders.  His 
harangue  to  the  enemy  became  a  camp 
by-word,  but  the  ignominy  of  the  guard- 
house made  him  the  butt  of  the  jeerers; 
and  ever  after,  when  he  went  forth  in  the 
stilly  night  to  blow  his  signal,  "Lights 
out,"  he  was  saluted  by  an  answering 
"^tf-fl-A/"  from  a  hundred  tents  along  the 
line.  For  him  the  oft-quoted  proverb  of 
his  own  language,  "rev^mms  a  nos 
moutonSf*  was  invested  with  a  new  and 
unpleasant  significance. 

— There  are  few  words  in  our  lan- 
guage which  are  more  paradoxical,  or 
that  involve  more  contradictions,  than 
fast.  For  example,  a  clock  is  called 
"fast"  when  it  goes  too  quickly;  'but  a 
man  is  told  to  stand  "fast"  when  he  is 
desired  to  stand  still.  Men  "fast"  when 
they  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  eat  "fiist" 
as  soon  as  they  come  within  rea£h  of 
"creature  comforts."  "Fast"  men  are 
apt  to  be  very  "loose"  characters. 

— The  following  are  the  "  deadly  sins," 
as  viewed  by  an  editor : 

1.  Boring  him  when  he  is  writing. 

2.  Boring  him  when  he  is  not  writing. 

3.  Reading  his  exchanges  without  per- 
mission. • 

4.  Asking  permission  to  read  his  ex- 
changes. 

5.  Hooking  his  scissors  when  the  devil 
is  clamoring  for  "original"  matter. 

6.  Laying  profane  hands  on  his  proofs. 

7.  Asking  him  who  "X"  or  "Quid- 
nunc" or  "Q  in  a  Comer"  is. 
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SOCIETY,  in  its  subsistive  aspect, 
may  be  compared  to  a  steam  en- 
gine ;  which  is  at  once  the  grand  re- 
sult and  the  mighty  agent  of  human 
effort  to  achieve  progress  in  the  re- 
formation of  Nature.  The  agricul- 
tural regions  are  the  boiler  of  the  vast 
structure,  in  which  the  motor  power 
is  generated;  the  avenues  of  trans- 
portation are  the  conducting  pipes; 
the  city  is  the  cylinder,  wherein  the 
force  finds  expression ;  the  capitalists 
are  the  fly-wheel,  which  equalizes  and 
distributes  the  effective  force,  and 
stores  up  the  temporary  surplus  of 
power  for  use  when  an  extra  amount 
of  inertia  needs  to  be  overcome ;  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  governor,  which 
controls  the  ever- varying  relations  of 
supply  to  demand,  and  indexes  them 
on  its  daily  price  lists.  If  we  con- 
ceive a  number  ot  steam  engines, 
connected  in  such  a  way  as  that  all 
shall  co-operate  in  driving  one  vast 
system  of  machinery,  we  shall  com- 
plete an  exponential  idea  of  the  en- 
ginery which  moves  the  whole  Aryan 
world. 

One  of  the  greatest  among  the  in- 
tegral portions  of  such  a  system  is 
comprised  in  what  are  still  known  as 
the  Northwestern  States — though  our 


territorial  expansion  has,  some  time 
since,  made  that  term  a  misnomer. 
Fully  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  this  area  is  directly  tributable 
to  Chicago,  and  finds  here  the  fly- 
wheel and  governor  which  regulate 
the  expression  of  its  forces  and  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  forces  them- 
selves. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Northwest  are  its  only  primary  con- 
vertible property,  and  their  surplus 
forms  the  only  original  capital  availa- 
ble for  exchange  for  other  kinds  of 
property  which  it  is  desired  to  possess 
or  use.  The  geographical  position 
of  Chicago — that  of  the  neck  of  an 
hour-glass — constitutes  it  as  the  na- 
tural focus  of  both  distribution  and 
supply  to  this  vast  region.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  (arm.  is  poured  into  this 
city  along  every  rib  of  the  immense 
fan  which  spreads  out  to  the  west- 
ward ;  it  is  here  handled  and  massed 
and  stored  till  required  to  be  for- 
warded. These  processes  involve  the 
employment  of  many  men  and  much 
capital;  and  these,  again,  require 
buildings  and  food  and  clothing, 
which  calls  out  more  labor  and  capi- 
tal. The  number  of  workers  and 
traders  at  the  focal  point  is  again 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Thk  Wbstbrn  Monthlt  Company,  in 
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increased,  to  handle  and  forward  the 
goods  which  the  farming  community 
seeks  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  its 
surplus  products ;  and  thus  the  whole 
city  is  an  outgrowth  of  agriculture, 
and  the  entire  value  of  its  property, 
real  and  personal,  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  relations  of  the 
city  to  the  agricultural  region  to  the 
west  of  this  point,  and  the  character 
of  the  services  rendered  to  it.  All 
else  is  incidental  to  this,  and  would 
vanish  if  the  one  essential  to  pros- 
perity were  destroyed. 

In  former  years,  when  the  producers 
were  less  numerous  and  the  aggregate 
of  their  surplus  but  small,  the  farmer 
could  make  his  exchanges  direct  with 
the  grocer,  dry  goods  dealer,  or  other 
trader.  But,  with  the  systemati zings 
of  modern  commerce,  these  duplex 
operations  are  no  longer  convenient 
or  profitable;  in  other  words,  they 
are  rendered  impossible.  "Cash**  is 
now  the  only  recognized  means  of 
purchase  for  land,  improvements, 
labor,  furniture,  or  goods;  and  the 
farmer  must  sell  his  grain  and  live 
stock  for  cash.  The  large  number  of 
farmers  who  have  produce  to  sell,  ren- 
ders possible  and  desirable  the  form- 
ation of  a  distinct  class  of  men,  who 
can  make  it  their  business  to  sell  this 
grain  on  commission,  at  less  expense 
than  the  farmer  would  incur  in  the 
transaction.  But  there  is  another  im- 
portant advantage:  making  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  a  special  study, 
the  commission  merchant  is  able  to 
bargain  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
buyer,  which  the  farmer  could  scarcely 
hope  to  do ;  and  thus  the  owner  is  en- 
abled to  count  with  certainty  on  re- 
ceiving the  market  price,  less  the 
small  percentage  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  selling. 

Hence  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
city  of  Chicago — in  its  original  intent 
a  Produce  Exchange,  nothing  more — 
is  an  association  of  men,  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  who  agree  to  pay  in 
common  the  expenses  of  a  place  in 
which  they  may  trans  ict  business  in 


so  public  a  manner  as  that  each  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
price  at  which  sales  are  made  of  each 
description  of  produce.  These  two 
classes  are:  the  men  who  sell  for  the 
farmers,  and  the  men  who  buy  for  city 
use  or  for  shipment  East.  To  these, 
two  other  classes  were  soon  added  — 
the  carriers,  who  own  the  vehicles  in 
which  the  produce  is  transported  by 
land  or  water ;  and  the  city  manufac- 
turers in  produce,  as  the  millers  and 
packers,  who  take  rank  as  sellers. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  much  larger  scope  than 
this.  The  movement  of  large  quan- 
tities of  produce  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital ;  and  there  are  times  when 
much  of  this  would  lie  idle  were  it 
not  used  speculatively.  The  farmers 
have  most  leisure  to  send  their  grain 
forward  during  the  winter;  and  diis 
causes  an  accumulation  here  during 
the  cold  months,  as  lake  navigation 
can  only  be  carried  on  during  the 
summer  half  of  the  year.  The  capi- 
talist buys  this  .grain  as  it  arrives,  and 
holds  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  sell  at  a 
profit.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  producer,  who,  otherwise,  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  his  money  till 
several  months  afterwards.  But  this, 
even  more  than  the  straightforward 
shipping  movement,  involves  the  ne- 
cessity of  "keeping  track'*  of  the 
course  of  the  markets  in  other  cities, 
and  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the 
probable  ratio  between  supply  and 
demand  at  the  principal  points,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Out  of  this 
need  has  arisen  a  system  of  statistics 
of  receipts  and  shipments,  and  the 
practice  of  frequent  telegraphic  copn- 
munication  with  other  markets. 
Hence,  also,  the  recognised  necessity 
of  a  force  of  inspectors  to  keep  watch 
over  the  quality  of  grain  as  received 
and  delivered ;  another  for  a  corps  of 
registrars,  to  guard  against  swindles 
by  the  use  of  fraudulent  paper;  and 
an  organization  sufficient  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  individual  members  in 
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those  numerous  cases  where  a  verbal 
bargain  is  misunderstood  or  repudi- 
ated by  one  of  the  parties  thereto. 

Of  course,  it  is  but  natural  that  a 
body  of  men  so  extensively  engaged 
in  commercial  transactions,  should 
take  a  g^eat  interest  in  all  questions 
of  a  commercial  character.  They 
are  vitally  interested  in  everything 
that  tends  to  aid  or  retard  the  move- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
their  ultimate  market,  and  to  all 
which  affects  the  cost  of  such  move- 
ment, and  the  facility  of  effecting  the 
desired  conversion  of  produce  into 
cash.  Many  of  them  look  beyond 
this,  and  regard  with  equal  interest 
the  remainder  of  the  process  by 
which  the  surplus  products  of  one 
man*s  industry  are  exchanged  for 
those  of  another,  money  being  sim- 
ply the  medium  of  the  interchange. 
But  all  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  first  step  in  the  full  transaction; 
and  our  Board  of  Trade  is  noted  for 
the  readiness  with  which  it  has  taken 
action  in  regard  to  the  exaction  of 
tolls,  the  weighing  of  grain,  the  en- 
largement of  canals,  the  improvement 
of  our  harbor,  derangements  of  the 
currency,  and  the  general  gathering 
of  statistics,  as  fast  as  these  subjects 
have  been  presented.  And  its  action 
has  uniformly  been  of  the  intelligent 
order — aimed  at  the  removal  of  mo- 
nopolies, the  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tive restrictions, — in  short,  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 
During  the  war  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  loyalty  of  the 
Board  was  unflagging  and  devoted. 
Three  entire  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  battery  were  sent  into  the 
field,  (many  of  its  members  joining 
the  ranks,)  and  maintained  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  by  the 
Board  through  the  whole  contest; 
while  its  contributions  for  general 
army  relief  were  not  only  frequejit 
but  large.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Board  paid  the  cost  of  bringing  home 
the  bodies  of  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  went  out  under  its  auspices,  and 


is  about  to  pay  $5,000  toward  a  mon- 
ument to  their  memory,  in  Rosehill 
Cemetery.  No  other  non -political  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  can 
show  so  brilliant  a  war  record. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  far 
from  comprising  all  the  energies  of 
the  city  within  its  sphere  of  action; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  essential  to 
their  success,  and  thus  occupies  a 
very  important  position  in  the  great 
world  of  commercial  activities.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  work  may 
be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the 
fact  that  during  last  year  a  total  of 
64,527,000  bushels  of  grain  (reduc- 
ing flour  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat), 
403,102  head  of  cattle,  1,661,869 
hogs,  and  340,072  sheep,  besides  large 
quantities  of  seeds,  barrelled  pork^ 
lard,  meats,  and  other  property,  were 
received  from  Western  producers,  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
sold  on  their  account.  The  money 
received  for  this  aggregate,  minus  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  hither,  and  the 
expenses  of  storage  and  commission, 
was  precisely  the  amount  received  by 
the  farming  community  with  which  to 
pay  their  debts ;  it  measured  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability  to  buy  of  Chicago 
merchants,  and  is  thus  an  efficient 
gauge  of  the  extra-mercantile  pros- 
perity of  our  city. 

Such  figures  as  the  above  are,  how- 
ever, far  from  indicating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  year's  operations  on 
'Change.  Probably  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  received  in 
the  city  is  subjected  to  the  simple 
process  of  direct  sale  on  arrival  to 
the  shipper  or  his  agent.  The  re- 
maining three-fourths  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  pure  speculative  trading,  and 
may  change  owners  seven  or  eight 
times,  on  the  average,  before  it  is 
moved  toward  an  Eastern  market. 
Even  this  extended  statement  fails 
to  cover  the  great  mass  of  "option'* 
trading,  much  of  which  is  nothing 
more  than  betting  on  the  turn  of  the 
market,  and  is  "settled"  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  "difference"  between  the 
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price  of  the  grain  on  the  day  it  is  nom- 
inally bought  and  on  the  day  it  is 
nominally  sold.  Including  these,  the 
annual  sales  made  on  'Change  will 
probably  exceed  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  mammoth  trans- 
actions to  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1848  —  only  twenty-two  years  ago — 
when  the  Board  was  first  organized, 
and  note  the  struggles  for  a  bare  ex- 
istence which  marked  the  first  eight 
years  of  its  career.  So  late  as  April, 
1856,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
Iceep  a  free  set-out  of  crackers,  cheese, 
and  ale,  on  a  sideboard,  for  the  use 
of  its  members, — as  in  no  other  way 
could  a  quorum  be  secured  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  is  barely 
fourteen  years  since  the  officers  of 
the  Board  found  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  which  is  re- 
corded of  one  of  the  first  missiona* 
ries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain 
a  congregation,  he  set  a  cask  of  rum 
near  the  pulpit  and  doled  it  out  after 
the  benediction.  He  repeated  the  at- 
traction till  he  thought  he  had  se- 
cured the  requisite  degree  of  interest. 
One  Sunday  there  was  no  rum.  All 
sat  uneasily  for  about  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  a  chief  rose,  and,  pointing  to 
the  vacancy  by  the  pulpit,  said:  "All 
talkee,  no  drinkee;  no  good;  me  go." 
The  rest  followed  him.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant to  know  that  they  afterwards  made 
a  sandwich  of  the  miscalculating  mis- 
sionary. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Board  has 
increased  rapidly  in  membership,  and 
now  has  a  list  of  1,350  merchants  on 
its  books,  of  whom  an  average  of 
fully  two-thirds  attend  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Board  in  the  magnificent 
building  erected,  in  1864-5,  expressly 
for  their  use,  on  the  site  occupied  by 
the  society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
from  1843  to  1864.  The  fee  for  ad- 
mission to  membership  is  now  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  annual  as- 
sessment on  members  is  about  thirty 


dollars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
finances  of  the  Board  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

This  article  is  prefaced  by  a  por- 
trait of  the  President  of  this  organi- 
zation— Samuel  H.  McCrea,  Esq. — 
a  gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  to 
worthily  represent  the  leading  com- 
mercial association  of  the  West  in 
its  best  aspects.  A  shrewd  business 
man,  with  large  experience,  a  very 
practical  turn  of  mind,  an  unostenta- 
tious manner,  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  all  monopolies,  and  withal  one 
who  has  alwavs  steered  clear  of 
everything  like  gambling  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  one  of  the  best  men  that 
could  have  been  selected  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Western  commercial 
activity ;  while  his  already  tested  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  his  unques- 
tioned fairness,  eminently  qualify  him 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board  and  its  Directors, 

Mr.  McCrea  was  born  on  the  six- 
teenth of  August,  1826,  in  Goshen, 
Orange  county.  New  York;  and 
passed  his  early  life  at  Brighton, 
about  four  miles  east  of  Rochester* 
He  then  spent  several  years  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  1849  removed  to  Califor- 
nia. The  first  winter  of  his  Pacific 
life  was  passed  on  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  lumber  carrying 
tradd.  In  1850  he  entered  on  the 
search  for  gold,  and  followed  the 
business  of  a  miner  for  two  years, 
with  moderate  success,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  wield  a  pick  in  what  is 
now  Calaveras  county.  In  1852  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Opelousas  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  on  Bayou  de  la  Fourche 
— in  the  heart  of  the  sugar  region. 
The  climate  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable possible,  exceeded  only  in 
this  respect  by  that  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  and  it  had  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  induce  any  one  to 
stay  there  longer  than  a  few  weeks. 
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except  under  compulsion.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ckea's  indomitable  spirit  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  he  stayed  "there  nearly 
two  years,  leaving  only  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  then  came 
to  Illinois,  going  first  to  Rockford  (in 
November,  1854),  the  Dixon  Air  Line 
being  then  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  that  neighborhood;  then  went 
to  Sterling  for  a  short  time,  and 
removed  to  Morrison,  Whiteside 
county,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was 
completed  to  that  point.  He  there 
engaged  in  the  grain  and  lumber 
business,  and  shipped  the  first  six- 
teen car-loads  of  grain  that  left  that 
place  for  Chicago.  He  remained 
there  seven  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Chicago,  but  still  retains  his  busi- 
ness connections  at  Morrison  and 
Sterling. 

Since  1862  Mr.  McCrea  has  con- 
ducted the  grain  and  lumber  business 
in  Chicago  on  a  moderately  large 
scale,  in  connection  with  his  Western 
houses.  The  firm  of  McCrea  and  Co. 
own  five  or  six  lumber-yards  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State,  and  keep  them  supplied  princi- 
pally from  Chicago;  while  grain  is  col- 
lected at  all  of  those  points  and  for- 
warded here,  to  be  sold  either  for  the 
firm  or  on  commission.  Being  thus 
largely  identified  with  the  receiving  in- 
terest, he  is  practically  cognizant  of 
the  extent  to  which  there  is  real 
ground  for  the  complaints  which  have 
recently  been  made  against  railroad 
and  warehousing  corporations  in  ref- 
erence to  the  receipt  and  handling  of 
grain,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  under  his  administration  the  dif'- 
ficulties  now  existing  will  be  settled. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Board  are : 
B.  F.  Murphey,  First  Vice-President; 
P.  W.  Dater,  Second  Vice-President; 
Charles  Randolph,  Secretary;  and 
George  Sturges,  Treasurer.  The  pres- 
ent Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of 
R.  Stone,  C.  W.  Kriegh,  D.  H.  Lin- 
coln, R.  W.  Pettitt,  J.  K.  Fisher,  D. 
H.  Denton,  E.  F.  Lawrence,  O.  S. 
Hough,  W.  H.  Goodnow,  and  A.  H. 


Pickering.  In  addition  to  these. 
Committees  of  Arbitration  and  Ap- 
peals, each  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers, are  elected  biennially;  also  a 
Commercial  Committee,  consisting  of 
some  twenty  members,  to  whom  are 
referred  all  subjects  of  a  general  <:har- 
acter  bearing  on  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. The  Committee  of  Arbitra- 
tion is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
justing and  deciding  disputes  between 
members.  The  importance  of  its 
functions  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year  this 
Committee  "arbitrated"  about  one 
hundred  cases,  a  majority  of  which 
would  probably  have  otherwise  been 
carried  into  the  courts,  entailing 
heavy  expense  on  both  parties  to  the 
contest,  and  involving  a  delay  often 
more  injurious  than  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  The  cost  of  arbitration  is  only 
about  thirteen  dollars  where  the 
amount  involved  is  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  case  is 
generally  settled  within  a  few  days, 
either  party  having  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  committee  elected  for  that 
purpose,  but  being  prohibited  from 
appealing  to  the  courts  by  a  sufficient 
bond,  which  is  required  fix>m  all  who 
agree  to  arbitrate.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  power  to  suspend  any 
member  who  fails  or  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  these  committees. 
The  number  of  such  is  very  small. 
The  arbitrators  are  gentlemen  who 
understand  the  points  involved  much 
better  than  an  ordinary  jury  would 
do,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  also  gentlemen,  and  will- 
ing to  abide  the  decision  without  a 
murmur.  Mr.  Randolph,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Board,  and  was  its 
President  during  the  year  ending  in 
April,  1866.  He  has  materially  im- 
proved the  statistics  furnished  to  the 
Board,  and  his  first  annual  report, 
for  the  year  1869,  is  a  model  of  ac- 
curate conciseness,  combined  with 
plenitude  of  information. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  RESCUE. 

THE  following  day,  which  was 
the  fourth  since  our  shipwreck; 
the  weather  was  very  fine  again. 
But,  though  we  could  warm  ourselves 
in  the  sun,  our  weakness  became 
alarming.  We  were  quiet; — there 
was  no  wine  left.  At  last  Lambesq 
and  the  sailor  had  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Purpurin  had  lost  his 
memory,  and  no  longer  recited  verses. 
Bellamare,  Leon,  Marco  and  myself 
entered  the  little  shelter  reserved 
for  the  ladies.  Imperia  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  them  by  her  unal- 
terable patience.  She  sustained  her 
comrades  as  Bellamare  sustained  his 
companions.  "Stay  here  with  us," 
she  said ;  "we  are  neither  sick  nor  fret- 
ful. Look  at  us !  We  have  dressed, 
and  have  arranged  our  drawing-room 
for  the  reception  of  our  friends.  It 
seems  to  us  impossible  that  no  help 
should  arrive  to-day  —  the  weather  is 
so  beautiful!  R^gine,  who  has  be- 
come almost  a  saint  for  fear  of  dy- 
ing, imagines  that  she  is  fasting  vol- 
untarily in  order  to  atone  for  her  old 
sins.  Lucinde  has  found  again  her 
looking-glass  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  first  disorder,  and  thinks  that  her 
present  paleness  is  very  becoming  to 
her.  Our  little  Anna  has  recovered 
almost  entirely;  and  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  talk  as  though  we 
were  behind  the  scenes  in  an  inter- 
lude, without  remembering  that  we 
are  not  here  for  our  pleasure." 

"  Ladies,"  replied  Bellamare  grave- 
ly, "we  accept  your  kind  invitation, 
provided  that  your  programme  be 
serious.  Let  us  have  a  little  music! 
The   box    with  our    musical   instru- 


ments is  here; — it  serves  you  for  a 
bed,  ladies,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Let  us  open  it,  and  let  each  one  play 
what  he  can."  ' 

He  gave  me  the  violin,  and  took 
the  bass-viol  for  himself.  Marco  got 
hold  of  the  cymbals,  and  Leon  of  the 
fiute.  All  of  us  were  musicians,  more 
or  less;  for  in  those  localities  where 
they  did  not  understand  French,  we 
sang  comic  operas  and  furnished  the 
orchestra  ourselves. 

The  effect  of  our  concert  was  to 
make  us  burst  into  tears.  Purpurin, 
attracted  by  the  music,  came  to  em- 
brace the  knees  of  his  master,  assur- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"To  the  end  of  the  world!"  re- 
plied Bellamare,  sadly.  "It  would 
seem  that  we  are  pretty  near  there 
now!" 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Imperia,  "re- 
member our  programme!  Purpurin 
has  well  spoken ;  all  of  us  shall  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  with  you, — but 
we  will  come  back,  too ! " 

And  then  she  commenced  to  sing 
and  to  dance,  taking  us  by  the  hand ; 
and  we  followed  her  example  without 
remembering  anything,  and  without 
being  aware  of  the  weakness  of  our 
legs.  But  a  few  moments  after,  we 
were  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and 
fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  first.  Imperia  was  near 
me.  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  and 
embraced  her  passionately,  without 
knowing  what  I  was  doing. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said  to 
me,  in  a  tone  of  terror.  "  What  has 
befallen  you,  sir?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied,  "save  that  I 
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feel  myself  dying,  and  that  I  do  not 
want  to  die  without  having  told  you 
the  truth.  I  adore  you !  it  is  for  your 
sake  that  I  have  gone  upon  the  stage ! 
You  are  everything  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  love  anyone  but  you  in 
eternity.'* 

I  do  not  know  what  else  I  may 
have  said  to  her.  I  was  delirious.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  spoke  to  her  a 
long  while  and  in  a  loud  voice,  which, 
however,  awakened  nobody.  Bella- 
mare,  dressed  like  "Crispin,"  lay  mo- 
tionless and  inert  by  our  side ;  Leon, 
in  a  Russian  costume,  rested  his  head 
on  the  knees  of  Marco,  who  had 
wrapped  himself  in  a  Roman  toga.  I 
looked  at  them  with  amazement. 

"Look  here!'*  said  I  to  Imperia; 
"the  play  is  at  an  end.  All  the  ac- 
tors are  dead.  It  was  a  burlesque; 
and  we  shall  die,  too — both  of  us. 
For  that  reason  I  have  told  you  the 
secret,  the  great  secret  of  my  rd/e 
and  of  my  life.  I  love  you, — I  love 
you  desperately ;  I  love  you  so  as  to 
die  from  it,  and  I  really  am  dying 
from  it." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  wept.  And 
1  went  quite  mad. 

"But  this  must  terminate  now,'* 
said  I,  laughingly;  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
wanted  to  hurl  her  into  the  sea.  But 
1  lost  my  consciousness;  and  of  the 
two  days  that  then  followed,  I  have 
retained  but  a  vague  recollection. 
There  was  neither  gayety,  nor  anger, 
nor  sadness.  We  were  either  quite 
dejected  or  quite  indifferent.  The  tide 
brought  us  some  ruins  covered  with 
miserable  moUusks,  which  prevented 
us  from  starving,  and  which  we  gath- 
ered with  an  astonishing  indolence, 
so  sure  were  we  that  we  should  perish 
sooner  or  later. 

Some  drops  of  rain  fell,  but  hardly 
relieved  our  thirst.  Some  of  us  did 
not  even  want  to  profit  by  this  slight 
relief,  which  reawakened  the  subdued 
desire  to  live.  I  hardly  remember 
my  impressions,  and  recall  only  cer- 
tain fixed  ideas.  Imperia  was  inces- 
san^y  in  my  dreams — for  I  was  con- 


tinually slumbering.  When  Bella- 
mare,  who  still  resisted  this  depres- 
sion, tried  to  rouse  me  a  little,  I 
no  longer  distinguished  fiction  from 
reality;  and  believing  that  he  called 
me  for  the  performance,  I  asked  him 
for  the  first  word ;  —  or  I  imagined  that 
I  was  with  him  in  the  famous  Blue 
Chamber,  and  I  would  then  speak  to 
him  in  an  undertone.  I  believe  that 
I  again  revealed  my  love  to.  Imperia, 
but  that  she  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend me.  The  poor  child  seemed  to 
imagine  herself  making  embroidery- 
work;  for  her  stiff  and  transparent 
fingers  moved  in  the  empty  air. 

One  morning — I  could  not  tell 
which  morning  it  was — I  felt  that 
a  powerful  arm  lifted  me  and  carried 
me  off  like  a  child.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  found  my  face  close  to  a 
tanned  face,  which  I  kissed  without 
knowing  why ;  for  I  did  not  recognize 
it.    But  it  was  that  of  Moranbois. 

We  had  passed  seven  nights  and 
six  days  on  our  rock,  between  life 
and  death.  All  that  then  happened 
to  me  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
from  my  personal  recollection,  for  I 
was  deprived  of  consciousness  for 
more  than  a  week ;  but  I  learned  all 
from  Bellamare  and  Moranbois. 

During  the  last  night  of  our  martyr- 
dom on  the  Devil's  Rock,  Bellamare 
had  suddenly  been  awakened  by  the 
sailor  who  wanted  to  strangle  him  in 
order  to  eat  him.  He  had  defended 
himself,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle 
had  been  his  enemy's  fall  into  the 
sea.  The  fellow  had  not  reappeared 
on  the  surface,  and  nobody  had 
mourned  for  him,  except  Lambesq, 
who  had  regretted  that  Bellamare, 
after  having  killed  the  wretch  in  self- 
defence,  had  thrown  his  body  to  the 
fish.  Lambesq  had  not  recoiled  from 
the  alternative  of  eating  human  fiesh ; 
and  had  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
he  would  certainly  have  attacked  us. 

But  the  voyage  of  Moranbois  must 
be  of  more  interest;  and  I  will  now 
relate  what  happened  to  him  from 
the  moment  he  embarked  on  his  raft. 
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Hardly  had  he  escaped  the  surf, 
which  was  beating  fesurfuUy  against 
the  rocks,  when  he  felt  himself  car- 
ried out  into  the  sea  by  an  extraordi- 
nary and  incomprehensible  current. 
The  master  could  not  explain  it,  and 
said  that  such  a  thing  had  never  oc- 
curred before  in  the  Adriatic. 

Upon  reaching  the  shore — where 
our  friend,  after  twenty  hours  of  des- 
perate struggling,  arrived  alone,  and 
was  thrown  upon  the  rocks  with  the 
ruins  of  the  raft  and  the  corpses  of 
his  two  companions — he  compre- 
hended what  had  occurred.  An 
earthquake,  which  we  had  not  no- 
ticed at  the  moment  of  our  ship- 
wreck, had  struck  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia  violently,  and  changing,  per- 
haps, the  submarine  configuration  of 
the  rocks  upon  which  we  had  been 
wrecked,  had  produced  a  high  flood 
and  a  gale  which  had  lasted  several 
days. 

Moranbois  had  been  thrown  on  a 
miserable  little  island  inhabited  by 
some  poor  fishermen.  He  was  picked 
up  by  them  more  than  half  dead.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours  he  could,  however, 
explain  himself  by  his  gestures;  for 
they  understood  neither  French  nor 
Italian.  All  that  he  could  obtain 
from  them  was  a  passage  to  another 
island,  where  he  met  with  the  same  ob- 
stacles in  making  himself  understood 
and  the  same  difHculties  in  reaching 
the  continent.  This  country  has  for- 
merly been  wasted  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes, one  of  which  has  entirely 
destroyed  the  splendid  city  of  Ra- 
gusa — the  second  Venice,  as  it  was 
proudly  called.  Moranbois  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shore  much  more 
alarmed  on  their  own  account  than 
ready  to  render  shipwrecked  persons 
their  assistance.  He  dragged  him-r 
self  along  until  he  reached  Gravosa, 
a  suburb  of  Ragusa;  and  there,  yield- 
ing to  fatigue,  anger,  and  despair,  he 
fell  so  sick  that  they  carried  him  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  believed  his 
death  to  be  approaching,  without  be* 
ing  able  to  save  us. 


When  he  applied  to  the  local  au- 
thorities and  gave  an  account  of  our 
situation,  they  took  him  for  a  fool,  so 
much  excited  was  he  by  fever  or 
despair.  His  tale  appeared  improb- 
able, and  they  talked  of  locking  him 
up.  You  can  well  imagine  that  his 
manner  of  speaking,  habitually  not 
very  polite,  had  assumed,  under  the 
trying  circumstances,  an  energy  which 
did  not  prepossess  in  his  favor.  They 
suspected  him  of  an  intention  to  take 
out  a  vessel  on  a  vain  search  for  im- 
aginary friends,  and  then  to  deliver 
her  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  They 
even  spoke  of  indicting  him  for  the 
murder  of  the  master  of  the  "  Alcyon." 
When  he  had  at  last  regained  his  se- 
renity, and  when  the  gale  had  abated, 
he  hired  a  craft,  whose  crew  made  fun 
of  him  and  led  him  astray,  without  ap- 
proaching the  rocks  where  he  desired 
to  go.  When  he  had  at  last  found 
our  refuge,  he  could  not  penetrate  the 
basin,  except  with  a  little  life-boat 
which  he  had  taken  along. 

All  this  will  explain  why  he  did  not 
reach  us  until  the  moment  when  we 
had  abandoned  all  hope  and  all  de- 
sire to  struggle  for  our  lives.  I  must 
except  Bellamare,  whose  clear  recol- 
lections proved  to  us  that  he  had  not 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  watch  over  us 
and  to  judge  of  our  situation. 

The  craft  brought  us  to  Ragusa; 
and  it  was  there  that,  after  several 
days,  I  recovered  my  memory  and 
my  consciousness.  1  was  very  sick, 
indeed;  and  my  young  and  robust 
body,  which  required  more  food,  had 
brought  upon  me  even  greater  trials 
than  on  the  others.  Moranbois  had 
recovered  his  strength  in  two  days. 
Anna  was  still  too  feeble  to  sit  up. 
Lambesq  was  physically  welt  but 
morally  he  was  worse  off  than  any  of 
us,  for  he  continued  to  believe  him- 
self on  the  rock  and  to  lament  stu- 
pidly. Lucinde  swore  that  she  would 
never  again  leave  the  solid  earth; 
and,  bent  over  her  looking-glass,  she 
lamented  the  length  of  her  nose, 
which  was  more  apparent  on  account 
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of  the  falling-off  of  her  cheeks.  R^ne 
was,  .on  the  contrary,  very  gay  and 
full  of  fun ;  while  Leon  was  as  grave 
as  ever,  but  rather  bilious,  and  even 
more  of  a  misanthropist  than  before. 
Marco  had  grown  more  sensible  and 
more  affectionate, — he  spoke  only  of 
the  others  and  forgot  himself  entirely ; 
while  Purpurin  had  almost  lost  his 
speech  with  his  wits — upon  which 
unhoped-for  accident  Moranbois  com- 
plimented him  sincerely. 

As  to  Imperia,  who  interested  ihe 
more  than  all  the  rest,  she  was  as 
mysterious  in  her  exhaustion  as  in 
everything  else.  She  had  suffered 
less  than  her  companions,  thanks  to 
the  little  fovors  which  I  and  Bella- 
mare  had  compelled  her  to  accept. 
But  her  mind  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone a  peculiar  commotion.  She 
had  been  less  sick,  but  she  was  more 
affected,  and  would  not  permit  any 
one  to  speak  of  our  past  hardships 
and  sufferings.  "  She  has  been  sub* 
lime  to  the  last,"  said  Bellamare  to 
me,  when  I  evinced  my  surprise; 
"she  thought  only  of  us,  and  never  of 
herself.  At  present,  a  reaction  takes 
place ;  she  pays  for  the  excess  of  her 
devotion ;  she  hates  all  of  us  a  little 
for  the  immense  amount  of  care  and 
trpuble  we  have  caused  her.  As 
sweet  and  patient  she  was  when  we 
were  dying,  as  irritable  and  exacting 
she  is  now  since  we  are  recovering. 
Let  us  not  heed  it!  In  a  few  days 
the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 
Dame  Nature  is  an  implacable  sov- 
ereign. Devotion  tames  her,  but  she 
reasserts  her  rights  as  soon  as  this 
great  stimulant  has  ceased  to  act." 

Imperia  indeed  recovered  her  equi- 
librium in  a  few  days,  except  toward 
myself.  She  seemed  to  have  lost 
her  confidence,  and  appeared  at  mo- 
ments even  fault-finding  and  scorn- 
ful. What  had  occurred  during  the 
days  of  my  delirium?  I  could  not 
remember  what  I  had  said  to  her. 
But  did  she  know  ?  Did  she  remem- 
ber? And  might  she  not  attribute 
my  transports  to  the  fever  then  de- 


vouring me?  I  did  not  dare  to  ask 
her,  for  fear  of  recalling  to  her  mem- 
ory a  circumstance  which  she  had 
perhaps  forgotten.  I  was  too  weak 
to  feel  myself  in  love  with  her,  and  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had 
never  loved  her.  It  is  certain  that  all 
of  us  had  singularly  fallen  away  and 
cooled  down.  When  we  were  re- 
united for  the  first  time  on  the  terrace 
of  a  little  villa  which  we  had  rented 
on  the  wooded  hill  overlooking  the 
harbor,  it  was  not  the  leanness  and 
paleness  of  our  faces  which  struck 
me,  for  they  were  less  frightful  al- 
ready than  they  had  been  on  our 
rock ;  but  it  was  an  expression  com- 
mon to  all,  and  establishing,  so  to 
speak,  a  kind  of  ^atmily  resemblance 
on  faces  utterly  unlike  one  another. 
We  had  large  and  round,  almost  ter- 
rified eyes ;  and  by  a  pitiable  contrast,' 
a  dull  smile  shrivelled  our  trembling 
lips.  All  of  us  were  a  little  stammer- 
ing, and  more  or  less  deaf.  With 
some,  the  latter  affection  did  not  pass 
off  for  a  long  while  after. 

Bellamare,  who  had  not  rested  a 
single  instant — watching  over  all  of 
us  and  nursing  us  with  scrupulous 
care — began  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
prolonged  fatigue  at  the  very  moment 
when  ours  passed  off.  We  had  been 
about  two  weeks  in  this  little  village, 
on  a  charming  hill,  in  sight  of  the 
beautiful  blue  and  gray  mountains 
which  encircle  it,  and  as  yet  not  one 
of  us  felt  strong  enough  to  work  or  to 
travel.  Since  we  had  left  Ancona  we 
had  made  no  money  and  had  spent  a 
good  deal,  as  Bellamare  had  spared 
none  to  hasten  our  recovery.  Our 
financial  situation  grew  every  day 
more  embarrassing,  and  Moranbois* 
brow  more  gloomy.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  no  alarm.  I  had  my  little 
fortune  in  my  belt,  and  considered 
that  this  treasure  was  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  manager  and  the  troupe  as 
soon  as  the  cash-box  might  be  en- 
tirely empty. 

But  the  salvation  was  not  to  come 
from  me.     One    evening,  when  we 
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were  taking  our  coffee  in  the  orchard, 
a  yonng  man  of  commanding  stature 
but  very  slim  waist,  fine  countenance, 
and  a  figure  in  which  grace  was 
blended  with  majesty,  and  magnifi- 
cently dressed  in  gold  and  purple, 
appeared  before  us  and  asked  for  the 
manager  of  the  troupe. 

"It  is  I,"  replied  Bellamare;  "and 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  guardian  of  this 
villa  has  authorized  me  in  your  name 
to  install  myself  here  with  my  poor 
shipwrecked  invalids,  without  requir- 
ing any  money  in  advance;  but  we 
shall " 

'•  That  is  not  the  point  in  question," 
replied  the  brilliant  person ;  "  I  do  not 
rent  this  house,  I  lend  it  to  you." 

"But,  sir, " 

"Speak  no  more  about  it, — you 
would  offend  me.  I  am  Prince  Kle- 
menti,  a  man  considered  wealthy  in 
this  country,  but  poor  in  your  own, 
where  people  have  other  wants,  other 
habits,  but  other  expenses,  too.  I 
have  been  educated  in  Paris,  where 
my  mother  was  born.  I  love  the  the- 
atre, of  which  I  have  long  since  been 
deprived;  and  I  consider  actors  as 
men  of  merit  and  learning,  who  are 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. My  visit  has  no  other  object 
than  that  of  inviting  you  to  spend 
the  spring  in  our  mountains,  where 
you  will  promptly  recover  your  health 
in  a  salubrious  climate,  in  the  midst 
of  men  whom  you  will  delight  by 
your  talents  and  charm  by  your  so- 
ciety." 

Bellamare,  highly  flattered  by  this 
graceful  invitation,  consulted  us  with 
his  eyes;  and,  reading  our  approval, 
promised  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  prince  in  a  few  days,  as  soon 
as  we  should  be  well  enough  to  play 
and  to  sing. 

"No,  no,"  resumed  Klementi;  "I 
do  not  want  to  wait.  I  shall  take  you 
along  now,  and  you  may  take  all  the 
rest  and  repose  you  want  at  my  resi- 
dence. You  will  not  play  until  you 
feel  like  it,  or  not  at  all  if  you  are  iu>t 


disposed.  I  consider  you  still  as 
shipwrecked  invalids,  in  whom, I  feel 
interested,  and  whom  I  desire  to 
make  my  friends  until  I  can  make 
them  my  actors." 

His  graceful  and  amiable  manners, 
the  pleasant  and  persuasive  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his 
conversation,  charmed  us  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  consented  at  last  to 
proceed  early  the  next  morning  to 
his  principality,  which  he  said  was 
but  one  day's  journey  distant  from 
Ragusa. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ADVENTURES  IN  MONTENEGRO. 

At  Ragusa,  whither  we  were  trans- 
ported in  carriages,  a  hearty  break- 
fast awaited  us,  and  then  we  were  in- 
vited to  visit  the  palaces  of  the  Doges 
before  mounting  the  stage-coaches 
which  were  to  convey  us  into  the 
country.  The  road  to  the  mountains 
ascended  gently  through  beautiful 
groves,  and  afforded  us  admirable 
views  at  every  turn. .  For  the  first 
time  we  grew  again  merry  and  care- 
less, and  prepared  to  undergo  what- 
ever came.  A  journey  over  valleys 
and  mountains  was  a  thing  we  de- 
lighted in,  and  the  dangers  through 
which  we  had  just  passed  vanished 
like  horrible  dreams  from  our  mem- 
ory. 

But  after  a  short  drive,  the  wagon- 
road  ceased,  and  nothing  but  a  very 
tedious  pathway  remained.  The  car- 
riages were  sent  back  to  town.  The 
boxes  and  the  baggage  were  entrusted 
to  carriers,  who  agreed  to  carry  them 
over  on  their  arms  within  two  days. 
Mules,  conducted  by  women  in  a 
ragged  though  picturesque  costume, 
were  waiting  for  us  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which  we  had  to  climb 
on  foot.  I  did  so  with  pleasure,  as  I 
felt  that  my  legs,  instead  of  refusing 
their  service,  gained  strength  at  every 
step ;  but  I  feared,  both  for  Bellamare 
and  for  Imperia,  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  journey,  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  which  proclaimed  it  to  be  full 
of  hardships  and  severe  toil.  And 
such  it  really  proved  to  be.  At  first 
our  women  were  afraid  at  finding 
themselves  perched  upon  mules  on 
narrow  pathways,  causing  giddiness, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  other 
women,  who  did  not  cease  to  prattle 
and  to  laugh,  hardly  holding  the  bri- 
dles of  their  mules,  and  allowing  them 
to  keep  close  to  the  verge  of  terrible 
precipices.  Gradually,  however,  our 
actresses  relied  on  these  robust  moun- 
tain-women— who  do  all  the  hard 
work,  while  the  men  are  engaged  in 
continual  warfare.  But  our  fatigue 
was  extreme;  for  in  this  manner  we 
had  to  make  twenty  miles,  always 
bent  forward  or  backward  on  our 
steeds,  and  unable  to  breathe  but  at 
short  gin tervals  and  on  level  ground. 
Leon,  Marco,  and  myself  preferred 
to  march,  but  we  had  to  walk  very 
fast.  The  Prince,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  steed,  which  he  governed 
with  brilliant  maestriat  headed  the 
procession  with  two  long-mustached 
servants,  who.  were  running  behind 
him  on  foot,  with  carabines  on  their 
shoulders  and  their  belts  stocked  with 
cutlasses  and  pistols.  The  women, 
proud  of  their  strength  and  their 
courage,  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
follow  them  at  a  short  distance.  We 
marched  in  the  rear,  tired  and  em- 
barrassed by  our  horses  and  mules, 
which  would  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  dragged  by  the  bridle — they 
were  too  full  of  ardor  and  emulation ; 
— but  which,  wishing  all  the  time  to 
pass  before  us,  rolled  perfect  ava- 
lanches of  rocks  between  our  legs. 
Lambesq  got  angry  at  his  mule, 
which,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  his  blows, 
lost  its  head  and  rolled  into  the  abyss. 
The  Prince  and  his  escort  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  it.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  get  out  of  the  defile  before 
night-fall;  we  were  dying  with  thirst, 
for  the  chalky  mountains  did  not  offer 
the  smallest  streamlet  to  our  burning 
lips. 
At  last,  toward  evenings  we  entered 


a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  desolate  rocks.  A  large 
house,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  whence 
lights  proceeded,  appeared  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  hill.  '  It  looked  like  a 
vast  convent,  and  such  it  really  was. 
'Our  Prince  held  the  rank  of  a  bishop, 
though  \i%  was  a  layman ;  and  this  an- 
tique monastery,  where  his  ancestors 
had  ruled  as  princes,  had  become  his 
own  residence  as  a  bishop. 

We  expected  to  see  issuing  from 
this  vast  building  a  long  procession 
of  monks.  But  we  found  upon  our 
arrival  that  there  was  but  a  single 
priest  within  its  walls,  who  superin- 
tended the  department  of  pharmacy 
and  the  kitchen.  The  rest  of  the 
holy  community  had  been  transf[erred 
to  another  convent  which  the  Prince 
had  built  for  them  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  first.  The  latter  he  had  re- 
built and  fortified.  It  was  therefore 
quite  a  citadel;  and  a  dozen  skulls, 
adorning .  the  crown  of  one  of  the 
towers,  bore  witness  to  the  summary 
justice  of  the  bishop-warrior. 

He  had  vassals,  like  a  baron  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  these  warlike  vas- 
sals were  rather  his  masters  than  his 
clients.  He  was  a  fervent  Christian, 
and  he  had  a  harem  of  veiled  women 
who  were  never  to  be  seen.  His  sub- 
jects, some  twelve  hundi:ed  in  num- 
ber, belonged  to  perhaps  twenty  dif- 
ferent nationalities ;  and  as  to  creed, 
at  least  as  many  were  represented 
among  them.  The  Prince  owned 
also  a  village — that  is  to  say,  an  en- 
campment of  idolatrous  Tchinganos, 
wiio,  it  was  said,  sacrificed  rats  and 
owls  to  an  unknown  God. 

We  were  altogether  installed  into 
two  rooms«  which  were,  however,  vast 
enough  for  the  equestrian  exercise  of 
a  circus.  Curtains  of  oriental  manu- 
facture, a  little  faded,  but  still  mag- 
nificent, divided  the  chamber  of  the 
ladies  into  several  compartments,  and 
permitted  each  of  them  to  have  her 
own  room.  The  gentlemen's  apart- 
ment was  divided  by  an  enormous 
mat  of  aives  into  two  parts,  one  for 
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sleeping,  the  other  for  walking.  As 
for  beds,  there  was  a  profusion  of 
lounges  and  cushions,  but  no  more 
sheets  and  counterpanes  than  in  the 
Blue  Chamber  of  Blois. 

The  Prince  disappeared,  after  bid- 
ding us  good  night;  and  the  monk- 
cook  brought  in  coffee  and  preserves. 
We  thought  it  was  customary  to  take 
these  before  supper,  and  waited  for 
the  latter,  but  it  did  not  appear.  We 
fell  upon  the  preserves;  and,  being 
much  fatigued,  contented  ourselves 
with  them  in  the  hope  of  being  com- 
pensated by  the  breakfast  in  the 
morning. 

At  day -break  I  started  with  Leon  to 
look  at  the  country.  The  scenery 
was  admirable — an  oasis  of  verdure 
in  a  frame  of  grand  escarpments, 
crowned  with  summits  which  were 
still  covered  with  snow.  In  the  ro- 
seate mountains  towering  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  recognized  the  Alps,  which 
we  had  had  leisure  to  admire  during 
our.  captivity  on  the  rock. 

The  valley  which  the  manor-house 
overlooked  was  a  long  prairie,  which 
we  crossed,  in  order  to  see  beyond. 
This  beautiful  meadow,  bordered  with 
blossoming  almond  trees,  seemed  to 
be  closed  up  by  a  steep  wall  of  white 
chalk.  The  numerous  valleys  enclosed 
in  the  strange  net-work  of  these  Alps 
communicated  with  each  other  by 
means  of  narrow  passes ;  and  a  little 
climbing  enabled  us  to  penetrate  into 
another  valley,  larger  than  the  first 
and  well  cultivated,  which  formed  the 
best  part  of  the  Prince's  domain.  A 
charming  little  lake  received  the 
waters  issuing  from  a  grotto,  and  did 
not  return  them  to  the  surface.  Leon 
explained  to  me  that  it  v/3Lsa.^onor — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  numerous 
subterranean  rivers  which  reveal  and 
hide,  from  place  to  place,  their  myste^ 
rious  course  in  this  inaccessible  coun- 
try whose  geography  has  never  been 
written. 

This  lake  made  the  wealth  of  Prince 
Klementi;  for  drought  is  both  the 
scourge  of  these  countries  and  the 


guarantee  of  their  independence. 
There  exist,  I  have  been  told,  consid- 
erable tracts,  veritable  deserts,  where 
hostile  armies  cannot  take  the  field 
from  want  of  water. 

Upon  our  return  we  found  Bella- 
mare  expostulating  with  the  monk- 
cook  for  a  more  substantial  breakfast 
than  the  supper  of  the  preceding 
night.  The  cook  excused  himself, 
and  said  that  dinner  would  be  ready 
by  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he  had  no 
orders  for  previous  meals.  He  in- 
formed us  that  the  Prince  had  left  the 
house  early  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  organize  the  review  of  his  army, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  which  his  Highness  probably  in- 
tended to  honor  us  with. 

Our  actresses,  informed  of  the  cele- 
bration which  was  being  prepared  for 
us,  dressed  as  nicely  as  they  could, 
and  the  gentlemen  tried  to  outdo 
them.  At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the 
Prince  appeared  in  the  full  splendor 
of  his  warlike  attire  of  velvet,  gold, 
and  jewels.  He  was  so  beautiful  that 
he  seemed  just  to  have  issued  from 
the  charmed  box  of  one  of  the  Genu. 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  He  con- 
ducted us  upon  the  platform  of  the 
entrance-tower;  and  it  was  there  that 
the  human  skulls,  which  the  women 
had  not  yet  noticed,  struck  them  with 
horror  and  disgust.  Imperia,  to  whom 
the  Prince  had  offered  his  arm,  and 
who  led  the  company,  suppressed  a 
cry;  and,  precipitately  leaving  her 
guide,  rushed  toward  the  stairs,  call- 
ing to  her  companions :  *'  Not  there ! 
Do  not  go  there !    That  is  horrible !  ** 

The  Prince  smiled  at  the  horror 
which  his  fair  guests  manifested;  he 
seemed  surprised,  irritated,  offended. 
But  he  could  not  induce  them  to  re- 
main longer  on  a  spot  so  strangely 
ornamented. 

After  vainly  endeavoring  to  calm 
the  terror  of  his  lady-guests  by  most 
emphatically  declaring  that  the  skulls 
of  Turks  were  not  human  skulls,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  manoeuvre,  and  conducted 
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us  to  another  tower  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  spectacle  we  witnessed  was 
magnificent.  The  army  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  but  what 
class  of  men?  They  were  all  tall, 
lean,  elegant,  splendidly  dressed,  well 
armed,  and  admirable  horsemen. 
Their  little  horses,  nervous  and  swift 
like  the  horses  of  Cossacks,  seemed  to 
consume  the  space.  They  executed 
several  brilliant  manoeuvres,  imitated 
difficult  cavalry  charges,  rode  down 
and  up  again,  in  the  same  gallop,  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  valley,  cleared 
ei\ormous  ditches,  and  suddenly  halted 
in  admirable  order  after  a  steeple- 
chase which  had  caused  us  to  tremble 
with  fear. 

The  Prince  participated  in  these 
and  other  not  less  brilliant  manoeu- 
vres, and  showed  in  all  an  address 
and  dexterity  which  shed  a  fresh  lus- 
tre on  his  grace  and  beauty.  A  Ho- 
meric feast  afterwards  reunited  all  the 
warriors  on  the  green  lawn.  Twenty 
sheep,  roasted  entire,  were  served. 
Officers  and  privates,  seated  on  the 
grass,  without  distinction  of  rank,  ate 
very  gravely  and  very  nicely  with 
their  fingers  without  soiling  their 
beautiful  costumes.  And  we  partici- 
pated in  the  dinner  with  the  resolute- 
ness of  men  who  did  not  want  to 
begin  anew  the  ^ting  of  the  Devil's 
Rock. 

At  night,  after  the  whole  army  had 
dispersed  and  returned  to  their  moun- 
tain-homes, we  re-entered  the  con- 
vent. The  drawbridge  was  raised, 
and,  as  usual,  the  titde  fortress  was 
rigidly  shut  up  firom  all  communica- 
tion from  without.  We  were  then 
not  in  the  least  alarmed  by  the  idea 
of  being  prisoners  for  the  night,  for 
nobody  foresaw  how  tmpleasant  this 
might  become. 

When  Brother  Ischirion  brought  us 
our  excellent  Turkish  coffee  and  the 
eternal  preserves,  which  were  to  suf- 
fice for  our  meals  after  dinner,  he  in- 
formed us  that  the  Prince  had  kept 
with  him  the  principal  chiefe  of  his 


army,  and  that  they  were  holding 
council  together  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
convent. 

"God  knows,"  he  added,  in  an  em- 
phatic and  pathetic  tone,  "what  sun- 
beam or  what  thunderbolt  may  issue 
from  this  conference!  Either  peace 
or  war  will  be  the  result  of  it !  '* 

"War  with  the  Turks?"  asked  Bel- 
lamare.  "  Do  you  attack  them  occa- 
sionally?" 

"Every  year,"  replied  the  monk; 
"  and  the  favorable  season  for  taking 
a  fort  or  conquering  a  pass  is  near  at 
hand.  May  heaven  grant  that  it 
wo  n't  be  done  before  two  months,  for 
at  that  time  our  lake  will  be  dry ;  the 
excellent  fish  which  abound  in  it  will 
have  receded  with  it  into  the  caverns ; 
and  the  enemy,  finding  nothing  to  eat 
nor  to  drink  in  the  country,  will  not 
dare  to  march  up  to  our  neighbor- 
hood, the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  How  do  you  live  during  the  sum- 
mer?" asked  Bellamare. 

"Our  gracious  ipaster,  the  Prince," 
replied  the  monk,  "goes  every  sum- 
mer either  to  Trieste  or  to  Venice,  and 
the  rest  of  us  drink  sour  milk  and  eat 
cheese  firied  in  butter,  like  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  prairie." 

We  now  proposed  to  spend  a  gay 
evening ;  but  we  first  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  really  could  feel  at  home ; 
whether  we  might  be  boisterous  and 
noisy  without  molesting  our  host  and 
without  disturbing  the  solemnity  of 
his  council  of  war. 

Bellamare,  Leon,  Marco,  Imperia,*— 
Lucinde  and  1  marching  at  their  head 
with  a  torch, — resolved  to  make  an 
exploring  expedition  through  this  ro- 
mantic convent,  which  as  yet  was  a 
mystery  to  us.  Our  rooms  gave  ac- 
cess to  a  bastion,  overlooked  by  an- 
other crenellated  construction,  where 
a  sentinel  was  stationed  night  and 
day.  The  presence  of  this  sentinel, 
and  his  regular  step,  had  something 
embarrassing  and  irritating  for  us. 
The  prospect  was  gloomy  and  the 
night  was  cold.    We  therefore  looked 
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out  for  a  more  propitious  scene  for  our 
pranks;  and,  passing  through  long 
corridors,  narrow  vaults,  and  mys- 
terious flights  of  stairs,  which  often 
issued  among  ruins — for  part  of  the 
convent  lay  in  ruins,  —  we  discovered 
at  last  the  library,  which  was  very 
fine  and  entirely  deprived  of  its  ven- 
erable books,  which  had  been,  to- 
gether with  the  printing-office,  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  convent.  A  Turkish 
guitar,  without  its  chords-— or  rather 
chord,  for  the  guzla  has  but  one  — 
several  long  muskets  out  of  order,  old 
divans  placed  at  hazard,  broken  chairs 
and  tables; — in  short,  a  thousand 
things  carelessly  thrown  together  and 
covered  with  centenary  dust,  bore 
witness  to  the  complete  solitude  of 
this  hall,  which  was  vast  as  a  church 
and  well  lighted  by  high  arched  win- 
dows, through  which  the  moon  at  this 
hour  shed  a  sepulchral  light  upon  the 
pavement.  The  women  declared  that 
they  should  die  with  fear  in  such  a 
dismal  place,  and  that  we  ought  to  go 
somewhere  else. 

*'Look  here!"  said  Lucinde,  sud- 
denly. "On  that  shelf  I  see  a  quan- 
tity of  wax  candles ;  they  would  afford 
us  an  illumination.  Get  them,  if  you 
please,  gentlemen ! " 

Marco  had  just  got  hold  of  the  can- 
dles, when  we  heard  somebody  walk- 
ing in  the  gallery  which  opened  in 
the  depth  of  the  library.  We  recog- 
i^ized  the  slow  and  dragging  step  of 
Brother  Ischirion,  who  audibly  came 
nearer.  We  extinguished  our  torch 
and  hid  ourselves  either  behind  the 
lounges  or  the  piles  of  cushions  scat- 
tered everywhere.  Marco,  cowering 
on  his  bench,  got  ready  to  blow  out 
the  lamp  of  the  monk  as  soon  as  the 
latter  should  be  near  enough.  We 
intended  rather  to  frighten  him  than 
to  let  him  discover  our  curiosity.  But 
it  was  he  that  caused  our  blood  to  cur- 
dle by  the  strange  scene  of  which  he 
made  us  the  witnesses. 

He  carried  a  basket,  which  seemed 
to  be  very  heavy,  and  walked  slowly, 
raising  his  lamp  in  order  to  find  his 


way  through  the  obstruction  of  old 
furniture.  When  he  was  quite  close 
to  us,  he  halted  before  a  closet  con- 
taining the  small  libraiy  of  the  Prince. 
Thereupon,  always  holding  his  lamp 
and  placing  his  basket  near  by,  he 
took  out  of  the  latter,  one  after  the 
other,  the  twelve  skulls  which  we  had 
seen  on  the  tower.  Then  he  placed 
and  arranged  with  care — one  might 
say  with  love — these  hideous  trophies 
on  the  most  prominent  shelf.  AH 
this  was  done  with  his  hands,  which 
prepared  the  meals  both  of  his  master 
and  of  ourselves.  Then  he  looked  at 
them  with  attention,  rearranged  them 
as  though  they  had  been  dishes  on  a 
table,  and  with  his  noduled  fingers  ran 
through  the  beards  which  still  clung 
to  the  chins. 

The  poor  devil  had  but  obeyed  the 
Prince,  who,  desiring  to  please  our 
ladies,  had  ordered  him  to  hide  these 
heads,  but  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve them  carefully  in  his  museum. 
But  the  coolness  with  which  he  per- 
formed this  lugubrious  occupation 
irritated  Marco,  who,  while  imitating 
the  cry  of  an  owl,  hurled  at  him  a 
handful  of  wax  candles,  and  precipi- 
tately jumped  from  the  wooden  bench 
with  the  intention  of  whipping  him. 
But  we  interfered.  The  unfortunate 
monk,  prostrate  on  the  pavement,  in- 
voked, in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice, 
all  the  saints  and  all  the  gods  of  the 
Slavonic  Paradise,  and  endeavored  to 
exorcise  the  demons  and  sorcerers. 
His  lamp  had  fallen  from  his  hands 
and  smoked  in  the  folds  of  his  gown. 
We  could  make  our  escape  without 
being  seen,  and  did  so,  each  imitating^ 
according  to  his  special  talent,  the 
cries  of  various  animals,  in  order 
to  make  him  believe  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
night. 

We  had  no  light  now,  and  it  was 
only  after  wandering  a  considerable 
time  through  the  dark  halls  and  re- 
sounding galleries  of  the  convent  that 
we  found  at  last  our  apartment,  which 
was  Denote  and  isolated  enough  to 
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permit  us  to  speak  aloud  and  with- 
out restraint. 

Our  supper  was  excellent;  and  the 
coffee,  the  Turkish  pipes,  the  fun, 
and  the  songs,  which  we  indulged  in, 
whiled  the  time  gayly  away,  until  the 
advanced  hour  of  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  a  little  troubled 
at  heart.  The  beauty  of  the  Prince 
and  the  prestige  of  his  fantastic  ex- 
istence had,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
skulls,  excessively  excited  the  imagin- 
ation of  our  ladies.  The  tall  Lucinde, 
the  little  Anna — aye,  even  the  stout 
R^ne, — declared  unanimously  that 
they  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  The  discreet  Imperia, 
when  asked,  answered,  with  the  mys- 
terious smile  habitual  to  her  on  cer- 
tain occasions : 

"  I  should  lie  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  think  this  paladin  admirable  on 
horseback.  When  he  dismounts,  and 
especially  when  he  speaks  French,  he 
loses  a  little.  A  man  of  his  stamp 
ought  to  speak  only  the  language  of 
fabulous  times.  But  it  is  not  his  fault 
tbat  he  is  of  our  age.  Yesterday  1 
was  too  tired  to  look  at  him.  To-day 
I  have  seen  him ;  and  if  he  continues 
to  be  what  he  appears  to  be — that  is  to 
say,  a  Tancred  of  Tasso  coupled  with 
an  Ajax  of  Homer —  I  shall  say  with 
these  ladies  here  that  he  is  an  ideal ; 
but—" 

"But  what?"  asked  Bellamare. 

"But  the  beauty  which  speaks  to 
the  eyes,"  she  resumed,  "is  only  the 
prestige  of  a  moment.  The  eye  of 
the  body  is  not  always  that  of  the 
soul." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  looked  at 
me,  and  I  felt  vexed.  With  the  return 
of  health  my  love  returned  too,  and 
I  could  not  sleep.  As  Leon  did  not 
sleep  either,  I  asked  him,  in  order  to 
divert  my  personal  anxiety,  whether 
he  had  nbticed  the  enthusiasm  of 
Anna  for  our  host.  He  answered  me 
in  an  angry  tone,  which  surprised  me. 

"What  have  you  got  against  me?" 
said  I  to  him. 


"Against  you ? "  he  replied;  "noth- 
ing;— but  much  against  women  in 
general,  and  against  her  whom  you 
have  just  named  in  particular.  She 
is  the  most  senseless  and  vain  of  all." 

"What  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  You 
can  laugh  about  it.  You  do  not  love 
her,  and  you  have  never  loved  her." 

"Ah,  you  are  mistaken!"  he  re- 
joined, in  a  low  voice.  "  I  have  loved 
her!  Her  weakness  seemed  to  me 
gracefulness.  She  was  then  pure; 
and  if  she  had  been  discreet  enough 
to  remain  such  for  some  time,  I  would 
have  committed  the  terrible  stupidity 
of  marrying  her.  But  she  committed 
the  mistake  of  giving  way  too  soon." 

"That  was  lucky  for  you.  You 
owe  her  atiebt  of  gratitude." 

"No,  she  has  made  me  distrustful 
and  misanthropic  in  the  beginning  of 
my  career.  Shall  I  confess  all?  It 
was  for  her  that  I  have  gone  upon  the 
stage,  as  you  have  for — " 

"  For  nobody.  What  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"Your  prudence  and  your  silence 
do  not  deceive  me,  my  comrade !  We 
are  both  wounded  deeply, — you  by  a 
love  subdued  for  want  of  hope,  and 
I  by  a  love  buried  for  want  of  es- 
teem." 

This  was  the  only  time  that  Leon 
opened  his  heart  to  me.  I  have  seen 
since  that  time  that,  if  he  n6  longer 
loved  Anna,  he  still  suffered  for  hav- 
ing loved  her. 

On  the  following  day,  at  dinner,  the 
Prince  kept  us  waiting  so  long  that 
we  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts 
concerning  the  correctness  of  his  Paris 
education.  But  at  last  the  door 
opened,  and  there  entered  at  first  a 
little  groom,  dressed  in  an  irreproach- 
able English  costume,  and  after  him 
a  tall  and  lean  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  French  style  which  had  been  fash- 
ionable four  or  five  years  before.  He 
was  a  pretty  fellow,  but  quite  ungrace- 
ful, and  the  lower  half  of  his  face  ex- 
pressed both  stupidity  and  timidity. 
We  thought  he  might  be  a  secretary, 
probably  a- relative  of  the  Prince,  who 
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had  also  enjoyed  a  Paris  education; 
perhaps  even  his  brother,  for  he 
looked  like  him.  He  came  up,  and 
apologized  for  having  spent  too  much 
time  at  a  toilet  which  he  was  no  longer 
used  to.  Oh,  deception  and  disap- 
pointment! It  was  the  Prince  him- 
self, reduced  terribly  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  splendid  mustache, 
with  nicely  dressed  and  perfumed  hair, 
and  attired  in  a  black  coat  and  white 
vest,  adorned  with  pearls,  jewels,  and 
an  abundance  of  gold  chains.  The 
paladin  of  Ariosto  had  all  of  a  sud- 
den become  a  young  Venetian  dandy 
of  intolerable  insipidity. 

He  endeavored  to  be  very  sprightly 
and  lively.  He  believed  that  our 
actresses  liked  him,  but  he  afterwards 
discovered  that  R^gine  alone  re- 
turned his  advances. 

During  the  dinner  the  Prince  left 
us,  as  a  stranger  wanted  to  see  him. 
Then  the  groom,  who  was  French  by 
birth,  and  a  stunted  little  fellow  of 
twenty-two  years,  participated  in  our 
conversation. 

"As  your  master  has  cut  off  his 
splendid  mustache,"  said  R^gine  to 
him,  "he  seems  to  have  renounced 
all  ideas  of  strife  and  war  for  some 
time  to  come ! " 

"Perhaps  it  proves,  on  the  con- 
trary," replied  the  groom,  "that  his 
Excellency  meditates  on  some  sut- 
prise,  but  does  not  like  to  be  recog- 
nized. But  it  is  all  the  same,  anyhow ; 
for  war  and  peace  are  so  much  alike 
in  this  country  that  I,  for  one,  cannot 
see  the  difference." 

"Ah,  there  are  robbers  here?"  ex- 
claimed Lucinde.  "  Oh,  I  was  always 
anxious  to  see  real  robbers!    Where 

I 

are  they?" 

"There  are  none  but  robbers  here- 
abouts, Mademoiselle!  Just  look 
around  and  you  see  them." 

And  the  groom  pointed  to  six  other 
valets,  who,  grave,  noble,  and  proud, 
in  their  national  costume,  had  formed 
a  kind  of  g^uard  of  honor  during  the 
dinner,  without  stirring  and  uttering 
one  word. 


"You  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  these 
fine-looking  men  —  " 

"Ton  my  word!  They  are  like 
wolves.  As  long  as  all  goes  well 
with  them,  they  are  gentle  and  good ; 
but  when  they  are  hard  pressed  by 
the  Turks,  they  turn  bandits  and  rob- 
bers and  steal  their  bread  and  pow- 
der. They  are  brave  and  courageous, 
only  a  litde  savage,  and  must  not  be 
troubled.  And  then,  there  are  gangs 
of  rufHans  and  robbers  infesting  our 
frontiers,  styling  themselves  patriots, 
but  in  ^urt  vagabonds  and  outlaws, 
who  commit  any  number  of  crimes. 
Never  go  beyond  the  little  lake  and 
mountains,  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice !    You  might  repent  of  it ! " 

In  this  manner  the  intelligent  and 
impudent  little  fellow,  whose  family 
name  was  Colinet,  but  whom  the 
Prince  called  Meta,  talked  on  for  over 
an  hour,  and  gave  us  a  pretty  fair  in- 
sight into  the  social  manners  of  this 
strange  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
into  the  family  life  of  his  master. 

And  now,  in  recalling  our  five 
weeks*  sojourn  in  that  mountainous 
district  on  the  confines  of  Herzego- 
vina and  Montenegro,  I  cannot  but 
speak  with  extreme  pleasure  of  the 
first  four  weeks.  We  were  united 
like  brothers  and  sisters.  No  more 
jealousies,  spites,  intrigues!  Nothing 
but  kindness,  inexhaustible  gayety, 
and  iron  health!  We  had  that  pro- 
digious exuberance  of  vitality  and  that 
childlike  carelessness  which  character- 
ize the  profession  when  all  goes  well. 
Leon  became  a  poet  again; — the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  verses  well 
read  by  Imperia  opened  for  him  quite 
a  new  vein  of  inspiration.  We  really 
led  a  charming  life  in  this  oasis.  The 
weather  was  splendid,  and  permitted 
us  from  time  to  time  an  excursion  into 
a  country  diversified  by  magnificent 
wonders  and  hidden  marvels.  But  we 
never  perceived  even  the  shadow  of  a 
robber.  It  is  true  that,  whenever  we 
imdertook  a  distant  excursion  into 
the  motmtains,  the  Prince  gave  us  an 
escort. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had 
grown  quite  fond  of  us,  and  offered 
us  an  a^ectionate  hospitality.  They 
were  the  gentlest,  most  honest,  and 
best  people  of  the  world.  At  night, 
on  re-entering  the  fortress,  the  grind- 
ing of  the  drawbridge  no  longer 
made  a  dismal  impression  on  our 
ears.  We  always  continued  our 
studies,  our  literary  discussions,  our 
jokes  and  our  funny  inventions,  our 
laughter  and  our  pranks,  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  night;  and  yet  we 
never  felt  exhausted  and  never  were 
tired. 

It  was  but  too  true ;  the  Prince  had 
kept  his  promise.  He  had  given  us  a 
month  of  unclouded  happiness.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  recall  this  to  my 
mind,  in  order  to  speak  justly  of  him. 
How  far  were  we  from  foreseeing  with 
what  a  terrible  tragedy  we  were  to  pay 
for  his  splendid  hospitality ! 

And  yet  I  must  come  to  this  terrible 
and  atrocious  scene,  the  mere  remem- 
brance of  which  causes  my  blood  to 
curdle. 

We  had  stayed  about  a  month  with 
Prince  Klementi.  We  had  played 
"Phaedra."  "Athalia,"  "Polyemte," 
and  •*  Cemia,"  the  masterpieces  of  Ra- 
cine and  Corneille.  and  it  was  time  for 
us  to  leave,  either  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage  to  Constantinople  or  to  return 
to  France  by  way  of  Germany.  The 
Prince  advised  us  to  do  the  latter.  In 
Turkey,  he  said,  nothing  but  decep- 
tions, perils,  and  miseries  would  await 
us.  He  invited  us  to  go  to  Belgrade 
and  Pesth,  predicting  for  us  great  suc- 
cesses in  Hungary.  But  he  requested 
us  to  take  no  final  resolution  until  he 
returned  from  a  short  excursion  which 
he  was  compelled  to  make. 

We  promised  to  stay  three  days 
xonger,  and  he  left  us  with  the  grace- 
ful request  to  consider  his  home  en- 
tirely our  own.  At  no  time  had  he 
been  more  amiable  and  more  oblig- 
ing. 

We  therefore  remained  very  quiet 
under  the  protection  of  the  twelve 
men  of  the  garrison,  who,  by  tiuns, 
28 


domestics  and  soldiers,  performed  the 
service  of  both  the  house  and  the 
fortress.  I  have  told  you  that  they 
were  fine-looking  men.  They  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  French. 
Their  lieutenant  was  called  Nicanor. 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  He  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  fortress 
during  the  absence  of  the  Prince.  He 
spoke  Italian  very  fluently,  but  he 
never  deigned  to  speak  to  us.  True, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  his 
duties  were  exclusively  military  ones. 
He  was  a  tall  old  man,  whose  cross 
looks  and  thin  upper  lip  did  not 
please  us  much.  We  imagined,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  profound  contempt,  perhaps 
even  a  secret  aversion,  for  us. 

Our  immediate  service  was  per- 
formed by  Brother  Ischirion  and  by 
the  little  Meta,  but  we  tried  to  do  with- 
out them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
monk  was  dirty,  curious,  obsequious, 
and  false ;  while  the  groom  was  quite 
talkative,  familiar,  funny,  and  rather 
vulgar, — canaiiUt  as  Moranbois  ex- 
pressed himself. 

It  was  therefore  not  without  dis- 
pleasure that  we  saw  Marco  getting 
extremely  familiar  with  this  little  fel- 
low, and  isolating  himself  from  us  in 
order  to  run  with  him  through  the 
halls  and  vaults  of  the  convent. 
Marco  informed  us  that  he  was  the 
son  of  an  artisan  of  Rouen,  while 
Meta  was  the  son  of  an  artisan  of 
Paris ;  that  they  had  spoken  the  same 
dialect  in  their  childhood;  that  Meta 
was  as  smart  as  himself,  and  fully  his 
equal  in  every  respect.  As  a  pretext 
for  his  incessant  marauding  with  his 
friend,  he  described  the  pleasure  of 
teasing  the  monk,  who  hated  both 
of  them.  It  was  easily  to  be  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  monk  held  both 
of  them  in  utter  horror,  though  he 
never  complained  of  their  malicious 
tricks,  and  seemed  to  bear  them  with 
angelic  patience.  The  adventure  of 
the  Turkish  skulls  still  weighed  on 
his  heart.  He  had  found  them  on 
the  altar  of  a  little  chapel  where  he 
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used  to  say  his  prayers  every  day 
and  concealed  his  preserves.  He 
had  easily  guessed  the  author  of 
this  profanation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  complained  of  it  to  the 
Prince.  The  latter  appeared  to  ig- 
nore it,  and  the  heads  had  never 
been  replaced. 

One  day  both  Marco  and  Meta  ap- 
peared at  the  rehearsal  with  a  look  of 
consternation,  and  a  strange  smile 
which  was  more  convulsive  than  gay. 
Bellamare  thrust  the  insolent  little 
groom  out  of  doors,  and  severely  rep- 
rimanded Marco,  who  had  kept  us 
waiting  for  the  rehearsal,  and  knew 
his  part  very  poorly.  Marco  began 
to  cry;  but,  as  he  had  really  com- 
mitted a  fault,  we  did  not  interfere  in 
his  favor,  and  did  not  reconcile  him 
to  Bellamare.  We  have  never  for- 
given ourselves  for  this  severity ;  and 
Bellamare,  always  so  gentle  and  pa- 
ternal to  young  actors,  has  reproached 
himself  with  it  as  with  a  crime. 

We  always  dined  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  large  dining-hall.  But  neither 
Marco  nor  Meta  appeared.  We  sup- 
posed they  were  pouting  like  spoiled 
children. 

"How  foolish  they  are!"  said  Bel- 
lamare; "I  had  sdready  forgotten 
their  wrongs." 

The  evening  came,  and  our  supper 
was  served  by  Brother  Ischirion  in  per- 
son. We  asked  him  where  the  boys 
might  be.  He  replied  that  he  had  seen 
them  walking  out  with  angling-rods, 
to  fish  in  the  lake;  that  they  had 
doubtless  returned  too  late  and  had 
found  the  drawbridge  raised,  but  that 
there  was  not  the  least  cause  for 
alarm; — for  everywhere  in  the  vil- 
lage, said  he,  they  would  find  people 
anxious  to  offer  them  hospitality  till 
the  next  morning. 

This  explanation  appeared  so  prob- 
able, and  we  had  been  so  kindly 
received  whenever  we  had  passed 
through  the  village,  that  we  really  felt 
no  alarm ;  nevertheless,  we  were  sin- 
gularly struck  with  what  Lambesq 
told  us  when  we  had  returned  to  our 


room.  He  asked  us  if  we  knew  that 
the  Prince  had  a  harem, 

"Not  a  harem  precisely,"  said 
Leon;  "it  is,  I  believe,  what  they 
call  an  odalik,  ^He  is  not,  like  the 
Turks,  married  to  one  of  his  women 
and  owner  of  the  others.  He  has 
simply  several  mistresses,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  him,  but  who  have  no 
inclination  to  do  so ;  because,  in  that 
event,  they  would  be  sold  to  the 
Turks.  They  live  here  together  on 
good  terms  with  one  another,  proba- 
bly because  the  habits  of  the  women 
of  the  East  are  such;  and  they  are 
kept  locked  up,  because  such  is  the 
manner  in  this  country." 

"That  maybe,"  replied  Lambesq. 
"  But  do  you  know  in  which  corner 
of  this  mysterious  manor-house  they 
are  immured?" 

"Immured?"  asked  Bellamare. 

"Yes,  immured;  really  immured. 
They  have  closed  up  all  the  doors 
communicating  with  that  part  of  the 
convent  which  they  inhabit.  It  is  the 
old  wash-house  which  contains  a 
beautiful  cistern.  This  wash-house 
has  been  transformed  into  a  luxurious 
bath-room.  They  have  planted  a 
number  of  trees  in  the  yard,  and 
have  built  there  a  very  pretty  kiosque, 
and  the  three  ladies  live  there  and 
never  leave  it.  There  is  a  negro 
woman  who  waits  on  them,  and  two 
guardians  to  watch  the  only  door  of 
their  prison,  where  the  Prince  goes  by 
night  through  a  passage  opened  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Our  dear 
Prince,  it  would  seehi,  has  the  chaste 
lasciviousness  of  Orientals." 

"  How  did  you  learn  these  details?" 
said  Bellamare,  full  of  surprise. 
"Surely  you  have  not  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  prowl  about  there?" 

"  No,  sir,  that  would  be  very  indel- 
icate, indeed,"  replied  Lambesq ;  "and 
I  know  not  whether  these  ladies  are 
houris  or  frights.  I  have  not  been 
tempted.  But  the  impudent  little 
groom  has  found,  in  the  apartment 
of  the  Prince,  the  key  of  the  mysteri- 
ous passage,  and  he  has  made  use  of 
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it  several  times  in  order  to  see,  with- 
out being  perceived,  the  ladies  in 
their  bath." 

"Did  he  tell  you  so?" 

"No,  it  was  Marco  who  told  me; 
and  he  even — " 

"And  he  even  —  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  tell  you. 
He  confided  this  secret  to  me  the 
other  evening  when  he  was  lipsy,  and 
when  he  got  rather  more  familiar  with 
me  than  was  necessary.  1  might 
have  dispensed  with  his  confidential 
disclosures ;  but  I  must  confess  I  was 
anxious  to  see  if  he  made  fun  of  me, 
and  he  has  given  me  details  which 
satisfy  me.  In  short,  I  believe  it  is 
good  for  you  to  know  that  Meta  has 
taken  him  along  to  witness  the  toilet 
of  the  odalisques,  and  that  they  have 
turned  his  head  completely.  I  would 
bet  that  he  was  there  yesterday 
while  we  were  waiting  for  him  during 
the  rehearsal ;  and  perhaps  the  matter 
is  not  entirely  without  danger  for 
him." 

"  Pshaw  1  We  are  not  among  Turks 
here,"  replied  Bellamare ;  "  they  would 
not  empale  him  for  that.  But  the  Prince 
would  be  very  angry,  I  suppose,  and 
I  shall  severely  object  to  these  pranks; 
Marco  is  a  good,  a  splendid  boy ;  and 
when  he  understands  that  such  follies 
will  injure  our  honor,  he  will  give 
them  up.  You  have  been  right,  Lam- 
besq,  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  regret 
that  you  did  not  inform  me  of  this 
before." 

I  do  not  know  what  vague  present- 
iment disturbed  my  sleep  that  night 
and  awakened  me  before  dawn.  In 
spite  of  myself,  I  thought  of  Marco 
and  wished  that  he  had  come  home. 

It  had  thundered  during  the  night, 
and  an  oppressive  heat  had  gathered 
in  the  apartment.  Feeling  myself 
oppressed,  I  got  up,  but  did  not  rouse 
my  comrades.  Noiselessly  I  went  out 
on  the  terrace;  which  was  overlooked 
by  one  of  the  bastions,  whence  one 
could  see,  a  little  farther  off,  the  tower 
of  entrance  standing  forth  in  dark 
outlines  on  the  clouded  sky.     The 


greenish  light  of  morning  caused 
the  strange  and  bizarre  forms  of  these 
motionless  clouds  to  appear  with  sin- 
gular distinctness.  The  fortress  thus 
seen,  presented  a  heap  of  dark  ruins, 
over  which  the  spirit  of  solemnity  and 
melancholy  seemed  to  hover. 

There  were,  it  seemed  to  me,  sev- 
eral persons  on  the  tower;  but  they 
did  not  stir.  I  supposed  that  it  might 
be  a  group  of  storks  sleeping  on  the 
battlements.  However,  daylight  ap- 
proached, and  soon  I  was  enabled  to 
recognize  the  Turkish  skulls,  which 
had  been  placed  again  on  their  iron 
rods.  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  in- 
fringement on  the  orders  of  the  ab- 
sent Prince;  for  it  could  not  be  his 
intention  to  bid  this  defiance  to  the 
nervous  susceptibility  of  our  actresses. 
But  it  was  a  defiance  of  his  men, — 
perhaps  a  menace  to  ourselves.  I 
roused  Bellamare  gently,  desiring 
to  inform  him  of  this  circumstance. 
While  he  put  on  his  clothes,  in  order 
to  go  with  me  and  satisfy  himself,  the 
day  had  completely  disengaged  itself 
from  the  night,  and  we  saw  clearly, 
between  two  battlements  right  oppo- 
site us,  Marco  and  Meta  looking  at  us. 

"It  seems  they  have  been  taken 
prisoners,"  whispered  Bellamare  to 
me,  "and  have  been  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  company  with  these 
hideous  skulls,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment." 

The  words  expired  on  his  lips,  for 
every  moment  augmented  the  in- 
tensity of  the  morning  light.  The  two 
young  men  were  motionless,  as  though 
they  had  been  closely  fastened  to- 
gether; both  their  chins  rested  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  Their  paleness 
was  livid ;  a  frightful  grin  contracted 
their  half-opened  mouths ;  they  looked 
at  us  with  fixed  eyes.  Our  gestures 
and  our' cries  made  no  impression  on 
them.  A  few  drops  of  blood  oozed 
on  the  stones  below. 

"They  are  dead!"  exclaimed  Bel- 
lamare, clasping  me  in  his  crisped 
hands.  "They  have  been  beheaded! 
Those  are  only  heads ! " 
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I  nearly  fainted  away,  and  dur- 
ing several  moments  did  not  know 
where  I  was.  Bellamare,  too,  was 
overcome  with  giddiness,  and  stum- 
bled like  an  intoxicated  man.  But 
at  last  he  strengthened  his  will  again. 

"We  must  look  into  this  matter," 
said  he  to  me ;  "  and  we  must  chastise 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  1  Come 
along!" 

We  awakened  our  comrades. 

"Hear,"  said  Bellamare  to  them, 
"something  atrocious.  An  infamous 
murder  has  been  committed  here — 
Marco  and  Meta!  Keep  silence! 
Not  one  word ;  not  one  cry !  Let  us 
think  of  our  poor  women,  who  have 
suffered  so  much  already ! " 

He  locked  their  door  from  without ; 
and  then,  turning  to  Leon,  he  gave 
him  the  key,  with  the  words : 

"You  are  courageous,  but  you  can- 
not assist  us.  To  you  I  confide  the 
women.  If  they  should  be  troubled, 
beat  the  drum  and  we  shall  hear  you ; 
we  shall  not  go  out  of  the  house.  Do 
not  tell  them  anything  if  they  do  not 
get  up  before  tl|e  usual  hour  and  try 
,  to  go  out.  From  their  room  that  hor- 
rible spectacle  cannot  be  seen.  Come, 
Moranbois!  come,  Laurence!  As  to 
muscle,  you  alone  are  worth  ten  ordi- 
nary men ;  and  I,  too,  am  strong,  if 
need  be.  And  you,  Lambesq,  hear ! 
You,  too,  are  very  strong,  but  you  did 
not  like  Marco.  Are  you  generous 
and  brother-like  enough  to  desire  to 
revenge  him,  even  at  the  peril  of  your 
own  life?" 

"Do  you  doubt  of  it?"  replied 
Lambesq,  with  an  accent  of  bravery 
and  sincerity  which  he  had  never 
had  on  the  stage. 

"All  right!"  replied  Bellamare, 
clasping  his  hand  warmly.  "  Let  us 
take  arms,  daggers  especially;  there 
is  no  want  of  them  here." 

Moranbois  opened  the  box,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were 
armed.  And  then  we  proceeded  to 
the  tower  of  entrance.  It  was  un- 
guarded, and  nobody  seemed  to  be 
stirring  yet  in  tHis.p^ijt  of  the iortress. 


The  drawbridge  had  not  yet  been 
lowered.  Only  the  sentinel  on  duty 
on  the  adjoining  bastion  looked  at  us 
with  an  indifferent  ey^,  and  did  not 
for  a  moment  interrupt  his  monoto- 
nous walk.  The  instructions  he  had 
received  had  not  foreseen  our  inten- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  we  wanted  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  evident  though  it  was.  We 
ascended  the  winding  stairs  of  the 
tower,  and  found  there  only  the  two 
bloody  heads  of  the  unfortunate  boys. 
They  had  been  severed  with  a  Damask 
blade,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  handle  so  cruelly  well.  Their 
bodies  were  not  there. 

"Let  us  leave  their  heads  where 
they  are,"  said  Bellamare  to  Moran- 
bois, whose  teeth  chattered  with  grief 
and  anger.  "The  Prince  returns  to- 
day ;  he  must  see  them." 

"All  right.  He  shall  see  them!" 
replied  Moranbois ;  "  but  I  do  n't  want 
these  innocent  victims  to  remain  any 
longer  in  company  with  the  carrion 
of  Turks!" 

And  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
give  vent  to  his  rage,  he  seized  the 
skulls  and  threw  them  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  yard,  where  they  broke  to 
pieces  with  a  dull  noise. 

"That  is  useless!"  said  Bellamare 
to  him ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  him, 
and  we  left  the  yard,  after  having  cov- 
ered with  our  shawls  the  two  unfortu- 
nate heads,  which  we  were  unwilling 
to  leave  as  a  derisive  spectacle  to 
their  bloody- executioners.  We  took 
the  key  of  the  tower ;  and  upon  leav- 
ing it  we  ]>erceived  that,  although  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon,  the  draw- 
bridge, contrary  to  the  usual  rule, 
remained  raised.  They  kept  us  pris- 
oners. 

"That  is  all- the  same  to  us,"  said 
Moranbois,  "for  it  is  not  outside  this 
fortress  that  we  have  matters  to  attend 
to  now." 

Two  sentinels  were  stationed  under 
the  portcullis.  Bellamare  questioned 
them.  Their  orders  forbade  them 
to  reply;  they  feigned  not  to  have 
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heard  his  question.  At  this  mo- 
ment Brother  Ischirion  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ditch.  He 
carried  a  basketful  of  eggs  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  village; — conse- 
quently he  had  been  up  early  enough 
in  the  morning  to  know  what  had 
occurred  either  during  the  night  or 
the  evening  before.  Bellamare  waited 
until  he  had  been  let  in  ;  and  as  Mo- 
ranbois  shook  him  rudely  in  order  to 
make  him  talk  more  quickly,  we  had 
to  take  his  defence.  He  was  the  only 
one  who  could  both  understand  and 
answer  us. 

"Who  has  assassinated  our  com- 
rade and  the  groom  of  the  Prince?" 
said  Bellamare  to  the  bewildered 
monk.  "You  know  all  about  it;  let 
us  hear,  and  do  n't  feign  surprise! " 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  Saint 
Georges,"  replied  the  monk,  "don't 
break  my  eggs,  your  Excellency! 
They  are  quite  fresh, — for  your  own 
breakfast." 

"  I  will  crush  you  like  a  serpent," 
said  Moranbois  to  him,  "if  you  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  our  questions.  Have 
you  assassinated  these  boys?  No, 
you  would  not  have  been  courageous 
enough.  But  you  have  imprisoned, 
denounced,  betrayed  them !  I  am  sure 
of  it ;  and  I  answer  for  it,  you  shall  not 
carry  your  dirty  head  into  paradise." 


The  monk  fell  on  his  knees,  swear- 
ing by  all  the  saints  of  the  Greek  cal- 
endar that  he  knew  nothing  and  was 
innocent  of  any  bad  intention.  He 
lied,  evidently.  But  the  two  sentinels, 
who  had  tranquilly  looked  at  the 
scene,  commenced  to  get  uneasy,  and 
Bellamare  did  not  want  them  to  in- 
terfere until  we  had  obtained  an  an- 
swer from  the  monk.  Brother  Ischi- 
rion stated  at  last,  with  a  piteous  air, 
that  the  only  person  who  could  have 
ordered  and  was  responsible  for  an 
execution  in  the  fortress  was  Lieuten- 
ant Nicanor.  During  the  absence  of 
the  Prince,  he  had  the  right  of  life 
or  death  over  all  the  inhabitants  both 
of  the  village  and  fortress. 

"Over  you,  dogs  and  slaves  that 
you  are,  that  may  be,"  replied  Moran- 
bois; "but  over  us — that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  see.  Where  does  he  hide 
himself,  your  wild  beast  of  a  Lieuten- 
ant? Lead  us  to  his  kennel ;  be  quick 
about  it,  and  lie  no  more ! " 

The  monk  obeyed,  lamenting  all 
the  while  over  the  eggs  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  rude  handling  of 
Moranbois,  but  no  doubt  secretly  re- 
joicing in  our  excitement  and  indig- 
nation. He  led  us  to  the  den  of  the 
tiger,  and  hoped,  doubtless,  that  we 
would  never  leave  it  alive. 
[to  bb  comtxnubd.] 
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THE    PUBLIC   AS    AN    EMPLOYER. 


BY  D.    H.   WHEELER. 


THE  offices  of  a  nation  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  cer- 
tain public  duties,  and  for  this  only. 
They  are  not  instituted  to  educate  men 
in  public  duties.to  furnish  men  with  em- 
ployment, nor  for  the  benefit  of  party 
organization.  The  moment  either  of 
these  three  things  is  admitted  into  the 
discussion  as  a  consideration  to  be 
consulted  in  arranging  a  Civil  Service, 
it  diverts  our  attention  from  the  main 
question  and  confuses  our  reasoning. 
We  want  certain  public  duties  faith- 
fully performed.  What  is  the  direct 
road  to  this  result?  Incidentally,  we 
desire  to  pay  no  more  for  such  labor 
than  is  needful  to  secure  faithful  and 
adequate  service. 

The  nation,  the  state,  the  county, 
and  the  city,  are  employers  of  labor, 
and  they  ought  to  get  good  labor  at 
fair  prices.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  as  employers  they  may  enter  the 
market  on  vantage  ground  as  com- 
pared with  private  persons  or  com- 
panies. These  last  cannot  compete 
with  the  public  on  three  points:  the 
permanency,  the  certainty  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  honor  of  the  service. 
For  these  three  advantages  the  public 
may,  if  it  desires,  secure  labor  at  less 
cost  than  individuals. 

We  constantly  see  men  of  acknowl- 
edged and  conspicuous  ability  serving 
colleges  for  a  relatively  meagre  com- 
pensation. Two  of  the  advantages 
just  mentioned  enter  into  the  account 
of  professors  with  colleges, — the  time 
of  service  is  usually  unlimited,  and 
the  employment  is  honorable.  But 
the  public  is  a  better  employer  at  these 
points  than  a  college;  the  latter  is 
open  to  unfair  dealing  which  often 
leads  competent  men  to  resign  their 
chairs,  and  payment  is  often  some- 
what uncertain. 


Three  objections  lie  against  our 
present  rotatory  system : 

1.  We  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of 
permanency,  sure  pay,  and  honor,  by 
making  all  offices  insecure,  and  by 
taking  away  from  their  reputation. 
It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  an 
appointment  or  election  is  not  usually 
a  sign  of  merit,  but  oftenest  an  evi- 
dence of  crafl  or  dishonorable  arti- 
fices. 

2.  We  get  poor  service  in  many 
cases,  and  no  service  in  others ;  while 
in  nearly  all  we  pay  men  who  are 
really  employed  by  individuals,  and 
use  their  posts  to  further  the  interests 
of  their  real  employers.  An  appoint- 
ment is  given  by  a  Representative, 
and  paid  for  by  helping  make  the 
Representative  a  Senator  or  a  great 
man  generally. 

3.  We  are  constantly  perpetratinf 
acts  of  gross  injustice,  by  discharging 
men  without  reason  and  in  violation 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  morality, 
to  the  damage  of  our  public  work; 
and  we  are  enticing  a  great  number 
of  persons  to  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  an  effort  to  get  upon  our 
pay-roll.  Our  system  is,  in  fact,  a 
school  of  immorality,  educating  the 
people  out  of  all  correct  thinking 
upon  the  Civil  Service. 

As  to  the  last  point,  let  it  be  added 
that  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  any  proper  occasion  for  public 
dishonesty.  A  state  can  be  just  as 
honest  as  a  bank ;  it  can  be  as  inno- 
cent of  exciting  groundless  expecta- 
tions of  profitable  employment. 

The  ideal  of  a  public  service  would 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
model  of  the  best  mercantile  establish- 
ments, with  such  modifications  as  in- 
creased permanency  and  honor  would 
suggest.    These  elements  of  difference 
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would  lead  a  competent  person  to 
serve  the  state  for  sixty  or  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  price  paid  by  first- 
class  businesses  for  similar  work. 

The  difficulties  that  beset  us  in  con* 
sidering  a  change  of  our  system  are 
by  no  means  trifling.  The  hardest 
thing  for  a  nation  is  to  turn  aside 
from  its  historical  path,  to  escape 
from  the  continuous  forces  that  impel 
it  onward.  Our  Civil  Service  has 
grown — it  was  not  made.  It  began  in 
very  conservative  ideas  and  methods, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  it  de- 
parted but  slightly  from  English  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  the  present  system 
is  a  growth — though  not  out  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Constitution  contemplates 
none  of  the  subordinate  rotatory  move- 
ment; though,  by  providing  for  rota- 
tion, or  opening  the  way  to  it,  in  the 
highest  executive  and  legislative  of- 
fices, it  left  ground  on  which  our  sys-* 
tem  could  grow. 

The  essays  which  are  written  upon 
this  topic  usually  omit — always  do, 
so  far  as  this  writer  knows — to  show 
that  the  state  systems  of  employment 
grew  rotatory  before  the  nation  arrived 
at  the  same  system.  It  was  with  us  a 
kind  of  "  fdur-comers  "  politics  to.give 
Smith  a  good  thing  a  year  and  then  let 
Jones  have  it.  The  country  was  seeded 
with  rotation  in  office  long  before  the 
party  management  seized  upon  and 
utilised  the  fruit,  in  the  belief  that 
•*to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils/* 

And  so  long  as  the  rotation  system 
prevails  in  the  election  of  constables, 
assessors,  and  collectors,  in  every 
township  in  the  nation,  we  cannot  ex-' 
pect  to  recover  the  old  paths  in  na- 
tional offices.  This  is  the  aspect  of 
the  subject  which  seems  to  render  re-^ 
form  nearly  hopeless.  The  parties 
have  merely  availed  themselves  of  a 
popular  fallacy,  and  this  fallacy  seems 
to  be  too  obstinately  held  to  permit 
much  hope  of  conquering  \U 

The  delusion  is  that  the  public  pays, 
^d  justly  pays,  more  for  doing  its 
work  than  the  work  is  worth, — that 


there  is  a  clear  profit  from  holding 
office,  an  overplus  of  something,  usu- 
ally money,  for  which  no  equivalent 
b  rendered.  I  add — justly  pays;  be- 
cause the  people  seldom  or  never  seek 
to  reduce  the  compensation,  but  con- 
fine their  efforts  to  distributing  the 
spoils,  the  unearned  money,  among 
deserving  persons. 

When  once  a  local  office  has  been 
established  and  a  rate  of  compensa- 
tion fixed,  the  average  voter  regards 
this  rate  as  entitled  to  as  much  respect 
as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gold  mine,  to  be  ^sirmed  as 
justly  as  possible;  but  he  does  not 
dream  of  closing  it  up.  Opposition 
to  high  salaries  usually  proceeds  at 
first  from  professional  men. 

Now,  the  "rotation"  idea  is  the 
necessary  compensation  for  high'  sal- 
aries— the  natural  outlet  of  the  sense 
of  justice  shut  up  in  a  wrong  princi- 
ple. The  only  way  to  abolish  the 
idea  of  rotation  is  to  reduce  the  com- 
pensation of  public  officers  to  its  fair 
Value,  and  make  it  appear  that  the 
public  is  not  throwing  away  money 
among  its  servants. 

Extravagant  compensation  has  grown 
out  of  economy.  When  states  were 
new  and  counties  thinly  populated,  a 
practice  grew  up  of  paying  fees  and 
per  cents.  This  was  better  economy 
than  to  pay  salaries.  In  fact,  the 
mode  of  paying  men  for  a  part  only 
of  their  labor  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  per  diem  system 
is  one  of  the  attempts  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  it  is  our  worst  and  mean- 
est political  product.  All  forms  of 
legislative  and  official  perquisites  and 
extras  have  grown  out  of  "two  dol- 
lars a  day,"  without  the  "roast  beef*' 
of  the  old  political  song. 

The  fees  were  only  a  Cair  compensa- 
tion when  the  services  were  few ;  they 
yielded  enormous  profits  when  the 
services  became  numerous.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  the  per  cent,  paid  to 
collectors  and  disbursers  of  revenue. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  every  officer 
in  Illinois  who  was  paid  in  this  way 
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probably  earned  his  pay.  But  both 
as  to  fees  and  per  cents.,  the  growth 
of  the  state  has  so  changed  the  condi- 
tions that  most  of  these  officers  are 
now  greatly  overpaid — some  of  them 
enormously. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  equalize  Qver  a 
whole  state  the  rate  of  compensation, 
and  impossible  to  take  up  each  office 
in  detail.  Imagine  an  Illinois  Legis- 
lature engaged  in  fixing,  one  by  one, 
the  salaries  of  county  clerks!  How 
soon  we  should  hear  Oxbow  county 
complaining  that  Silkhat  county  got 
more  money  voted  for  its  county 
clerk — in  innocent  forgetfulness  that 
Oxbow  saves  money  by  the  "injus- 
tice"! 

It  is  also  nearly  impossible  to  reach 
at  all  the  public  sense  upon  the 
claims  of  "equally  competent  per- 
sons.** It  usually  compromises  by 
rotating  them.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  meeting  this  form  of  'the 
delusion  is  to  show  that  no  associa- 
tion of  men  ever  dream  of  acting 
upon  the  same  principle.  If  a  church 
selects  one  of  two  equally  competent 
men  for  pastor,  it  does  not  promise 
the  other  employment  next  year. 
The  illustration  shows  the  point  of 
obfiiscatioii;  most  men  have  very 
vague  ideas  about  competency  for 
public  service,  and  very  precise  ideas 
about  all  the  other  kinds  of  compe- 
tency in  which  they  deal. 

If  the  subject  be  followed  down  to 
its  last  refuge  in  the  popular  thought, 
we  shall  find  the  average  voter  puz- 
zled to  select  between  several  men 
needing  work,  and  anxious  to  deal 
justly  between  the  man  with  one  arm 
and  the  rival  with  one  leg.  The  solu- 
tion is  very  simple:  public  offices 
are  instituted  to  secure  the  doing  of 
certain  work,  not  to  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity.  There  is  no 
reasoning  that  will  justify  taxation, 
by  fees  or  otherwise,  to  make  offices 
fat  places,  or  to  provide  for  men  out 
of  employment.  When  the  state 
takes  money,  it  is  morally  bound  to 
render  a  full  equivalent — not  fifty  or 


ninety-nine  cents  on  the  dollar,  but 
just  one  hundred  cents.  It  is  mor- 
ally bound  to  have  its  work  done  in 
the  cheapest  way  consistent  with  hon- 
esty toward  those  who  do  it. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  either  one 
of  the  competent  persons  will  take 
the  office  during  good  behavior  for 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  price  he  would 
ask  for  one  year's  service,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  four  years'  employ- 
ment pay.  Why  not,  then,  exclude 
all  the  other  considerations,  take 
offices  off  the  list  of  state  or  national 
charities,  leave  the  unemployed  to 
fiAd  other  work,  and  get  our  little 
jobs  done  on  good  commercial  prin- 
ciples ?  What  evil  is  it  that  Smith  is 
county  clerk  for  twenty-five  years, 
if  he  does  our  work  well  for  a  reason- 
able compensation?  Why  not  have 
Smith  .thus  for  $1,500  a  year,  and 
save  the  j^3,ooo  or  $10,000  distributed 
now  between  charity,  education,  and 
party  machinery  ? 

It  is  observed  in  most  human 
affairs  that  experience  creates  profi- 
ciency. The  longer  an  honest  man 
works  for  one  employer,  the  more  use- 
ful he  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly 
he  can  be  trusted.  Is  it  considered  a 
crime  for  one  citizen  to  be  wiser  in 
some  mode  of  public  duty  than  other 
citizens?  Are  the  people  jealous  of 
the  knowledge  clerks  may  acquire  in 
their  service?  Must  every  man  carry 
a  chip  on  which  to  write  for  ostracism 
every  public  officer  who  is  suspected 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  his  position  ? 

Our  method  supposes  that  Ameri- 
cans are  born  with  such  a  gift  for 
public  duties  that  no  training  is  re- 
quired,— that  experience  blunts  the 
edge  of  skill,  and  genius  grows  stupid 
when  set  to  political  study.  That 
portion  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  public  employments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abrogated  by  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  In  all  other  work 
we  admit  the  empire  of  natural  law. 
No  one  makes  haste  to  discharge  his 
physician  and  carpenter,  and  employ 
in  their  stead  men  who  hav«  never 
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practised  sawing  boards  or  bones. 
But  just  this  we  are  bent  upon  doing 
in  our  public  work. 

The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  compensation,  including 
in  that  term  all  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  the  office-holder.  The  evil 
must  be  cured  by  correcting  much. 
It  may  even  be  admitted  that  when 
we  were  young  and  few  it  was  the 
best  system  ;  but  as  we  grow  old  and 
numerous,  the  agility  of  earlier  years 
and  this  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
neighbors  prevailing  in  sparsely  peo- 
pled territory,  give  place  to  slow  and 
difficult  movement,  the  embarrassing 
incidents  of  change,  and  ignorance 
of  the  characters  and  qualifications 
of  the  people  about  us.  The  remedy 
natural  to  the  maladies — if  they  are 
such — is  to  limit  change  as  much 
ad  possible,  and  put  our  neighbors 
through  the  catechism  when  they  ask 
for  offices. 

Besides,  our  past  successes  are 
partly  due  to  an  element  of  stead- 
fastness which  the  philosophers  of 
rotation  have  overlooked.  We  have 
always  kept  some  of  our  tried  serv- 
ants. No  head  of  a  bureau  at 
Washington  has  ever  been  willing  to 
run  its  business  aided  only  by  the 
genius  of  the  American  people.  He 
invariably  wants  some  men  who  can 
sail  the  ship,  and  keeps  some  of  the 
old  sailors  on  deck  in  spite  of  the 
importunities  of  Congressmen  who 
have  deserving  landsmen  to  put  in 
their  places.  But  it  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult  every  year  for  an 
old  clerk  to  keep  his  place  and  retain 
his  self-respect.  He  is  forced  to  re- 
sign the  luxury  of  political  convic- 
tions,— to  become  a  piece  of  office- 
furniture,  made  out  of  an  American 
citizen  who  has  abdicated  his  first 
rights  to  serve  a  thoughtless  public. 

The  transition  to  a  regular  ser- 
vice, such  as  exists  in  the  army  and 
navy,  will  be  very  difficult,  because 
the  holders  of  offices  and  the  party 
managers  will  resist  all  attempts  to 
equalize  the  compensation  with  the 


value  of  the  service  rendered.  One 
of  the  signs  of  Civil  Service  defeat  is 
that  the  advocates  of  reform  seem 
imperfectly  aware  of  the  amount  of 
work  needed  in  this  direction. 

The  introduction  of  a  Civil  Service 
will  be  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
The  problem  is,  how  to  constitute  ex- 
amining boards  so  as  to  exclude  fa- 
voritism and  political  manipulation. 
Mr.  Jenckes's  bill  was  widely  objected 
to  because  it  made  the  Vice-President 
—  a  useless  officer  by  the  way — the 
head  of  the  examining  system.  The 
objection  suggests  that  under  no  law 
is  it  likely  that  the  selections  will 
escape  suspicion  or  criticism.  An- 
other difficulty  has  been  made  which 
need  not  be  counted.  It  is  said  all 
who  are  now  in — no  matter  how  they 
came  to  be  in — will  be  retained  du- 
ring good  behavior.  But  a  civil  ser- 
vice law  ought  to  vacate  all  offices 
held  by  appointment,  and  have  them 
filled  by  competing  examinations; 
and  this  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

It  is  a  stronghold  of  the  rotatory 
system  that  it  has  not  killed  us,  or 
materially,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
wounded  our  political  prosperity.  To 
this  a  candid  reply  must  concede 
much. 

We  see  in  Congressional  history 
another  proof  of  the  same  thing. 
The  superiority  of  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators — the  average 
superiority — was  due  to  the  fact  that 
few  successful  Southern  Congressmen 
were  ever  discharged  by  their  con- 
stituents. The  South  acquired  legis- 
lative ability  and  disproportionate 
power  over  leg^islation.  The  civil 
strife  brought  this  so  clearly  to  light 
that  a  decided  effort  has  been  made 
since  to  keep  a  few  men  at  least  in 
both  Houses  who  have  learned  the 
business.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
great  harm  would  follow  if  a  majority 
of  these  bodies  had  a  fair  opportunity 
to  master  the  trade  of  law-making; — 
but  the  ways  of  the  political  mind  are 
past  finding  out. 
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TO    A    FRIEND. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

A  GRANITE  fastness  near  the  sea  I  found, 
Crested  with  one  drear-towering  pine;  and  there, 
Worn  by  tlie  footsteps  of  wild  waves,  a  stair 
Brokenly  up  o'er  crag  and  crevice  wound. 

The  way  was  toilful ;  by  rough-riven  blocks 
Creased  with  a  thousand  tempest-marks,  I  went. 
Difficult  ledge  and  knotted  cedar  lent 

Their  strong  retardments  to  those  jagged  rocks. 

And  my  ascending,  hazardous  and  slow. 
Momently  firmer  will  and  purpose  urged; 
And  longing  for  the  sea's  blue  level,  verged 

With  sparkling  coast,  viewed  spaciously  below. 

And  now,  beside  that  desolate,  gaunt  tree. 

High  on  the  barren  steep  I  stood  alone. 

A  stirless  tumult  of  weird-shapen  stone. 
Chill,  scarred,  and  cavernous,  encompassed  me. 

And  while  I  gazed  upon  this  nigged  mood 
Of  nature  in  its  obdurate  repose. 
Forth  from  some  lair,  deep,  fissure-like,  arose 

A  bird  above  the  lofty  solitude. 

With  eager  head  uplifted,  with  broad  wings  * 

Unfurled  against  the  assailant  air's  fresh  blast, 
Pale-plumed,  untamable,  superb,  it  passed 

Fearlessly  to  the  sea's  &r  billowings. 

And  I,  beholding,  felt  the  stem,  bleak  spot 
Whence  it  had  mounted,  stem  and  bleak  no  more; 
A  softer  light  its  stolid  grandeur  wore. 

Its  loneliness  and  sombreness  were  not. 

For  even,  my  friend,  as  thine  own  life  it  seemed, 
Judged  falsely  of  that  world  which  fails  to  see 
Beyond  thine  outward  self— while  unto  me 

The  white  wings  of  thy  living  soul  have  gleamed  1 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

III. 


BY  WILLIAM  MATHEWS. 


AS  with  individuals,  so  with  na- 
tions :  the  language  of  a  people 
is  often  a  moral  barometer,  which 
marks  with  marvellous  precision  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  national  life. 
Every  race  has  its  own  -organic 
growth — its  own  characteristic  ideas 
and  opinions,  which  are  impressed 
on  its  political  constitution,  its  legis- 
lation, its  manners  and  its  customs* 
its  modes  of  religious  worship ;  and 
the  expression  of  all  these  peculiarities 
is  found  in  its  speech.  If  a  people  is» 
as  Milton  said  of  the  English,  a  noble 
and  a  puissant  nation,  of  a  quick,  in-* 
genious,  and  piercing  spirit,  acute  to 
invent  and  subtile  to  discourse,  its 
language  will  exhibit  all  these  quali- 
ties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
frivolous  and  low-thoughted — if  it  is 
morally  bankrupt  and  dead  to  all 
lofty  sentiments — its  mockery  of  vir- 
tue, its  inability  to  comprehend  the 
true  dignity  and  meaning  of  life,  the 
feebleness  of  its  moral  indignation^ 
will  all  inevitably  betray  themselves 
in  its  speech,  as  truly  as  would  the 
opposite  qualities  of  spirituality  of 
thought  and  exaltation  of  soul.  These 
discreditable  qualities  will  find  an  ut- 
terance *'in  the  use  of  solemn  and 
earnest  words  in  senses  comparatively 
trivial  or  even  ridiculous ;  in  die  squan- 
dering of  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  highest  mysteries  of 
the  spiritual  life,  on  slight  and  secu- 
lar objects ;  and  in  the  employment, 
almost  in  jest  and  play,  of  words 
implying  the  deepest  moral  guilt*" 
Could  anything  be  more  significant 
of  the  profound  degradation  of  a 
people  than  the  abject  character  of 
the  complimentary  and  social  dialect 


of  the  Italians,  and  the  pompous 
appellations  with  which  they  Signify 
things  in  themselves  petty  and  triv- 
ial? Might  we  not  almost  infer,  d 
priori,  the  servile  condition  to  which, 
previous  to  their  late  uprising,  centu- 
ries of  tyranny  had  reduced  them, 
from  the  fact  that  with  them  the  word 
"foreign"  is  a  synonym  for  excel- 
lent ;  that  a  man  of  honor  is  "  a  well- 
dressed  man,"  and  on6  accomplished 
in  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  a 
"virtuous"  man;  that  a  cottage,  with 
three  or  four  acres  of  land,  is  "a 
power;"  and  that  a  message  sent  by 
a  footman  to  his  tailor  through  a 
scullion  is  "an  embassy"?  Again, 
what  scholar  that  is  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  has  failed  to  remark 
how  indelibly  the  contrariety  of  char- 
acter in  the  two  most  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  is  impressed  on  their  lan- 
guage, distinguished  as  is  one  by  ex- 
uberant originality,  the  other  by  in- 
nate poverty  of  thought?  In  the 
Greek,  that  most  flexible  and  perfect 
of  all  the  European  tongues,  the 
thought  controls  and  shapes  the  lan- 
guage ;  while  the  tyrannous  objectivity 
of  the  Latin,  rigid  and  almost  cruel, 
like  the  nation  whose  voice  it  is, 
coerces  rather  than  simply  syllables 
the  thought.  The  words  of  the  lat- 
ter»  as  Mr.  Marsh  remarks,  are  al- 
ways 

Sic  Tolo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratioae  Toluntas  j 

and  "it  is  almost  as  Inuch  by  the  im- 
peratorial  character  of  the  language 
itself — the  speech  of  masters,  not  of 
men — as  by  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
vernacular,  and  of  the  church  which 
sagaciously  adopted  it,  that  it  has  so 
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powerfully  influenced  the  develop- 
ment and  the  existing  tendencies  of 
all  modern  European  tongues,  even 
of  those  which  have  borrowed  the 
fewest  words  from  it." 

It  is  said  that  the  word  oftenest  on 
a  Frenchman's  lips  is  la  gloire,  and 
next  to  that,  perhaps,  is  brillante — 
brilliant.  The  utility  of  a  feat  or 
achievement,  in  war  or  politics,  sur- 
gery or  mechanics,  is  of  little  mo- 
ment in  his  eyes  unless  it  is  also  daz- 
zling and  fitted  to  excite  admiration 
and  surprise.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  the  great  British  surgeon, 
on  visiting  the  French  capital,  was 
asked  by  the  surgeon  en  chef  of  the 
empire  how  many  times  he  had  per- 
formed some  feat  of  surgery  that  re- 
quired a  rare  union  of  dexterity  and 
nerve.  He  replied  that  he  had  per- 
formed the  operation  thirteen  times. 
«  "Ah!  but,  Monsieur,  I  have  done 
him  one  hundred  and  sixty  time. 
How  many  time  did  you  save  his 
life?"  continued  the  curious  French- 
man, as  he  saw  the  blank  amazement 
of  Sir  Astley's  face.  "I,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "saved  eleven  out  of 
the  thirteen.  How  many  did  you 
save  out  of  a  hundred  and  sixty?" 
"Ah!  Monsieur,  I  lose  dem  all; — but 
de  operation  was  very  brillante  T^ 

The  author  of  "Pickwick"  tells  us 
that  in  America  the  sign  vocal  for 
starting  a  coach,  steamer,  railway 
train,  etc.,  is  "Go  Ahead!"  while 
with  John  Bull  the  ritual  form  is  "  All 
Right!" — and  he  adds  that  these  two 
expressions  are  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  respective  moods  of  the  two 
nations.  There  is  some  exaggeration 
in  this;  yet  the  two  phrases  are,  on 
the  whole,  vivid  miniatures  of  John 
Bull  and  his  restless  brother,  who  sits 
on  the  safety-valve  that  he  may  travel 
faster,  pours  oil  and  rosin  into  his 
steam-furnaces,  leaps  from  the  cars 
before  they  have  entered  the  depot, 
and  who  would  hardly  object  to  be- 
ing fired  off  fix>m  a  cannon  or  in  a 
bombshell,  provided  there  was  one 
chance  in  fifty  of  getting  sooner  to 


the  end  of  his  journey.    Let  us  hope 
that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  our 
"two-forty"  people  will  exchange  a 
little  of  their  fiery  activity  for  a  bit  of 
Bull's  caution,  and  when  our  Yankee 
Herald's    College,   if  we   ever   have 
one,  may  declare  "All  Right!"  to  be 
the  motto  of  our  political  escutcheon, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  it  might 
now  inscribe  "Go  Ahead!"  beneath 
that    fast    fowl,    the    annexing    and 
screaming  eagle,  that  hovers  over  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  dips 
its  wings  in  two  oceans,  and  has  one 
eye  on  Cuba  and  the  other  on  Quebec. 
The  moral  power  of  words  is  illus- 
trated by  nothing  more  forcibly  than 
by  nicknames.    There  is  a  deep  in- 
stinct in  men  which  prompts  them, 
when  formed  into   parties   or  sects, 
and  engaged  in  controversy,  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  some  honorable 
name  which  begs  the  whole  question 
in  dispute,  and  to  fasten  upon  their 
adversaries    some    title    which  shall 
make  them  objects  of  contempt  or 
ridicule.     Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
and  of  all  eloquence  a  nickname  is  the 
most  concise  and  irresistible.    Attack 
a  man  with  specific  and  point-blank 
charges,  and  he  can  meet  and  repel 
them;  but  a  nickname  repels  by  its 
very  vagueness — it  presents  no  tangi- 
ble or  definite  idea  to  the  mind,  no 
horn  of  a  dilemma  with  which  the  vic- 
tim can  grapple.    Hotspur  would  have 
had  "a  starling  taught  to  speak  noth^ 
ing  but  Mortimer  xn  the  ears"  of  his 
enemy.     "I  have  heard  an  eminent 
character  boast,"  says  Hazlitt,  "that 
he  had  done  more  to  produce  the  war 
with  Bonaparte  by  nicknaming  him 
the  Corsican  than  all  the  state  papers 
and  documents  on  the  subject  put  to- 
gether."    Who  can  doubt  that  when 
in  the  English  civil  wars  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  styled  themselves  "The 
Godly,"    and    their    enemies    "The 
Malignants,"  the  question   at  issue, 
wherever  entrance  could  be  gained 
for  these  words,  was  already  decided  ? 
The  first  step  in  overthrowing  any 
great  social  wrong  is  to  fix  upon  it  a 
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name  which  expresses  its  character. 
From  the  hour  when  "taxation  with- 
out representation"  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  our  fathers  as  a  synonym 
for  tyranny^  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
was  safe.  Had  the  Southern  slaves 
been  called  by  no  other  name  than 
that  used  by  their  masters — namely, 
servants^ — ^they  would  have  continued 
in  bondage  till  they  had  won  their 
freedom  by  the  sword. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789 
was  fruitful  of  examples  showing  the 
ease  with  which  ignorant  men  are  led 
and  excited  by  words  whose  real  im- 
port and  tendency  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  illustrating  the  truth  of 
South*s  remark  that  a  plausible  and 
insignificant  word  in  the  mouth  of 
an  expert  demagogue  is  a  dangerous 
and  destructive  weapon.  Napoleon 
was  aware  of  this,  when  he  declared 
that  "  it  is  by  epithets  that  you  govern 
mankind."  Destroy  men's  reverence 
for  the  names  of  institutions  hoary 
with  age,  and  you  destroy  the  institu- 
tions themselves.  "Pull  down  the 
nests,"  John  Knox  used  to  say,  "and 
the  rooks  will  fly  away."  The  people 
of  Versailles  insulted  with  impunity 
in  the  streets,  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
Assembly,  those  whom  they  called 
Aristocrats ;  and  the  magic  power  of 
the  word  was  doubled,  when  aided  by 
the  further  device  of  calling  the  usurp- 
ing Commons  the  National  Assembly. 
While  the  mob  of  Paris  were  shout- 
ing "Liberty!"  and  "Equality!"  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  thousands  were 
condemned  to  death  without  law  and 
against  law,  and  heads  fell  by  cart- 
loads from  the  knife  of  the  guillotine. 
The  French  showman,  who,  when 
royalty  and  its  forms  were  abolished 
in  France,  changed  the  name  of 
his  **  Royal  Tiger,"  so  called — the 
pride  of  his  menagerie, — ^to  "National 
Tiger,"  evinced  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  his  countrymen  and  of  the 
catchwords  by  which  to  win  their 
patronage. 

The  significance  of  words  is  illus- 
trated  by  nothing   more    strikingly 


than  by  the  fact  that  unity  of  speech 
is  essential  to  the  unity  of  a  people. 
Community  of  language  is  a  stronger 
bond  than  identity  of  religion,  gov- 
ernment, or  interests ;  and  nations  of 
one  speech,  though  separated  by 
broad  oceans  and  by  creeds  yet  more 
widely  divorced,  are  one  in  culture, 
one  in  feeling.  The  settlement  of 
townships  and  counties  in  our  coun- 
try, by  distinct  bodies  of  foreigners, 
is  therefore  a  great  evil;  and  a  daily 
gazette  with  an  Irish,  German,  or 
French  prefix,  or  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, is  a  perpetual  breeder  of  na- 
tional animosities,  and  an  effectual 
bar  to  the  Americanization  of  our  for- 
eign population. 

The  old  Roman  poet  Ennius  was  so 
proud  of  knowing  three  languages 
that  he  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
three  hearts.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
expressed  himself  still  more  strongly, 
and  declared  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  languages  a  man  knows, 
is  he  more  of  a  man.  Upon  this 
theory.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  un- 
derstood one  hundred  and  fourteen 
languages,  and  spoke  thirty  with  rare 
excellence,  must  have  been  a  great 
number  of  men  condensed  into  one. 
Of  all  the  human  polyglots  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  he  had  perhaps  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  words.  In  al- 
lusion to  his  hyperbolical  acquisi- 
tions, De  Quincey  suggests  that  the 
following  would  be  an  appropriate 
epitaph  for  his  eminence:  " Here  lies 
a  man  who,  in  the  act  of  dying,  com- 
mitted a  robbery, — absconding  from 
his  fellow-creatures  with  a  valuable 
polyglot  dictionary."  Yet  no  man 
was  ever  less  vain  of  his  acquire- 
ments— priding  himself  less  upon 
his  enormous  attainments  than  most 
persons  upon  a  smattering  of  a  single 
tongue.  "What  am  I,"  said  he  to  a 
visitor,  "but  an  ill-bound  diction- 
ary?" The  saying  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  is  too  often  suggested  by 
such  prodigies  of  linguistic  acquisi- 
tion. When  told  that  Scaliger  un- 
derstood twenty  different  languages — 
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"That's  twenty  words  for  one  idea/' 
said  she;  '*I  had  rather  have  twenty 
ideas  for  one  word."  In  this  reply 
she  foreshadowed  the  great  error  of 
modern  scholarship,  which  is  too  of- 
ten made  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
life,  when  its  only  relation  to  it  should 
be  that  of  a  graceful  handmaid.  The 
story  of  the  scholar  who,  dying,  re- 
gretted at  the  end  of  his  career  that 
he  had  not  concentrated  all  his  ener- 
gies upon  the  dative  case,  only  bur- 
lesques an  actual  fact.  The  educated 
man  is  too  often  one  who  knows  more 
of  language  than  of  idea — more  of 
the  husk  than  of  the  kernel — more 
of  the  vehicle  than  of  the  substance 
it  bears.  He  has  got  together  a  heap 
of  symbols — of  mere  counters — with 
which  he  feels  himself  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual Rothschild,  but  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  shadows,  the  sterling 
gold  of  intellect,  coin  current  through 
the  realm,  he  has  not  an  eagle.  All 
his  wealth  is  in  paper— paper,  like 
bad  script,  marked  with  a  high  nom- 
mal  amount,  but  useless  in  exchange, 
and  repudiated  in  real  traffic.  The 
great  scholar  is  too  often  an  intellect- 
ual miser,  who  expends  the  spirit- 
ual energy  that  might  make  him  a 
hero,  upon  the  detection  of  a  wrong 
dot,  a  false  syllable,  or  an  inaccurate 
word. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  words  are 
the  representatives  of  things  and 
thoughts,  as  coin  represents  wealth. 
You  carry  in  your  pocket  a  doubloon 
or  a  dollar,  stamped  by  the  king  or 
state,  and  you  are  the  virtual  owner 
of  whatever  it  will  purchase.  But 
who  affixes  the  stamp  upon  a  word? 
No  prince  or  potentate  was  ever 
strong  enough  to  make  or  unmake  a 
single  word.  Cassar  confessed  that 
with  all  his  power  he  could  not  do 
it,  and  Claudius  could  not  intro- 
duce even  a  new  letter.  Cicero  tried 
his  hand  at  it ;  but  though  he  proved 
himself  a  skilful  mint-master,  and 
struck  some  admirable  trial-pieces, 
which  were  absolutely  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate mental  exchanges,  yet  they 


did  not  gain  circulation,  and  were 
thrown  back  upon  his  hands.  But 
that  which  defied  the  power  of  Caesar 
and  of  Cicero  does  not  transcend  the 
ability  of  the  writers  of  our  own  day, 
many  of  whom  are  adepts  in  the  art 
of  word-coining,  and  are  daily  mint- 
ing terms  and  phrases  which  must 
make  even  Noah  Webster,  boundless 
as  was  his  charity  for  new  wards, 
turn  in  his  grave.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  persons  do  so 
much  damage  to  our  noble  English 
tongue  as  they  who  vulgarize  it  by 
the  repetition  of  penny-a-liner  phrases. 
In  their  estimation,  the  great  crown- 
ing vice  in  the  use  of  words  is,  appa- 
rently, to  employ  plain,  straightfor- 
ward English.  The  "  high-polite  "  is 
their  favorite  style,  and  the  good  old 
Spartan  rule  of  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  they  hold  in  thorough  con- 
tempt. Their  great  recipe  for  ele- 
gant or  powerful  writing  is  to  call  the 
most  common  things  by  the  most  un- 
common names.  A  dog's  tail  is,  with 
them,  his  "caudal  appendage";  a 
dog-breaker,  "a  kunopsedist" ;  and  a 
fish-pond  they  can  call  by  no  less 
lofly  a  title  than  "piscine  preserve." 
They  never  do  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  to 
eat — they  "partake  of  a  repast,*' 
which  is  so  much  more  elegant.  La- 
dies, in  their  classic  pages,  do  not 
wear  petticoats,  but  crinolines;  they 
have  ceased  to  be  married,  like  those 
poor,  vulgar  creatures,  their  grand- 
mothers— they  are  "led  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar."  Of  the  existence  of  such 
persons  as  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child, 
these  writers  are  profoundly  ignorant ; 
though  they  often  speak  of  "individu- 
als," "gentlemen,"  "characters,"  and 
"parties,"  and  often  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  "females,"  and  of  "juve- 
niles" and  "juvenile  members  of  the 
community."  Even  our  barbers  have 
got  upon  stilts.  They  no  longer  sell 
tooth-powder  and  shaving-soap,  like 
the  old  fogies,  their  fathers;  but 
odonto,  and  dentrifice,  and  rypopha- 
gon ;  and  they  themselves,  from  the 
oarbercus  persons   they  once   were. 
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have  been  transformed  into  '*  artists 
in  hair."  The  medical  faculty,  too, 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Who  would  suspect  that  "epistaxis** 
means  simply  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  "emollient  cataplasm"  only  a 
poultice?  Fancy  one  school -boy 
doubling  up  his  fist  at  another  and 
telling  him  to  look  out  for  epistaxis ! 
Who  would  dream  that  "anheidro- 
hepseterion"  (advertised  in  the  Lon- 
don "Times")  means  only  a  sauce- 
pan, or  "taxidermist"  a  bird-stuffer ? 
As  in  dress,  deportment,  etc.,  so  in 
language :  the  dread  of  vulgarity,  as 
Whately  has  suggested,  constantly 
besetting  those  who  are  half  con- 
scious they  are  in  danger  of  it,  drives 
them  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
affected  finery.  Such  persons  forget 
that  glass  will  obstruct  the  light  quite 
as  much  when  beautifully  painted  as 
when  discolored  with  dirt ;  and  that  a 
style  studded  with  far-fetched  epi- 
thets and  high-sounding  phrases  may 
be  as  dark  as  one  abounding  in  col- 
loquial vulgarisms.  Who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  indignation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  when,  taking  up  at  the 
house  of  a  country  friend  a  so-called 
"  Liberal  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," he  read,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  John,  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple and  touching  words,  "Jesus  wept" 
— "Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
overcome  with  grief,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears"?  ''Puppy!''  ex- 
claimed the  critic,  as  he  threw  down 
the  book  in  a  rage;  and  had  the 
author  been  present,  Johnson  would 
doubtless  have  thrown  it  at  his  head. 
Yet  the  great  literary  bashaw,  while 
he  had  an  eagle's  eye  for  the  faults 
of  others,  was  unconscious  of  his 
own  sins  against  simplicity;  and, 
though  he  spoke  like  a  wit,  too  often 
wrote  like  a  pedant  The  faults  of 
his  pompous,  swelling  diction,  in 
which  the  frivolity  of  a  coxcomb  is 
described  in  the  same  rolling  periods 
and  with  the  same  gravity  of  antithe- 
sis with  which  he  would  thunder 
against  rebellion  or  fanaticism,  are 


hardly  exaggerated  by  a  wit  of  his 
own  time,  who  calls  it 

"  a  turgid  style. 
Which  gives  to  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules— for  what? 
To  crush  a  butterfly,  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Bids  ocean  labor  with  tremendous  roar. 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore  ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter  I 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Heaven's  awful  thunder,  or  a  rumbling  cart." 

The  whole  literature  of  notices, 
handbills,  and  advertisements,  in  our 
day,  has  apparently  declared  "war  to 
the  knife"  against  every  trace  of  the 
Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons.  We  have 
no  schoolmasters  now;  they  are  all 
"Principals  of  Collegiate  Institutes;" 
no  copy-books,  but  "specimens  of 
caligraphy;"  no  ink,  but  "writing- 
fluid;"  no  physical  exercise,  but  Cal- 
isthenics or  Gymnastics.  A  man  who 
opens  a  groggery  at  some  corner  for 
the  gratification  of  drunkards,  instead 
of  announcing  his  enterprise  by  its 
real  name,  modestly  proclaims  through 
the  daily  papers  that  his  saloon  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
customers.  Even  the  learned  archi- 
tects of  log-cabins  and  pioneer  cot- 
tages can  find  names  for  them  only 
in  the  sonorous  dialects  of  oriental 
climes.  Time  was  when  a  farm-house 
was  a  farm-house  and  a  porch  a  porch ; 
but  now  the  one  is  a  villa  or  hacien- 
daht  and  the  other  nothing  less  than 
a  verandah.  In  short,  this  genteel 
slang  pursues  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  old  times,  when  our 
fathers  and  mothers  died,  they  were 
buried  in  the  graveyard  or  burying- 
ground;  now,  when  an  unfortunate 
"party"  or  "individual"  "deceases" 
or  "becomes  defunct,"  he  is  placed 
in  a  "burial-casket"  and  "interred" 
in  the  "cemetery."  It  matters  not 
that  the  good  old  words  gratfe  and 
graveyard  have  been  set  in  the  pure 
amber  of  the  English  classics — that 
the  Bible  says,  "There  is  no  wisdom 
in  the  grave,"  "Cruel  as  the  grave," 
etc.  How  much  more  pompous  and 
magniloquent  the  Greek:  "There  is 
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no  wisdom  in  the  cemetery,"  "Cruel 
as  the  cemetery!"  Seriously,  let  us 
eschew  all  these  vulgar  fineries  of 
style,  as  we  would  eschew  the  fine- 
ries of  a  dandy.  Their  legitimate 
effect,  it  has  been  truly  said,  •'  is  to  bar- 
barize our  tongue,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  peculiar  power,  distinctiveness, 
and  appropriateness  of  its  terms. 
Poetry  may  escape  for  a  while  the 
effects  of  this  vulgar  coxcombry,  be- 
cause it  is  the  farthest  out  of  the  reach 
of  such  contagion ;  but,  as  prose  sinks, 
so  must  poetry,  too,  be  ultimately 
dragged  down  into  the  general  gulf 
of  feebleness  and  inanition." 

There  is  another  class  of  writers 
who  abuse  the  President's  English 
by  interlarding  their  writings  with 
French,  German,  and  Italian  words, 
— as  if  they  believed,  with  Butler,  that 

"  he  that 's  but  able  to  express 
No  sense  at  all  in  several  languages, 
Will  pass  for  leamcder  than  he  that 's  known 
To  speak  stroQgest  reason  in  his  own." 

The  faults  of  all  those  who  thus 
barbarize  our  tongue  would  be  com- 
paratively excusable,  were  it  so  bar- 
ren of  resources  that  any  man  whose 
conceptions  are  clear  need  find  dif- 
ficulty in  wreaking  them  upon  ex- 
pression. But  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, Bacon  and  Locke,  have  shown 
that,  whether  we  look  to  its  flexibil- 
ity and  harmony,  or  to  its  gigantic 
strength,  its  exquisite  delicacy  and 
wondrous  wealth  of  words,  it  is  rich 
enough  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
human  mind;  that  it  can  express  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  the  poet,  por- 
tray the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart;  that  it  can  convey,  if 
not  the  fripperies,  at  least  the  manly 
courtesies  of  polite  life,  and  make 
palpable  the  profoundest  researches 
of  the  philosopher.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, because  of  the  poverty  of  our 
vocabulary  that  so  many  writers  Gal- 
licize and  Germanize  our  tongue ;  the 
real  cause  is  hinted  at  in  the  answer 
of  Handel  to  an  ambitious  musician 
who  attributed  the  hisses  of  his  hearers 
to  a  defect  in  the  instrument  on  which 


he'  was  playing:  "The  fault  is  not 
there,  my  friend,"  said  the  composer, 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  organ,  on 
which  he  himself  performed ;  "  the  fact 
is,  you  have  no  music  in  your  sou/.** 

I  am  aware  that  the  English  tongue 
— our  own  cartilaginous  tongue,  as 
some  one  has  quaintly  styled  it — has 
been  decried,  even  by  poets  who  have 
made  it  discourse  the  sweetest  music, 
for  its  excess  in  consonants — guttural, 
sibilant,  or  mute.  It  was  this  pecu- 
liarity, doubtless,  which  led  Charles 
v.,  three  centuries  ago,  to  compare  it 
to  the  whistling  of  birds;  and  even 
Lord  Byron,  whose  own  burning 
verse,  distinguished  not  less  by  its 
melody  than  by  its  incomparable  en- 
ergy, has  signally  revealed  the  hidden 
harmony  that  lies  in  our  short  Saxon 
words — the  monosyllabic  music  of 
our  tongue — turns  traitor  to  his  native 
language,  and  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
denounces  it  as 

"Our  harsh,  northern,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we  axe  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and 
sputter  all," 

not  thinking  that  in  this  very  selection 
of  condemnatory  words  he  has  strik- 
ingly shown  the  wondrous  expressive- 
ness of  the  tongue.  Even  Addison, 
who  wrote  so  musical  English,  con- 
trasting our  own  tongue  with  the  vocal 
beauty  of  the  Greek,  and  forgetting 
that  the  latter  is  the  very  lowest  merit 
of  a  language — being  merely  its  sen- 
suous merit — calls  it  brick  as  against 
marble.  Waller,  too,  ungrateful  to 
the  noble  tongue  that  has  preserved 
his  name,  declares  that 

"  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek. 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek." 

Because  smoothness  is  one  of  the 
requisites  of  verse,  it  has  been  hastily 
concluded  that  languages  in  which 
vowels  and  liquids  predominate  must 
be  better  adapted  to  poetry,  and  that 
the  most  mellifluous  must  also  be  the 
most  melodious.  But  so  far  is  this 
from  being  true,  that,  as  Henry  Tay- 
lor has  remarked,  in  dramatic  verse 
our  English  combinations  of  conso- 
nants are  invaluable,  not  only  for  the 
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purpose  of  reflecting  grace  and  soft- 
ness by  contrast,  or  accelerating  the 
verse  by  a  momentary  detention,  but 
also  in  giving  expression  to  the 
harsher  passions,  and  in  imparting 
keenness  and  significancy  to  the  lan- 
guage of  discrimination,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  scorn. 

The  truth  is,  our  language,  so  far 
from  being  poor  and  limited  in  its 
vocabulary,  is  the  richest  and  most 
copious  now  spoken  on  the  globe. 
As  Sir  Thomas  More  long  ago  de- 
clared— "It  is  plenteous  enough  to 
expresse  our  myndes  in  anythinge 
whereof  one  man  hath  used  to  speak 
with  another.'*  Owing  to  its  compo- 
site character,  it  has  a  choice  of  terms 
expressive  of  every  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  the  idea,  compared  with  which 
the  vocabulary  of  many  other  modem 
tongues  is  poverty  itself.  But  for  the 
impiety  of  the  act,  those  who  speak 
it  might  well  raise  a  monument  to  the 
madcaps  who  undertook  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  for,  as  the  mixture  of  many 
bloods  has  made  them  the  most  vig- 
orous of  modem  races,  so  has  the 
mingling  of  divers  tongues  given 
them  a  language  which  is  the  noblest 
vehicle  of  thought  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.  This  very  mingling  of  tongues 
in  our  language  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  an  accusation  against  it; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  sometimes 
told  by  foreigners  that  he  "has  been 
at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and 
stolen  the  scraps ;"  that  his  dialect  is 
"the  alms-basket  of  wit,"  made  up  of 
beggarly  borrowings,  and  is  wholly 
lacking  in  originality.  It  is  true  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  pillaged  largely 
from  the  speech  of  other  peoples ;  that 
he  has  a  craving  desire  to  annex,  not 
only  states  and  provinces,  even  whole 
empires,  to  his  own,  but  even  the  best , 
parts  of  their  languages;  that  there  is 
scarce  a  tongue  on  the  globe  which 
his  absorbing  genius  has  not  laid 
under  contribution  to  enrich  the  ex- 
chequer of  his  all-conquering  speech. 
Strip  him  of  his  borrowings — or 
"annexations/*  if  you  will — and  he 
39 


would  neither  have  a  foot  of  soil  to 
stand  upon,  nor  a  rag  of  language  in 
which  to  clothe  his  shivering  ideas. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  woof  of  the  tongue,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Port- 
uguese, Dutch,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Hin- 
doo, and  even  the  North  American 
Indian  dialects,  for  many  words  which 
we  cannot  do  without.  The  word- 
barks  of  our  language  are  daily  iiw- 
creasing  in  size,  and  terms  that  sprang 
up  at  Delhi  and  Benares  four  thonsand 
years  ago,  are  to-day  scaling  the  clifis 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  while 
the  English  has  thus  borrowed  largely 
from  other  tongues,  and  the  multifa- 
rious etymology  of  its  Babylonish  vo- 
cabulary, as  its  enemies  are  pleased 
to  call  il«  renders  it,  of  all  modem 
languages,  one  of  the  most  diiHcult 
to  master  in  all  its  wealth  and  power; 
yet  it  makes  up  in  eclecticism,  vigor, 
and  abundance,  izx  more  than  it  loses 
in  apparent  originality.  Mosaic-like 
and  heterogeneous  as  are  its  materials, 
it  is  yet  no  mingle-mangle  or  patch- 
work, \nX  is  as  individual  as  the 
French  .or  the  German.  Though  the 
rough  materials  are  gathered  from  a 
hundred  ^sources,  yet  sucl^  is  its  di- 
gestive and  assimilative  energy  that 
the  most  discordant  aliments,  passing 
through  its  anaconda^like  stomach, 
are  as  speedily  identified  with  its  own 
independent  existence  as  the  beef- 
steak which  yesterday  gave  roundness 
to  the  hinder  symmetry  of  a  prize  ox 
becomes  to-morrow  part  and  parcel 
of  the  proper  substance — the  breast, 
leg,  or  arm — of  an  Illinois  farmer. 
In  fact,  the  very  caprices  and  irregu- 
larities of  our  idiom,  orthography, 
and  pronunciation,  which  make  for- 
eigners '"stare  and  gasp,'*  and  are 
ridiculed  by  our  own  philological  ul- 
traists,  are  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
nobleness  and  perfection  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  extent  to  which , 
these  caprices,  peculiar  idioms>  and 
exceptions  prevail  in  any  tongue,  that 
iorms  the  true  scale  of  its  worth  and 
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beauty ;  and  lience  we  find  them  more 
numerous  in  Greek  than  in  Latin — 
in  French  or  Italian  than  in  Irish  or 
Indian.  There  is  less  symmetry  in 
the  rugged,  gnarled  oak,  with  the 
grotesque  contortions  of  its  branches, 
which  has  defied  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  years,  than  in  the  smoothly 
clipped  Dutch  yew  tree;  but  it  is  from 
the  former  that  we  hew  out  the  knees 
of  mighty  line-of-battle  ships — while 
a  vessel  built  of  the  latter  would  go 
to  pieces  in  the"" first  storm.  It  was 
our  own  English  that  sustained  him 
who  soared  "  above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame;"  and  the  same 
"well  of  English  undefiled*'  did  not 
fail  the  myriad -minded  dramatist, 
when 


"  Each  scene  of  many-coloured  Kfe  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 


•• 


Nor  have  even  these  great  writers, 
marvellous  and  varied  as  is  their  ex- 
cellence, fathomed  the  powers  of  the 
language  for  grand  and  harmonious 
expression,  or  ttsed  them  to  the  full. 
It  has  "  combinations  of  soundgrander 
than  ever  rolled  through  the  mind  of 
Milton;  more  awful  than  the  mad 
gasps  of  Lear ;  sweeter  than  the  sighs 
of  Desdemona;  more  stirring  than 
the  speech  of  Antony;  sadder  than 
the  plaints  of  Hamlet;  merrier  than 
the  mocks  of  Falstaff."  To  those, 
therefore,  who  •complain  of  the  pov- 
erty or  harshness  of  our  tongue,  we 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  George 
Herbert: 

"  Let  foreign  nations  of  their  language  l>oast. 
What  fine  variety -each  tongue  affords ; 
I  like  our  language,  as  our  men  and  coast ;  — 
Who  cannot  drtst  it  welif  fummt  wrr,  Mt 
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BROKEN    BONDS. 

BY    JESSIB    WANNALL    LEE. 


T£Nvyeai3  ago,  when  Hervey 
Ellerton  married  Louise  Vane, 
die  spoiled  child  and  only  daughter 
of  wealthy  and  indulgent  parents, 
there  was  an  ominous  shaking  of 
heads  among  the  wiseacres  of  so- 
ciety, and  many  a  gloomy  prediction 
as  to  their  future.  Louise  was  self- 
willed,  passionate,  and  exacting ;  but, 
with  a  captivating  beauty,  and  a 
winning  sweetness  of  manner  almost 
incomprehensible  in  one  so  wilful,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Ellerton  should  love  her  as  he  did, 
finding  in  that  love  so  many  excuses 
for  the  glaring  feults  which  her  beauty 
masked  under  the  name  of  "charm- 
ing caprices.'*  But  she  was  warm- 
hearted and  affectionate;  "and  the 
hand  of  love  may  mould  her  to  its 
will,"  Hervey  thought,  as  he  saw 
the  rich  color  mantle  her  cheek  when 


he  drew  nigh,  and  fdt  his  heart  thrill 
to  the  music  of  her  voice,  which  fell 
tremulous  and  low  whenever  it  spoke 
to  him. 

Equally  passionate  afid  high-spir- 
ited was  Hervey  Ellerton,  with  a  cer- 
tain recklessness  of  character  that 
was  his  gravest  fault.  He  t^fed  at 
the  slightest  restraint ;  resented  dicta- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  violent  anger;  would 
not  endure  being  questioned  in  regard 
to  affairs  upon  the  subject  of  whidi 
he  chose  to  be  reticent ;  held  in  utter 
abhorrence  that  spirit  of  fault-finding 
and  complaint  which  is  the  bane  of 
so  many  households ;  and  any  mani- 
festation of  tyranny,  however  petty, 
could  banish  him  for  hours  from  his 
fireside,  the  place  he  best  loved  on 
earth.  These  were  his  faults  or  pe- 
culiarities— whichever  they  may  be 
called;    and   the   prqphet    croakers 
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inveighed  against  them  and  magnified 
them  until  they  assumed  giant  pro^ 
portions.  All  agreed  in  pitying  Louise 
Vane.  It  was  true  they  were  singu- 
larly alike — too  much  so;  but  Louise 
was  a  woman,  young,  rich^  and  beaur 
tifal,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  nile^ 
if  she  chose,  unquestioned. 

But  to  unprejudiced  minds,  jpemem- 
bering  through  aU  that  to  err  is  essen^ 
tially  human,  and  believing  that  many 
virtues  and  noble  qualities,  though 
they  could  not  outweigh,  might  adjust 
the  scales  to  an  even  balance,  the  fine 
traits  in  Uervey  EUerton's  character 
stood  pre-eminent.  A  world  of  ten- 
derness lay  hidden  beneath  a  some- 
what brusque  exterior,  showing  itself 
•in  those  delicate  and  thoughtful  little 
attentions  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
heart  of  woman,  bestowed  unobtru- 
sively and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  premeditation  or  design — 
•simply  the  kindly  impulses  springing 
from  an  affectionate  nature,  together 
with  a  deference  for  all  womankind 
which  unconsciously  betrayed  itself 
in  tone  and  manner,  with  a  thoughjtr 
ful  care  and  consideration  for  her 
slightest  wish.  But  then,  he  liked  to 
have  his  own  way;  he  loved  undis- 
puted authority,  which  he  would  use 
to  its  fullest  extent;  he  was  o^a- 
handed  and  generous-hearted;  and, 
though  not  a  professed  Christian — a 
issX  which  the  good  rector  of  the  par- 
ish deeply  lamented — he  cherished 
high  principles  of  truth  and  honor,  to 
which  he  rigidly  adhered.  He  was 
often  hasty  and  violent  in  his  judg- 
ment and  prejudices;  yet  his  final 
decision  would  generally  be  influ- 
enced by  the  sober  voice  of  reason. 
The  world  said  he  had  been  wild  and 
riotous.  Perhaps  he  had;  vice  may 
have  left  its  stain,  but  not  its  scar, — 
since  the  souloi  the  man  could  fling 
off  its  fetters  and  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  grand  and  pure  in  noble  resolves 
and  actions. 

With  such  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, Hervey  Ellerton  required  lov- 
ing and  gentle  influences  to  mould 


and  elevate  him  to  a  loftier  life. 
The  harsh  friction  of  a  dissonant 
nature  only  jarred  and  fretted  its 
liner  chords.  When,  after  some  one 
^f  their  frequent  misunderstandings 
— or,  as  their  friends  would  call  them, 
"quarrels," — Louise  would  lift  her 
jtearful,  pleading  eyes  to  her  husband's 
face,  the  haughty  head  would  bend 
down  to  her  instantly,  and  the  lips 
that  had  wounded  her  a  moment  before 
meet  her  own  in  a  fond  and  reconcil- 
ing kiss.  But  as  the  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  anger,  or  bitter  and  cutting  word^ 
dropped  harshly  from  her  tongue^ 
Hervey  would  sit  there,  cool,  imper^- 
turbable,  and  calm,  with  such  a  col4» 
cruel  sneer  upon  his  face,  that  Louise's 
heart  ached  to  see  it,  though  it  exas- 
perated her  beyond  all  bounds. 

"  But,^'  some  indignant  reader  may 
exclaim,  "must  a  woman  sacrifice  aU 
her  spirit  and  dignity  to  pamper  a 
jnan's  vanity  and  pride  P — to  jixumor 
all  his  whims  and  indulge  him  in  all 
his  unreasonable  exactions  ?  "  By  no 
means!  A  woman  conquers  most 
•when  nK>st  she  yields.  Men  are  nat- 
urally selfish — many  of  them  insuf- 
ferably so;  but  the  silent  influenqe 
of  a  gentle,  loving,  pure-hearted  wifjp 
may,  in  almost  every  instante,  beguile 
him  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  hi^ 
vanity  and  selfishness  have  created. 
It  is  fearful  to  see  two  lives,  that 
'Should  meet  and  mingle  as  one, 
brawling  along  like  turbulent  streams 
in  opposite  directions; — fearful  to 
know  that  the  twin  demons,  Conten- 
tion and  Strife,  have  slain  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  so  many  households, 
and  usurped  their  places !  It  is  fear- 
ful and  very  sad  to  see  so  little  pa- 
tience with  each  other — so  little  char- 
ity for  one  another's  failings.  CMi, 
husband!  trust  your  wife's  affection! 
Be  patient  with  her  when  she  is  weary 
and  irritable.  She  has  many  cares 
of  which  you  can  know  nothing. 
Soothe  her  with  loving  words,  and 
give  her  caresses  instead  of  rebukes. 
And  wife,  let  your  bosom  be  the  grave 
of  your  husband's   faults!     Let  no 
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insidious  "friend  and  confidant*' 
tamper  with  its  veiled  mysteries,  nor 
deprive  you  of  your  sacred  preroga- 
tives. Honor  your  husband  with 
your  praise — do  not  degrade  him  with 
your  reproaches.  Bear  with  his  in- 
firmities, and  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  cares  and  losses.  Let  there  be  a 
community  of  interest — a  union  of 
souls  —  a  spirit  bond !  Send  him 
from  you  in  the  morning  with  a  sunny 
smile  and  a  parting  word ;  and  let  the 
tender  eyes,  keeping  love-watch  for 
him  in  the  evening,  be  the  beacon 
stars  that  shall  lure  him  swiftly  home, 
untempted  by  the  allurements  of  boon 

companions  and  of  club-rooms. 
«        «        «        «        «        « 

The  excitement  was  over.  All  the 
doubt  and  dread  and  torturing  sus- 
pense of  weeks  and  months,  with 
their  attendant  train  of  evils — recrim- 
ination, unfeeling  bitterness,  scorn, 
hatred,  loathing, — all  were  past;  — 
and  Louise  Ellerton  sat  at  her  win- 
dow, heedless  of  the  May-blossoms 
drifting  around  her  in  a  fresh  and 
fragrant  shower,  with  her  sad  eyes 
turned  to  where  the  river  swept  away, 
blue  and  dim,  in  the  distance,  and 
crushing  in  her  cold  fingers  the  letter 
which  informed  her  "  that  a  decree  of 
divorce  was  granted  that  morning, 
and  she  might  now  rejoice  in  her  new- 
found liberty — or  rather  her  freedom 
regained,  after  a  cruel  bondage  of  ten 
years," — a  letter  coldly  and  formally 
written,  and  addressed  to  her  maiden 
name. 

As  obstacles  only  heighten  the  de- 
sire to  attain  objects  seemingly  be- 
yond our  reach,  so  the  opposition  of 
friends,  who  really  were  sincere  in 
their  professions,  and  the  complica- 
tions in  which  the  whole  affair  was 
involved,  only  seemed  to  make  Mrs. 
Ellerton  more  obstinately  determined 
to  secure  her  freedom  at  any  cost  of 
pride,  or  even  dignity.  Her  passion- 
ate nature  was  fully  aroused.  Neg- 
lect, unkindness,  and  the  total  es- 
trangement of  her  husband's  affec- 
tion, had  so  completely  embittered 


her  that  every  day  and  hour  which 
compelled  her  to  wear  the  unendura- 
ble yoke  of  her  marriage-bond  only 
maddened  and  tortured  her.  Yes, 
she  would  be  "free.**  She  had  said 
it  in  all  the  bitterness  of  a  sorrow  too 
grievous  to  be  borne;  not  only  free 
to  fly  from  his  hated  presence  for- 
ever, but  to  scorn  and  despise  him 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  wronged 
and  outraged  spirit ! 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  were  not  "insur- 
mountable," as  the  result  proved. 
Indeed,  as  Louise  sat  there  in  a  list- 
less sort  of  apathy,  which  was  any- 
thing but  the  restful  calm  she  had 
anticipated,  she  could  scarcely  realize 
that  so  little  sacrifice  was  demanded 
— that  the  "shallow  ground"  of  "in- 
compatibility of  temper  "  was  deemed 
sufficient '  cause  for  separation.  She 
had  come  to  look  upon  herself  as  a 
heroine — a  martyr; — and  after  the 
first  shock  to  her  womanly  sensi- 
bility which  newspaper  notoriety  oc- 
casioned, she  could  glance  over  the 
daily  notices  without  a  quickened 
pulse,  and  even  smile  as  she  read  of 
"  the  interesting  case  now  pending  of 
Louise  Ellerton  vs.  Hervey  Ellerton," 
and  of  "that  lady's  appearance  in 
court,  whose  pale  and  intellectual 
features  bore  the  traces  of  deep  suffer- 
ing," etc.  But  now,  all  was  over — 
all  the  passion,  excitement,  and  pain; 

and  Louise  Ellerton  was  free ! 

*        *       «        *        *        • 

The  faint  breath  of  the  first  wild 
roses  that  heralded  in  the  May  floated 
on  the  dreamy  air  and  mingled  with 
the  delicious  odor  of  trembling  apple- 
blossoms,  gleaming  like  a  veil  of 
pearls  over  the  emerald  foliage  of  the 
orchard  trees.  The  air  was  warm 
and  languid,  scarcely  upholding  the 
gossamer  wings  of  gaudily-painted 
butterflies  fluttering  lazily  along; 
only  the  far-off  echoes  of  bird-trills 
quivered  through  the  silence,  flung 
like  a  spell  upon  the  earth.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  which  haunt  the 
heart  with  dreams  of  long-forgotten 
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things; — a  day  dropping  benediction 
and  calm  upon  weary,  sorrowing 
hearts,  cooling  passion's  fever  heat, 
staying  the  mad  surges  of  bitterness, 
stilling  the  elemental  strife  within,  and 
lifting  the  earth-bound  spirit  heaven- 
ward in  prayerful  aspirations ; — a  day 
when  old  enmities  lose  their  sting  or 
are  remembered  with  more  of  self- 
condemnation  than  anger,  and  a  re- 
gretful tenderness  mingles  with  the 
chastened  feelings  with  which  the 
phantoms  of  the  past  are  recalled — 
clasping  hands  and  beaming  eyes 
turned  from  our  -view  forever;  be^ 
loved  lips,  hushed  and  pallid  in 
death,  or  grown  cold  and  strange 
with  wounding  thorns  hidden  under 
the  rose  of  their  kisses;  loves  and 
friendships  vanished  or  wrecked; 
hearts  estranged  and  lost  forever; 
— all  of  Life's  precious,  perishable 
things  strung  like  costly  pearls  upoa 
the  golden  threads  of  Memory !  And 
as  Louise  Vane  sat  there,  with  such  a 
deathly  sickness  at  her  heart,  she 
asked  herself,  for  the  first  time,  if 
her  own  life  had  shown  the  noUe 
fulfilment  of  sacred  duties  and  re- 
quirements? Had  she^  looking  be- 
yond her  own  selfish  gratifications, 
ever  made  a  single  sacrifice  of  wish 
or  inclination  for  her  husband's  sake  ? 
Her  husband?  The  question  appalled 
her.  She  Kad  no  husband.  What 
was  Hervey  EUerton  to  kerf  What 
indeed?  But  she  shook  with  some 
terrible  inward  agony,  as  little  May 
came  bounding  to  her  side,  with  her 
chubby  hands  full  of  rosy  peach- 
blooms  *'  for  mamma,"  looking  up  in 
her  face  with  Hervey*s  eyes.  Yes; 
what  was  he  to  herf — only  the  lather 
of  her  child — nothing  more. 

Then  memory  went  back  to  another 
May,  ten  years  ago — to  one  calm  eve 
among  the  orchard  flowers,  when 
Hervey  broke  a  spray  of  the  fi'agrant 
peach-blossom  and  held  it  against  her 


cheek — "to  see  which  blushed  the 
reddest,"  he  said,  looking  down  upon 
her  with  those  tender  eyes,  blue  as 
hyacinth-bells.  And  memory  wan- 
dered back  to  other  scenes  of  the 
past— to  the  beautiful  June  night  of 
her  bridal,  when,  radiant  and  lovely 
in  satin  and  pearls,  she  stood  at  the 
altar  and  pronounced  the  sacred  vows 
which  made  her  the  happy  bride  of 
Hervey  Ellerton; — to  the  earnest, 
solemn  words,  spoken  under  the  light 
of  the  holy  stars,  when  he  said; 
"We  are  both  hasty  and  wilful,  my 
beloved;  both  passionate  and  im- 
pulsive. Let  us  promise  now  to  bear 
each  other's  infirmities  and  weak- 
nesses ;  let  us  be  forbearing  and  for- 
giving. And  oh,  above  all,  Louise, 
be  loving  always,  and  lenient  to  the 
faults  of  your  erring  husband.  You 
make  me  what  you  wijl, — only  love 
me  through  all,  darling,  as  I  will  love 
you  to  the  end ! "  Louise  promised ; 
and  with  humid  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  Hervey  Ellerton  bent  over  the 
beautiful  head  lying  on  his  breast,  and 
sealed  the  bond  with  a  kiss. 

Had  she  kept  that  promise  ?  Could 
she  look  in  her  child's  face  and  meet 
those  pure  eyes,  with  their  sadly  fa- 
miliar expression,  and  answer  "  Yes  "  ? 
Whatever  her  heart's  answer  might 
be,  Louise  Vane  bowed  her  haughty 
head  on  the  window-sill,  and  all  her 
soul  seemed  flowing  out  in  that  rain 
of  bitter,  passionate  tears.  But  why 
should  she  weep?  The  day  was 
balmy  and  beautiful,  like  a  silent 
psalm  to  Nature's  God.  Birds  and 
flowers  rejoiced  in  the  fresh,  warm 
spring-tide.  Glad  echoes  of  all  free 
things  rippled  in  the  air.  The  long- 
desired  object  was  attained.  Friends 
were  numerous,  kind,  and  sympathiz- 
ing. All  the  excitement  and  pain  and 
suspense  were  over. 

Louise  Vane  was  **free" 
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BY  W.   H.   DANIELS. 


A  BOOK  of  geograpfay  lately  in 
use  in  the  pii^blic  schools  of 
one  of  the  Anglo>-American  provinces 
lays  off  the  worki  in  four  general  dj« 
visions,  as  follovirs  i 

I.  Great  Britain;  II.  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain;  III.  Countries  which 
hold  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain;  IV.  Countries  ^hich  do  not 
hold  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain. 

Thus  Great  Britain  is  the  centre  of 
Ihings  around  which  her  colonies  like 
moons,  and  her  commercial  neigb* 
bors  like  planets,  retolve  in  hairmo- 
nious  order;  while  those  *' wandering 
stars,"  the  benighted  nations  un- 
blessed by  BrHish  commerce^  with 
one  terrible  negative,  are  consigned 
to  a  mournful  limbo  Outside. 

What  a  comfortable  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  mother-country  the 
young  Provincial  nfust  enjoy  in  study* 
ing  this  geography — whose  arrange- 
ment for  compactness,  with  a  starting- 
point  near  home,  rivals  the  celebrated 
system  of  Ptolemy !  Can  it  any  longer 
be  thought  incredible  that  Bostonians 
—who  are  first-class  Englishmen, 
with  the  addition  of  the  vitality  of 
the  New  World  and  a  dash  of  the 
east  wind — should  devoutly  believe 
their  city  to  be  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  Or  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  we  live,  is 
the  home  of  empire,  and  that  the  na* 
tional  Capital  of  right  ought  to  be  at 
fit.  Louis,  or  Rock  Island,  or  Nauvoo  ? 
We  come  as  naturally  by  this  com- 
fortable sense  of  superiority  as  bees 
by  buzzing  or  rabbits  by  long  ears. 
It  is  our  Anglo-Saxon  birthright. 
What  is  Europe  but  a  buoy,  to  which 
Great  Britain,  with  Ireland  for  tender, 
is  safely  moored  ?    And  what  are  the 


East  and  the  West  but  the  skirts  of 
the  great  "  Interior,'*  fringed  on  either 
side  with  ocean  spray  ? 

Per  contra:  Straying  into  a kcture- 
hall  in  one  of  the  British-American 
cities  some  time  ago,  the  writer  heard 
a  somewhat  noted  English  scholar^ 
philosopher,  and  divine,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Mecca  of  all  Colo- 
nial Britons,  (in  a  lecture  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  sound  the  glory  of  the 
mother-country  in  the  ears  of  her 
children  across  the  sea),  raise  this 
startling  question — "In  the  aaidst  of 
all  this  prosperity,  did  I  see  any 
signs  of  England's  decay?*' 

People  do  not  ask  such  questions 
concerning  Italy  or  Prussia;  the  idea 
of  decay  does  not  suggest  itself  when 
we  think  of  Russia,  or  even  of  old 
China;  but,  singularly  enough,  while 
the  moons  are  waxing  and  the  plan* 
ets  shining  with  increased  brilliancy, 
the  sun,  the  self-styled  centre  of  the 
system  of  nations,  appears  in  some 
quarters  to  suggest  suspicion  lest  it 
has  shined  its  brightest,  and  may  be 
expected  to  fade. 

I.  In  the  path  along  which  God 
leads  the  nations,  they  are  forced 
sometimes,  like  a  soldier  overladen 
with  plunder,  to  throw  away  many 
valuables  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  line.  Thus  England,  encumbered 
with  the  rightful  and  wrongful  accu- 
mulations of  ages,  seems  to  have 
reached  the  time  when  her  burdens 
are  greater  than  she  can  bear.  The 
faUing  to  pieces  of  the  British  aristoc- 
racy, for  instance,  may  not  be  a  sign 
of  decay ;  it  may  be  only  a  shaking 
off  of  a  national  encumbrance  for  a 
more  vigorous  march. 

The  basis  of  Old  England's  govern- 
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laent  is  piivikge.  It  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  ia  her  creed  that  men  are  not 
created  free  or  equal;,  and  this  doc- 
trine has  for  ages  been  devoutly  be- 
lieved, no  less  by  those  whom  it 
degraded  than  by  those  whom  it 
elevated.  The  laborer  regarded  the 
Qwner  of  the  acres  on  which  he  toiled 
as  a  citizen  of  a  higher  worlds  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  awe  and 
reverence^  no  matter  what  was  his 
personal  character.  It  was  a  scandal 
for  the  son  ol  a  srndU  fanner  to  take 
to  wife  the  dangfatei  of  a  tradesman ; 
the  farmer,  in  his  turn,  took  off  his 
hat  and  gave  the  whole  of  the  road  if 
he  chanced  to  meet  a  country  squire 
riding  to  meet  the  hounds*  ami  the 
squire  and  the  merchant  were  es- 
teemed as  dangerous  social  heretics 
if  diejr  dared  to  imagine  any  simi- 
larity between  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  a  duke  or  prince  and  the  red  fluid 
which  served  to  keep  their  own  bodies 
warm.  Caste  is  as  vkal  to  Old  Eng- 
land as  is  the  dogma  of  the  in&Ui^ 
hiiity  of  die  Pope  to  the  Chuvdk  of 
Rome. 

But  the  &hh  of  tiie  En^^ish  people 
in  the  sacredness  of  social  ihstino* 
lions  is  in  diese  days  put  to  a  dan- 
gerous strain.  A  few  months  since,  a 
common  sort  of  man  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage ;  he  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country  by  making  his  fortune  in 
it  and  then  marrying  an  anxious  and 
aimless  spinster,  left  over,  for  some 
time,  of  the  supply  of  wives  furnished 
by  a  certain  poor  family  of  the  no- 
bility.— Durii^  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament on  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
when  the  hereditary  legislators  in 
tiie  House  of  Lords  seemed  likely  to 
make  themselves  troid>lesome,  it  was 
seriously  proposed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, a  gentleman  with  only  com- 
mon blood  in  his  veins,  but  Premier 
of  England  by  virtue  of  uncommon 
sense  in  his  bead«  should  nuuui^* 
tnre  some  dozens  of  these  peers  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  majority  in 
fovor  of  the  bill. 

To  believe  in  the  divine  rights  and 


natural  superiority  of  political  crea- 
tures owing  their  nobility  to  a  party 
emergency,  would  be  a  task  which 
even  the  best  old-style  Englishman 
would  find  it  hard  to  perform — but  a 
task  which  is  very  likely  to  be  set 
him  some  day,  unless  the  lords  of  the 
old  rtginu  take  their  fate  quietly,  and 
in  a  manner  decorously  attend  their 
own  funeral.  Alas  k>x  the  superior 
dignity  of  titled  mortals!  for  now 
that  patents  of  nobility  are  so  easily 
issued,  and  the  powers  that  accom- 
pany them  are  so  meagre*  we  may 
look  to  see  dukes  and  earls,  in  no 
very  great  length  of  time,  become  as 
plenty  in  England  as  professors  and 
doctors  of  divinity  in  America. 

The  old  stock  of  genuine  English 
heroes  is  dwindling,,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  making  new  ones,  of  late, 
have  been  far  from  plentiful.  The 
Crimean  war,  by  rights,  should  have 
turned  out  a  large  reinforcement;  but 
somehow  the  army  and  navy,  which 
Always  contain  ^sa  many  aspirants^ 
manned  to  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous for  qualities  which,  in  a 
general  way»  do  not  bring  titles  of 
nobility,— ^ while  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  a&dr  Lord  Stratford  De  Radcliffe, 
by  the  help  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  seems 
to  have  monopolized  glory  enough,  if 
it  had  been  well  distributed,  to  set  up 
several  new  noble  families.  Neither 
did  the  late  Abyssinian  expeditipn 
recruit  the  stock  of  heroes  and  noble9. 
An  African  king,  perhaps  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  widower,  became  ten- 
derly aflectioned  toward  England's 
roysd  widow;  but  his  passion  not 
being  reciprocated,  he.  to  bring  the 
obdurate  one  to  terms,  seized  the  per- 
sons of  certain  Englishmen  as  host- 
ages for  the  heart  he  wished  to  win. 
How  followed  a  great  stur  in  Britaiiu 
and  how  an  army  was  sent  to  chastise 
the  barbarian  who  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  let  the  muse  of  history 
tell ;  or,  perhaps^  the  muse  pf  poetry, 
giving  us  another  set  of  *'  Idyls  of  the 
King."  But  while  much  money  was 
q>ent  and  much  history  made,  besides 
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unlimited  material  for  poetry,  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  lords  or  dukes  or  earls 
or  marquises  named  after  the  scenes 
of  that  romantic  campaign. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  charged  against 
the  descendants,  especially  the  male 
descendants,  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
that  they  are  unproliiic;  but  Nature 
seems  to  have  left  off  the  habit  of 
endowing  lords  and  earls  and  dukes 
with  extraordinary  mental  capacity-^ 
which  in  these  times  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  them,  for  fete  seems  to 
have  settled  it  that  whoever  hence- 
fordi  in  England  shall  exercise  au- 
thority "by  the  grace  of  God,"  must 
also  have  some  conspicuous  graces 
of  his  own. 

The  success  of  the  gunpowder  plot 
would  not  more  fully  have  demoral- 
ized the  Parliament  of  James  I.  than 
will  the  idea  of  valuing  people  for 
what  they  are  (now  entering  so  largely 
into  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen)  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  aristocracy; 
and  it  is  a  question  of  special  interest 
to  all  good  republicans,  in  how  short 
a  time  the  raising  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators will  be  reckoned  among  the  lost 
arts.  With  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
duced to  a  debating  society,  from  this 
time  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
English  people  can  be  expected  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  an  auUiority  which 
depends  on  ancient  hereditary  rights. 

The  Coming  England  is  disencum- 
bering itself  of  caste ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  weakness  of  the  English 
nobility,  that  prophets  who  predict 
the  demolishing  of  this  hitherto  vital 
portion  of  the  England  of  the  old 
geographies,  do  not  also  predict  a 
revolution  in  connection  with  the 
event.  They  seem  to  consider  the 
elimination  of  this  fine  old  order  to 
be  nothing  more  than  cutting  off  gold 
lace  from  the  national  uniform,  be- 
cause gold  lace  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

II.  The  greatness  of  Britain  is 
largely  in  her  colonies.  Her  people, 
being  of  the  irrepressible  sort,  could 
not  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow 


limits  of  three  little  islands; — hence 
the  colonial  policy  which  has  given 
England  the  boast  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  her  dominions. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  British 
people  appears  less  in  the  breadth  of 
territory  they  have  acquired  than  in 
the  impressions  they  have  stamped 
on  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world's 
population. 

An  Englishman  is  dogmatic.  At 
home  he  feels  himself  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire,  and  when  he  goes 
away  to  found  a  colony  he  makes  it 
as  British  as  possible.  But  to  this 
rule  there  is  one  notable  exception. 
An  eminent  English  statesman  lately 
declared  that  if  all  Englishmen  were 
to  be  driven  out  of  India,  ten  years 
would  obliterate  all  traces  of  their 
presence.  Thus  England  holds  her 
richest  treasure  with  her  feeblest 
grasp;  and  of  this  she  is  fully  con- 
scious,— for  in  the  late  debates  on 
Canadian  affairs  it  was  declared  in 
Parliament  that  the  vital  point  in 
her  colonial  policy  was  holding  the 
East  Indian  possessions. 

The  waning  of  colonial  loyalty  is  a 
significant  fact.  In  Australia  and 
British  America,  the  love  for  tradi- 
tional institutions  has  so  far  lost  its 
hold  as  to  allow  of  public  discussions 
of  the  advantages  of  independence 
on  the  one  hand  and  annexation  to 
the  United  States  on  the  other.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  New  Brunswick,  with  news- 
papers to  advocate  their  views,  in 
flavor  of  annexation  to  the  Great  Re- 
public; but  having  no  desire  for  the 
privileges  of  slave-catching,  the  party 
fell  to  pieces,  and  disappeared  ohly 
to  be  reoi^anized  with  new  life,  now 
that  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Projects  such  as  in  the  time  of 
George  III.  brought  on  a  seven  years' 
war,  are  now  looked  upon  by  British 
statesmen  with  favor,  as  likely  to  give 
relief  to  the  mother-country,  over- 
burdened with  the  care  of  her  numer- 
ous family.     A  hundred  yean  ago 
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England  would  compass  sea  and  land 
to  gain  one  more  colony;  now  she 
casts  about  her  to  see  how  she  can 
gracefully  be  rid  of  some  she  has  on 
hand, — and  that  with  the  mortifying 
confession  that  she  is  too  poor  to 
support  them  and  too  weak  to  defend 
them. 

About  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair, 
an  army,  30,000  strong,  was  sent  out 
in  the  dead  of  winter  to  protect  the 
American  colonies.  They  landed  at 
the  city  of  St.  John,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  moved  across  the  coun- 
try to  Quebec.  Before  setting  out  on 
their  freezing  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, the  following  dialogue  took 
place  between  a  Yankee  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  city  and  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  expedition : 

•'How  are  you  going  to  get  to 
Canada?"  said  "Boston." 

"Easily  enough,"  was  the  reply. 
"We  have  brought  sledges  with  us; 
we  will  pack  half-a-dozen  soldiers  on 
each  one,  and  give  them  a  slei^-ride 
to  Quebec." 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  depth  of 
the  snow  up  in  the  country  at  this 
season  ?"  asked  the  Yankee. 

"No,"  said  the  officer;  "but  I  hope 
it  is  deep  enough  for  good  sledding." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "so  deep 
that,  out  of  the  narrow  snow-path,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  neither  man  nor 
hoTse  can  make  his  way  through  it; 
and  your  long  line  of  sledges,  loaded 
with  half-frozen  soldiers,  would  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  hundred 
Down-East  riflemen  on  snow-shoes. 
They  could  pick  off  your  whole  army 
up  there  in  the  wilderness,  and  not  a 
man  of  you  could  escape." 

The  officer  was  thunderstruck.  He 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  danger;  and, 
looking  at  his  companion  in  alarm, 
he  said: 

"But  these  fellows  would  not  do 
sudi  a  thing,  would  they?" 

"Probably  not,"  answered  "Bos- 
ton," with  a  smile ;  "but  your  expedi* 
tion,  to  those  who  know  this  country, 
b  the  best  joke  of  the  season." 


That  absurd  demonstration  in  de- 
fence of  English  rights  on  this  conti- 
nent Opened  the  eyes  of  England; 
and  since  that  time  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  been  more  than  willing 
that  its  American  children  should  set 
up  an  establishment  of  thjsir  own. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  colonial 
family  is  already  begun  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  British  American- 
Confederation — a  government  which 
has  no  other  attraction  for  a  great 
proportion  of  its  people  than  that  it 
is  a  system  approved  in  England; 
*and  now  that  colonial  loyalty  is 
waning,  there  is  prospect  Uiat  the 
prestige  of  Britain's  name,  with  the 
burden  of  Dominion  taxes  and  du- 
ties, will  soon  be  accounted  of  less 
value  than  the  prosperity  which  would 
result  from  a  union  with  the  Great  Re- 
public. 

The  patriotism  of  the  colonies  that 
has  centred  in  England  has  already 
begun  to  find  local  centres;  and  the 
working  of  that  incendiary  idea  w*hich 
so  vexed  Great  Britain  in  1776,  will 
naturally,  though  by  peaceful  pro- 
cesses, produce  similar  effects.  And 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  Brit- 
ish colony  can  live  easier  and  better 
untied  from  the  apron-strings  of  its 
venerable  mother,  the  second  great 
glory  of  the  England  of  the  old 
geographies  will  speedily  £Eide  away. 

The  England  that  is  to  be  will  of 
necessity  be  more  compact;  and  the 
proud  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  British  territory  coming  at  length 
to  be  no  longer  true,  that  laborious 
luminary  will  enjoy  a  larger  variety 
of  political  scenery — though,  as  no 
Briton  can  doubt,  it  will  still  concen- 
trate its  mightiest  beams  to  dry  the 
damp  skies  of  Scotland,  to  pierce 
through  London  fogs,  and  brighten 
the  verdure  of  the  "Emerald  Isle." 

III.  To  be  dictator  of  European  pol- 
icy has  been  for  centuries  the  ambition 
of  England.  From  the  year  1414, 
when  Henry  V.  claimed  the  throne  of 
France,  until  the  appearance  in  the 
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r^  of  Emperor  of  that  man  of  for- 
tune. Napoleon  III.,  she  held  unques* 
tioned  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world.  Lord 
Chatham,  as  the  representative  of 
aristocratic  England,  was  able  to  dic- 
tate peace  ot  war  to  Europe;  and 
when  the  little  Corsican  genera:!  was 
elected  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
was  disposed  to  defend  his  honors  in 
the  name  of  the  people-— a  name  un- 
known in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century, — he  was  able  to  form  one 
coalition  afber  another,  whereby  a  con- 
tinent was  miide  Co  pay  and  bleed  in 
defence  of  the  British  policy.  I  n  those 
days,  the  friendship  of  England  was 
cheap  at  any  price;  her  enmity  was 
something  before  which  the  world, 
might  tremble.  England  owed  this 
pre-eminence,  first  to  her  navy»  and 
second  to  her  superior  facilities  for  run-* 
ning  in  debt  In  all  wars,  she  made 
herself  conspicuous  by  means  of  her 
ships,  her  ambassadors*  and  her 
money;  and  if  a  treaty  of  peace  were^ 
made  without  satisfying  the  notions 
of  the  British  cabinet,  it  was  certain 
to  need  making  over  again  at  no  dis* 
tant  day.  The  Old  England  seemed 
almost  ubiquitous;  no  pie  was  safe 
from  her  meddlesome  fingers. 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  which 
this  great  nation  preferred  to  fighting 
or  diplomacy — viz.:  trade.  It  was 
written  in  heaven  that  Englishmen 
should  trade ;  and  for  a  nation  to  re« 
fuse  commerce  with  these  heaven* 
ordained  merchants  was  a  sin.  She 
regarded  the  civilized  world  as  a 
market,  divinely  appointed,  in  which 
to  sell  her  wares;  and  the  English 
idea  of  the  millennium  seemed  to 
be  the  time  when  all  nations  and 
kingdoms  and  peoples  and  tongues 
should  come  to  spend  their  money 
wherever  an  Englishman  might  open 
a  shop. 

Her  policy  of  free  trade  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  she  of  all  nations 
had  the  most  to  sell;  for  the  little 
island  was  the  world's  laboratory  and 
workshop,  as   well   as   the   world's 


Chamber  of  commerce.  Raw  mate- 
rial  of  all  sorts,  transported  by  Brit- 
ish ships,  was  worked  over  by  British 
^ill,  until  its  vahie  was  increased 
from 'ten  to  a  hundred  fold;  then 
more  British  ships  transported  the 
manufrictured  material  back  to  those 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  its  crude 
state.  Of  course,  free  trade  was  a 
vital  point  in  England's  commercial 
creed,  for  by  this  she  was  able  to  col- 
lect revenues  twice  over  on  all  the 
principal  products  of  the  earth,  and 
in  all  bargains  she  was  laq;e)y  the 
creditor* 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Old 
England,  which  fought  for  glory  and 
for  spite,  should  also  fight  a  great  deal 
for  trade.  It  was  the  old  process  over 
again,  only  the  terms  were  changed 
from  *'the  Koran  or  the  sword"  to 
"trade  or  perish.*'  All  this  is  now 
greatly  changed.  Prussia,  France, 
and  even  Austria,  can  undersell  Shef- 
field and  Birmingham;  Manchester 
no  longer  is  the  world's  metropolis  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton;  and,  in* 
deed,  if  the  "London  Times"  is 
authority  on  the  subject,  the  mami- 
Picturing  of  cotton  in  England  is  no 
longer  a  reliable  business.  Almost 
all  the  products  of  English  manufac- 
tories are  now  made  elsewhere;  so 
that,  having  more  competitors  and 
smaller  markets  for  her  wares,  £ng« 
land  must  needs  export  some  of  her 
manufiictucers*  Thus  the  skill  which 
made  this  the  foremost  nation  in 
handiwork  as  well  as  brain-work,  is 
scattered  all  over  the  civilised  workL 
The  only  real  emergency  which  Great 
Britain  has  met  by  her  manufactures 
for  the  last  ten  years,  was  the  binki- 
ing  of  pirate  vessels  for  the  rebel  con- 
federacy. 

Twenty  years  ago  England  claimed 
the  title  of  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
the  world  admitted  the  claim ;  but  to- 
day she  has  two  powerful  rivals.  Not 
that  France  and  the  United  States 
have  at  present  as  much  money  in- 
vested in  vessels  of  war  as  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  ability  to  produce  a 
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serviceable  navy  when  wanted  has 
been  developed,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica, much  more  rapidly  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  in  England,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  change 
the  relative  position  of  nations  on  the 
ocean.  &xty  years  ago  Old  England 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
searching  American  vessels  for  runa^ 
way  seamen,  and  with  a  high  handt 
maMle  laws  to  suit  herself,  boldly 
claiming  dominion  of  the  seas;  but 
now  the  British  Admiralty  are  uneasy 
over  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  Ala^ 
bama  claims — claims  which^  had  they 
or  the  like  of  them  been  presented 
in  the  last  century,  would  have  been 
answered  with  British  blockades  and 
bombardments.  Old  man- of « wars-* 
men  in  British  ale-houses  still  may 
sing  "Britannia  Rules  the  Wave,'* 
but  whoever  should  venture  to  make 
such  a  statement  in  a  political  assem- 
bly would  certainly  be  answered  with 
a  laugh. 

The  old  British  diplomaeyr  too^ 
seems  to  have  had  its  day.  When 
France  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  she 
did  not  ask  permission  of  her  neigh- 
bor across  the  channel ;  when  Prussia 
absorbed  some  German  provinces, 
she  did  not  hesitate  because  of  any 
uneasiness  it  might  give  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AlEurs;  when 
Russia,  by  an  imperial  ukase,  wiped 
out  all  traces  of  Polish  nationality,  it 
was  done  regardless  of  British  opin- 
ion. The  great  power  of  the  north 
still  he^tates  to  order  the  sick  man*s 
funeral;  but,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  might  be  done  to-mor- 
row. When  General  Buonaparte 
landed  in  Egypt,  England  had  a 
Nelson  to  destroy  his  fleet.  She  was 
furious,  and  the  world  laughed,  when 
the  amorous  as  well  as  victorious 
admiral  allowed  Napoleon  to  slip 
through  his  fingers  and  regain  the 
shores  of  France.  Another  French- 
man, Monsieur  Lesseps,  has  opened 
a  new  channel  to  India,  and  French 
soldiers  stand  at  its  gates  to  take  toll 
of  British  8hipS4    In  whose  lap  has 


the  British  government  been  lying  for 
these  ten  years  that  their  old  enemy 
should  gain  without  a  battle  more 
than  she  lost  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nile? 

The  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain 
for  some  years  previous  to  the  Cri- 
mean war,  had  made  it  apparently 
safe  to  neglect  her ;  but  at  length  the 
war  spirit  was  aroused^  Allying  her- 
self with  her  once  despised  and  always 
hated  neighbdr — governed  then  by  an 
ex-member  of  the  London  special 
police — the  mistress  of  the  world  at- 
tempted to  reassert  herself  in  defence 
of  the  traditional  balance  of  power ; 
joining  hands  with  the  only  relic  of 
national  barbarism  in  all  Eurc^,  she 
sent  forth  her  armies  to  show  the  world 
a  specimen  of  Christian  chivalry.  But 
the  historian,  now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  the  sick  man  has  been  granted  a 
little  longer  lease  of  life,  ifisumming  up 
the  advantages  gained  in  the  contest, 
finds  little  that  is  substantial.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  record  of  that  wild  and 
foolish  ride  "into  the  Valley  of 
Death/*  one  more  poem,  one  more 
cause  for  teais  in  English  homes, 
and — what  besides?  Certainly  not 
the  re-establishment  of  her  influence 
in  European  politics,  for  every  year 
Russia  has  been  gaining  upon  Eng- 
land in  spite  of  her  defeat  at  Se- 
bastopol;  certainly  not  any  addi- 
tional military  glory — what  little 
there  was  of  that  was  monopolized  by 
France.  Her  losses  were  prophetic; 
the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Old  Eng- 
land, under  the  taunts  of  common 
things  called  newspapers,  and  the 
sneers  of  common  soldiers  of  the 
line,  rode  to  their  death  to  execute  a 
blunderix^  order«  England  spent 
her  men,  and  has  only  their  graves  to 
show  to  the  purchase  of  their  blood* 

At  length  the  time  of  the  old  r^gwu 
had  come  when  it  should  take  its 
place  anumg  the  relics  of  the  world's 
greatness.  The  instincts  of  good 
Englishmen  were  in  the  direction  of 
freedom.  The  Old  England  loved  to 
praise  itself  for  its  sympathy  with  the 
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oppressed — especially  if  they  were 
found  in  the  New  World  instead  of 
India  or  Ireland ;  but  when  the  Great 
Rebellion  took  definite  shape,  and 
avowed  its  purpose  to  build  an  empire 
"  whose  comer-stone  was  slavery,"  Old 
England  hastened  to  stretch  out  its 
hand  to  the  rebels.  It  was  a  sin 
which  neither  the  world  below  nor 
the  world  above  could  ever  forgive. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  success 
of  the  Rebellion  would  give  England 
a  friend  whose  friendship  would  bring 
disgrace.  The  other  alternative  would 
destroy  the  value  of  English  sympa- 
thy and  English  assistance  in  any 
quarrel  whatever.  But  even  this  little 
prophecy  seemed  beyond  its  vision; 
Old  England  followed  the  counsel  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  worked  and 
waited  for  the  ruin  of  a  nation  of  its 
children.  It  was  a  crime  against  Na- 
ture, and  Nature  never  forgives. 

The  Coming  England,  already  in 
the  flush  of  a  vigorous  youth,  looked 
upon  this  crime  and  wept  for  shame. 
It  did  more ;  it  began  at  once  to  study 
American  politics  under  tremendous 
pressure.  The  great  struggle  was  as 
a  rod  to  their  backs  if  they  were  slow 
at  learning ;  but  the  coming  triumph 
of  freedom  which  God  had  written 
beforehand  upon  their  souls  was  a 
prophecy  of  glory,  not  only  for  our 
land,  but  also  for  their  own.  The 
old  aristocracy,  already  in  its  decline, 
fumed  and  blubbered  and  bought  the 
bonds .  of  the  Confederacy.  In  due 
time  came  the  victory  over  barbarism 
which  God  vouchsafed  to  us  after 
four  years  of  blood.  The  shock 
was  too  great  for  the  nerves  of 
the  old  regime.  Even  before  the 
echoes  of  the  cannon  of  Vicksburg 
and  Petersburg  had  died  away,  the 
bells  across  the  ocean  began  to  toll 
for  a  funeral.  That  party  once  led 
by  Chatham,  who,  leading  it,  led  the 
world,  has  become  a  thing  of  history. 
The  old  aristocratic  majority  in  the 
British  Parliament  has  gone  into  the 
society  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Com 
Laws,  the    Slave  Trade,  and  other 


dead  things;  and  it  is  doubtful  if« 
even  in  England,  a  man  of  moderate 
intelligence  can  be  found  who  expects 
ever  to  see  its  resurrection. 

And  now  comes  down  its  ghost  into 
the  land  of  shades.  Charon,  with  his 
boat,  waits  to  transport  him  across 
the  Styx  into  the  paradise  of  defunct 
dignities.  But  old  Charon  must  have 
his  fare;  he  will  not  carry  even  so 
grand  a  ghost  for  nothing.  They 
talk  together  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  boatman  turns  scornfully  away, 
leaving  the  unquiet  spirit  for  a  thousand 
years  or  so  to  wander  in  the  mourn- 
ful limbo  of  the  hither  shore.  Dead 
enough,  indeed,  and  buried  with  due 
forms,  is  this  old  aristocracy,  but  too 
poor  to  pay  his  passage  to  the  boat- 
man ;  for  when  the  obolus  was  asked, 
thrusting  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  ghostly  trousers,  behold  there  was 
nothing  in  them  but  Confederate 
bonds ! 

Standing  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
carpentry  called  a  throne,  from  which, 
by  a  clumsy  ventriloquism,  the  Eng- 
lish government  annually  speaks  a 
little  piece  by  the  mouth  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  The 
throne  is  in  place  in  that  chamber;  it 
belongs  with  the  lords  of  the  old  re- 
gime. What,  then,  shall  save  it  from 
sharing  their  fate  ? 

Royalty  in  England  is  little  more 
than  a  name — a  sweet  and  honored 
name,  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  of 
Albert  and  Victoria;  but,  as  an  orator, 
having  said  his  best  things,  straight- 
way brings  his  speech  to  a  dose,  so 
the  reign  of  this  royal  pair  furnishes 
the  kingly  line  of  England  a  respect- 
able climax  and  a  convenient  conclu- 
sion. King-raising  has  been  held  a 
very  delicate  business,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly of  it  has  been  intrusted  to  one 
particular  family;  but  its  moderate 
success,  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  productions  of  the  people,  is 
likely,  at  no  distant  day,  to  throw  the 
business  open  to  universal  competi- 
tion,— for,  beside  such  names  as  Glad- 
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stone  and  Bright,  in  the  people's  line 
of  kings,  the  past  Georges  and  the  fu- 
ture Albert  make  a  sorry  figure. 

It  bodes  no  good  to  heirs  apparent, 
who  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental 
to  the  state,  that  the  private  lives  of 
princes  are  discussed  in  the  public 
journals.  That  young  man  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  likely,  as  king, 
to  cost  money  enough  to  teach  all 
England  to  read,  while  already,  by  his 
vices,  he  makes  all  England  blush; 
and  some  iconoclast  will  one  of  these 
days  be  asking — is  it,  after  all,  worth 
the  while  to  support  a  throne  at  such 
huge  expense,  merely  to  make  a  soft 
seat  for  the  owner  of  a  soft  head? 
The  Coming  England  has  already,  in 
effect,  abated  the  nuisance  of  heredi- 
tary legislation,  and  disestablished 
the  Irish  Church ;  and  when  the  good 
Victoria  goes  to  join  the  husband 
whom  she  loved  so  well,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  British  throne 


will  be  packed  away  with  other  vener- 
able rubbish,  and  the  sceptre  placed, 
in  form  as  well  as  in  fact,  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  people. 

As  the  pioneer  republic  of  the  Old 
World,  the  Coming  England  has  a 
career  of  glory  already  laid  out. 
With  its  power  based  on  human 
rights  and  its  policy  ordered  to  defend 
them,  a  new  empire  may  be  joined  to 
the  regenerated  Britain,  kingdoms  be 
conquered  by  the  force  of  progressive 
ideas,  and  the  sway  once  exercised  by 
Old  England  in  making  the  world  bow 
to  its  will  for  the  sake  of  kings  and 
caste,  may  become  a  thing  of  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  vital 
forces  the  Coming  England  shall  in- 
fuse into  the  people  of  its  hemisphere, 
helping  them  to  stand  up  in  their 
manhood  and  be  worthy  to  be  free. 

The  Old  England  is  dead.  God 
save  the  Coming  England! 


ANEMONES. 

BY    JULIA    M.    DUNN. 

AS  winds  blown  soft  o*er  Indian  seas 
From  odorous  beds  of  tropic  balm 
Will  rouse  the  sailor's  home-bom  ease. 
Turn  to  unrest  his  days  of  calm, 

Fire  like  new  wine  his  even  blood, 
And  win  him  from  his  wife  and  child 

To  sate  the  longing  of  hi.s  mood 

In  sea  adventures  strange  and  wild, — 

So,  in  the  city's  stifling  air, 

Faint  with  the  languid  breath  of  Spring* 
Your  countiy  odors  sweet  and  rare 

To  me  a  grateful  memory  bring; 


A  glimpse  of  hills  where  ferny  plumes 
Toss  in  the  fragrant  summer  breeze — 

Of  bosky  dells  all  starred  with  blooms— 
You  bring  me,  O  Anemones! 
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BY  EVERETT  CHAMBERLIN. 


I  AM  the  rector  of  St.  Zebedee*s. 
You  will  not  find  a  more  impos- 
ing church  on  the  Avenue — not  that 
I  mean  to  disparage  other  churches — 
by  no  means,  Sir — but  then,  you 
know — 

Knew  me,  you  say — knew  me  by 
my  whiskers?  H'm !  really.  Sir,  they 
have  been  complimented,  but  I  do  n't 
know  why.  Our  regular  clergy  are 
famous,  I  think,  for  their  whiskers, 
and  of  course  a  little  rivalry  occurs. 
As  I  was  saying,  I  think  St.  Zebedee's 
Church,  with  its  splendid  oriel  and  its 
lofty  roof,  the  most  fitting  temple  for 
the  worship  of — 

And  the  most  fitting  whiskers,  you 
say  ?  Really,  Sir,  you  are  too  jocose. 
If  it  were  n*t  that  Mr.  Discount,  one 
of  my  best  parishioners,  had  intro* 
duced  you  so  favorably,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  rebuke  your  levity  by 
dropping  the  conversation  at  once. 

Thank  you,  Sir;  I  have,  as  you  say« 
been  quite  successful  in  my  ministry. 
I  trust  that  I  say  it  with  all  humility. 
When  we  were  in  the  old  church,  we 
had  only  a  hundred  communicants; 
when  we  had  become  fairly  settled  in 
the  new,  we  found  we  numbered  two 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  since  we  have 
had  our  present  soprano,  we  have 
again  increased  a  third,  at  least. 

Yes,  Sir,  the  music  is  very  import- 
ant. Only  the  other  evening — it  was 
on  Palm  Sunday — our  tenor  and  alto 
were  obliged  to  be  absent,  rehearsing 
for  the  opera  in  which  they  were  to 
appear  on  the  following  evening,  and 
very  ordinary  substitutes  were  in  their 
places.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
dreary  and  dissatisfied  look  pervaded 
the  congregation.  I  could  by  no 
means  interest  them  in  the  sermon  as 
they  should  have  been.  They  yawned* 


and  fidgeted  about  upon  the  cusluons, 
and  made  me  quite  nervous.  I  assure 
you,  I  took  the  tenor  to  ta^  a  little 
for  his  absence.  He  said  it  was  a  full 
dress  rehearsal,  with  a  champagne 
supper,  and  he  could  n't  by  any  means 
miss  it — the  wretch  I  Besides,  he  said, 
he  sang,  in  the  course  of  the  opera, 
the  very  same  duet  with  which  we  had 
dedicated  our  dear  chapel !  Of  course, 
I  could  n't  but  excuse  him.  The  ap- 
plause for  this  duet  was  immense, 
when  the  opera  was  finally  given,  ^- 
showing  that,  on  the  solemn  occasion 
of  which  I  spoke,  the  people  were 
only  restrained  by  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  from  crying  "Encore/** — 
But  what  am  I  running  on  about  ? 

Married,  did  you  ask  ?  Oh,  dear,  no. 
But  then  I  can  't  tell  you  about  that. 
It  would  make  such  talk.  All  is,  I  am 
single,  Sir,  and  shall  probably  remain 
so. 

Yes,  indeed ;  a  wife  is,  as  you  say, 
a  great  helpmeet  to  a  pastor,  setting 
aside  all  considerations  of  affection. 
Scarce  a  week  elapses  but  one  finds 
some  little  work  needed  about  one*s 
cassock  or  one's  surplice  or  one's 
bands,  whidi  the  laundress  can  't  do, 
or,  at  least,  does  n't  do.  To  arrange 
one  in  the  style  which  should  charac- 
terize the  ambassador  of  the  Almighty, 
I  assure  you.  Sir,  no  hand  but  a  wife's 
is  adequate. 

Well,  really,  Sir,  I  can  *t  resist  your 
coaxing  way.  But  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. It  isn't  much  of  a  story — 
no  more  of  a  story  than  might  be  told 
by  any  clever  young  rector,  I  dare 
say. 

Her  name?  Well,  that  is  rather 
abrupt.  We  haven't  reached  that 
yet;  and  as  the  affair  all  happened 
since  I  assumed  charge  at  St*  Zebe- 
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dee*s,  and  she  is  well  known  in  the 
parish,  I  shall  tell  you  no  more  of  her 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your 
comprehension  of  the  narrative. 

It  was  my  first  charge,  except  a 
brief  experience  at  Rye  Beach,  where 
two  of  the  wealthiest  parishioners  of 
St.  Zebedee*s  were  then  sojourning.  I 
had  hardly  been  installed  (it  was  in  the 
old  church,  you  will  recollect,  and  we 
had  no  ceremony  worth  mentioning) 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  Clara 
— ¥rell,  we  '11  say  Clara  Carleton,  but 
CarleAon  is  n't  the  name,  upon  my 
word.  Sir.  Clara  was,  for  all  the 
world,  the  person  most  likely,  in  ail 
the  parish,  to  interest  a  susceptible 
young  pastor.  Of  course  there  were 
dozens  of  them  trying  for  it,  but  only 
Clara  did  interest  me  in  such  a  posi- 
tive way  that  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
the  fact  to  myself.  Clara  was — in 
fact,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  is;  but 
she  is  no  more  what  she  was  to  me ! 

Clara  was,  then,  a  comely  girl  of 
twenty -one  or  two,  with  a  form  rath^ 
slight,  but  striking  one  on  the  whole 
a»  symmetrical,  complexion  a  trifle 
pale,  but  clear  as  amber,  hair  a  beau- 
tifol  brown,  and  eyes  particularly  full 
and  liquid,  such  as  only  American 
girls  can  boast.  If  it  was  because  I 
caught  them  leveled  at  my  own  €Eu:e, 
on  the  evening  of  our  first  meeting, 
at  Mr.  Kipp's  party, — if  it  was  this 
&ct  that  first  inspired  in  me  a  desire 
to  know  more  of  Clara,  it  was  the 
promptness  with  which  she  withdrew 
them,  and  the  tact  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed her  attention  to  other  objects, 
which  stimulated  and  increased  this 
feeling  in  my  own  breast,  and  im- 
pelled me  to  make  her  acquaintance 
without  delay.  I  readily  obtained  an 
introduction,  and  was  delighted  both 
with  Clara  and  with  the  progress 
which  I  had  made  in  her  friendship. 
In  fact,  I  never  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  on  quite  comfortable  terms  with 
the  sex — ^leaving  absolute  lo ve-makii^ 
out  of  the  question,  of  course.  But  I 
found  an  additional  passport  to  Clara^s 
acquaintance  in  the  strong  enthusiasm 


which  I  found  her  entertaining  for  my 
calling.  She  was  an  admirer  of  art 
generally,  but  I  found  her  enthusiasm 
directing  itself  chiefly  to  church  art — 
the  architecture,  the  music,  the  deco- 
rations, and  their  effects.  She  could 
never  talk  enough  about  choirs  and 
chancels,  and  naves  and  transepts, 
and  altars  and  sacristies,  and  pulpits 
and  lectums,  and  how  they  should  be 
arranged. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish,"  she  would  ex- 
claim, "  we  had  a  church  Hke  Doctor 
Bronchitis's — don't  you,  Mr.  Chasu- 
ble? One  can  gaae  at  his  illimiinar 
tions  for  the  whole  fifty-two  Sundays 
of  the  year,  and  not  get  tired  or 
think  of  anything  else.  Oh,  it  is  such 
a  </4^ar  church  1 " 

And  then  she  would  talk  of  good  old 
Doctor  Canon,  my  predecessor,  and 
tell  how  she.  loved  him,  and  how  she 
used  always  to  make  parochial  calls 
with  his  wife.  Can  you  wonder  that 
I  began  to  think  of  the  ^r  Clara  as 
making  calls  with  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Chasuble,  and  going  alone 
notwithstanding  ? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  shoit 
(and  you  know  we  in  the  church 
make  a  special  point  of  brevity),  I 
had,  before  a  year  from  my  settle- 
ment over  St.  Zebedee's,  become 
betrothed  to  Miss  Clara  Carleton, 
daughter  of  Micah  Carleton,  £sq^ 
and  heiress  of  a  lai:ge  portion  of  his 
wealth.  She  was  now  much  by  my 
side,  and  many  were  the  talks  we  had 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 
She  made  many  valuable  suggestions, 
and  co-operated  with  me  quite  heart- 
ily, though  I  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
she  was  a  young  woman  of  consider- 
able pride,  and  conscious  of  her  pre- 
eminence in  society.  I  have  now  no 
doubt  that  it  was  largely  on  Clara's 
account  that  Mr.  Carleton  manifested 
such  praiseworthy  zeal  and  liberality 
in  the  construction  of  our  new  edifice, 
h  was  completed  at  last,  and  St. 
Zebedee's  became  ike  fashionable 
diurch  of  the  Avenue.  The  pews 
sold  at  fieunous  rates,  the  choir  proved 
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a  good  card  (if  I  may  use  the  show- 
man's expression,)  and  it  seemed  as 

if  all  the   sn (ahem!) — all  the 

elegant  people  of  the  city  were  bound 
to  come  to  St.  Zebedee's.  And  my 
pride  in  gazing  at  the  congregation  of 
a  morning,  while  Trokey,  the  curate, 
was  reading  the  service,  was  height- 
ened by  the  thought  that  what  tliey 
were  admiring — to  wit,  the  illumina- 
tions in  the  nave — owed  their  design 
to  her  who  would  soon  be  Mrs.  Chas- 
uble. In  fact,  I  think  we  should  have 
been  united  in  March  of  that  year  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Lenten  sea&on 
intervening  to  shut  out  our  bliss  for  a 
time.    For  a  time  ?    Ah ! 

But  Easter — glorious  Easter — was 
coming. 

"I  quite  dote  upon  Easter,"  said 
Clara,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent. 

"  Do  n't  you  think  of  one  event 
which  might  make  it  happier  this 
year  than  ever?"  I  gallantly  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  innocently,  "to 
have  you  do  a  finer  sermon  than  you 
ever  preached  before  in  your  life — 
even  you,  Charles.  Something  splen- 
did, that  would  create  a  sensation  and 
be  talked  about  in  the  papers." 

"Well,  darling,  I  will  try,"  was  my 
answer;  "one  ought  to  preach  well 
with  you  for  an  inspiration  and  a 
monitress  too." 

And  I  sat  about  my  Elaster  sermon 
in  good  earnest.  I  had  made  some 
little  study  of  the  secret  of  oratorical 
effects  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere. 
Not  to  think  of  following  Lorenzo 
Dow's  device  of  mimic  Gabriels 
with  tin  horns,  nor  yet  Daniel  Web- 
ster's less  censurable  one  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  to  whom  he  made 
his  auditors  bare  their  heads,  I  still 
knew  that  a  well-planned  simultaneity 
of  thrilling  thought  and  correlative 
action  or  2y)parent  accident,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  effects  possible.  I 
soon  hit  upon  a  plan  which  the  most 
uncharitable   could   not   gainsay  as 


being  preconcerted.      And  this  was 
the  plan  of  it : 

I  bethought  myself  <of  the  cardinal 
ideas  associated  with  Easter.  Joyful- 
ness,  of  course,  first,  in  order.  What 
in  nature  most  expressive  of  joy? 
Light.  You  have  read,  of  course, 
of  the  vivid  effects  produced  in 
some  Catholic  churches  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  light  after  the 
Tenebreg  at  the  Easter  time.  I  could 
not  attempt  this,  but  I  would  expa- 
tiate upon  the  gladdening  influences 
of  the  Easter  morning  sun  (for  I 
found  by  reference  to  the  meteorolog- 
ical record  that  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  Easter  mornings  are  pleas- 
ant,) and  would  so  speak  as  to  take 
advantage  of  some  luminous  effect 
within  the  church  or  visible  to  the 
congregation.  I  visited  the  audito- 
rium of  the  church  early  in  the  week, 
at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  in  the 
morning,  to  note  the  appearance  of 
the  sunlight  and  shadow.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  I  noticed  a  pencil  of  gor- 
geous crimson  light  illuminating  the 
gilt  crown  which  surmounted  the 
semblance  of  a  cross  upon  the  front 
of  my  preaching  desk !  It  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  application  of  the  idea 
at  once  suggested  itself  to  me.  I 
would  fit  the  event  into  the  peroration 
of  my  sermon  I 

I  went  to  my  study  and  commenced 
writing  my  discourse  for  Easter  morn- 
ing. The  next  day  I  visited  the  audi- 
torium again  and  took  a  more  partic- 
ular note  of  the  time ;  also  progressed 
with  my  sermon. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  my 
lovely  Clara,  and,  though  I  affected 
to  distrust  my  ability  to  produce  any- 
thing worthy  of  her  approval,  yet  I 
believe  I  left  an  impression  quite  the 
contrary  upon  her  mind.  The  next 
day  I  finished  the  sermon,  and  timed 
myself  twice  or  thrice  in  reading  it, 
besides  practising  it  repeatedly  for 
points  of  elocution.  I  also  visited 
the  daily  newspaper  offices,  and  had 
"special  Easter  services"  announced. 
(Mr.  De  Namix,  the  choir-leader,  had 
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composed  a  7>  Deum  for  the  occa- 
sion.) 

The  next  day  was  the  eventful, 
happy  Easter.  The  sun  rose  glo- 
riously, and  the  scene,  as  the  throng 
poured  toward  St.  Zebedee's  in  a 
thick  'and  steady  current,  brilliant 
with  new  spring  hats  and  Easter 
suits,  was  cheering  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Only  one  ill  omen  annoyed 
us.  This  was  a  shocking  funeral, 
passing  up  a  cross  street,  which 
choked  my  stream  of  worshippers, 
and  caused  many  a  frown  upon  the 
fair  faces  in  the  throng.  Really,  I 
could  not  see  how  any  person  could 
shock  the  gladness  and  gayety  of  the 
time  by  such  a  demonstration. 

I  was  restored  to  my  wonted  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  however,  on  peeping 
out  of  the  sacristy,  shortly  after,  and 
perceiving  the  auditorium  perfectly 
packed  with  people.  Every  pew  was 
full,  and  every  available  extra  seat 
brought  into  requisition;  while  the 
ushers  were  flying  hither  and  thither, 
and  sweating  like  stokers  over  their 
unusual  exertions.  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
that  my  heart  beat  high  at  this  de- 
monstration of  my  popularity. 

So,  too,  I  fancy,  did  that  of  my 
Clara,  as  she  gazed  slightly  about, 
with  an  air  of  quiet  triumph,  of 
which  I  took  eager  note. 

Presently  Mr.  Trokey  commenced 
the  service  in  his  effectively  sonorous 
voice.  The  responses  were  unusually 
vigorous,  indicating,  as  the  stage- 
people  say,  a  warm  as  well  as  a  large 
audience.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung 
successfully,  oiu:  friend,  the  tenor, 
who  had  a  solo  affettuoso,  being  in  a 
very  tender  mood,  and  the  soprano, 
who  had  to  reach  a  very  high  note 
and  to  execute  several  rapid  roulades^ 
being  in  excellent  voice. 

In  reading  the  lesson  from  Sen- 
John,  XX.,  descriptive  of  the  resur- 
rection, I  took  especial  pains  to  in- 
fuse unusual  pathos  into  the  touching 
narration.  Do  you  know  how  to  in- 
fuse pathos,  Sir?  It  is  done  entirely 
with  the  vowel  sounds.    By  a  skilfid 


prolonging  of  these,  particularly  the 
long  /,  I  am  accustomed  to  impart 
not  only  a  tenderer  but  a  more  musi- 
cal sound  than  your  plain  matter-of- 
fact  man  does  when  Ae  reads.  People 
demand  it.  They  don*t  know  what 
it  consists  in;  but  they  know  its 
effect,  and  that  they  demand — the 
ladies  particularly.  So  where  you 
would  read: 

"Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him, 
and  went  into  the  sepulchre  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie. 

"And  the  napkin  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  it- 
self,"— 

/  read,  with  organs  exceedingly  well 
open: 

"  Then  cometh  Sah-emon  Peter,  following  him, 
and  wayahnt  into-the-sepulchaar,  and  seeth  the 
linen  claaothes  lah-«e. 

"  And  the  napkin  not  lah-ying  with  the  linen 
claaothes,  but  wrapped  togathcr  in  a  place  by  it* 
sayahl£" 

If  you  should  ever  take  orders,  as 
you  tell  me  you  are  likely  to  do,  you 
will  find  this  system  almost  absolutely 
necessary. 

Not  to  dwell  on  these  matters,  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  sermon.  My 
text  was  in  Matthew,  iv.:  16 — "The 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a 
great  light."  I  touched  as  briefly  as 
possible  upon  the  disagreeable  events 
narrated  in  Scripture,  in  the  passages 
from  which  I  have  previously  quoted. 
Too  much  Scripture  is  objectionable 
to  church-goers,  who  consider  it  trite 
and  even  tedious.  They  prefer  some- 
thing brilliant,  descriptive,  figurative, 
poetical; — in  short.  Sir,  sensational. 
So  I  soon  got  off  upon  the  beauties 
of  Easter.  There  was  no  day  in  the 
year,  I  said,  so  glad  and  glorious  to 
the  children  of  men ;  no  air  so  fresh 
as  the  Easter  air ;  no  flowers  so  rare 
as  the  Easter  flowers;  no — 

Ko,  Sir ;  I  did  not  add,  no  eggs  so 
rare  as  the  Easter  eggs.  Do  n*t  inter- 
rupt me,  please.  No  sun  so  bright,  I 
said,  as  the  Easter  sun.  And  then  I 
brought  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
*'saw  a  great  light."  Not,  I  said,  the 
dazzling    and    overwhelming    light 
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which  you  fancy,  but  a  light  (with  a 
prolongation  of  the  /,  of  course) 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
light  as  the  electricity  of  the  galvanic 
battery  bears  to  the  electricity  of  the 
electrical  machine ;  a  light  which  per- 
vades all,  illumines  all,  cheers  all, 
but  shocks  none.  Beautiful,  benefi- 
cent light !  which  gives  to  the  flower 
its  radiance,  to  the  gay  Easter  gar- 
ments their  brilliance,  to  the  eye  of 
the  loved  one  (with  a  glance  at  Clara) 
its  indescribable  charm ! 

Here  I  recited,  from  my  Dictionary 
of  Quotations,  an  extract  from  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott : 

God  said  —  "  Let  there  be  light  I " 
Grim  darkness  felt  His  might. 

And  fled  away ; 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 

And  cried  —  "  'T  is  day !  'T  is  day ! " 

«'  Hail,  holy  light  I "  exclaimed 
The  thunderous  cloud  that  flamed 

O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo  I  the  rose,  in  crimson  dressed. 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast. 
And  blushed  and  murmured  —  **  Light  I " 

I  had  been  proceeding,  mind  you, 
with  one  eye  upon  the  dial  of  my 
watch,  gauging  by  the  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  my  utterance  the  time 
when  my  grand  climax  should  come. 
The  hour  and  minute  at  which  each 
page  should  be  finished  were  marked 
upon  the  margin  with  as  much  care 
as  a  railway  engineer*s  time-table  of 
stations  is  prepared. 

At  forty  minutes  past  eleven  my 
climax  was  only  four  pages  away.  I 
traced  in  glowing  metaphors  the  pre- 
cious principle  of  light  upon  its  mis- 
sion. I  could  see  that  my  audience 
were  listening  admiringly;  and,  best 
of  all,  Clara's  full  hazel  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  with  fascinated  inter- 
est. 

11:42,  and  three  pages  more  to  go. 

I  pictured  to  my  hearers  the  es- 
sence of  light  traversing  the  universe 
and  illuminating  the  spheres — a  very 
fine  bit  of  description,  with  some 
astronomical  information — of  which, 
I  dare  say,  the  people  took  no  heed. 


The  sun  was  still  kindly  pouring  in 
his  rays  through  the  stained-glass 
window.  The  red  rays  must  be  in 
their  place,  or  there  was  no  truth  in 
science. 

1 1:44,  and  two  pages  more ! 

Upon  the  first  of  these  I  had  de- 
scribed the  highest  province  of  light 
— to  illuminate  the  Christian's  crown 
of  glory  in  heaven.  My  voice  trem- 
bled with  the  excitement  with  which  I 
anticipated  the  effect,  both  upon  Clara 
and  upon  the  congregation.  The  tre- 
mor passed  with  them  for  the  emotion 
appropriate  to  the  thoughts  I  was  ut- 
tering. As  I  pronounced  "crown  of 
glory"  I  dropped  my  hand  over  the 
desk  to  the  front,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  to  the  spectators,  without 
seeming  to  intend  it,  the  gilded  crown 
below,  illuminated  by  the  bright  crim- 
son rays  fi'om  the  stained  window. 
My  spoken  *words  were,  "So  live 
ye,"  etc. ;  my  inward  thoughts  were, 
"How  is  that  for  an  effect?"  My 
lips  were  livid,  as  became  either  utter- 
ance. 

But  with  what  consternation  I  ob- 
served— 

A  SMILE ! 

Creeping  over  the  congregation— 
breaking  out  here,  then  there,  then 
everywhere ! 

It  came  like  the  shadow  of  a  total 
eclipse  over  the  landscape;  like  the 
chill  of  a  storm  from  the  sea ;  and  as 
it  quickened  into  a  faint  buzz  or  titter 
—  I  know  not  what — it  seemed  like 
the  crack  of  doom. 

In  despair  I  turned  my  eyes  upon 
Clara.  She  was  black  and  glowering 
with  mortification. 

Prompted  by  some  sort  of  instinct, 
I  glanced  downward  and  ascertained 
enough  to  give  me  some  insight  into 
the  cause  of  my  discomfiture.  Mean- 
time the  confusion  of  the  congrega- 
tion increased,  I  think;  but  1  don't 
rightly  know  what  happened  else,  un- 
til the  benediction  was  said  and  the 
people  dismissed.  *rhen  I  called  to 
me  the  clerk,  a  jolly  old  Englishman, 
noted  for  his  energy  and  skill  in  lead- 
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ing  the  responses,  and  asked  him  in 
a  tremulous  voice : 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Porter- 
house, what  was  the  matter?" 

"Why,  Lud  bless  you,  Mr.  Chazzy- 
ble,"  said  he»  "nothink  the  matter  in 
the  world,  honly,  as  you  clapped 
your  *and  down  there,  and  hexpa- 
tiated  on  the  light  hilluminatin*  of 
the  crowns,  and  hall  that,  there  was 
Hunkle  Bill  Godkin,  as  halways 
comes,  you  know,  to  'ear  the  horgan, 
and  the  'ouse  was  so  full  'e  *ad  to  sit 
down  on  the  chancel-step,  right  afore 
the  pulpit ;  and  w'en  you  spoke  those 
words,  there  was  hold  Bill,  'is  'ead 
turned  back,  'is  mouth  wide  open, 
fast  asleep,  and  'is  nose,  which  is  hal- 
ways red  enough,  'eaven  knows,  just 
shining  like  a  Haurora  Boreallus,  in 
the  blood-red  light  as  come  through 
the  window  just  that  time.  I  do  n't 
suppose  the  people  would  have  no- 
ticed hanythink,  Sir,  if  you  'ad  n't 
'ave  'appened  to  'ave  dropped  your 
'and,  like,  just  that  time." 

What  daggers  the  simple-minded 
fellow  plunged  in  me  with  each  sen- 
tence of  his  good-natured  explana- 
tion! 


I  was  cured  of  devising  special 
effects  to  aid  my  oratory — especially 
spectacular  ones.  But  the  worst  of 
my  trouble  was  yet  to  come.  My 
Clara,  the  object  of  my  love  and  my 
ambition,  was  so  shocked  by  the 
event  that  she  took  to  her  bed  and 
refused  to  see  me  for  some  days. 
Then,  without  giving  a  reason  for  it, 
she  asked  to  be  released  from  her 
engagement  to  marry  me.  Thinking 
to  conquer  her  respect  and  her  affec- 
tions in  a  short  time,  and  desiring  to 
seem  magnanimous,  I  consented  to 
the  release;  but  she  only  improved 
the  opportunity  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  former  flame  of  hers 
— an  architect  who  had  recently  got 
several  remunerative  commissions. 

The  upshot  you  can  imagine.  She 
married  him  six  months  after. 

Good  day,  Sir.  Present  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Discount  when  you 
see  her,  and — bear  in  mind,  if  you 
should  conclude  to  enter  the  ministry, 
do  n't  depend  on  dramatic  effects  for 
your  pulpit  "sensations."  It's  all 
vanity.  Sir,  all  vanity,  I  assure  you. 
Good  day.  Sir ! 


KANSAS. 


SOME  seventy  years  ago,  France 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her 
possessions  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  this  country.  Napoleon 
wanted  the  money  gained  by  the 
transaction,  and  he  wanted  still  more 
to  raise  up  a  formidable  trans-Atlantic 
rival  to  Great  Britain.  Out  of  that 
Louisiana  Purchase  seven  States  have 
been  created,  namely :  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  two  lat- 
ter came  into  Territorial  existence  and 
obtained  notoriety  in  1854. 


The  early  part  of  President  Pierce's 
administration  .  was  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace;  but  the  birth  of  these 
twin  Territories  occasioned  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  important  political 
struggles  this  continent  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
not  only  added  two  stars  in  nebula 
to  our  national  galaxy,  but  called 
into  being  the  Republican  party. 
Congress  broke  down  the  "middle 
wall  of  partition"  that  divided  slav- 
ery from  freedom,  throwing  upon 
the  Territories  themselves  the  entire 
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responsibility  of  deciding  which  sys- 
tem of  labor  should  be  adopted — the 
bond  or  the  free.  No  sooner  was  this 
done  than  the  contest  was  transferred 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the 
Western  plains.  Nebraska  being  far- 
ther north,  slavery  could  not  go  there 
without  first  securing  a  foothold  in 
Kansas.  Besides,  the  soil  of  the  lat- 
ter was  early  found  to  be  far  richer 
and  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
former. 

To  recount  that  struggle  would  be 
to  repeat  a  story  familiar  to  all.  No 
chapter  of  American  history  is  better 
known.  Bloody  and  long  was  the 
conflict.  In  Missouri  the  pro-slavery 
army  had  a  near  base  of  supplies, 
while  their  opponents  drew  reinforce- 
ments and  sustenance  mainly  from 
remote  New  England.  Kansas  was 
Massachusetts*  pet  lamb.  The  pio- 
neers she  sent  thither  had  all  the 
natural  difficulties  of  pioneer  life  to 
encounter,  besides  the  envenomed 
hostility  of  the  minions  of  slavery. 
Then,  too,  the  horrors  of  famine  came 
to  augment  their  trouble.  "  Border  ruf- 
fians'*  could  be  fought  with  outright; 
but  drought  and  grasshoppers  laid 
waste  the  land,  and  men  were  power- 
less to  resist  them.  When  at  length 
the  war,  virtually  begun  in  Kansas, 
became  general,  and  the  nation  was 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  the 
struggle  for  preservation,  the  same 
Kansas,  now  become  a  State,  was 
more  exposed  and  suffered  more  than 
any  other  free  State.  The  baffled 
hounds  of  slavery  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  Territorial  contest. 
The  Lawrence  massacre,  the  most 
atrocious  episode  of  all  that  semi- 
decadal  war,  was  similar  to  what  was 
continually  going  on,  only  in  a 
smaller  way,  all  over  the  State. 

But  a  new  leaf  has  been  turned  in 
the  history  of  Kansas.  From  being 
the  most  unfortunate,  it  has  qome  to 
be  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the 
Union.  Its  population  and  wealth 
are  augmenting  with  unmatched  ra- 


pidity. The  tide  of  immigration  now 
sets  in  that  direction  as  it  does  in 
no  other.  Home-seeking  enterprise 
flocks  thither,  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  rich  soil  and  a  delightful 
climate.  So  especial  and  general  is 
the  interest  now  felt  in  this  State,  that 
we  propose  in  this  paper  to  prescnl 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  of 
its  present  condition  and  prospects. 

Situate  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  happily  strikes  the 
golden  mean  of  soil  and  climate, 
between  the  enervating  South  and 
the  impoverishing  North.  The  farmer 
is  not  demoralized  by  the  summer 
heat,  nor  are  the  profits  of  his  hus- 
bandry eaten  up  by  the  long  win- 
ters. What  the  old  geographies  put 
down  as  a  part  of  the  Great  American 
Desert  has  been  found  to  be  a  region 
alike  adapted  to  cereal  production 
and  grazing.  In  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  are  to 
be  seen  specimens  of  the  fruitage 
of  the  same  kind  of  trees  and  seed^ 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  wide  divergence  in  the  results 
is  a  curious  and  profitable  study. 
The  relative  productiveness  of  dif- 
ferent sections  has  thus  been  shown 
as  it  could  be  in  no  other  way. 
Judged  by  that  test,  the  soil  of  Kan- 
sas is  peculiarly  rich.  Some  pro- 
ducts are  not  adapted  to  that  locality, 
but  in  the  aggregate  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  State  is  more  of  a 
garden  than  a  deseri.  It  is  a  prairie 
country.  The  two  general  divisions, 
"bottoms"  and  "upland,"  are  alike 
productive.  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  or  more  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  the  entire  length  of  the 
State,  there  is  no  need  of  so  much  as 
the  tickling  of  a  hoe;  for  only  drop 
the  seed  and  the  land  laughs  with  a 
harvest.  Cereals,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, all  flourish ;  and  where  the  touch 
of  civilization  has  not  been  felt,  nu- 
tritious grasses  grow  luxuriantly.  To 
see  those  emerald  billows  in  all  the 
beauty  of  early  summer,  gorgeous 
with  diamond  and  opal,  sapphire  and 
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coral,  garnet  and  crystal,  the  various 
flower-gems  set  with  exquisite  taste, 
is  a  vision  to  enrapture  the  aesthetic 
beholder.  As  one  nears  the  vast 
table -lands  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
irrigate.  But  with  irrigation,  and 
here  and  there  drainage,  every  foot 
of  the  soil  can  be  made  productive. 

Kansas  agriculture  is,  however,  still 
in  its  incipiency.  Farming  there  can- 
not be  called  a  branch  of  business — 
it  is  the  whole  tree ;  but  it  needs  age 
to  mature  its  boughs  and  laden  them 
with  an  abundant  fruitage. 

One  especial  misfortune — or  blun- 
der, as  the  case  may  be — of  agricul- 
turists the  w(Jrld  over  and  the  ages 
through,  is  dependence  upon  one 
crop.  The  famines  that  have  afflicted 
mankind  at  different  periods  have 
been  due  mainly  to  this  cause.  No 
people  ever  learned,  except  in  the 
hard  school  of  poverty,  the  folly  of 
this  course.  The  farmers  of  the  North- 
west are  to-day  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  public  taxation  and  private 
indebtedness,  sorely  troubled  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  and  all  because  they 
have  depended  upon  corn  and  wheat. 
The  former  failed  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  unmarketable.  There  is  a  glut 
of  wheat  and  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone of  this  mill  of  the  gods  the  pro- 
ducing class  is  being  ground  to  pov- 
erty. Kansas  is  herein  no  exception. 
In  some  Sates  there  is  some  excuse 
for  making  cereal  raising  a  specialty ; 
but  in  this  State  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  it.  Soil  and  climate  com- 
bine to  urge  variety.  All  the  small 
grains — wheat,  oats»  barley,  and  corn 
— yield  prolifically.  Sheep  and  cattle 
can  be  grown  with  immunity  from 
the  diseases  that  interfere  with  stock- 
farming  in  some  sections,  and  fruit  is 
luscious  and  sound.  The  insects  that 
devour  grain-fields  or  eat  the  life  out 
of  trees  have  not  made  their  appear- 
ance there  to  any  alarming  extent — 
the  grasshopper  being  the  worst 
enemy   thus   far   encountered.     Ap- 


ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
quinces,  grapes,  and  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds,  have  all  substantiated 
their  claim  to  recognition  as  Kansas 
products.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at 
the  National  Fruit  Fair  held  in  Phila- 
delphia last  fall,  Kansas  apples  won 
the  first  premium.  The  State  rivals 
in  this  regard  the  famous  Ontario  belt 
of  Western  New  York. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  first  condition  of  pros- 
perity, at  least  for  an  inland  country, 
is  a  good  soil.  Edward  Everett  once 
said,  holding  an  ear  of  corn  in  his 
hand,  "Here  is  a  richer  gold-mine 
than  all  California  can  boast."  But 
important  as  is  production,  transpor- 
tation is  at  the  least  only  secondary. 
What  boots  it  to  have  full  granaries, 
if  the  cost  of  shipping  the  surplus  to 
market  shall  well-nigh  equal  its  value 
at  the  market-place?  The  State  of 
Kansas  has  no  navigable  waters 
draining  her  interior,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  her  development  is  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  railway  facilities 
afforded.  In  the  present  stage  of 
civilization  there  is  for  communities  a 
"royal  road  to  wealth,**  and  that 
highway  is  the  railway.  The  intelli- 
gent pioneer  asks  of  any  particular  lo- 
cality, "How  far  is  it  from  the  rail- 
road?" with  even  more  interest  than 
"What  are  its  climate  and  soil?**  If 
railroads  do  not  literally  make  a 
country,  they  certainly  help  won- 
drously  in  the  making.  We  will 
therefore  give  in  detail  the  railway 
facilities  of  the  State,  including  the 
projects  certain  of  accomplishment 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  commences  at 
Kansas  City,  just  across  the  line  in 
Missouri,  and  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Kaw  to  Lawrence,  thence  to  To- 
peka  and  on  to  Fort  Riley,  and  still 
on  and  on  some  five  hundred  miles. 
This  grand  enterprise  reaches  far  into 
Colorado.  By  September  it  will  reach 
J)enver.  It  already  does  an  immense 
business.  The  amount  for  the  last 
year  was  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
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over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Leavenworth.  Lawrence  and  Galves- 
ton Railroad,  starting  from  Leaven- 
worth, pushes  westward  to  Lawrence, 
where  it  tacks  to  the  south.  It  is  al- 
most to  the  border  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  Cherokees  and  Choc- 
taws  would  gladly  stay  its  progress  at 
that  point ;  but  they  cannot  resist  fate. 
Civilization  is  merciless  to  the  savage, 
and  direct  connection  with  the  Gulf  at 
Galveston  is  sure  to  be  secured  at  an 
early  day.  That  will  afford  a  near 
and  cheap  outlet  to  the  sea.  At  the 
Texan  line  this  road  will  be  met  by 
the  southern  link  in  the  chain.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  to 
extend  it  northerly.  It  is  to  run 
to  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  inter- 
secting with  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and 
eventually  forming  a  part  of  the 
grand  highway  from  Duluth  to  Gal- 
veston. Poor  isolated  New  Mexico 
looks  to  Kansas  for  an  outlet.  Be- 
ginning at  Olathe.  a  railway  is  slowly 
creeping  on  toward  Santa  F^.  It  is 
known  as  the  Kansas  City  and  Santa 
F6  Railroad.  These,  together  with 
the  Missouri  River  Railroad,  extending 
from  Kansas  City  to  Atkinson  along 
the  bluffs,  are  opening  up  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  to  which  section 
immigration  mainly  tends.  The 
northern  tier  of  counties  are  less  fa- 
vored, but  projects  are  maturing  which 
promise  soon  to  render  accessible  the 
fertile  fields  of  that  region.  There  are 
now  nine  Kansas  railroads,  not  in- 
cluding those  which  figure  only  on 
paper  and  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
structed. 

The  natural  resources  and  market 
facilities  are  the  two  grand  features  of 
a  country.  There  are,  however,  other 
questions  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  overlooked.  Some  will  ask,  How 
about  public  land?  Has  the  govern- 
ment parted  with  its  real  estate,  and. 
if  so,  is  it  held  by  speculators  at  exor- 
bitant figures  ?  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Michigan  was  checked  in  devel- 
opment by  the  misjudging  greed  of 
speculators.    The  tide  of  home-seek- 


ing enterprise  swept  by  and  peopled 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  all  because 
wild  land  was  held  at  too  high  figures 
there.  The  lesson  of  that  egregious 
blunder  has  not  been  unheeded  by 
the  corporations  and  individuals  who 
own  vast  tracts  of  the  untilled  prairies 
of  that  State.  Special  inducements  to 
settlers  are  held  out.  The  neutral 
Cherokee'  lands  will  soon  come  into 
market,  broadening  very  materially 
the  area  of  good  but  unimproved  ter- 
ritory. 

The  third  question  of  importance 
is  lumber  and  fuel.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  forests  furnish  build- 
ing material,  fencing,  and  fuel — the 
one  word  "  timber  "  covering  a  variety 
of  wants.  In  Kansas,  the  best  ma- 
terial for  building  purposes  is  stone, 
quarried  from  the  solid  rock.  At  first 
you  have  chalky  slabs  that  seem 
utterly  unfit  for  use;  but  exposure 
hardens  this  "junction  *'  marble,  as  it 
is  called,  and  houses  built  of  it  rival, 
for  beauty  and  durability,  the  brown 
fronts  so  common  in  New  York.  Black 
walnut  is  found,  but  not  very  abun- 
dantly. The  Indian  Territory  is  rich 
in  pine.  For  fencing,  the  osage  plant 
is  the  main  reliance.  As  for  fuel,  the 
State  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
bituminous  coal,  upon  which  she  will 
rely  as  soon  as  the  trees  that  skirt 
the  streams  have  been  cut  off.  It  is 
mainly  upon  this  coal  that  reliance 
is  placed  to  develop,  in  due  time, 
manufacturing  industry.  At  present, 
production  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  people;  but  in  a  few  years  the 
plastic  arts  will  supplement  it  and  en- 
hance its  profits.  Already  the  more 
intelligent  population  look  with  glad 
expectancy  to  the  time  when  a  home 
market  will  spring  up;  and  it  cannot 
be  long  ere  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, more  potent  than  statutory 
legislation,  will  forbid  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  go  abroad  for  their  manu- 
factured articles. 

Nature  has  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  State  of  which  we  speak. 
Monetary  enterprise  is  doing  its  work. 
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It  only  remains  to  inquire  if  material 
advantages  are  duly  matched  by  in- 
tellectual forces.  Goldsmith  mourns 
over  a  community  in  which  "  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay/*  There 
is  always  danger  of  mental  deteriora- 
tion, and  moral,  too,  when  material 
prosperity  abounds.  A  wise  man  re- 
quires no  gift  of  vaticination  to  fore- 
see disaster  in  the  neglect  of  public 
education.  To  guard  against  the 
perils  of  materiality,  Kansas  has 
adopted  the  common  school  system 
which  has  so  long  undergirt  and  vital- 
ized the  Eastern  States,  and  which 
has  followed  the  pioneer  as  insepara- 
bly as  his  shadow.  The  original 
Pilgrims  sojourned  in  Holland  long 
enough  to  learn  not  only  mechanic 
arts,  but  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
public  school  system.  What  they 
brought  across  the  ocean,  their  chil- 
dren are  taking  with  them  across  the 
continent.  They  are  doing  even  better 
than  that.  The  common  school  sys- 
tem of  New  England  is  not  to-day  as 
good  as  that  of  Kansas.  Not  only 
are  the  rudiments  of  knowledge — 
the  common  branches — taught,  but 
wherever  the  number  of  children  ad- 
mit of  it,  graded  schools  have  been 
established;  and  boys  may  be  fitted 
for  Yale  and  girls  for  Vassar.  Colleges 
are  beginning  to  spring  up ;  but  as  yet 
they  are  hardly  a  power  in  the  State. 
The  public  schools  are  so  good  that 
mere  academies  are  out  of  place. 

We  have  sketched  the  main  features 
of  the  State,  viewed  from  the  four 
points  of  its  compass.  The  reader 
may  wish  to  hear  a  report  of  the  cities 
of  Kansas.  To  enumerate  all  the 
villages  boasting  a  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  would  be  a  tedious  task. 
Of  cities,  properly  so  called,  there  are 
only  three — Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
and  Topcka.  The  latter  deserves 
mention  only  because  it  is  the  capital. 
It  has  the  prestige  and  attractions 
common  to  capital  cities.  Just  now 
that  town  is  passing  through  the  spec- 
ulative period  that  comes  to  all  West- 


ern cities.  After  this  teeth-cutting  it 
may  have  a  healthy  growth — develop 
sinew  and  muscle.  Lawrence  is  the 
most  famous  city  of  the  State.  Once 
the  capital,  it  is  still  the  centre  of  cul- 
ture. If  Leavenworth  is  the  Chicago 
of  the  State,  Lawrence  is  the  Boston. 
Reclining  in  elegant  repose  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Oread,  with  the  banks  of 
the  Kaw  for  a  pillow,  it  is  a  charming 
town.  Abounding  in  foliage,  from 
stately  trees  to  tiny  flowers,  it  beguiles 
one  into  the  belief  that  he  is  once 
more  in  some  refined  and  quiet  East- 
ern town  of  about  twelve  hundred  in- 
habitants. But  Leavenworth  is  all 
bustle  and  enterprise.  "The  West" 
is  stamped  upon  its  every  lineament 
and  pervades  its  character.  While 
the  war  desolated  Lawrence,  it  built 
up  Leavenworth;  for  the  latter  was 
"the  daughter  of  the  regiment.*'  It 
was  there  the  State  troops  were  mus- 
tered into  the  service  and  out  of  it. 
The  advantages  then  enjoyed  were 
temporary,  yet  permanent.  The  im- 
petus given  to  the  city  it  has  not  lost, 
nor  is  it  likely  to.  It  has  no  rivalry 
in  the  State.  Kansas  City  is  making 
inroads  upon  her  trade ;  but,  being  on 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,  its  mar- 
vellous growth  since  the  war  belongs 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  State. 
It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that 
Kansas  City  is  mainly  indebted  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  for  having  been 
lifted  out  of  nothingness  and  made, 
even  at  this  early  day,  a  formidable 
rival  of  St.  Louis  for  the  metropolit- 
ical  honors  and  profits  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley. 

The  throes  and  agonies  of  the  bor- 
der-rufHan  days  have  at  last  so  far 
been  outlived,  that  while  the  State  is 
composed  of  "flats,**  "sharps,"  and 
"naturals,**  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion as  other  States,  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  homogeneous  as  well  as 
thrifty  population.  Kansas  has 
"come  out  of  much  tribulation,*'  and 
its  future  is  as  brilliant  as  its  past  was 
gloomy. 
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ON  the  western  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Po,  there  is  a  lonely,  un- 
marked grave.  Rank  weeds  grow  in 
profusion  around  it,  tall  grasses  bend 
over  it,  and  wild  flowers  shed  their 
perfume  above  it.  The  solitude  is 
broken  only  by  the  song  of  birds,  the 
sighing  wind,  or  the  mournful  monot- 
ony of  the  surf  as  it  breaks  upon  the 
adjacent  beach.  Twenty  summers 
have  come  and  gone,  and  twenty 
times  have  the  flowers  dropped  their 
withered  leaves,  since  loving  hands 
fashioned  that  lowly  grave,  tenderly 
covered  the  dead,  and  fled,  weeping, 
from  the  place  of  burial. 

The  revolution  of  1849  had  run  its 
course ;  Rome  had  surrendered  to  the 
armies  of  France,  and  the  Roman 
Republic  was  no  more.  A  remnant 
of  the  patriot  army,  disdaining  to 
surrender,  had  shaken  the  dust  of  the 
Eternal  City  from  their  feet,  and 
made  a  perilous  march  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  the 
design  of  embarking  at  Cesenatice 
for  Venice,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  revolutionists,  though  besieged 
by  land  and  sea  by  a  powerful  Aus- 
trian force.  The  boats  in  which  they 
had  essayed  this  perilous  journey 
were  small  and  overcrowded,  and  the 
weather  un propitious.  Besides,  the 
swift  cruisers  of  Austria  swept  the 
sea,  rendering  capture  or  destruction 
almost  a  certainty. 

About  two  o'clock  on  a  gloomy, 
misty  morning,  late  in  July,  1849, 
General  Garibaldi,  his  wife,  and  four 
or  Ave  of  his  associates  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Italian  liberty,  went  on  board 
one  of  these  frail  crafts,  and  steered 
in  the  direction  of  beleaguered  Venice. 


The  wife  of  Garibaldi  was  suflering 
from  a  protracted  disease,  and  though 
she  had  to  be  carried  most  of  the  way 
in  her  husband's  arms,  she  pleaded 
so  earnestly  not  to  be  left  behind  that 
they  could  not  refuse  her,  and  such 
accommodations  were  prepared  for 
her  as  their  limited  resources  would 
allow. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  the  boat  glided  si- 
lently toward  its  destination.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  and  the  mists 
cleared  away,  it  revealed  to  their 
anxious  gaze  two  Austrian  frigates  in 
dangerous  proximity.  The  wind,  too, 
had  changed,  and  they  were  making 
but  little  progress.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  such  a  speck  upon  the 
ocean  would  not  attract  attention; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
higher,  without  apparent  discovery, 
they  began  to  regard  their  position 
as  quite  secure.  But  this  illusion  was 
soon  broken.  The  sound  of  a  gun 
came  booming  over  the  water,  and  its 
rumbling  report  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  the  hostile  vessels  changed 
their  course,  and  the  patriots  knew 
that  they  were  pursued.  It  was  now 
a  race  for  life.  The  wind,  as  before 
stated,  had  changed,  and  was  now 
favorable  to  their  return,  and  they 
flew  rapidly  toward  the  shore.  Their 
pursuers,  however,  gained  steadily 
upon  them;  and  when  their  boat 
touched  shore  the  cannon-shot  were 
felling  thickly  among  them,  as  the 
frigates  discharged  their  broadsides  at 
the  escaping  fugitives. 

The  poor  suffering  woman,  who 
had  grown  rapidly  worse  under  the 
danger  and  excitement,  was  tenderly 
lifted  from  the  rude  bed  which  had 
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been  made  for  her  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  carried  beyond  reach  of  the 
plunging  shot,  languished  a  few 
hours,  and  then  breathed  her  last  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband. 

A  grave  was  hurriedly  made  in  that 
wilderness  solitude;  and  as  the  dark 
shadows  of  night  were  creeping  along 
the  shore,  now  scoured  by  the  Aus- 
trian soldiery,  the  loved  form  was 
laid  to  rest,  and  Garibaldi  had  only 
time  to  drop  a  few  tears  upon  the 
humble  grave,  and  then  went  forth,  a 
weary,  hunted  fugitive. 

The  history  of  this  beautiful,  gentle 
and  heroic  woman,  so  full  of  adven- 
ture, danger  and  toil,  her  romantic 
life  in  South  America  and  tragic 
death  on  the  frontier  of  betrayed  and 
bleeding  Italy,  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  that 
long-oppressed  but  now  free  people* 
Garibaidi  was  an  enemy  of  oppression 
from  his  earliest  boyhood.  When  a 
youth  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 
and  was  soon  drawn  into  the  mem* 
bership  of  some  of  the  secret  repub- 
lican societies  which  were  just  then 
springing  into  existence.  The  spies 
of  the  government  were  not  long  in 
discovering  these  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations, and  its  iron  hand  came 
down  upon  them  with  such  force  that 
they  were  crushed  and  scattered ;  and 
as  young  Garibaldi  fled  for  life 
through  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  read 
his  own  sentence  of  death  posted  on 
the  walls  of  the  citv.  But  Providence 
had  a  great  work  for  the  young  fugi- 
tive to  perform  in  the  coming  years, 
and  the  executioner  pursued  him  in 
vain. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  ability  of  aid- 
ing his  own  countrymen  in  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom,  he  wandered 
for  some  years  an  exile,  when  the 
struggle  between  the  republicans  of 
South  America  and  the  governments 
of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  afforded 
him  the  first*  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  sword  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It 
was  while  in  this  hard,  discouraging 
and  perilous  service  that  he  first  met 


the  woman  whose  lonely  burial  we 
have  previously  described.  Defeat 
and  disaster  had  overtaken  the  little 
fleet  which  he  commanded.  Every 
one  of  his  intimate  personal  friends 
had  perished  by  shipwreck  or  in  bat- 
tle, and  his  great  heart  was  heavy 
with  sorrow  and  despair.  To  use  his 
own  words : 

"  I  was  left  in  a  state  of  complete 
isolation,  and  felt  alone  in  the  world. 
Not  one  of  the  friends  of  my  heart 
remained.  And  this  change  had  been 
made  in  so  sudden  and  terrible  a 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overcome  the  impressions  it  had 
made  upon  my  feelings.  I  felt 
the  want  of  some  one  to  love  me, 
and  a  desire  that  such  a  one  might 
be  very  soon  supplied,  as  my  pres- 
ent state  of  mind  seemed  insupport- 
able." 

In  this  frame  of  mind.  Garibaldi 
arrived,  with  his  shattered  vessel, 
at  the  little  town  of  Marinhos,  in 
the  province  of  Laguna.  One  day, 
while  sorrowfully  pacing  the  deck, 
thinking  of  lost  friends  and  blasted 
hopes,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  sweet  voice  of  a  woman  who  was 
singing  one  of  the  patriotic  airs  of 
the  country.  He  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  inspir- 
ing strains  came,  and  beheld  a  beau* 
tifiil  woman,  of  light,  graceful  figure, 
and  upon  whose  dark  curls  the  suns 
of  less  than  twenty  summers  had 
shone.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Garibaldi  was  touched  with  the  "ten- 
der passion."  By  a  power  or  fascina- 
tion which  he  seemed  unable  to  re- 
sist, he  was  drawn  toward  the  fair 
singer.  Lowering  a  boat,  he  was 
rowed  to  the  shore,  and  soon  stood 
before  the  lady's  house,  but  dared  not 
enter.  After  hours  of  search,  he 
found  an  acquaintance  who  was 
known  to  the  family;  and  through 
him  he  soon  obtained  an  invitation  to 
take  coffee  at  the  house  of  the  young 
lady*s  parents.  A  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance only  increased  the  regard 
her  appearance  first  inspired.    In  a 
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letter  written  to  a  gentleman  in  New 
York,  some  years  ago,  he  said: 
"I  found  that  the  hidden  treasure 
I  had  discovered  was  a  gem  of  rare 
and  inestimable  worth.  But  I  have 
since  reproached  myself  for  remov- 
ing her  from  her  peaceful  native 
retirement  to  scenes  of  danger,  toil, 
and  suffering.  I  felt  it  most  deeply 
on  that  bitter  day  when,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  within  reach  of  the 
Austrian  shot,  while  still  hoping  to 
restore  her  to  life,  I  took  her  pulse 
and  was  horrified  to  find  her  a  corpse. 
Then  I  sang  the  hymn  of  despair, 
and  prayed  for  forgiveness;  for  the 
sin  of  taking  her  from  her  peaceful 
home  stood  more  forcibly  before  me." 

Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  Anna 
and  the  future  hero  of  Italy.  They 
were  soon  married;  and  from  that 
time  to  her  tragic  death,  in  1849,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  she  followed  her 
husband  in  all  of  his  campaigns — 
sharing  the  toils  of  the  march,  the 
dangers  of  the  battle,  the  perils  of 
the  camp  often  pitched  amid  death- 
breeding  marshes,  fording  rivers, 
crossing  almost  impenetrable  forests, 
or  fighting  by  his  side,  ever  brave, 
hopeful,  and  cheerful,  aiding  in  his 
arduous  labors,  and  comforting  him 
in  the  hours  of  adversity  and  defeat. 
An  excellent  rider,  she  was  present  in 
nearly  every  engagement,  rallying 
and  encouraging  the  dispirited  troops, 
carrying  orders  to  distant  parts  of  the 
field,  or  ministering  to  the  wounded 
or  dying  men. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  battle  near 
Caritibani,  she  resisted  every  entreaty 
of  her  husband  to  seek  a  place  of 
safety,  and  took  upon  herself  the  duty 
of  serving  out  the  ammunition  to  the 
soldiers.  During  the  heat  of  the 
combat,  seeing  a  portion  of  the  line 
wavering  and  threatening  to  break, 
she  rode  rapidly  toward  the  column, 
hoping  to  inspire  the  men  with  fresh 
courage.  Before  reaching  them,  how- 
ever, they  broke  and  fled,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy's  pursuing 
cavalry  closed  around  her.    Insensi- 


ble to  fear,  she  refused  to  surrender, 
and  spurring  her  horse  forward,  at- 
tempted to  ride  through  their  ranks. 
A  volley  was  fired  at  her,  and  one 
ball  went  through  her  hat,  rutting  off 
a  lock  of  her  hair.  Still  she  pushed 
on,  and  had  nearly  passed  through 
their  line,  when  another  shot  killed 
her  faithful  horse;  and  further  exer- 
tion being  impossible,  she  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  defeat  of  the  re- 
publicans was  most  disastrous,  and 
hardly  a  man  escaped.  As  darkness 
came  on,  the  massacre  ceased;  and 
Anna,  believing  that  her  husband  had 
not  survived  the  slaughter,  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  seek  for 
his  remains  amid  the  piles  of  dead 
and  wounded  that  covered  the  field. 
Assisted  by  two  of  her  countrymen 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  she 
passed  the  night  among  the  dead, 
looking  for  what  she  so  dreaded  to 
find,  yet  peering  into  the  ghastly  faces 
for  some  mark  of  resemblance  to  him 
whom  she  sought.  But  she  looked 
in  vain,  and  at  last  abandoned  the 
search. 

The  next  day  the  victors  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 
of  their  triumph;  and,  profiting  by 
their  intemperance  and  lack  of  vigi- 
lance, Anna  passed  out  of  their  camp 
and  disappeared  in  the  adjacent 
woods.  It  was  sixty  miles  to  the 
nearest  friendly  camp,  over  a  broken, 
almost  impassable  wilderness,  infested 
with  robbers  and  swarming  with  the 
scouts  of  the  enemy.  On  foot,  des- 
titute of  supplies,  undefended,  and 
without  a  guide,  the  dauntless  woman 
set  out  on  her  perilous  flight.  Chance 
threw  a  splendid  horse  in  her  way; 
and  mounting  it,  she  dashed  away 
along  the  mountain  pathway.  A 
terrible  storm  had  now  come  on ;  the 
night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  that  she  was  enabled  to 
pick  her  way  among  the  rocks  and 
ravines  and  avoid  instant  death.  On 
reaching  the  Cauras  River,  she  found 
it  a  roaring,  maddened  torrent,  swollen 
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by  the  heavy  rains  to  nearly  a  third  of 
a  mile  in  width.  Destitute  of  a  saddle, 
she  dared  not  trust  herself  upon  her 
horse  in  the  strong  current,  and 
adopted  the  unromantic  but  safer  expe- 
dient of  clinging  firmly  to  his  tail  until 
the  dangerous  passage  was  effected. 
To  increase  her  misfortunes,  she  lost 
her  way,  and  wandered  about  in  the 
storm  for  three  days  before  finding 
any  of  her  friends;  and  during  the 
whole  time  she  scarcely  closed  her 
eyes  in  sleep,  and  subsisted  entirely 
upon  roots  and  the  few  indifferent 
fruits  which  she  could  gather  on  the 
way. 

Not  long  after  this  her  first  child 
was  born — Menotti  Garibaldi, who  sub- 
sequently distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and 
more  recently  did  some  gallant  fight- 
ing in  the  short  but  disastrous  cam- 
paign against  the  Eternal  City.  When 
her  babe  was  but  a  few  weeks  old, 
she  set  out  with  her  husband  and  the 
republican  army  on  a  long,  weary, 
and  disastrous  retreat  through  the 
forests  and  across  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  carrying  her  babe  in  her  arms. 
On  the  march  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  severe  storm.  She  became  sepa- 
rated from  her  companions;  and  it 
was  only  through  the  most  indomita- 
ble perseverance  and  heroism  that 
she  was  enabled  to  save  the  life  of 
herself  and  child.  It  was  during  the 
dreary  hours  she  passed  in  that  wil- 
derness, divesting  herself  of  almost 
every  particle  of  clothing  to  keep  her 
babe  from  perishing,  that  the  seeds 
of  that  disease  were  planted  which  a 
few  years  after  claimed  her  as  its  vie* 
tim. 

In  1848,  when  the  gallant  followers 
of  Mazzini  were  gathering  around 
the  standard  of  Italian  nationality, 
Garibaldi  hastened  back  to  his  native 
land  to  join  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
his  struggling  countrymen.  The  stir- 
ring events  of  1849  followed;  and 
when  the  patriot  leader  was  shut  up 
in  Rome  by  the  army  of  France,  his 
faithful  wife  passed  in  disguise  through 


General  Oudinot*s  lines  and  joined 
him,  rendering  efficient  service  in  en- 
couraging the  weak  and  wavering 
and  nursing  the  wounded  and  sick. 
She  devoted  herself  to  these  unfortu- 
nate men  with  such  earnest  and  untir- 
ing zeal,  that  her  health,  already  en- 
feebled, entirely  gave  way ;  and  when 
the  final  catastrophe  came,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  patriot  army  passed 
out  of  the  city  in  one  direction,  as  the 
victorious  French  entered  it  from 
another,  she  was  unable  to  walk,  and 
had  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  her 
friends.  In  vain  her  husband  insisted 
that  she  should  not  attempt  so  peril- 
ous and  fatiguing  a  journey.  But  she 
begged  so  earnestly  to  follow  them, 
saying  that  if  she  must  die  she  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  breathing  her 
last  under  the  flag  of  the  destroyers  of 
Italian  liberty,  that  Garibaldi  yielded, 
and  she  set  out  with  them  on  that 
famous  retreat.  Her  sufferings  were 
acute;  but  she  bore  them  bravely, 
gradually  sinking,  however,  until  the 
fatal  moment  when  her  brave  spirit 
was  released  from  its  sufferings  and 
passed  to  a  happier  land.  She  re- 
tained her  consciousness  almost  to 
the  last  moment,  sent  loving  messages 
to  her  children  and  other  friends,  and 
died,  calmly  and  peacefully,  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband. 

Ten  years  ago,  her  remains  were 
still  resting  in  the  humble  grave 
which  first  received  them,  unmarked 
by  any  stone  or  inscription ;  nor  up 
to  that  time  had  Garibaldi  revisited 
the  hallowed  spot.  For  ten  years  the 
chains  of  enslaved  Italy  clanked 
above  her  grave;  but  then,  thanks  to 
the  arm  upon  which  she  had  leaned 
so  trustingly  in  life,  the  day  of  right- 
eous vengeance  came,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  were  scourged  from  the  land 
they  had  so  long  oppressed  and  del- 
uged with  blood  and  tears.  Whether^ 
since  these  happier  days  have  come 
for  Italy,  any  memorial  has  been 
raised  to  perpetuate  the  noble  woman's 
memory,  we  know  not.  Nor  does  it 
matter.     The  solidest  granite  could 
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not  add  to  the  immortality  of  her 
fame,  nor  could  sculptured  marble 
correctly  portray  the  beauty  of  her 
life  and  death.  In  the  heart  of  every 
true  native  of  sunny  Italy — in  the 
bosom  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  under 


whatever  skies  he  may  live — the  mem- 
ory of  Anna  Garibaldi  will  ever  be 
kept  fresh  and  green ;  and  from  her 
ashes  shall  spring  innumerable  de> 
fenders  of  the  cause  for  which  she 
sacrificed  so  much. 


BY   THE   CAMP-FIRE. 


BY  ELLIS  YETTE- 


WE  made  good  time  that  day, 
and  when  the  sun  set  we 
camped  in  the  shadows  of  Virginia 
Dale.  There  were  hundreds  of  miles 
between  us  and  the  Sierras — leagues 
of  sage-brush,  alkali,  and  drifting 
sand ;  but  the  summer  had  only  just 
opened,  and  we  were  well  on  our 
way.  The  days  were  not  yet  at  their 
longest,  but  we  had  made  thirty-five 
miles  since  sunrise ;  and  we  took  care 
of  the  stock  and  turned  into  supper 
with  the  pleasing  consciousness  that 
we  had  done  well. 

We  were  a  motley  group;  old 
miners,  two  or  three  trappers,  half-a- 
dozen  "tender-feet'* — enjoying  their 
first  experiences  of  Western  life — a 
few  half-breeds,  and  the  usual  amount 
of  "mule-skinners." 

This  was  several  years  ago,  and  I 
do  not  mind  admitting  that  I  was  one 
of  the  "tender-feet,**  to  whom  every- 
thing was  wonderful,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  acme  of  earthly  mag- 
nificence. I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  of  those  Western 
solitudes,  and  delighted  with  the  wild 
new  world  which  was  opening  at 
every  step.  Then,  too,  I  was  sur- 
rounded with  men  of  whose  life  and 
habits  I  knew  as  little  as  if  they  had 
been  Esquimaux ;  and,  in  spite  of  its 
hardships  and  dangers,  it  was  a  most 
delightful  summer. 


Our  plan  of  travel  was  to  be  on  the 
way  soon  after  daylight ;  and,  as  the 
sun  grew  stronger,  to  lie  by  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  continue  our  journey  until 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen.  But 
the  day  on  which  we  reached  Virginia 
Dale  had  been  rather  cloudy,  and  we 
were  able  to  traVel  until  sunset,  and 
then  camp  in  the  shadow  of  its  won- 
derful rocks. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over  it  -was 
quite  dark,  and  we  heaped  brush  on 
the  camp-fire,  and  lounged  around  it, 
smoking,  telling  stories,  or  going  to 
sleep.  I  lit  a  cigsir,  and  managed,  by 
the  flickering  light,  to  arrange  a  few 
flowers  I  had  gathered  and  was  press- 
ing in  an  old  diary  for — some  one 
at  home.  I  was  trying  to  make  the 
flowers  stay  in  a  good  position  against 
the  leaf,  when  a  shadow  came  between 
me  and  the  fire,  and  a  rough  voice 
said: 

"Suthin*  for  the  women  folks,  I 
reckon.** 

"Yes,**  I  answered,  closing  the 
book;  "  I  promised  my  sister  to  bring 
her  some  flowers  from  the  Rockies.*' 

"Humph!  young  man,  ye  need  n't 
blush  so  for  your  sister,  an*  to  an  old 
chap  like  me !  ** 

I  offered  him  a  cigar. 

"Don't  care  ef  I  do;  your  terbac- 
cer  *s  allers  first-rate.*' 
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"Of  course,  it  came  from  home,"  I 
said  with  a  little  sigh,  thinking  of  some 
one  in  that  home,  which  just  then 
seemed  a  long  way  off. 

The  old  man  looked  up  wistfully. 

"  Ef  ye  've  got  a  home,  set  a  heap 
of  store  by  it,  young  man;  —  't ain't 
every  one  t'  has." 

It  was  quiet  about  the  fire  now,  and 
I  had  been  thinking  of  home,  and 
was  in  rather  a  softened  mood;  but  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  "Indian  Bill'* 
(famous  for  his  hunting  and  wild  ex- 
ploits) speak  in  that  gentle  tone. 

I  smoked  on  in  silence. 

"I  never  had  any  home  t'  speak 
of,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause, 
"an'  more  's  the  pity;  but  I  feel  's  ef 
every  youngster  like  you,  who  's  got 
a  home  an'  women  folks  to  care  for 
'im,  oughter  think  a  heap  on  'em." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  know  how 
much  they  are  worth,  now  I  am  so 
far  away,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  could 
die  in  their  defence." 

"  Dyin'  's  all  very  fine,"  said  Indian 
Bill,  dryly,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar;  "but  folks  ain't  often  called 
on  to  die  fur  folks — leastwise  not 
where  you  was  raised; — an'  bein' 
kind  an'  keerful  of  'em  every  day  's 
more  count  sometimes  than  all  yer 
dyin'.  Ye  may  have  a  wife  and  home 
of  yer  own  some  day,  and  ye  '11  do 
well  to  think  on  't." 

"God  grant  it!"  I  said  softly. 

The  fire  was  deadening  a  little,  and 
Bill  gathered  the  falling  brands,  put 
on  fresh  wood,  and  sat  down  again  in 
the  glare  of  the  flames. 

"  I  dunno  what  brought  it  to  mind," 
he  began  again,  "but  I  'vebin  thinkin* 
of  suthin'  that  happened  onst,  when  I 
was  crossin'  a  few  years  ago." 

"  Something  that  happened  to  you  ? '  * 
I  asked. 

"Not  to  me,  but  to  some  women- 
folks in  our  train.  I  haint  thought 
on  't  before  for  a  good  spell,  an'  I 
dunno  why  I  do  now, — only  *t  was 
nigh  this  time  o*  year,  an'  jest  sich  a 
night  as  this." 

"  Suppose  you  tell  me  about  it,"  I 


suggested,  as  I  threw  away  the  stump 
of  my  cigar  and  wrapped  myself  in 
my  blanket. 

"  'Taint  much  to  tell,"  he  answered, 
"only  't  makes  awanderin'  feller  like 
me  feel  kinder  lost  to  see  folks  have 
all  an'  more  'n  they  want,  an'  kinder 
riled  to  see  *em  throw  it  away  like 
fools.  But  that  's  neither  here  nor 
there,"  and  he  began: 

"Nigh  three  years  ago  I  was  at 
Omeha,  jest  agoin'  to  start  for  th' 
West.  I  had  bin  out  tradin'  with  the 
Injuns  an'  sich  a  good  spell,  an*  it 
was  nigh  seven  years  sence  I  'd  seen 
the  Missouri  River;  so  I  come  back 
to  look  round  an'  see  th*  old  campin*- 
grounds.  But,  Lor,  it  was  n't  a  mite 
as  't  used  to  be, — the  land  was  all 
bein*  settled,  an'  towns  agoin*  up,  an* 
it  did  n't  look  natural-like;  an*  I  said 
I  *d  jest  %o  back  to  th'  buffaloes  an' 
bars, — they  're  allers  the  same.  So,  *s 
I  said,  I  was  at  Omeha  ('t  wan't  no 
place  at  all  then),  agoin'  to  start  for 
what  /  call  th'  West.  I  jined  com- 
pany with  a  lot  o'  fellers  goin'  on  to 
Californy.  We  had  good  stock  an* 
a  plenty  o'  grub,  an'  we  started. 

"There  was  some  fuss  at  first  'bout 
a  woman  that  wanted  t*  go  *s  cook — 
wanted  to  cook  the  grub  t'  pay  fur 
goin' ;  and  some  of  the  chaps  would 
n't  take  her,  'cause  the  Injuns  was 
goin'  t'  be  on  the  path,  an'  they  did 
n't  want  no  women.  Ses  I,  *  Ef  she 's 
got  pluck  enough  t'  go,  take  her ;  she 
won't  do  no  harm,  an'  ef  th*  Injuns 
gets  us,  I  kin  put  a  ball  through  her 
head.*  •  Thank  you,*  ses  a  voice  be- 
hind me.  I  turns  round,  an*  there 
she  stands.  When  I  sees  hef,  I  ain't 
sorry  I  said  what  I  did.  I  knew  she 
would  n't  be  no  trouble,  an*  ef  the  In- 
juns come  she  would  n't  yell,  but  ask 
me  to  kill  her  ef  I  did  n't.  She  wa  n't 
afeered  o'  nothin*,  I  see  it  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  wanted  t'  go  bad.  'Folks 
out  there,  I  reckon,*  ses  I.  'Yes,' 
ses  she,  shy-like,  and  turnin'  red,  *my 
man  *s  out  there.*  'Guess  you  *d  bet- 
ter take  her,'  says  I  to  the  men ;  '  her 
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man  's  out  there,  an*  she  wo  n't  be  no 
trouble.'  She  looked  at  me  grateful- 
like,  an'  they  said  she  might  go. 

"Well,  we  started.  Hannah  —  that 
was  the  woman's  name — wan't  a 
mite  o'  trouble.  She  was  a  mighty 
good  cook,  an'  done  a  heap  o'  work; 
an'  she  allers  had  a  pleasant  face,  an' 
a  smile  that  made  the  cakes  es  good 
agin.  When  we  sat  round  the  fire  at 
night,  I  see  she  allers  looked  t'  the 
west,  an'  her  face  would  git  bright- 
like  when  the  Captin  said  how  fur 
we  *d  gone,  and  I  knew  she  was 
thinkin'  o*  her  man;  an*  sometimes 
I  thought  I  'd  go  round  the  world  to 
know  such  a  face  was  lookin*  fur  me. 
Sometimes  after  supper  I  'd  say  suthin* 
to  her,  an'  I  got  acquainted  some ;  but 
she  allers  'peared  keerful  'bout  bein' 
too  free  and  easy-like, — though,  Lor* 
knows,  she  need  n't  with  me. 

"Things  went  on  all  quiet  an* 
smooth  'till  we  come  t*  the  Laramie 
Plains,  to  Alkali  Run.  When  we  got 
there  we  camped  close  to  old  Tom 
Scott's  chebang,  an*  he  come  an* 
asked  us  to  take  'long  a  woman  that 
had  been  left  there  by  a  train,  'cause 
she  was  sick  an'  could  n't  go  no  fur- 
ther. She  was  most  well  now,  an* 
wanted  to  go  to  her  husband  in  Cali- 
forny.  She  wanted  to  go  bad.  The 
men  said  'No;*  but  Hannah  said 
she  'd  go  and  an*  see  her.  When  she 
come  back  I  see  she  'd  bin  cryin',  an* 
she  told  th*  men  they  must  take  th* 
woman — she  wouldn't  be  no  trouble, 
an'  she  'd  take  care  on  her.  So  after 
a  while  they  let  her  do  *s  she  'd  a 
mind  to,  an'  she  brought  her.  She 
took  her  inter  her  own  wagon,  an* 
waited  on  her  like  she  *d  bin  a  child. 

"The  women  wasn't  a  mite  alike; 
Hannah  'd  bin  raised  in  the  West,  an* 
she  was  tall  an*  strong,  an'  her  black 
eyes  flashed  when  she  was  mad,  1  kin 
tell  ye;  but  the  other  woman  was  a 
little  white  thing,  an*  her  eyes  was 
soft  and  tender — jist  like  a  young 
rabbit's  under  the  sage.  She  looked 
as  ef  a  wind  would  blow  her  over; 
an'  Hannah  took  t*  her  right  away. 


Hannah  tried  t'  cheer  her  up,  an* 
was  allers  bright  an*  cheerful;  an* 
they  'd  talk  about  Californy  till  you  'd 
think  there  was  n't  no  other  place  in 
the  world.  Hannah  had  bin  there, 
an'  t'  other  woman  had  n't,  and  one 
was  allers  askin'  questions  of  t'other ; 
though  I  noticed  she  never  said  nothin* 
'bout  the  folks  she  was  goin'  to  see, 
only  'bout  the  country  an'  what  was 
doin'  there. 

"Well,  one  night — jest  such  a 
night  as  this — the  women  had  got 
inter  their  wagon,  an'  we  was  all 
asleep  'cept  Ben  Jones  an'  me,  who 
was  keepin*  watdi.  I  set  right  by 
the  women's  wagon,  so  *s  that  ef  any- 
thing happened  I  could  take  keer  o* 
them  first ;  an*  pretty  soon  I  see  Ben 
dozin'  on  t*  other  side  of  the  fire,  an' 
everythink  was  still.  Before  long  I 
heard  the  women *s  voices  in  the 
wagon,  an'  I  moved  off  closter  to  the 
fire,  'cause  I  didn't  'spose  they 
wanted  me  to  hear  what  they  was 
say  in';  but  they  talked  loud,  an'  I 
couldn't  help  hearin*.  'Anyway,*  I 
ses  to  myself,  'it's  only  old  Bill, 
an'  he  never  tells  no  tales.*  It  was 
t'  other  woman  who  was  talkin*,  an* 
her  voice  was  clear  an'  soft,  like  a 
bell  I  heard  onst  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
an*  she  was  excited,  an*  spoke  so 
loud  an*  clear -like  I  could  n*t  help 
hearin*. 

"'Oh,  Hannah,  I  was  so  happy!' 
she  said ;  '  it  was  only  a  little  home, 
but  it  was  pretty  an*  neat,  an*  I  was 
so  proud  of  it,  an*  I  loved  my  hus- 
band more  nor  I  can  tell.  He  was 
steady  an'  good  in  those  days,  an*  he 
went  to  his  work  every  morning,  an* 
I  did  my  part  at  home.  The  house 
was  allers  clean,  an'  his  supper  ready 
when  he  come  home  at  night,  an*  ef 
I  was  tired  so  was  he,  an'  I  never 
made  no  complaints;  for  I  thought 
there  wasn't  a  happier  home  in  the 
world.  But  after  baby  came  I  was 
ailin*,  an*  worn  out  with  havin*  my 
rest  broke,  an*  I  forgot  to  have  a 
smile  for  him  when  he  come  home, 
an*  I  was  cross  an'  fretful.    So  pretty 
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soon  he  took  to  goin'  out  of  evenings 
when  he  'd  had  his  supper,  'cause  he 
could  'nt  have  no  peace  at  home;  an' 
then  he  got  unsteady,  and  did  n't  go 
to  his  work  regular.  Things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse — an' — then  he — 
went  away.' 

'*  Here  she  broke  down  cryin' ;  but 
after  a  while  Hannah  says,  in  a  queer 
tone,  jest  as  ef  it  had  bin  pinched  out 
o'  her: 

"  •  But  where  did  your — where  did 
your  Jim  go?' 

"•H€  went  to  Californy,'  she  ses, 
between  her  sobs,  *  an*  I '  ve  never 
seen  him  sence.' 

"  They  was  quiet  for  a  while,  an'  I 
thought  they  'd  gone  to  sleep ;  but  the 
woman  spoke  agin : 

"•When  he  was  gone  the  baby 
took  sick ;  she  was  sick  a  long  while, 
an'  then  she  died.  I  hadn't  nothin' 
to  live  for,  an'  I  thought  I  should  die, 
too.  But  I  pined  for  Jim ;  I  thought 
that  ef  I  could  see  him  onst  more  I 
could  die  happy.  After  a  long  while 
I  got  better,  an'  then  I  sold  every- 
thing I  had  and  started  to  find  Jim.  I 
do  n't  know  where  he  is,  only  he  was 
in  Californy  somewheres,  an'  I  '11  find 
him  ef  I  live.  I  never  was  no  good 
t'  him,'  the  poor  thing  went  on, 
*  an'  may  be  he 's  forgot  me  by  this 
time;  but  I  would  be  a  good  wife 
t'  him  now,  and  try  t'  make  him 
happy.* 

"  •  What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ? 
Jim,  what?'  asked  Hannah. 

"*Jim  Myers.' 

"'My  God!'  was  all  I  heard.  I 
jumped.  I  'd  heard  sich  a  moan 
onst  in  an  Injun  fight,  when  a  man 
dropped  beside  me.  I  was  all  of  a 
tremble,  an'  then  I  heard  t'other 
woman  cry  out: 

"'Do  you  know  him,  Hannah? 
Oh,  have  you  seen  him?  Tell  me, 
Hannah,  have  you  seen  my  Jim?' 

"An'  then  Hannah  said — I've 
heard  a  wounded  deer  moan,  but 
nothin'  like  that,  —  'Yes,  —  oh,  yes.' 

"Then  the  woman  begged  her  to 
tell  her  where,  an'  ef  he  was  alive; 


an'  Hannah  said  she  'd  seen  him,  an* 
he  was  well. 

"'Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is? 
Oh,  Hannah,  can  you  take  me  to  my 
Jim?'  An'  Hannah  comforted  her, 
an'  said  she  could;  and  then  the 
poor  thing  went  to  sleep  in  Hannah's 
arms. 

"I  could  n't  stand  it.  I  couldn't 
set  still ;  for  I  knew  suthin'  what  that 
poor  girl  was  sufferin'  while  t'other 
one  was  sleepin'  in  her  arms.  It 
flashed  on  me  all  at  onst,  an'  I  knew 
they  was  both  goin'  to  the  same  man. 
I  knew  t'  other  one  had  the  right  on 
*t;  but  I  felt  for  Hannah,  an' — well, 
it  is  n't  much  to  say,  I  'd  have  died  for 
her. 

"By  an*  by  I  heard  Hannah  come 
out  of  the  wagon,  an'  I  lay  down  that 
she  mightn't  see  me.  But  she  lay 
down  by  the  wagon  an'  sobbed,  an*  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  I  went  up  an* 
touched  her.  'Hannah,'  I  said. 
'Don't,'  she  cried;  'don't  speak  to 
me — let  me  die.*  But  after  a  while 
she  set  up,  an*  I  told  her  I  knew,  an' 
would  help  her  ef  I  could.  But  she 
said  'No,'  that  she  should  send  Annie 
Myers  to  her  husband,  an'  then  she 
should  die.  But  I  was  older  than 
her,  an'  knew  that  people  couldn't 
allers  die  when  they  wanted  to,  an*  I 
thought  may  be  'twould  ease  her  a 
bit  to  tell  old  Bill. 

"After  a  while  she  told  me  how  it 
was,  an*  th£it  Jim  had  married  her. 
He*d  had  a  streak  o'  bad  luck,  an* 
she  'd  come  from  Californy  last  year 
in  a  rich  train,  cookin'  an*  waitin'  on 
some  ladies,  an*  she'd  saved  the 
money,  an*  had  got  it  all  for  Jim. 
They  was  goin*  on  a  ranch  when 
she  got  back  with  the  money.  She  'd 
worked  for  him  a  good  spell  now,  an* 
they  wan't  goin'  to  be  parted  no  more. 
An'  sittin*  there  in  the  firelight,  I  see 
her  face,  an'  how  she  loved  him,  an* 
what  a  faithful  critter  she  was.  'I 
wasn*t  brought  up  as  she  was,*  she 
said,  after  a  while;  'I  hain't  got  no 
religion,  nor  eddication,  nor  nothin'; 
an*  I  could  send  her  to  the  wrong 
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place,  an'  go  back  to  my — to  my  Jim.* 
An*  then  she  took  to  moanin'  agin, 
like  a  deer  with  a  bullet  through  it. 
But  after  a  while  she  got  up  an'  went 
back  to  the  wagon,  an'  I  lay  thinkin* 
till  mornin'. 

"After  that  we  hadn't  no  more 
laughs  over  th'  cakes,  an'  Hannah's 
smile  was  worse  nor  any  cryin' ;  but 
she  took  more  care  of  Annie,  an' 
was  kinder  to  her  nor  ever.  1  knew 
how  it  tried  her,  an'  her  face  got  thin, 
an'  big  circles  grew  round  her  eyes, 
an*  I  was  feared  she  would  get  sick, 
too.  But  she  did  n't,  and  we  went  on 
day  after  day  till  we  got  to  where  I 
was  goin'  to  stop. 

"When  I  told  Hannah  I  was  goin*, 
there  came  such  a  look  over  her  face 
that  I  told  her  I  'd  go  to  Califomy  ef 
'twould  do  her  any  good.  An'  she 
said  she  wanted  me  to  take  Annie  to 
her  husband,  'cause  she  couldn't. 
She'd  writ  the  direction  on  a  piece  o' 
paper,  an*  she  wanted  me  to  take  the 
money  she  'd  earned,  'cause  *t  was  for 
Jim, 


"So  I  stayed,  an*  went;  and  when 
we  got  to  Californy  I  took  Annie  to 
her  husband.  After  the  first  he  was 
glad  to  see  her  agin,  an'  I  told  *em 
they'd  better  make  a  new  home  for 
themselves,  an'  gave  'em  the  money, 
an'  tried  to  help  'em,  as  Hannah 
said,  —  only  I  didn't  say  nothin' 
about  her.  An'  I  left  'em  happy  to- 
gether, an'  went  back  to  Hannah.  I 
wanted  to  put  a  bullet  through  him ; 
but  she  had  forgiven  him,  and  what 
was  I?  When  I  got  back  Hannah 
was  gone,  an'  I've  never  seen  her 


sence. 


«t 


"She  behaved  well,  didn't  she?" 
said  I,  as  he  paused. 

"Well! "  repeated  Bill,  with  some- 
thing like  indignation  in  his  tone. 
"An'  you  talk  o'  dyin'  for  folks? — 
faugh! — But  it's  gettin'  late,  an'  you 
'd  better  go  to  sleep." 

"Thankyou,"  Isaid;  "goodnight." 

"Good  night,"  said  Bill. 

And  I  went  to  sleep,  while  he  sat 
looking  at  the  fire. 
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The  Luck  op  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Other  Sketches.  By  Francis  Bret 
Harte.     Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  critics  and  re- 
viewers to  lament  the  lack  of  Americanism 
in  our  Bction  and  poetry.  We  have  been  told 
that  Cooper  was  but  a  reproduction  of  Sir 
"Walter  Scott;  and,  forgetting  Hawthorne's 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  the  "The  Old  Manse," 
and  "Twice-Told  Tales,"  Irving's  "Le- 
gend of  Sleepy  Hollow"  and  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  the  writings  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  which  are  certainly  generic 
enough,  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and 
Lowell's  "  Biglow  Papers,"  in  verse,  be- 
sides many  other  works  by  the  same 
authors,  and  others  yet  by  still  other 
authors  which  are  wonderfully  American 
in  spirit  and  style,  the  complaint  has  been 
made  in  all  honesty  and  earnestness.  The 
assertions  in  this  respect  have  been  too 
broad  and  sweeping,  for  the  most  part; 
yet  they  are  partially  justified  by  the  foreign 
influences — and  not  always  the  best — 
which  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
middle  and  popular  classes  of  American 
books.  But  if  the  assertion  that  we  have 
no  American  fiction  has  been  unwarranted 
heretofore,  it  seems  inexcusable  and  mali- 
cious since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  California  stories  and  sketches. 
These  are  so  eminently  and  essentially 
American,  that  this,  their  most  striking 
characteristic,  will  be  quite  as  novel  to  the 
American  reading  public  as  to  any  other. 
Nor  is  their  unique  character  alone  to  be 
remarked  in  connection  with  Americanism 
in  literature;  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  their  distinguished  suc- 
cess will  probably  give  greater  encourage- 
ment to  originality  of  theme  and  style  in 
American  literary  productions  than  any 
other  event  of  many  years  past. 

We  take  it  that  we  are  not  introducing 
Mr.  Harte's  writings  for  the  first  time  to 
our  readers,  and  that  the  majority  of  them 

31 


have  already  enjoyed  the  fascination  and 
pleasure  of  one  or  more  of  the  sketches. 
Their  original  appearance  in  "  The  Over- 
land Monthly,"  which  is  itself  so  remark- 
able for  its  freshness  and  individuality, 
and  their  popular  reception,  which  led  to 
extensive  newspaper  circulation,  have  ren- 
dered many  of  them  familiar  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers;  and  it  is  only  proper  to 
note  the  kind  and  degree  of  appreciation 
that  they  have  found  as  at  once  a  credit  to 
American  literary  taste  and  a  test  of  their 
own  excellence.  We  are  fain  to  regard 
the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  their 
author  and  the  literature  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  by  the  republication  of  these  sketches 
in  book  form  by  the  most  prominent  East- 
em  publishing-house,  with  more  of  admir- 
ation than  envy;  for  our  cause  is  a  com- 
mon one — at  least  in  the  development  of 
the  literaxy  resources,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  literary  interests,  of  the  West 
Mr.  Harte  has  exploded  more  absurd 
Eastern  theories  regarding  Western  liter- 
ary ability  than,  we  are  happy  to  believe, 
can  ever  be  revived.  Supplying  at  once 
the  quality  of  Americanism  in  spirit  which 
the  critics  have  demanded,  a  wealth  of 
true  sentiment  which  the  best  of  our  poets 
might  envy,  a  pmwer  of  portraiture,  human 
and  natural,  that  is  pre-Raphaelite,  and 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
attain  the  art  of  hiding  art, — Mr.  Harte 
is  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  not  only  as  a 
literary  benefactor  in  a  general  way,  but  for 
having  refuted  many  a  gratuitous  libel 
that  has  been  put  upon  us  of  the  West. 

So  fiir,  we  have  indicated  but  vaguely 
some  of  the  more  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  this  book  of  sketches.  They  are 
worthy  of  greater  detail  in  mention.  But 
right  here  we  meet  with  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  what  is 
so  compact  and  harmonious  as  a  whole, 
by  glimpses  at  any  of  its  parts.  These 
sketches  are  a  series  of  designs  that  must 
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have  been  drawn  from  the  life.  In  fact, 
the  author  intimates  so  much  in  his  pref- 
ace. They  are  thoroughly  strange,  and 
different  from  anything  we  have  encoun- 
tered in  fiction  or  history.  Tc^ether,  they 
make  up  a  panorama  of  frontier  life  more 
vivid  than  all  the  volumes  and  all  the 
newspaper  correspondence  on  the  subject 
have  ever  given  us.  Singly,  they  appeal 
to  our  sympathy  with  a  force  and  a  direct- 
ness that  are  simply  irresistible.  If  there 
be  exaggeration — though  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  that  nothing  can  be  exaggerated 
in  the  wonderful  life  that  they  depict — it 
has  been  handled  so  delicately,  and  with 
such  respect  for  the  real,  that  it  is  never 
obtrusive,  disagreeable,  or  incredible. 
They  are  all  scenes  from  what  it  is  com- 
mon in  cities  to  denominate  "low  life;" 
but  this  was  the  only  life  from  which  Mr. 
Harte  could  draw  his  material,  and  in 
making  it  positively  fascinating  he  has 
done  infinitely  more  than  many  writers 
who  are  better  known  have  accom- 
plished with  such  advantages  as  "high 
life,''  cultivatiooi  and  more  decided 
moral  and  nsthetic  influences  afford. 
He  has  found  the  "milk  o'  human  kind- 
ness'*  among  men  and  women  who  would 
be  rashly  judged  as  utterly  vile;  he  has 
extracted  sympathy  and  affection  from 
the  hardest  and  roughest  of  nature;  he 
has  discovered  poetry,  truth,  and  gentle- 
ness in  people  and  f^aces  that  have  re- 
vealed naught  but  wickedness  and  un- 
couthness  to  others. 

"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  book,  and  which  is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  sketches  (we 
would  not  undertake  to  say  which  is  really 
the  Ifest  of  the  sketches),  is  the  story  of  a 
foundling,  whose  brief  span  of  life  was  in 
charge  of  a  camp  of  gold  diggers,  with 
not  a  single  redeeming  feature  in  the  shape 
of  a  petticoat.  "  Cherokee  Sal "  gave  up 
a  shameful  life  in  giving  birth  to  the  child 
which  humanized  a  camp  of  frontiersmen. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  this  circumstance 
as  her  regeneration.  Luck — for  so  the 
child  was  called — found  a  mother  in 
Stumpy,  a  nurse  in  '*  Jinny,"  a  guardian 
in  Tipton,  and  a  godfather  in  Kentuck. 
His  first  exploit  in  life  was  described  by 
the  latter,  who  said:  " He  rastled  with  my 


finger,  the  d-7-d  little  cuss,"  and  the  roo|^ 
miner  kept   that  particular  finger  aloof 
from  the  others.     He  was  not  misnamed, 
for  he  brought  luck  to  the  camp,  which 
was  the  richer  and  better  for  his  wee  pres- 
ence.    Each  little  movement  of  this  little 
Luck  was  as  precious  in  the  miner's  eyes 
as  it  would  have  been  to  the  tenderest 
mother;    he  was  rocked  to  sleep  on  a 
stump,  and  to  the  lullabies  of  "Man-o*- 
War  Jack  "  and  "  On  b-o-o-o-ard  the  Are- 
thusa;"  and,  when  the  catastrophe  comes 
that  makes  up  the  denouement,  no  feeling 
could  be  sadder  than  that  of  parting  with 
Luck    and    the  Roaring  Camp.     "The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  which  follows, 
is  an  incident  in  which  common  misfor- 
tune makes  companions  of  a  pure,  inno- 
cent girl  and  two  depraved  women,  of  a 
generous  and  guileless  youth  and  a  pro- 
fessional, shrewd,  and  determined  gam- 
bler.   The  depravity  of  human  nature  is 
justified  in  a  miserable  wretch  who  aban- 
dons this  company  to  terrible  desolation 
and  death;  but  the  beauty  of  the  sketch 
may  be  imagined  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Harte  makes  us  not  simply  admire,  but 
almost  love,  the  very  ones  from  whom  we 
would  have  turned  away  in  disgust  at  the 
outset.      "Miggles"    and    "Tennessee's 
Partner"   are  pictures  of  affection — the 
one  of  the  purity  of  woman's  love,  the 
other  of  the  devotion  of  man's  friendship 
— and  both  illustrated  by  the  grotesque 
characters  of  this  l6w  life  of  which  we 
have  spoken.     "The  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch" 
is  indeed  an  idyl  in  prose,  fragrant  with 
the  sweet  perfume  of  nature  and  rij^ling 
with  the  gentle  flow  of  human  sentiment. 
'*  Mliss "  is  more  of  a  story  than  any  of 
these.     It  is  the  life-history  of  the  "  Fan- 
chon"   of  our  Western  frontier,  and  in 
every  way  as  volatile,  as  wild,  as  freakish, 
and  as  strong  in  emotion  and  humor.    If 
the  other  sketches  and  stories  of  the  book 
have  less  fascination  in  their  themes  and 
characters,  their  style    is  quite   as  pro- 
nounced, and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
anything  more  graceful,  for  a  brochure, 
than  "Boonder"  or  "From  a  Back  Win- 
dow." 

In  every  one  of  these  sketches,  the 
unique  characteristics,  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  describe,  are  fully  preserved. 
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without  the  monotony-  of  repetition  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  consecutive 
productions  of  writers  and  composen  who 
are  so  readily  distinguished  by  their  pecu- 
liarities of  manner.  In  the  rude  poetry 
of  the  class  of  beings  whom  Mr.  Harte 
introduces;  in  the  keen  perception  which 
he  constantly  shows;  in  his  quick  por- 
traiture of  character;  in  his  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  genuine  sentiment;  in  his  full 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  grandeur 
of  nature;  in  the  vividness  and  individ- 
uality of  his  humor;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
graphic  directness,  or  the  comprehensive 
quality  of  his  style,  by  means  of  which  he 
conveys  a  world  of  meaning  in  a  single 
sentence; — in  all  these,  and  many  other 
characteristics  which  we  might  mention  if 
greater  detail  were  practicable,  this  writer 
stands  alone  in  the  present  generation. 
There  may  be  others  who  are  stronger, 
more  elaborate,  and  more  philosophical, 
and  still  others  with  characteristics  and 
powers  peculiarly  their  own  and  worthy 
of  every  admiration;  but  there  i^  none  like 
him.  He  is  the  poet,  the  painter,  and,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  historian  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Allen's  Latin  Text-Books:  Manual 
Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Reader,  and 
Latin  Lessons.  Prepared  by  William 
F.  Allen,  A.M.,  and  Joseph  H.  Allen. 
Boston:  Ginn  Brothers  &  Co.  (Fred. 
B.  Ginn,  Chicago.) 

Madvig's  Latin  Grammar:  Translated 
from  the  Original  German,  by  Rev. 
George  Woods,  M.A.,  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  Revised  and  com- 
pared with  the  German  editions  of  1857 
and  1867,  with  re-translations  of  portions 
of  the  work,  by  Thomas  A.  Thacher, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Yale  College. 
Boston:  Ginn  Brothers  &  Co.  (Fred. 
B.  Ginn,  Chicago.) 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  the  war  which 
practical  science  is  so  fiercely  waging 
against  classic  study  in  our  schools  will 
succeed  in  effecting  about  the  same  result 
upon  the  broad  field  of  study  as  the  dogma 
of  Universal  ism  in  theology  has  done  in 
the  great  domain  of  religious  belief.  While 
Universalism  has  brought  about  but  com- 
paratively few  positive  results  from  its 
teachings,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  awakening  Orthodoxy  to  more  exalted 


conceptions  of  God's  attributes  from  the 
standpoints  of  love  and  mercy,  in  subli- 
mating men's  notions  of  reward  and  pun 
ishment,  in  quickening  a  dead  faith  to  an 
actual  life  of  beneficence,  in  arousing  the 
sympathetic  devotional  thrill  which  is 
more  and  more  running  through  all  true 
heart- work  everywhere,  and  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  and  clearing  the  way  to 
a  broader  and  better  catholicity  of  faith,  it 
has  exerted  no  unimportant  negative  in- 
fluence. 

So,  while  we  do  not  expect  soon  to  see 
classical  study  go  to  the  wall  under  the 
hard-aimed  and  unflinching  blows  of  the 
scientists;  yet,  to  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, it  is  plain  to  see  that  classicism  is 
not  likely  to  come  off  without  *<  punish- 
ment;" and  still  more,  that  the  << backers" 
of  this  hard-fisted,  so-called  *' practical 
science,"  which  a  new  world  and  a  new 
liberty  have  engendered,  can  claim  the 
**  first  blood."  Indeed,  standing  as  clas- 
sical study  did  in  the  conscious  strength 
of  centuries  of  past  culture  and  respect, 
with  the  capital  of  the  whole  lettered 
world  staked  upon  its  devoted  head, — look- 
ing, as  it  did,  with  a  profound  contempt 
upon  the  clumsy  brawn  of  its  untutored 
adversary,*- it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that 
thus  unprepared  and  off  its  guard,  classi- 
cism got  the  first "  knock-down ;"  and  even 
the  conservatism  of  the  schools  hung  down 
its  head  in  shame,  expecting  it  would  be 
but  a  short  "mill,"  and  that  another 
"round"  or  two  would  "do the  business." 
But  a  good  many  "rounds"  have  already 
been  fought,  and  the  lookers-on  are  getting 
decidedly  weary  of  the  endless  "spar- 
ring" and  uncertain  issue.  It  is  hazard- 
ous, of  course,  to  predict  what  may  be  the 
end  of  all  this  reform  agitation  in  the  field 
of  mental  culture,  but  it  seems  to  be  tacitly 
agreed  upon  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
proceedings  to  compromise,  "stop  the 
fight,"  and  call  the  thing  a  "draw."  As 
near  as  we  can  judge,  from  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  contest  thus  far,  the  strong 
point  of  the  classicists  is  the  alliance  and 
sympathy  of  the  church,  rather  than  the 
zeal  and  prejudice  which  scholasticism 
brings  to  their  aid — an  alliance  and  sym- 
pathy oh  the  part  of  the  church,  supposed 
to  arise  in  some  way  from  a  community  of 
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interest.  This  supp>osition,  however,  un- 
founded upon  fact  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  and  future  of  these  two  moral 
forces  in  the  world,  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
the  past;  and  closely  knit  as  the  alliance 
is  by  the  co-operation  and  active  sympathy 
of  centuries  of  battle  against  the  common 
enemy,  with  theology  interwoven  as  it  is 
inseparably  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  a  speedy  alienation  to  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped 
for.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  to  be  depre- 
cated, that  science  and  religion  should  be 
thus  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each 
other,  and  the  blame,  we  take  it,  rests 
about  equally  upon  the  partisans  of  either 
school ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  fact 
is  indisputable,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
relative  merits  of  scientific  or  classical 
study,  classicism  has,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  have,  a  strong  ally  and  sup- 
porter in  the  church. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  warfare  has 
not  been  unattended  with  beneficent  re- 
sults already.  Open  hostility  and  the 
recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  on  the 
part  of  the  classicists  versus  the  scien- 
tists, has  drawn  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  different  courses  of  study 
more  distinctly  in  the  schools,  and  each 
party  enlisting  recruits  to  its  cause;  thus, 
through  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  an 
esprit  de  corps  has  been  awakened  in  the 
ranks  of  either  party,  a  demand  for  more 
thorough  and  efficient  drill  in  every  de- 
partment created,  and,  as  the  present 
showing  seems  to  indicate,  the  petty  and 
disgraceful  "general  training"  of  our 
past  collegiate  educational  system  is  rap- 
idly rising  to  the  more  rational  and  com- 
mensurable plan  of  a  university  "camp  of 
instruction."  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
a  demand  for  more  thorough  and  sensible 
manuals  of  drill,  something  better  adapted 
to  the  new  tactics  and  new  methods  of  in- 
struction fast  being  adopted  everywhere. 
The  endless  minutice  of  ^eless  detail  and 
pompous  parade  is  fast  giving  way  to 
available  conciseness  and  the  "light- 
marching  order"  of  regular  campaign 
work. 

In  the  text-books  of  the  Messrs.  Allen, 
which  we  have  before  us,  we  see  evidence 
of  a  marked  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 


letter  of  this  new  demand.  Much  cum- 
bersome detail  and  impracticability  of 
arrangement,  which  have  hitherto  lum- 
bered the  Latin  text-books  in  academic 
and  collegiate  use  in  this  country,  and 
rendered  a  common-sense  practical  study 
of  the  language  almost  impossible,  have 
been  rejected  and  corrected  in  these  man- 
uals of  drill  of  the  Messrs.  Allen.  They 
have  evidently  aimed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  times  in  what  they  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  from  a  somewhat  careful  exam- 
ination of  their  work,  we  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  good  de- 
gree of  success  has  crowned  their  efforts. 
The  grammar  reminds  us  not  a  little  of 
Milton's  masterly  compendium  of  princi- 
ples in  the  same  field,  and  for  which,  in 
brevity  and  practicability  of  arrangement, 
we  have  always  entertained  a  decided  par- 
tiality and  admiration.  In  the  "  Lessons," 
the  immediate  and  thorough  application 
and  elucidation  of  every  principle  by  ex- 
ample as  fast  as  introduced — thus  making 
more  available  than  has  hitherto  been, 
done  the  inductive  method  in  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages — strikes  us  very  favor- 
ably, and  meets  an  imperative  want,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  in  the  field  of  pre- 
paratory classical  study.  There  are  sev- 
eral points  about  the  Reader,  too,  that 
please  us  not  a  little.  For  example,  the 
variety  and  scholarly  taste  displayed  in 
the  selections,  the  terseness  and  availabil- 
ity of  the  notes  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  learner,  the  clear  type  and 
unlumbered  character  of  the  vocabulary, 
and  general  correctness  of  text.  The  neat 
and  elegant  style  of  typography  anfl  paper 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  most  text- 
books, and  speaks  well  for  the  taste  and 
good  judgment  of  the  publishers  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  wants  of  the  public  in 
this  direction.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  authors  make  too  much  of  the  "  Loca- 
tive case;"  and  what  they  are  aiming  at 
in  what  they  say  of  noun-stems  of  the 
third  declension,  on  the  eighth  page  of 
the  Grammar,  we  have  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  make  out.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  commend  these  text-books  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  teachers  of  the 
classics  everywhere  as  a  decided  help  to 
thorough  preparatory  and  collegiate  work. 
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It  has  seemed  strange  to  us,  we  confess, 
that  with  all  the  demand  for  classical  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  text-books  of  which 
Andrew's  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar 
is  the  type  should  so  long  have  been  the 
standard  in  our  schools;  and  that,  in  the 
face  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
Greek  by  such  grammarians  as  Crosby, 
Hadley,  and  Sophocles,  the  Latin  curric- 
ulum should  have  continued  to  be  lum- 
bered with  such  unwieldy  vehicles  of 
thought.  Harkness's  Series  has  done  some- 
thing to  clear  the  way  to  better  work ;  and 
we  have  already  commented  upon  a  new 
series  by  the  Messrs.  Allen,  which,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  we  think  destined  to  super- 
sede anything  we  have  yet  had  as  helps  to 
thorough  preparatory  and  academic  work. 
Uniform  with  this  series,  and  issued  by  the 
same  publishing -house,  we  have  also  a 
new  edition  of  Madvig's  Grammar — 
everything  considered,  the  best  Latin  text- 
book every  published  in  this  country. 
The  aim  of  the  editor,  as  he  announces  in 
his  preface,  is  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  an  edition  of  Madvig  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  American  public — 
something  which  shall  supply  the  defi- 
ciency never  adequately  filled  by  Zumpt 
as  a  standard  of  reference  for  teachers  and 
the  higher  classes  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. While  we  do  not  imagine  that 
higher  authority  can  be  claimed  for  Mad- 
vig than  for  Zumpt,  yet,  in  attractiveness 
and  general  availability  of  arrangement, 
especially  as  applied  to  this  new  and  re- 
vised edition,  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  editor  was,  no  doubt,  wise  in  substi- 
tuting the  term  subjunctive^  so  long  in  use 
in  this  country,  in  place  of  the  author's 
conjunctive  as  applied  to  mood;  and  we 
think  the  old  term  reflexive  as  applied  to 
the  pronoun  better  than  reflective^  the  one 
adopted  by  the  author.  As  to  the  novel 
arrangement  of  the  cases  in  the  paradigms, 
it  seems  to  us  more  will  be  lost  by  the 
awkward  unfamiliarity  which  this  arrange- 
ment presents  to  a  student  of  the  prevail- 
ing old  forms  than  can  be  expected  to  be 
gained  in  the  way  of  philosophical  har- 
mony and  consistency.  We  think  the 
same  objection  holds  good  also  as  respects 
the  substitution  of  v  for  u  in  such  words  as 
qui  and  its  compounds.     The  typography 


is  decidedly  unique,  and  seems  especially 
adapted  to  relieve  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
bring  out  the  marked  contrasts  of  words 
so  necessary  to  perspicuity  in  a  text-book 
of  language^ 

Finally,  we  confidently  expect  to  see 
Madvig,  aAer  twenty  years  of  a  compara- 
tively small  scholarly  acquaintance  here, 
through  Professor  Thacher's  happy  intro- 
duction, arrive  at  a  more  general  familiar- 
ity with  our  American  curriculum  of  clas- 
sical study. 

Self-Help;  With  Illustrations  of  Char- 
acter, Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By 
Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "  The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson  and  of  his  Son, 
Robert  Stephenson,"  "The  Hugue- 
nots," etc.  New  Edition.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  (The  Western 
News  Company,  Chicago.) 

If  the  young  men  of  the  present  gen- 
eration do  not  surpass  those  of  all  pre- 
vious generations  in  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  ad- 
vice. Indeed,  so  many  sermons  are 
preached  to  them — they  are  stuffed  so  full 
of  *'wise  saws  and  modern  instances"  by 
their  well-meaning  but  prosy  advisers — 
that  there  is  danger  of  surfeit  and  ultimate 
disgust.  The  name  of  the  "  Manuals," 
"Guides,"  "Own  Books,"  "Hints,"  etc., 
etc.,  designed  to  lead  them  in  the  way  to 
honor  and  renown,  is  l^ion.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  books  are  thoroughly 
commonplace — both  the  thoughts  and  the 
illustrations  being  the  hackneyed  ones 
which  have  been  repeated  by  moralists  for 
many  generations.  Mr.  Smiles's  work, 
however,  is  of  a  different  stamp;  it  is 
characterized  throughout  by  a  delightful 
freshness  and  originality  of  thought,  and 
by  rare  felicity  of  illustration.  The  topics 
are  well  chosen;  the  suggestions  show 
that  the  author  has  had  a  large  experience 
and  a  keen  eye  for  observation,  while  the 
examples  are  the  fruit  of  multifarious 
reading,  not  only  in  popular  histories  and 
memoirs,  but  in  the  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  comers  of  biography.  No  young 
man  of  noble  impulses  can  read  the  work 
without  having  his  soul  stirred  as  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Though  it  is  de- 
signed for  young  men,  it  is  not  they  only 
who  will  hang  over  its  pages  with  delight; 
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we  have  known  men  in  middle  life,  and 
accomplished  scholars,  to  acknowledge 
the  fascination  of  the  author's  pen.  In 
England,  some  forty  thousand  copies  of 
the  work  were  sold  within  two  or  three 
years  from  its  first  appearance;  in  France, 
where  it  has  "  spread  as  by  enchantment 
among  the  youth,"  it  has  been  highly 
commended  by  the  Revue  des  deux 
Afondes;  it  has  been  translated  into  Dutch; 
and  at  least  three  editions  of  it  have  been 
published  in  our  own  country.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  yet 
published. 

Familiar  Quotations  :  Being  an  attempt 
to  trace  to  their  Source  Passages  and 
Phrases  in  Common  Use.  By  John 
Bartlett.  Fifth  Edition.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  little  dreamed,  probably, 
when  he  began  making  this  "posie  of 
other  men's  flowers,"  that  it  would  grow 
at  last  into  so  big  a  bouquet  as  he  has  here 
bound  "with  his  own  thread."  The 
present  edition  of  his  book  contains  about 
three  times  the  matter  of  the  first,  and  is 
so  exhaustive  as  to  leave  few  quotations  to 
be  gleaned  for  future  issues.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  thus  to  gather  up  into  a  volume 
the  passages  of  poetry  that  are  most  fre- 
quently on  men's  lips — so  happy  that  it 
seems  strange  it  occurred  to  no  one  before. 
The  value  of  the  book  lies  not  merely  in 
its  being  a  convenient  manual  for  refer- 
ence, when  we  would  know  the  source  of 
any  popular  quotation,  or  verify  its  cor- 
rectness; it  is  also  a  commonplace  f>ook 
of  elegant  extracts — a  repertory  of  poeti- 
cal gems,  which  have  won  the  approval 
of  the  ages.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
Miy  other  volume  of  equal  size  such  treas- 
ures of  thought  and  expression  as  are 
crowded  between  these  two  covers.  The 
only  objection  to  such  books  is  that  they 
may  increase  the  tendency  to  quotation, 
which  in  some  writers  and  talkers  has 
already  become  a  great  nuisance.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  or  read  the  thoughts  of  a 
man  whose  ideas  are  the  coinage  of  his 
own  brain;  for  then  all  his  peculiarities 
of  style  are  so  many  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  us.     But  if  his  talk  or  writing  is  a 


mosaic  of  quotation — if  his  thoughts  and 
expressions  are  sponged  from  others — if 
he  comes  to  us  all  pied  and  patched  and 
harlequinized,  wearing  one  man's  hat  and 
anotlier's  boot  and  the  coat  of  a  third — 
how  are  we  to  know  him?  After  all, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  Hazlitt-like  felicity  of  quotation  which 
is  almost  as  good  as  originality.  And  if 
men  will  strut,  jackdaw-like,  in  borrowed 
plumes,  it  is  best  that  the  plumage  should 
be  of  the  most  tasteful  kind; — therefore, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  see  this  beautiful 
volume  winging  its  way  into  every  private 
library. 
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Ambrican  Poutical  Economy.  Including  Stric- 
tures on  the  Management  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Finances  since  i86z,  with  a  Ciiart  showing 
the  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Gold.  By 
Francis  Bowen,  Professor  in  Harvard  College. 
New  York:  Charies  Scribner  &  Co.  (Hadley 
Brothers,  Chicago.) 

The  Loyal  Pboplb  or  thb  Nokthwbst.  A 
Record  of  Prominent  Persons,  Places,  and 
Events,  During  Eight  Years  of  Unparalleled 
American  History.  By  Stella  S.  Coatsworth. 
Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings.  New  Edi- 
tion. Chicago :  Church,  Goodman  &  Don- 
nelley. 

Journal  or  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  ConstanUnople, 
the  Crimea,  Greece,  etc.,  in  the  Suite  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  (The  Western  News  Company,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Thb  Baxar  Book  op  Dbcorum  :  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Cere> 
monials.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
(The  Western  News  Company,  Chicago.) 

WoNDBXS  OP  Italian  Art.  By  Louis  Viardot. 
Illustrated  with  Twenty-Eight  Engravings. 
New  York:  Charies  Scribner  &  Co.  (Hadley 
Brothers,  Chicago.) 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  By  an  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.  (The  Western  News  Company, 
Chicago.) 

Campbbll's  Nbw  Atlas  of  thb  Statb  op  Ii> 
LiNois.  With  Descriptions,  Historical,  Scien- 
tific, and  Statistical.  (3iicago:  R.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 

Dbvbnham's  Vow.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers. 
(The  Western  News  Company,  Chicago.) 
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Verbal  Cauhum  Lights. — Next  to 
the  interviewing  business — which  consists 
in  giving  to  the  world  a  faithful  transcript 
of  what  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  didnH  say 
in  a  conversation,  real  or  imaginary, — 
perhaps  the  most  unique  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  daily  journalism  of  the  time 
is  the  ocean  of  personal  description  which 
floods  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
Jones  or  Smith,  having  done  the  thing 
necessarily  antecedent  to  £une — that  is, 
corrupted  somebody's  wife,  or  shot  the 
corrupter  of  his  own,  or  maybe  got  into 
Congress,  or  obtained  control  of  a  great 
railroad — becomes  duly  installed  upon 
the  pedestal  of  notoriety.  Next  thing,  the 
amiable  and  inquisitive  public,  stimulated 
thereto  by  the  journals  themselves,  is 
seized  with  an  untamable  desire  to  learn 
all  about  Smith  or  Jones;  how  he  looks, 
what  he  eats  and  drinks,  wherewithal  he 
is  clothed,  when,  he  goes  out  and  when  he 
comes  in,  etc.,  etc.  The  newspaper  cor- 
respondents are  not  fools,  and  they 
straightway  set  about  supplying  this  de- 
mand. Given,  an  active  letter-writer  or 
reporter,  a  vessel  of  ink,  a  quantum  of 
white  paper,  and  a  newly-famous  man  or 
woman,  and  anon  you  shall  see  the  ink  fly 
right  merrily.  It  is  not  the  pencil  of  Ho- 
garth, the  brush  of  Reynolds,  the  chemi- 
cals of  Daguerre,  which  paint  a  portrait 
graphically.  It  is  "  words,  words,  words ! " 
No  one  can  read  one  of  these  vivacious 
highly-colored  pen-pictures  of  our  cele- 
brated people  without  a  twinge  of  pity  for 
the  miserable  resources  of  the  painter  and 
photographer  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  likeness.  When  Hannah  More 
wrote  "To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no 
words  can  point,"  she  little  imagined 
the  possibilities  of  modem  literature. 
Why,  the  less  the  subject  is  known,  the 
better  these  geniuses  paint  him; — or  say 
her^  for  ieminine  is  the  gender  of  the  sub- 
ject which  one  of  these  pen-pictures,  now 


under  our  eye,  portrays.  To  begin  with, 
the  correspondent-^ who,  it  may  be  pre- 
mised, writes  from  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan— does  not  address  himself  to  his  task 
with  that  easy  but  simple  confidence  with 
which  Virgil  tells  us,  at  the  outset  of  his 
^neid: 

"  Anna  vinunquc  cano/'  etc. 

On  the  contrary,  he  prefaces  a  sketch  of 
Mrs. — well,  say  Juniper — with  the  self- 
deprecatory  remark,  that  **'  to  write  a  pen- 
portrait  of  this  little  lady  is  really  a  diffi- 
cult task," — ^reminding  one  of  Thingum 
Bob,  Esq.,  a  poetic  genius  of  whom  Poe 
tells  us  so  cleverly.  T.  B.  was  set  to 
write  an  ode  upon  his  Cither's  matchless 
hair-oil.     He  commenced: 

"  To  pen  an  ode  vpon  the  oil  of  Bob ^* 

And  could  get  no  further;  the  parent  re- 
ferred to  being  obliged  to  finish  up  the 
poem  thus: 

"  To  pea  an  ode  upon  the  oil  of  Bob 
Is  all  sorts  of  a  job." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  letter- 
builder  relative  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  word-limning  the  fair  subject  of 
his  sketch.  But  he  proceeds  undaunted, 
and  with  the  most  triumphant  result.  He 
succeeds  in  attaching  to  his  "little  lady" 
qualities  which  probably  would  not  be 
dreamed  of,  even  by  her  own  husband. 
He  finds  that  she  is  not "  oval,"  as  most 
women  are;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she 
is  **  thin,  square,  and  firmly  knit."  A  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  this  little  lady  is 
that  **  her  features  are  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  her  characteristics,"  which  proves 
conclusively  one  of  two  things, — and 
which  of  the  two  it  is,  the  gentleman  is 
utterly  unable  to  determine, — viz.:  either 
that  **  our  mental  life  shapes  our  physical 
being,"  or  else,  vice  vei^a^  "our  outward 
form  expresses  the  quality  of  our  inner 
existence."  Ergo,  Mrs.  Juniper's  inner 
existence    is    "thin,  square,  and    firmly 
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knit/'  just  like  her  exterior.  A  firmly- 
knit  lining  to  a  Hrmly-knit  outside  ought 
to  keep  the  system  warm  and  nice,  to  be 
sure.  But  no !  He  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Ju- 
niper wears  a  deal  of  "pale  flaxen  hair, 
in  which  there  is  no  warmth  whatever." 
It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  abnormal  cool- 
ness in  the  chignon  that  the  little  lady's 
face  is  found  to  have  "no  color,  except 
now  and  then  a  pale,  yellowish  tint.'' 
The  little  lady's  eyes  are  equally  ana- 
chromatic;  in  fact,  the  picture  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  to  dwell  upon, — and  we  ac- 
company the  pen-painter  to  another  study, 
into  which  he  throws  more  warmth  of 
coloring,  and  strikes  his  ink-strokes  con 
anwre,  as  it  were. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Bilberry,  a  lady  who  is 
'*  tall,  very  tall,  and  willowy  in  her  figure, 
and  as  graceful  as  a  spray  of  arbutus. 
She  possesses  a  poetic  face,  around  which 
clusters  (sat,  flossy  tresses."  There  you 
have  willow — that's  for  grace,  as  poor 
Ophelia  would  say;  and  there's  arbutus 
—  that's  for  grace,  too;  and  as  for  the 
floss  in  the  tresses,  we  're  sure  that  must 
be  for  warmth — the  warmth  which  was 
lacking  in  the  flax  of  the  other.  "Her 
head,"  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  "is/well 
posed  upon  a  pair  of  well-knit  but  not 
broad  shoulders."  Now,  with  the  "pos- 
ing" of  that  head  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Many  a  head,  whether  with  tresses  of  floss 
or  flax,  has  been  "posed"  before  to-day; 
and  it  has  occurred,  at  least  twice  in 
thrice,  that  the  accident  has  taken  place 
upon  a  pair  of  shoulders — but  these 
shoulders,  let  it  be  understood,  are  not 
always  "well  knit,"  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Bilberry.  Now,  the  advantage  of  having 
shoulders  knit,  especially  for  winter,  is 
obvious.  If  our  women's  shoulders  were 
generally  better  knit,  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  see  fewer  cases  of  "  cold  shoulder," 
— an  ailment  which  now  sadly  prevails, 
on  occasions,  among  the  sex.  But  we 
wander  from  our  subject.  "  Her  throat  is 
positively  beautiful;"  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  chin  is  comparatively 
and  the  nose  is.  superlatively  beautiful. 
These  features,  however,  the  artist  slights, 
while  he  proceeds  to  the  eyes,  which  "  are 
flickering  between  the  blue  of  an  autum- 
nal sky  and  the  russet  of  autumnal  woods; 


and  their  serenity  is  like  both,  when  the 
second  summer  of  the  year  makes  Ihem 
serene  and  beautiful."  Now  those  are 
eyes  that  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  (if  we, 
too,  may  drop  into  the  figurative).  They 
are,  in  fact,  just  such  finely- crocheted  eyes 
as  we  should  expect  to  find  surmounting 
a  pair  of  well-knit  shoulders;  and  the 
vivid,  poetical  quality  of  their  description 
tells  us  plainly  that  the  artist  has  arrived 
at  that  susceptible  period  of  life  when 
"sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrows"  are 
to  be  expected.  Her  voice  is  equally  de- 
lightful. Mrs.  Bilberry,  we  further  learn, 
"thrills  clearly,  speaks  distinctly,"  and 
"wears  lace  of  the  softly  falling  kind;" 
— which  being  the  case,  we  will  allow  a 
curtain  of  it  to  faXL  softly  over  the  Indian 
summer-like  face  of  Mrs.  Bilberry,  and 
the  spasmodically  yellow  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Juniper.  As  both  are  ladies  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment of  to-day,  and  as  both  have,  of 
course,  been  recognized  by  the  graphic 
descriptions  quoted,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  translate  the  fictitious  names 
which  we  have  used. 

— What  a  world  this  would  be  without 
laughter!  To  what  a  dreary,  dismal  com- 
plexion should  we  all  come  at  last,  were 
all  fun  and  cachinnation  expunged  from 
our  solemn  and  scientific  planet!  Care 
would  soon  overwhelm  ns;  the  heart 
would  corrode;  life  would  be  all  basso 
relievo,  and  no  alto;  the  River  of  Life 
would  be  like  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp;  we  should  begin  our  career  with 
a  sigh,  and  end  it  with  a  groan ;  while 
cadaverous  faces,  and  words  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul"  would 
make  up  the  whole  interlude  of  our  exist- 
ence. Hume,  the  historian,  in  examining 
a  French  manuscript  containing  accounts 
of  some  private  disbursements  of  King 
Edward  II.  of  England,  found,  among 
others,  one  article  of  a  crown  paid  to 
somebody  for  making  the  king  laugh. 
Could  one  conceive  of  a  wiser  invest- 
ment? Perhaps  by  paying  one  crown  he 
saved  another.  Even  that  grimmest  and 
most  saturnine  of  men.  Dean  SwiA,  has 
called  laughter  "the  most  innocent  of  all 
diuretics."     But  laughter,  to  do  a  man 
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good,  should  be  hearty,  uproarious,  ex- 
plosive; not  a  mere  simper,  a  tittering, 
husky  cachinnation,  as  if  one  were  laugh- 
ing through  wool.  It  should  be  like  the 
laugh  of  Tuefelsdrockh  upon  the  proposal 
of  Jean  Paul  for  a  cast-metal  king-^ 
*Moud,  long-continuing,  uncontrollable;  a 
laugh,  not  of  the  face  and  diaphragm 
only,  but  of  the  whole  man,  from  head  to 
heel."  Directly  the  opposite  of  this,  and 
such  as  Clemont  Marot,  so  exquisitely 
Englished  by  Leigh  Hunt,  has  described 
the  laugh  of  Madame  D*Alembert,  should 
be  the  laugh  of  woman :  — 


(« 


Yes,  that  fair  neck,  too  beautiful  by  half. 
Those  eyes,  that  voice,  that  bloom — all  do 
her  honor ; 
Yet,  after  all,  that  giddy  laugh 

Is  what,  in  my  mind,  sits  best  upon  her. 
That  laugh  I  't  wouki  make  the  very  streets  and 
ways 
Through  which  she  passes  burst  into  a  pleas- 
ure: 
Did  melancholy  come  to  mar  my  days. 

And  kill  me  in  the  lap  of  too  much  leisure. 
No  spell  were  wanting  from  the  dead  to  raise 

me. 
But  that  sweet  laugh  wherewith  she  slays  me," 


— Americans  are  proverbially  an  in- 
quisitive people;  yet,  from  the  very  ne- 
cessity which  this  disposition  occasions, 
there  is  no  person  who  better  understands 
the  art  of  parrying  and  baffling  inquisi- 
tiveness  than  a  Yankee.  We  were  quite 
amused,  some  years  ago,  when  living  in 
the  capital  of  Yankee-land,  by  an  account 
given  by  a  city  friend  of  a  colloquy  which 
came  ofiT  in  a  country  village  at  which  he 
had  tarried  for  a.  day,  between  himself 
and  one  of  the  "  natives,"  who  manifested 
an  itching  curiosity  to  pry  into  his  afiairs: 

**  How  de  dew ! "  exclaimed  the  latter, 
bustling  up  to  him  as  he  alighted  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  hotel;  '* reckon  I've  seen 
you  somewhere  'fore  now!"  "Oh,  yes!" 
no  doubt,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  've  been 
there  often  in  my  life."  "  *Spose  you  are 
going  to — to — "  (expecting  the  name  of 
the  place  to  be  supplied.)  "Just  so — I 
go  there  regularly  once  a  year."  "And 
you  *ve  just  come  from — from — "  "  Ex- 
actly, sir;  you  are  quite  right;  that  is  my 
place  of  residence."  "  Raally,  now,  dew 
tell !  I  'spose  you  are  a  lawyer,  or  a  doc- 
tor, or  maybe  a  trader,  or  perhaps  some 


other  perfession  or  calling?"  "Yes,  I 
have  always  pursued  some  one  of  those 
professions."  "  Got  business  in  the  coun- 
try, eh?"  "Yes,  I  am  at  this  time  busily 
engaged  in  travelling."  "  I  see,  by  your 
trunk,  you  are  from  Boston.  Anything 
stirring  in  Boston?"  "Yes  —  men  and 
women,  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  fu- 
rious north-easter."  "  You  do  n't  say  so ! 
Dew  tell !  Waall,  I  declare  now,  you  are 
'tamal  *cute.  What  d  'ye  think  they  '11  do 
with  Sims?"  "Why,  sir,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they'll  either  deliver  him  up  to  the 
claimant  or  let  him  go  free."  "You've 
had  a  monstrous  sight  of  rain  in  Boston — 
did  an  awful  sight  of  damage  I  'spose?" 
"Yes,  it  wet  all  the  buildings  and  made 
the  streets  damp — very  damp,  indeed." 
"Didn't  old  Fannil  Hall  get  a  soaking?" 
"No,  they  hauled  it  on  to  the  common, 
under  the  Liberty  Tree."  "You  are  a 
curus  chap;  I  guess  you're  kinder  fool- 
in'.  Pray,  mister,  if  it's  a  civil  question, 
what  might  be  your  name?"  "It  might 
be  Smith ;  but  it  is  not,  by  a  long  chalk. 
The  fact  is,  sir,  I  never  had  a  name. 
When  I  was  bom  my  mother  was  so  busy 
that  she  forgot  to  name  me;  and  soon  after 
I  was  swapped  away  by  mistake  for  an- 
other boy,  and  am  now  just  about  apply- 
ing to  the  Legislature  for  a  name.  When 
I  get  it  I  will  send  you  my  card.  Good 
morning,  sir ! "  And  so  saying,  the  speaker 
jumped  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off, 
leaving  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  place  scratch- 
ing his  head  in  bewilderment,  and  evi- 
dently in  more  perplexity  than  ere  he  had 
commenced  his  catechisings. 

— Why  do  not  our  preachers  repeat 
their  best  sermons  oftener?  Would  it  not 
be  a  positive  gain  if  they  would  write 
fewer  discourses  and  bestow  more  pains 
on  their  delivery?  Men  do  not  complain 
of  Gough  or  Wendell  Phillips  because 
they  repeat  the  same  lecture  a  hundred 
times.  Whitefield  preached  the  same  ser- 
mon to  scores  of  audiences,  and  never 
reached  the  full  height  of  his  oratory  till 
he  had  delivered  it  forty  times.  Chalmers 
wrote  few  sermons,  but  delivered  them 
again  and  again,  and  doubtless  with  in- 
creased power  and  unction  at  each  repeti- 
tion.   The  fact  that  a  sermon  has  deeply 
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moved  a  congregation  is  the  strongest 
possible  argument  why  it  should  not  be 
put  into  "  the  barrel."  There  was  much 
force  in  the  remark  made  some  few  years 
ago  by  a  distinguished  divine  from  an> 
other  city,  who  preached  in  Boston  during 
one  of  the  anniversaries.  Several  hun- 
dred ministers  flocked  to  hear  him,  and 
were  electrified  and  delighted.  In  the 
afternoon  he  preached  in  an  adjoining 
town,  and  was  followed  by  a  hundred 
who  heard  the  same  sermon.  Once  more 
he  preached  it  in  the  evening,  and  again 
on  the  next  day.  At  last  his  clerical 
brethren  remonstrated :  "  We  have  come  to 
hear  you  four  times,  and  you  have  given 
us  every  time  the  same  discourse.  Is  that 
your  whole  stock?"  "My  brethren," 
was  the  reply,  "did  you  ever  hunt  deer?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  several  voices.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "if  you  had  a  gun  that  always 
brought  down  the  game,  and  you  saw  a 
splendid  high-antlered  buck  just  before 
yott,  would  yott  lay  aside  your  trusty  rifle 
for  a  fowling-piece  that  might  do  execu- 
tion and  might  not?" 

— Mrs.  Drood  is  a  woman — we  beg 
pardon,  a  lady — who  lives  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Chicago.  We  may  also  add, 
without  betraying  her  identity,  that  in  her 
religious  belief  she  is  strenuously  High 
Church. 

"  Not  that  I  am  a  ri-tu-rai-istt"  she 
said  one  day;  "but  I  do  like  to  go  to 
church  where  there  aint  so  many  of  these 
yer  low  truck;  and  where  will  yon  find  a 
man  better  reversed  in  Scripter  than  our 
clergyman?" 

But  though  slightly  aristocratic  in  her 
inclinations,  nothing  so  moves  her  wrath 
as  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbors. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  said  to  a 
friend  one  day.  "Molly  has  left  Mrs. 
D right  in  the  midst  of  house-clean- 
ing!" 

The  friend  mildly  expressed  surprise, 

adding  that  Mrs.  D paid  the  highest 

wages,  and  was  generally  considered  a 
kind  mistress. 

"Well,  she  may  be  kind  enough,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Drood;  "but  for  my  part  / 
shouldn't  like  to  work  where  I  had  to 


wait  while  the  rest  was  fillin'  theirselves, 
and  be  rung  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  a  duftib  beUI" 

She  visits  the  village  doctor  occasion- 
ally for  medical  advice.  On  one  <such 
occasion  she  was  describing  the  symptoms 
of  her  Dan  Drood — eldest  scion  of  the 
house  of  Drood. 

"He's  the  bealenest  young  one,  Doc; 
always  coughin'  hisself  to  death  at  every 
litUe  cold." 

"Does  it  seem  to  affect  his  lungs?" 
politely  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  no — nor  his  throat  nei^er; 
seems  to  be  more  in  his  brofuie" 

On  another  similar  occasion  she  wanted 
the  Doctor  to  analyze  some  of  **  Moore's 
Panacea,"  and  made  her  request  in  this 
wise:  "Doc,  just  crystallize  this  yer 
stuff  and  see  if  its  safe  to  use — it's 
'Moore's  Pameky*  for  corns." 

One  day  she  was  complimenting  the 
musical  performances  of  the  Doctor's 
wife. 

"  You  ought  to  hear  my  little  Dan ;  he 
declares    that    Mrs.    S  is   the   best 

pianost  in  town.     Now,  where  do  you 
s'pose  the  child  ever  got  that  word  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  has  heard  you  read  it  in  a 
paper,"  suggested  some  one  present 

"No,"  said  the  delighted  parent,  "it's 
just  the  schoolma'ams  who  board  with  us. 
Dan  just  catches  all  their  big  words.  I 
noticed  in  his  talk  some  time  ago  how  he 
grabbed  'em  up  and  drug  'em  in." 

On  the  subject  of  yellow-covered  liter- 
ature she  expressed  herself  as  follows: 

"  The  fact  is,  father 's  about  half-cracked 
*~and  no  wonder.  It  is  enough  to  addle 
anybody  to  read  them  omeiy  palm-Uaf 
C€veretf  novels." 

One  day  a  well-meaning  but  meddling 
friend  took  Mrs.  Drood  to  task  for  her 
•husband's  delinquencies;  for  Mr.  Drood 
is  one  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  too 
great  an  intimacy  with  the  "  flowin'  bole/' 
as  the  lamented  Artemus  hath  it. 

"La,  Jane,"  retorted  Mrs.  Drood; 
''don't  get  up  such  a  conflab  about 
nothing.  Mr.  Drood  don't  drink  much. 
Of  course,  if  a  friend  asks  him  he  do  n*t 
make  a  fool  of  htsself  by  refiisin;  but  no- 
body can  say  my  husband  is  a  perpetual 
drinker!" 
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During  war  times,  Mrs.  Drood  was  kept 
in  a  constant  flutter  of  excitement  by  the 
news  from  the  seat  of  war. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news?"  she 
asked  of  a  neighbor  one  day.  "Captain 
Jones  b  awfully  wounded,  his  head  nearly 
survived  from  his  body;  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried off  the  field  in  an  avalanche,^* 

— A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  New  York 
religious  journal,  travelling  in  Maine, 
gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  that  State,  and  accounts  for  their  decay 
by  the  ceaseless  emigration  from  the 
Pine-Tree  State  toward  the  setting  sun. 
"Young  men,"  he  says,  "are  leaving  for 
the  West — that  great  sponge  for  Eastern 
energy,  and  farms  are  for  sale  in  every 
direction.  The  Legislature  is  endeavor- 
ing to  attract  immigrants  by  offering  lands 
at  a  mere  nominal  price;  but  the  compe- 
tition in  that  business  is  tremendous,  with 
the  South  and  West  lifting  up  their  voices 
and  offering  cheap  homes  to  all." 

All  this  means  simply  that  it  b  useless 
to  fight  against  destiny;  the  West  is  the 
£1  Dorado  of  the  whole  Yankee  nation. 
Every  Jonathan  that  is  bom  comes  into 
the  world  with  his  face  set  like  a  flint  in 
that  direction;  and  hardly  does  he  wait  to 
reach  the  dignity  of  shaving  before  he 
"  pints"  his  legs  accordingly.  In  pain  do 
his  "anxious  parents"  expostulate  and 
show  the  wildness  of  his  fancies;  in  vain 
do  they  talk  shudderingly  of  fever  and 
ague,  and  crowded  professions,  and 
"cities  on  paper,"  and  bankrupts  who 
have  swamped  their  fortunes  there. 
There  is  his  goal — his  Mecca — his  prom- 
ised land — his  true  Canaan,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  and  "he'll  be  darned  if 
he  won't  go,  if  it  takes  all  the  greenbacks 
he  can  muster."  There  the  pumpkins  grow* 
lai^er,  and  the  turkeys  wax  fatter,  and  the 
potatoes  are  "more  to  the  hill,"  than  at 
home;  there  the  delicious  "Injun,"  in  its 
various  compounds  of  johnny-cake,  hom- 
iny, pudding,  etc.,  is  more  plentiful  and 
more  delectable;  there  the  favorite  pine, 
so  nice  for  whittling,  and  the  oak,  the  raw 
material  of  cheeses  and  nutmegs,  grow  to 
a  loftier  height;  and  he  feels  generally  as 
if  he  had  more  room  to  swing  his  arms, 


and  could  draw  a  longer  and  deeper 
breath  on  its  boundless  prairies  or  ocean 
lakes,  than  in  the  mere  potato-patch  of 
his  native  New  England,  where  nothing 
but  "the  free  and  enlightened  citizens"  is 
on  a  grand  scale. 

Hence  the  iniant  Yankee  may  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  sort  of  chrysalis,  of 
which  the  sterile  land  that  gave  him  birth 
is  the  rude  and  confining  shell,  from  which 
he  emerges  on  wings  of  enterprise,  anxious 
to  try  his  newly-fledged  pinions  in  the  ver- 
dant fields  of  the  boundless  West.  The 
period  of  his  enfranchisement  is  governed 
by  circumstances,  that  "  unspiritual  god " 
that  rules  us  all.  The  lad  just  in  his 
teens — the  beardless  neophyte  of  the 
academy  or  college — the  staid  man  of 
middle  age — the  hale  old  veteran  of  half 
a  century — are  all  equally  emulous  of 
bettering  their  fortunes  by  change,  and 
equally  feel  that  restless  activity  which  is 
pushing  our  settlements  up  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whose  "eternal  barrier"  it- 
self has  at  last  yielded  to  the  swelling 
waves  that  have  so  long  encroached  upon 
its  base. 

— A  Boston  firiend  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Rufus  Choate,  which 
he  vouches  for  as  a  fiict: 

"Quite  cool  this  morning!"  remarked 
a  Bostonian  to  the  great  New  England 
advocate,  one  biting  cold  morning  in 
February,  when  everybody's  nose,  cheeks, 
and  ears  were  tingling  with  the  pinches 
of  Jack  Frost. 

"  Why,  yes.  Sir,"  was  the  cool,  noncho' 
lant  reply  of  the  green-bag  gentleman; 
"  the  climate  is  not  absc^bUe-iy  tropical ! " 

Just  six  months  afterwards,  the  same 
parties  met  again,  when  the  thermometer 
was  ranging  in  the  nineties,  and  every- 
body felt  like  a  mouse  in  an  exhausted 
receiver, 

"  Very  warm  to-day,  Mr.  Choate." 

"True,  Sir, — one  can  hardly  say  that 
the  climate  S& pos-i-thfe-fy  Arctic!" 

— A  modern  traveller,  who  has  skil- 
fully anatomised  the  moral  constitution  of 
Johrmy  Crapeau,  piquantly  contrasts  one 
of  his  peculiarities  with  a  characteristic 
of  John  Bull.    French  people,  he  says. 
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appear  to  hold  their  passions  in  command 
by  the  turning  of  a  peg,  like  the  Tartar 
horse  of  the  fairy  tale,  which  at  one 
moment  dashed  through  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  furlongs  an  hour,  and 
the  next  stood  motionless  as  the  Caucasus 
—  "for,  the  cap  and  bells  once  laid  aside, 
the  bonnet  de  magistrat  is  resumed  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  wisdom  or 
authority.  It  is  not  so  with  the  English- 
man, who,  if  he  knows  that  he  has  been 
making  an  ass  of  himself,  is  so  uncom- 
monly ashamed  of  his  long  ears  that  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  herd  among  asses 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

—  Reader,  did  you  ever  suffer  from  one 
of  those  pests  of  society,  an  argumentative 
bore — one  of  those  formal,  mathematically 
precise  people,  who  take  everything  liter- 
ally, and  don't  know  what  a  trope  or 
figure  of  speech  means;  who  insist  that  a 
mile  is  only  a  mile,  a  peck  measure  only  a 
peck,  an  hour  just  sixty  minutes,  no  more 
and  no  less;  and  who  insist  that  you  shall 
be  exact  to  the  minutest  degree — to  the 
most  infinitesimal  fractions — in  your  af- 
firmations? And  if  you  ever  knew  such 
an  one,  did  you  not  think  that  of  all  the 
nuisances  you  had  encountered  in  society, 
he  was  the  most  intolerable  ?  Let  one  of 
these  formalists  enter  a  circle  of  good  fel- 
lows, and  he  chills  it  like  an  iceberg.  If 
one  of  them  tells  a  good  story,  which  is 
brimful  of  fun,  and  "  sets  the  tables  in  a 
roar,"  but  which  is  not  rigidly  demonstra- 
ble in  all  its  particulars,  the  scrupulist  will 
proceed  with  owl-like  gravity  to  correct 
him,  and,  stating  his  syllogism  in  Barbara 
or  Calarent^  will  prove  triumphantly  that 
tliere  is  a  "screw  loose"  in  the  logic — 
that  there  is  a  <*  non-distribution  of  the 
middle  term,"  and  that  the  merry  gentle- 
man is  mistaken. 

An  inquisitor  of  this  stamp  will  reply  to 
the  remark,  "Ah!  that  is  something  like," 
with  "Like  whatf*^  and  insist  upon  an 
explanation.  Tell  him  that  on  a  certain 
day  it  rained  pitchforks,  and  he  will  regard 
it  as.  an  egregious  falsehood,  and  demon- 
strate to  you  that  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble. Or  say  "it  rained  cats  and  dogs," 
and  he  will  gravely  acknowledge  that  it 
may  have  rained  toads;  that  is  well  known 


to  scientists;  but  cats  and  dogs — never! 
In  an  editorial  some  years  ago,  we  com- 
pared something  to  "a  bird's  egg,  in 
size,"  and  two  of  these  sticklers  rushed 
incontinently  into  our  office  and  remon- 
strated against  the  extreme  looseness  of 
our  statement.  Bird's  eggs,  they  pro- 
tested, were  of  all  sizes,  from  a  robin^s  up 
to  those  of  an  ostrich  or  condor.  A  friend 
of  ours  chancing  to  say  that  it  was  but  "  a 
smart  walk"  to  a  certain  place,  he  was 
rigidly  catechised  by  one  of  these  dampers 
about  the  length  of  a  smart  walk.  "  Steep- 
rock  or  Barlow,"  said  the  higgler  for 
truth,  "would  do  a  dozen  miles  in  an 
hour;  whereas  Daniel  Lambert,  with  his 
unwieldy  mass  pf  flesh,  would  have  re- 
garded a  single  mile  as  exhausting."  An- 
other gentleman  happened  to  use  the 
phrase,  "  a  stone's  throw  off,"  and  was  at 
once  brought  up  with,  "  It 's  but  a  stone's 
throw,  you  say;  but,  my  dear  sir,  what  do 
you  call  a  stone's  throw?  Mount  Vesu- 
vius will  throw  you  a  stone  a  matter  of 
thirty  miles;  and  little  David,  though  not 
so  strong  as  Vesuvius,  will  throw  a  stone 
much  farther  than  I  could, — witness  his 
attack  upon  Goliah."  "Oh!  I  mean  it  is 
but  a  street's  length  off,"  answered  the 
victim.  "  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  streets 
differ  in  length,"  rejoined  the  indefatiga- 
ble querist;  and  he  proceeded  to  illustrate 
the  correctness  of  his  assumptions  by  citing 
divers  examples  of  long  and  short  thor- 
oughfares. 

Whip  us  such  incorrigible  matter-of-fact 
men! 

— "When  Sherman  marched  down  to 
the  sea"  he  was  accompanied  by  an  infan- 
try captain  whom  we  will  call  Captain  Bob, 
and  who,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  author- 
ity," strutted  about  in  a  halo  reflected 
from  the  gilt  straps  on  his  shoulders. 

One  day  a  squad  of  men,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  a  lieutenant,  were  digging 
for  water,  when  some  human  bones  were 
exhumed,  and  the  discovery  was  made  that 
they  were  digging  in  an  old  grave-yard. 
Just  at  this  moment  Captain  B ap- 
proached, and  looking  about,  said  gravely 
and  reproachfully,  "Ah,  Lieutenant,  this 
is  scarcC'ilegey 


